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Preface. 


The  attempt  to  compress  into  a  volume  of  moderate 
size  an  account  of  Federal  finance  from  the  Colonial 
period  down  to  the  present  time  occasions  perplexity. 
Sorae  knowledge  of  politics  and  economics  must  be 
presupposed,  but  the  exact  measnre  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate-  In  order  to  place  readers  as  far  as  possible 
on  a  common  basis,  the  reference  lists  which  are  scat- 
tered through  the  volume  have  been  constructed  on  a 
generous  p!an.  In  no  way,  however,  are  these  lists  to 
be  regarded  as  conditional  to  an  understanding  of  the 
text;  they  are  simply  opportunities  for  a  better  prepar- 
ation, or  a  further  study  of  special  topics. 

In  writing  this  work,  I  have  kept  two  things  constantly 
in  mind :  first,  its  proportions,  or  the  general  perspec- 
l  live;  and  second,  the  rebtions  of  financial  legislation  to 
►  democracy.     It  is  easy  in  the  light  of  accumulated  ex- 
perience to  pass  judgment  on  the  errors  of  the  past,  but 
historical  study,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  fruitful  if  the 
I  reader  endeavors  to  interpret  the  past  in  accordance 
with  the  expeiience  which  was  available  at  the  time  the 
occurrences  took  place.     Past  environment  is  the  true 
,  test   of  past   action.     With    this   conviction,  I   have 
kiicndeavored  to  refrain,  possibly  not  with  entire  consist- 
zing  the  mistakes  of  previous  gen- 
'  American  Finance  "  might  well 
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have  a  didactic  purpose,  but  this  is  a  history  and  not 
a  treatise. 

In  determining  the  proportions  of  this  volume,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  pass  by  many  incidents  of  keen  interest; 
the  omissions  are  necessarily  far  greater  than  the  inclu- 
sions. The  result  is  doubtless  a  loss  of  interest,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  the  gain  from  an  orderly  presentation  of 
the  essential  facts  may  be  a  substantial  compensation. 

It  is  impossible  to  include  by  name  all  of  those  who 
have  given  friendly  counsel,  but  I  wish  to  thank  in 
particular  the  editor  of  this  series,  Professor  Hart,  and 
Professor  Henry  B.  Gardner,  of  Brown  University.  The 
former  undertook  a  very  considerate  reading  of  the 
manuscript,  and  without  the  support  of  his  knowledge  of 
American  history  my  task  would  have  been  much  more 
difficult.  To  Professor  Gardner  I  am  under  great  in- 
debtedness; his  learning  and  sound  judgment  have 
constantly  stood  me  in  good  stead,  and  strengthened 
a  friendship  of  long  standing.  I  also  wish  to  make 
acknowledgment  to  Professor  Bullock,  who  has  done 
pioneer  work  for  several  periods  of  American  finance ; 
his  investigations  justify  the  hope  that  he  will  find 
opportunity  to  write  a  larger  work  on  the  finances  of 
our  country.  I  am  in  a  special  way  indebted  to  my 
colleague.  Professor  Currier,  to  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  and 
to  various  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  January,  1903. 


SUGGESTIONS    FOR    STUDENTS,    TEACHERS, 

AND   READERS. 

I.  Introductory  Reading :  Political  History  and  Biography. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  student  of  American  finance 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  main  outlines  of  the  political  history 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  have  some  general  knowledge  of 
that  part  of  applied  economics  which  deals  with  taxation  and  mon- 
etary questions.  It  is  believed  that  a  knowledge  of  American  his- 
tory as  represented  in  the  series,  *'  Epochs  of  American  History," 
will  enable  the  reader  to  apply  an  intelligent  judgment  to  the 
following  narrative  of  fiscal  events,  but  as  a  further  help  precise 
page  references  have  been  given  in  the  several  chapters  to  general 
historical  works  which  show  the  relation  of  politics  to  financial 
affiiirs.  With  this  end  in  view,  as  an  introduction  to  more  special 
reading,  the  following  list  of  histories  and  biographies  is  also 
suggested.  Of  the  larger  histories,  that  by  Schouler  is  probably 
the  most  helpful  single  work,  as  it  extends  over  a  long  period, 
1 783-1861,  and  gives  prominence  to  tariff  and  banking  questions. 
Of  the  biographies,  those  of  Lodge  on  Hamilton^  Stevens  on  Gal- 
ioHn^  Schurz  on  Clay,  Sumner  on  Jackson,  Hart  on  Chase,  and 
Burton  on  Sherman^  are  to  be  recommended.  These  and  other 
works  are  noted  below ;  the  descriptive  notes  will  enable  the 
student  to  select  the  volumes  in  which  he  may  be  especially 
intercBted. 

Adams,  Henry.  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  (dur- 
ing the  administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison).  (N.Y., 
1889-T891.  9  vols.)  —  An  authoritative  history  for  the  period 
covered.  The  index  in  Vol.  IX  is  very  full ;  see  Hank  of  U.  S. ; 
Banka^  State;  Dallas,  A.  J.;  Finances;  Gallatin  ;  Loans  ;  Man- 
ufactures; Specie;  Specie  payments;   Taxes;  Treasury  notes. 

Adams,  Henry.  The  Life  of  Albert  Gallatin.  (Philadelpliia, 
i88q.)  —  Of  the  greatest  value  for  1801-1813,  pp.  267-492. 

Blainb,  James  Gillespie.  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  from 
Limc^  to  Garfield,  (Norwich,  Conn.,  18S4.  2  vols.)—  Valua- 
ble as  a  record  of  political  events.  Extracts  from  many  debates ; 
V6L  I,  chapters  18,  19,  22  treat  of  the  finances  of  Civil  War 
]Mrlod;  Vol.  II,  chapters  13  and  24  of  post-bellum  financial 
kgldatloiL 
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BouTWELL,  George  Sew  all.  Reminiscences  of  Sixty  Years  in 
Public  Affairs.  (N.  Y.,  1902.  2  vols.)  —  Is  interesting  for  side- 
lights on  the  establishment  of  the  internal  revenue  system  and 
on  bond  issues  after  the  Civil  War. 

Burton,  Theodore  E.  John  Sherman,  (Boston,  1906.)  — 
More  a  financial  narrative  than  a  biography. 

Dallas,  George  Mifflin.  Life  and  Writings  of  A,  J,  Dallas, 
(Philadelphia,  1871.) 

GORDY,  John  Pancoast.  A  History  of  Political  Parties  in  the 
United  States,  (N.  Y.,  1900-1904.  2  vols.)  —  Concise  and  val- 
uable for  Constitution,  and  Hamilton's  policy;  see  Vol.  I, 
chapters  2-9,  13;  Vol.  II,  chapters  20,  25,  28. 

Hart,  Albert  Bushnell.  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  (Boston, 
etc.,  1899.)  —  The  best  critical  biography  of  Chase ;  see  chapters 
9  and  II  on  finances  of  the  Civil  War,  and  chapter  15  on  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

HoLST,  Hermann  Eduard  von.  The  Constitutional  and  Politi- 
cal History  of  the  United  States,  Translated  by  John  J.  Lalor 
and  others.  (Chicago,  1 877-1 892.  7  vols,  and  an  index  vol.)  — 
Devoted  primarily  to  political  aspects  of  slavery;  consult,  however, 
in  index,  Vol.  IX,  Bank  ;  Banks ;  Commercial  Crisis,  1837  ;  ditto, 
1857 ;  Nullification  ;  Public  Lands ;  Sub-Treasury  ;  Tariff. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot.  Alexander  Hamilton,  (Boston,  etc. 
nth  ed.,  1895.)  —  An  appreciative  study  by  a  political  admirer. 

McCuLLOCH,  Hugh.  Men  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Century, 
(N.  Y.,  1889.)  —  Though  discursive  and  anecdotal,  it  throws 
much  light  on  banking  in  the  West  before  tlie  Civil  War,  and  on 
financial  operations  of  the  treasury  at  its  close. 

McMaster,  John  Bach.  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War,  (N.  Y.,  1883- 
1906.  6  vols,  published.)  —  The  volumes  published,  covering 
the  period  1 783-1842,  contain  serviceable  indexes  and  descrip- 
tive tables  of  contents;  currency  and  tarifiE  controversies  are 
described. 

Morse,  John  Torrey,  Jr.  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  (Bos- 
ton, 1876.  2  vols.)  —  A  fuller  biography  than  that  of  Lodge; 
sympathetic  yet  critical. 

Rhodes,  James  Ford.  History  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  (N.  Y.,  1892-1906.  7  vols.)  —  Covers 
the  period,  1850-1877. 
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Shepard,  Edward  M.  Martin  Van  Buren.  (Boston,  etc., 
1 888.) — Contains  an  excellent  study  of  economic  conditions, 
1830-1840. 

Sherman,  John.  Recollections  of  Forty  Years,  a  Biography, 
(The  Werner  Company,  Chicago,  N.  Y.,  etc.,  1895.)  —  ^^  ^" 
account  of  the  author's  active  participation  in  public  jRnance,  the 
memoirs  are  of  great  interest. 

Schouler,  James.  History  of  the  United  States  of  America 
under  the  Constitution.  (Rev.  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1895- 1899.  6  vols.) 
—  Covers  the  period  1 783-1 861 ;  a  most  ser\'iceable  account  of 
pohtical  events ;  the  descriptive  tables  ot  contents  can  be  used 
to  advantage. 

SCHUCKERS,  Jacob  William.  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Sal- 
mon Portland  Chase.  (N.  Y.,  1874.)  —  Contains  extracts  from 
documents  and  letters ;  a  full  biography,  but  not  critical. 

SCHURZ,  Carl.  Life  of  Henry  Clay.  (2  vols.  5th  ed.,  Boston 
and  N.  Y.,  1888.)  —  An  excellent  biography,  but  the  tariff  con- 
tests, 1 820-1 830,  are  not  brought  into  prominence  ;  see,  however, 
VoL  11  for  the  period  1833-1837. 

Stevens,  John  Austin.  Albert  Gallatin.  (4th  cd.,  Boston, 
1886.)  —  The  author  was  equipped  by  business  training  to  treat 
of  finance.    See  chapter  6  for  period  1 801 -18 12. 

Sumner,  William  Graham.  Alexander  Hamilton.  (In  "Makers 
of  America"  series,  N.  Y  ,  1890.)  —  A  critical  and  almost  harsh 
study  of  Hamilton  ;  very  valuable  to  the  student  of  finance. 

SumiER,  William  Graham.  Andrew  Jackson.  (Boston,  etc. 
newed.t  1899.)  —  Shows  wide  reading  in  contemporary  docu- 
ments ;  treats  of  land,  internal  improvements,  tariff,  second  U.  S. 
Bank,  and  currency. 

Tyler,  Samuel.  Memoir  of  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  Chief  Justice 
of  tiu  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  (Baltimore,  1872. 
Rev.  ed.,  1876.) 

H.  Financial  HiBtories 

There  are  but  few  histories  devoted  exclusively  to  public  finance; 
only  one,  indeed,  that  by  Bolles,  covers  the  general  field  over  an 
extended  period.  The  reader  must  therefore  rely  upon  works  on 
taxation,  the  tariff,  coinage,  and  banking,  and  for  special  topics  and 
episodes  will  often  find  the  most  satisfactory  treatment  in  the  polit- 
icU  histories  and  biographies  already  referred  to.  The  following 
volnmcs  represent  those  which  are  most  general  in  their  treatment ; 
of  these  Ae  works  of  Bolles  and  Noyes  are  especially  to  be  recom- 
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mvuvWJ  .  \hs*  u.uiAtiv<^  tw  lU^Uw  »U»ps  with  1S85,  while  the  smaller 
wv»iW  b\  Now'*  »xv\M\ttm\l  to  the  jHTi^xl  1865-1S95.  There  is  a 
guvii  ms\l  s*l  xU-tailovl  work*  o«  the  cxpeiulitures  of  the  govern- 
i\koui  .u\Nt  iho  \«uuuiH  phAscs  of  triMsury  administration. 
Ai^VMH,  Ki'HKAlM  \y  /"^'  Ci^Htroi  0/  tht  Purse  in  the  United 
s\(y^s%'\  KtW**mn^mt*  (Rrprintotl  fn>m  the  Kansas  University 
t'rtu>/t'..V,  April,  iSv>4.)  —An  academic  study  of  the  debates  in 

V  itu>;iv}»^  on  the  intt^rpretation  of  constitutional  provisions  relat- 
ing i\k  trwiHury  nunagtmont,  loans,  taxation,  and  money  bills. 
K  .uciwl  ivft'romvs  arc  fjivcn, 

H\ti  I  KM.  .-Xi  lihH  V  SihNKY.  American  Finance^  with  Chapters  on 
MjNifv  ^iH*t  /iitnJtint;,     (N.  Y.,  1901.)  —  Especially  valuable  on 

V  xpv'iulituiVH ;  tn^atH  also  of  State  finance.  A  discussion  of 
puv<sv'ut  likiuUtions  rather  than  historical. 

I U  a  I  h  s ,  A I  u  K  K  r  S 1 1  )N  K  V .  The  Financial  History  of  the  United 
\tut¥\^  ^Jd  I'd.  N.  Y.,  1884-1886.  3  vols.)  — Vol.  I  includes 
Ou' prruul  1774  1780;  11,1789-1860;  111,1861-1885.  The  only 
jiihgU*  woik  which  covers  an  extensive  period;  it  represents 
iv.^c.uvh,  aiul  is  closely  restricted  to  questions  of  finance;  no 
<U tempt  i»  mailc  to  sketch  in  the  political  and  social  background, 
•uul  ti\c  rtMiler  may  l>e  confused  without  preliminary  reading. 
Ihc  AuOtvki  liMns  to  protection,  and  takes  the  banker^s  point  of 
N  lew  ill  tpiCHiions  of  currency.  The  work  is  especially  valuable 
Uu  \haptcis  on  accounting  and  expenditures.  Referred  to  as 
lUilU-.^. 

I W » I '  K  N  »•:,  K  h  w  A K I  >  (Jay  lord.  The  History  of  the  Surplus  Reife- 
Hue  H  tSS>'  (N.  Y.,  etc.,  1885.)  —  A  brief,  scholarly  mono- 
^i«iph  with  abundant  references  and  bibliography.  In  addition 
UMhc^  hiiitoiic.il  account,  it  summarizes  the  earlier  proposals  of 
ilisitvibuii\>u  of  surplus  funds  in  the  treasury. 

lim»Nsi>N,  Uknkv.  Historical  Account  of  Connecticut  Currency^ 
(  x^HtiHCHtsit  Monev,  and  the  Finances  of  the  Revolution,  (In 
Stiv  tLinn  Colony  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  Vol.  I.  New  Haven, 
^S<|^  )  I  his  is  more  than  a  local  study;  the  author  is  drawn 
into  a  general  review  of  the  financial  measures  of  the  Revolu- 
tiiui.uy  War.     The  essay  is  scholarly  and  the  style  vigorous. 

|llu.i.o<'K,  ('HAKi.KS  Jkssk.  Finances  of  the  United  States,  2775- 
PfiV,  ivith  Fspccial  Reference  to  the  Budfret.  (Madison,  1895. 
Univ.  of  \Vi.sconsin.  Bulletin,  Ecofiomics,  etc..  Vol.  I,  No.  2.) 
—  The  beat  monograph  on  the  finances  of  the  Revolutionary 
period,  with  bibliographies  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter. 
tndiNpensable  to  the  advanced  student. 
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Kearny,  John  Watts.  Sketch  of  American  Finances^  1789- 
1835.  (N.  Y.,  1887.)  —  A  brief  study  of  150  pages,  clear  and 
helpful  in  questions  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  debt  Little 
attention  is  given  to  taxation. 

NovES,  Alexander  Dana.  Thirty  Years  of  American  Finance^ 
1866-1896.  (N.  Y.,  etc.,  1898.)  —  Treats  the  earlier  period  very 
briefly,  but  is  of  special  value  for  1878- 1895.  Relation  of  public 
finance  to  the  money  market  is  given  prominence. 

SCHUCKERS,  Jacob  William.  Brit/  Account  of  the  Finances 
and  Paper  Money  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  (Philadelphia, 
1874.}  — The  style  is  somewhat  rhetorical,  and,  while  the  writer 
has  on  the  whole  chosen  sound  authorities,  the  essay  does  not 
indicate  a  very  wide  research.  Is  an  interesting  account  within 
a  moderate  space. 

Scott,  William  A.  The  Repudiation  of  State  Debts,  (N.  Y., 
etc.,  1893,)  —  Chapters  2-6  arc  historical,  describing  various  acts 
of  repudiation  in  twelve  States.  Of  value  as  explaining  some  of 
the  remote  influences  affecting  federal  credit,  1825- 1850. 

Spaulding,  Elbridge  Gerrv.  History  of  the  Legal  Tender 
Paper  Money  issued  during  the  Great  Rebellion.  (Buffalo, 
1869^) — The  title  is  hardly  accurate;  the  volume  is  largely  a 
collection  of  documents,  speeches,  etc.,  relating  to  the  legal 
tender  acts. 

Sumner,  William  Graham.  The  Financier  and  Finances  of  the 
Amurican  Revolution,  (N.  Y.,  1891.  2  vols.)  —  Contains  a 
mine  of  valuable  material,  but  is  not  clearly  arranged. 

Sumner,  William  Graham.  A  History  of  American  Currency, 
(N-  V^  1876.)  —  A  series  of  topical  notes  designed  for  reference 
raUher  than  consecutive  reading. 

Wells,  David  Ames.  Practical  Economics,  (N.  Y.,  etc.,  1885.) 
—  Treats  of  the  silver  question,  tariff  revision,  and,  most  valuable 
of  all,  experience  of  the  United  States  in  taxing  distilled  spirits, 
subsequent  to  the  Civil  War. 

WiUi,  Thomas  Elmer.  Outline  of  the  Financial  History  of 
ikg  UniUd States^  published  in  the  Industrialist,  (Manhattan, 
Kan.,  1898-1899). —  Author  is  a  strong  advocate  of  silver 
coinage. 

in.  Paper  Money,  Banking,  and  Loans. 

The  Hsf  of  titles  on  particular  questions  of  American  finance 
eoold  be  made  very  extensive.  The  tariff  and  money  have  been 
at  one  tfane  or  another  subjects  of  party  struggle,  and  given  rise  to 
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an  interminable  amount  of  controversial  writing  in  pamphlets,  gov- 
ernmental reports,  magazine  articles,  speeches,  and  addresses. 
Much  of  this  is  of  little  vnlue,  and  yel  it  has  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  order  to  understand  the  kind  of  reasoning  which  has 
appealed  to  American  democracy,  and  which  in  the  mass  has 
powerfully  affected  the  general  trend  of  public  action.  With  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  mischief  which  may  result  from  indiscrim- 
inate reading,  an  endeavor  has  been  made  in  the  reference  lists  of 
the  several  chapters  to  present  various  points  of  view.  The  follow- 
ing selected  list,  however,  is  restricted  to  volumes  which  deal  with 
facts  rather  than  with  theories  ;  if  it  be  urged  that  these  volumes 
are  too  one-sided  in  their  method  of  Interpretation,  the  answer  is 
that  thus  far  the  advocates  of  opposing  theories  have  not  devoted 
attention  to  historical  exposition. 

The  reader  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  this  volume  does  not 
include  a  narrative  of  bank  currency  or  of  coinage.  The  limits  of 
the  work  do  not  permit  it,  even  if  there  were  a  logical  reason  for 
their  inclusion,  Forlunalely,  finance  has  a  restricted  definition 
which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  outlining  the  proportions  of 
this  study.  The  boundaries  of  banking  and  coinage  often  touch 
upon  the  borders  of  finance,  and  the  more  frequent  excursions  the 
reader  can  make  into  this  outlying  territory,  the  larger  will  be  his 
experience  and  the  more  penetrating  his  powers  of  interpreting 
mailers  relating  to  the  public  purse. 

For  facts  regarding  loans,  the  history  by  B.iyley  and  the  collec- 
tion of  Laws,  edited  by  Dunbar,  are  of  the  highest  Importance; 
the  first  for  the  clear  presentation  of  the  statistics  of  loans,  and  the 
second  for  the  statutory  provisions  governing  their  issue.  On  the 
more  special  topic  of  treasury  notes  the  history  of  United  States 
Notes,  by  Knox,  easily  stands  first ;  for  that  of  local  banking  the 
encyclopedic  work  of  Sumner  should  be  consulted,  and  for  a  criti- 
cal appreciation  of  the  national  banking  system  the  single  chapter 
of  Dunbar's  work,  in  Chapters  on  the  Theory  and  History  of  Bank- 
iiii;,  is  suggested  as  the  mosl  useful.  The  more  general  work  by 
While,  on  Money  and  Banking,  and  the  Report  of  the  Monetary 
Commission,  prepared  by  Laughlin,  also  deserve  special  recogni- 
tion. These  two  latter  deal  with  the  most  recent  developments. 
ArLAM,-;,  Henkv   Cartfr.    Public  Debts.     (N.  Y.,  1887.) -An 

ess.iy  in   finance  rnther  than   a   hislory;   but  there   is   frequent 

siinycslive  reference  to  American  experience. 
American  Bunkers'  Association,  1S75-IS89.    (N.  V.,  1890.    2  vols.) 

—  A  series  of  annual  reports;  volumes  subsequent  to  i889canb« 
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secured  through  the  secretary  of  the  association.  The  proceed- 
ings are  also  now  published  in  the  Bankers*  Magazine.  It 
contains  many  valuable  addresses  on  the  currency,  which  arc 
presented,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  banker's  point  of  view. 

Haylev,  Rafael  A.  History  of  the  jVationai  Loans  of  the  United 
States  from  July  4,  1776,  to  June  SO,  1880.  (In  Vol.  VII,  loth 
Census  of  the  U.  S.,  i88o,  pp.  295-486;  also  published  sepa- 
rately.)  —  References  are  to  the  paging  in  the  Census  volume. 
Describes  the  conditions  under  which  eacli  loan  was  made,  with 
tables  of  annual  issues  and  redemptions;  a  work  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  specialist.     Referred  to  as  Bayley. 

Bullock,  Charles  Jesse.  Essays  on  the  Monetary  History  of 
the  United  States.  (N.  Y.,  etc.,  190c.)  —  Part  I.  is  a  general 
survey  of  national  experience  with  **  cheap  money,"  especially 
valuable  for  abundant  references  in  foot-notes;  Parts  II.  and 
III.  are  monographs  on  the  paper  currencies  of  North  Carolina 
and  New  Hampshire.     Referred  to  as  Bullock. 

Catterall,  Ralph  C.  H.  The  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  (University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1903.) — Val- 
uable ;  based  upon  a  study  of  the  papers  of  Nicolas  Biddle. 

Clarke,  Matthew  St.  Clair,  and  Hall,  David  A.  Let^islative 
and  Documentary  History  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
(Washington,  1832.)  —  A  collection  of  reports  and  debates  in 
Congress.  The  history  of  the  final  attack  on  the  bank  is  not 
iacluded. 

Cleveland,  Frederick  A.  The  Bank  and  the  Treasury, 
(N.  Y.,  1905.)  —  Deals  particularly  with  recent  plans  for  cur- 
rency reform. 

CONASiT,  Charles  A.  A  History  of  Modern  Banks  of  Issue, 
(N.  Y,  1897.)  — Chapters  13-15  treat  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  State  banking  systems,  and  the  national  banking  system. 
The  later  chapters  give  an  account  of  the  crises  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  see  especially  chapter  22  for  the  crisis  of  1893. 

De  Knight,  William  F.  History  of  the  Currency  of  the  Country 
and  0/ the  Loans  of  the  United  States  from  the  Earliest  Period 
U  June  50,  1900.  (2d  ed.  Washington,  1900.  pp.  277.)  — 
Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Treasury. 
Not  so  dear  as  the  work  of  Bayley,  but  covers  a  later  period. 
Referred  to  as  De  Knight. 

Dunbar,  Charles  Franklin.  Laws  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing io  Currency^  Finance^  and  Banking  from  1789  to  1891, 
(Boston,  1891.)  —  A  necessary  handbook  for  the   student  of 
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finance  ;  cont^ns  the  importaot  parts  of  our  oational  legislatioo 
respectiug  currency,  coinage,  loans,  and  banking,  carefully  anno- 
tated and  classified.     Referred  to  as  Dunbar. 

Du.s'BAR,  Charlks  Franklin.  Chapttri  on  tk*  Tktory  and 
History  of  Banking.  (N.  Y.,  etc.,  1896.)  —  The  clearest  expo- 
sition of  the  theory  of  banking,  with  reference  to  American  prac- 
tice.    Chapter  9  is  devoted  to  the  national  banking  system. 

Dunbar,  Charles  Franklin.  —  Economic  Essays.  (N.  Y., 
1904.)  —  A  collection  of  scholarly  essays,  with  a  few  new  papers 
on  state  banks  and  crises. 

Elliot,  Jonathan,  editor.  The  Funding  System  of  tike  United 
Slates  and  Great  Britain.  (Washington,  1845.)  —  A  valuable 
collection  of  public  documents  relating  to  the  public  debt,  for  the 
period  i775-[843.  There  is  a  serviceable  index.  This  report 
constituted  Document  No.  15,  H.  R.,  z8th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 

Gouge,  William  M.  Skori  History  of  Paper  Afoney  and  Bant- 
ing in  the  United  Stales,  including  an  Account  of  Provincial 
Continental  Pafifr  Money.  (Philadelphia,  1833.)— Part  II. 
contains  an  historical  treatment,  and  within  a  narrow  compass  a 
large  amount  of  contemporary  evidence  in  regard  to  the  abuses 
of  local  banking. 

Ksox,  John  Jay.  History  of  Banking  in  the  United  States. 
(N.  Y.,  1900.)  —  Only  a  portion  of  the  work  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Knoi  ;  the  chapters  are  of  unequal  value,  but  contain  much 
material  otherwise  inaccessible. 

Knox,  John  Jay.  United  States  Notes.  (3d  ed.  N.Y.,1894.)  — 
A  model  book,  and  not  likely  to  be  displaced  ;  contains  a  history 
of  all  issues  of  paper  money  by  the  government.  Of  interest 
are  the  facsimiles  and  forms  of  treasury  notes.  In  the  appendix 
is  the  legal  tender  decision  of  1884.     Referred  to  as  Knox. 

Laughli.v,  J,  Laurence.  Report  of  the  Afonetary  Commission 
of  the  Indianapolis  Convention.  {Chicago,  iS98.)^Of  great 
value  to  the  student.  For  historical  treatment,  see  pp.  197-223 
on  the  national  banking  system,  and  Part  1 1 1.  on  demand  obliga- 
tions.    Appendi.v  contains  copies  of  laws  and  valuable  tables. 

-Mitchell,  Wesley  Clair.  A  History  of  the  Greenbacks.  (Chi- 
cago, 1903.)  —  An  authoritative  study  of  the  history  of  the  issues 
nnd  the  economic  consequences  of  the  legal-lender  acts. 

I'mi.LlPS,  Henry,  Jr.  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Paper  Currency 
of  (he  American  Colonies  prior  to  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  ( [{oxbury,  Mass.,  iS6j-6.  a  vols.)  —  Represents 
a  careful  aniiqu^irian  research,  and  is  the  most  detailed  account 
in  print.     Contains  bibliographies  and  lists  of  issues. 
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RiaiAKDSOM,  WiLLiAM  Adams-    PractUal  Information  concern- 

ing  Ikt  Public  Dtht  of  the  United  States,  with  the  National 

Baniing  Laws.     (Washinglon,   1873.)  — Of  value  for  its  tech- 

Bical  informaiion  in  regard  to  terms  of  bond  issues. 

^DHMui,  William  Graham.     History  0/ Banking  in  tht  United 

\  SlaUt  (Vol.  I.  of  History  of  Banking  in  all  the  Leading  /Nations; 

I  compiled  by  thirteen  authors:  A'.  Y.  Journal  of  Coin  inerce.  1896.) 

Author  has  worked  from  first  sources,  and  is  severe  in  his 

riljcism  of  early  banking  methods;  there  is  3  lack  of  recogni- 

fb'on  of  social  and  political  conditions.     The  work   practically 

Istops  with   1863,  as  only  a  few  pages  are  given  to  ihe  national 

Vbanking  system. 

■OK,  Jacob  Kekuricr.    Afortey  in  Politics.     (Boston,  1884.) 

-Historical  chapters  from  colonial  period  to  18S4.    Author  was 

:  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  3  useful  compen- 

niTC,   HoRACK.     Money  and  Banking  illustrated  by  Am 
f  //istvty.     (Boston  and  London,  1902.)  —  Is  wTilten  in  an  ei 
I  taitting  and  scholarly  style,  and  is  one  of  Ihe  best  books  on 
ltab)ect      Author  is  opposed  to  legal  tender  paper  money. 
I'ferrcd  to  41  fl.  White. 


IV.  Coinage  and  Silver  Queabou. 

.IN,  J.  Laurence.  The  History  of  Bimetallism  in  the 
\VmiUil  StaUi.  (4lh  ed.  iS97.)--Is  a  standard  work;  con- 
ttatiu  valuable  statistics  and  extracts  from  speeches.  Author  is 
Lb  (Xominent  fold  monometallist. 

[KDKRMAN,  Henry  Richard.  Money  and  Legal  Tender  in  the 
\L'nHeii  States.  (N.  V..  1877.) — Presents  in  brief  form  the 
I   law*  ftUiing  to  coinage,  legal  tender,  and  money   standards; 

dcfiniiionH  of  technical  terms  are  clear  and  concise. 
KussEU,  HCNHV  It.   International  Monetary  Conferences.  (N.V., 

elc  ,   1898.)  —  I»  not  intended  10  advance  any  theory,  but  teils 

kihe  story  of  the  conferences  and  the  intervening  monetary  events 
d(  importiuice. 
tlTMIC,  Frakk  W.  T%e  Silver  Situation  in  the  United  States. 
(N.  v.  1893-  AlsopublishcdasVnl.  VII,  No.  i.of  the  PubU- 
tatwni  ef  the  American  Economic  Association,  Jan.,  1892)  — 
A  clear  and  brief  mon(^raph  on  the  silver  question  from  1878  to 
1S91.    The  "  argument  for  silver  "  is  analyud. 
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Taussig,  Frank  W.     Tht  Tariff  History  of  th*  Uniud  Statts.    , 
(41I1  ed,     N.  V,.  clc.  1898.)  —  The  best  volume  on  ibe  subject ; 
allhougli  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  benelits  of  commercial 
freedom,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  controversial  bias.    Valu- 
able for  analysis  of  industrial  results. 

Thompson,  KouERT  Ellis.  ProUdignfo  Home  Industry.  (N-Y., 
18S6.)  —  Four  lectures  delivered  at  Harvard  University.  Pro- 
lectioDist  poial  of  view;  controversial  rather  than  historical. 


Public  Documents  c 


HE  Tariff. 


Imstomt  RfgulatioHs  of  the  Uttiled  Slates  prtsenfed for  Ihg  faslruc- 
timt  and  Ouidanci  of  Officers  of  Customs.  (Treasury  Document 
No.  3153-  Washington,  1900.) — An  exhaustive  Index  of  present 
adiainistrative  practice. 

Tariff  Acts  passeil  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  from  1789 
Robert  G.  Proctor,  compiler.  (Washington,  1898.) 

Tariff  OH  Imports  in  the  United  States,  etc..  and  the  Free  List, 
logttker  with  Cemfiaratii'e  Tablts  of  Present  and  Past  Tariffs. 
(Rqiort  No.  12,  Senate,  48lh  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  Washington, 
1SK4.)  —  Contains  a  full  index  of  articles  on  which  duties  have 
be«n  ira|M>3cd,  :7lJ(>-i8ft4, 

Tr*astiry  Dedsions  under  Tariff.,  Inici  nal  Revenue,  Immigration, 
Navij^ation  Laws, etc.  (Issued  neekly  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.    Washington,  1897-1906.  le  vols  ) 

VoVKC.  Edward.  Special  Report  on  the  Customs-Tariff  Ltgisia- 
tim  of  tht  UniUd  States.  (Washington,  1874.  Bureau  of 
SUtUiics,  Treasury  Department.)  —  Contains  brief  synopses  of 
debates,  and  abstracts  of  most  important  schedules  in  the  earlier 
UriS  aclsi  also  votes  by  Slates  on  the  several  acts,  with  com- 
panlive  slalcments  of  rates  of  duties. 

TL  Treaanry  Admlnlstiatlon. 
There  is  great  need  of  a  comprehensive  work  on  fiscal  adminis- 
ation  In  all  >ls  branches.  The  work  of  Goss  is  satisfactory  for  a 
ion  of  ll>«  litlil.  —  customs  administration ;  and  those  of  Kinley 
Hi  Phillips  adequately  treat  of  the  custody  of  public  funds  and 
le  reUtion  of  public  funds  to  the  money  market.  No  one  work, 
mrever,  presents  in  a  syslematic  torm  the  powers  and  actual 
ittiea  of  the  several  treasury  officials,  (lie  method  of  preparing  the 
!(,  (he  system  of  accounting,  and  liie  technical  management  of 
;  on  all  these  points  the  reader  must  in  a  large  measure  rely 
Billies,  whose  work  does  not  extend  beyond  1885. 
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Goss,  John  Dean.  The  History  of  the  Tariff  Administration  in 
the  United  States.  {Studies  in  History  and  Economics^  and 
Public  Law  of  Columbia  College^  Vol.  I,  No.  2.     N.  Y.,  1891.) 

—  Excellent  monograph  in  brief  compass* on  methods  of  enlr}^ 
appraisement,  classification,  etc. 

KiNLEY,  David.  The  History^  Organisation^  and  Influence  of  the 
Independent  Treasury  System  of  the  United  States.  (N.  Y.,  etc., 
1893.)  —  A  scholarly  work  showing  the  relation  of  the  indepen- 
dent treasury  to  business  and  crises.  Author  favors  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  banking  system  to  replace  the  independent  treasury. 

Mayo,  Robert.  The  Treasury  Department  in  its  Various  Fiscal 
Bureaus;  their  Origin^  Organization^  and  Practical  Operations. 
(Washington,  1847.)  —  Is  a  compendium  of  technical  forms, 
books,  and  duties  of  the  several  officials.  Not  of  present  appli- 
cation, but  historically  of  interest. 

Phillips,  John  Burton.  Method  of  Keeping  the  Public  Money 
of  the  United  States.  (In  Publications  of  the  Michigan  Political 
Science  Association^  Vol.  IV,  No.  3.     Ann  Arbor,  Dec,  1900.) 

—  A  careful  study  of  actual  practice,  1789-1960.     Many  refer- 
ences in  foot-notes. 

Vn.  Documents,  Statistics,  Sources,  and  Periodicals. 

The  amount  of  documentary  material  bearing  upon  the  finances 
of  the  United  States  is  very  great ;  a  complete  list  would  include  a 
generous  portion  of  all  public  documents  of  the  government ;  only 
a  few  of  the  most  helpful  sources  are  indicated  below.  Of  all  these 
the  most  useful  is  the  annual  Finance  Rfport,  and  with  this  series 
the  reader  should  early  acquaint  himself.  The  exammation  of 
even  a  single  volume,  as,  for  example,  the  latest,  including  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  reports  of  the  sev- 
eral bureaus,  will  vitalize  the  subject  as  no  amount  of  general  read- 
ing will  accomplish.  Next  in  value  are  the  Statistical  Abstract 
and  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

Miscellaneous  Documents. 

Annals  of  Congress,  1789-1824.  (Washington,  1834-1856.  42 
vo\s.)  —  Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  1824-1837.  (Wash- 
ington, 1 825-1837.  29  vols.)  —  The  Congressional  Globe:  con^ 
taining  Sketches  of  the  Debates  and  Proceedings^  1833-1873. 
(Washington,  1 837-1 873.  109  vols.)  —  Congressional  Record, 
1873-1907.  (Washington,  1873-1907.  41  vols.)  —  The  con- 
gressional debates  are  summarized  in  Abridgment  of  Debates  of 
Congress^  1789-1856,  by  Thomas  H.  Benton.    (N.  Y.,  1857- 
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1861.  16  vols.)  —  For  the  general  student  this  is  by  far  the 
most  useful  collection  for  the  earlier  period. 

American  State  Papers  :  Documents^  Legislative  and  Executive^ 
ITSO-IS^S.  (Washington,  1832.  5  vols.)  —  Is  the  chief  source 
of  documentary  material  for  the  earlier  period,  containing  reports 
of  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  reports  of  committees,  memorials, 
and  statistical  tables. 

Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
1789'1849.  (Washington,  1837-1851.  6  vols.)  —  The  standard 
collection  of  reports,  and  necessary  for  special  inquiries.  Each 
volume  has  an  index:  I,  1789-1814;  II,  1815-1828;  III,  1829- 
1836;  IV,  1837-1844;  V,  1845;  VI,  1846-1849. 

Report  on  the  Finances.  (Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  beginning  with  1849,  bound   as  a  separate  volume.) 

—  This  includes  the  reports  of  the  several  treasury  bureaus, 
among  which  those  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  Director  of  the  Mint  are  of 
special  value.  (These  three  reports  arc  also  published  sc]}a- 
rately  with  addition<il  statistical  tables.)  The  Finance  Reports 
are  of  the  first  importance  to  the  student  of  financial  questions, 
and  may  be  generally  secured  by  application  to  the  Treasury 
Department  or  through  the  citizen^s  congressman. 

Siaiisticai  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  (Published  by  the 
HoreauofStatistics,  Treasury  Department.     First  issue  in  iS7«S.) 

—  Of  special  interest  are  tables  on  receipts  and  expenditures; 
expense  of  collecting  revenue;  internal  revenue  and  sources; 
money  in  treasury  and  in  circulation  ;  gold  and  silver  coinage 

.and  ratfo;  national  banks;  merchandise,  exports,  and  imports; 

pensions;  and  postal  service. 

Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance.     (Published  monthly  by  the 

Bareaa  of  Statistics,   Department  of   Commerce   and   Labor, 

Washing^n.)  — Contains  financial  tables,  clearly  arranged,  and 

occasionally  reinforced  by  useful  diagrams,  relating  to  indebted- 

tiesSy  receipts  and  expenditures,  circulation,  government  deposits, 

and  the  condition  of  the  treasury. 

Atturican  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge,  1830- 

JSn.     (Boston,  1830-1862.     33   vols.)  —  Contains  statistics  of 

coainiercei  expenditures,  etc. 
AmsriutM  Almanac  and  Treasury  of  Facts,  Statistical,  Financial^ 

amd  PaUHcaij  1878-1889.    Edited  by  A.  R.  Spofford.     (N.  Y., 

f]^^iS89u)  —  A  standard  statistical  compendium  while  pub- 

fidied. 
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American  Annual  Cyclopedia  and  Register  of  Important  Events y 
1861-187J^.  (N.  Y.,  1862-1875.  14  vols.)  —  Since  1874  contin- 
ued as  Appleton'*s  Annual  Encyclopedia.  The  annual  article 
on  Finance  is  a  useful  summary.  Consult  also  Index,  1861- 
1875,  and  1876-1887.     2  vols. 

Appropriations^  New  Offices^  etc.  Statement  showing  appropria- 
tions, salaries,  contracts  authorized,  and  chronological  history  of 
the  regular  appropriation  bills,  etc.  (Treasury  Department, 
Washington.)  —  Annual  document. 

Combined  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the 
United  States.  (Published  annually  by  the  Division  of  Book- 
keeping and  Warrants,  Treasury  Department.)  —  Shows  receipts 
by  States,  and  expenditures  by  each  department  for  salaries, 
ordinary  expenditures,  public  works,  etc. 

Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Transmitting  Estimates 
of  Appropriations.     (Annual  publication,  Washington.) 

Statement  of  Balances^  Appropriations ^  and  Expenditures  of  the 
Government.  (Published  annually  by  the  Division  of  Book- 
keeping and  Warrants,  Treasury  Department.)  —  Shows  unex- 
pended balances,  appropriations  available,  etc. 

Statement  of  Appropriations  and  Expenditures  for  Public  Build- 
ings^ River  s^  and  Harbors^  Forts  ^  Arsenals^  Armories^  and  other 
Public  Works  from  1789  to  1882.  (Treasury  Department  Doc- 
ument, No.  373.     Washington,  1882.) 

Unofficial  Sources. 

Hart,  Albert  Bushnell.  American  History  told  by  Contem- 
poraries. (N.  Y.,  etc.,  1897-1902.  4  vols.)  —  A  compilation  of 
sources.     Referred  to  in  this  volume  as  Hart. 

MacDonald,  William.  Select  Documents  Illustrative  of  the 
History  of  the  United  States,  1776-1861.  (N.  Y.  and  London, 
1898.)  —  Of  special  value  for  documents  on  banking.  Contains 
reprints  of  Hamilton's  reports  and  of  papers  relating  to  the  Bank 
controversy  and  Compromise  Tariff. 

McPherson,  Edward.  Political  History  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Great  Rebellion.  (Washington,  1864.  4th  ed.,  1882.) 
^Political  History  of  the  United  States  during  the  Period  of 
Reconstruction,  1865-1870.  (Washington,  1871.  3d  ed.,  1880.) 
—  This  work  is  continued  by  a  series  of  Handbooks  of  Politics^ 
published  biennially.  Contains  copies  of  bills,  votes,  acts, 
judicial  decisions,  etc. 
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Pitkin,  Timothy.  A  Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  (Enlarged  ed.,  1835.  New  Haven, 
1817.)  —  References  are  to  the  first  edition.  Statistical  tables 
are  helpful. 

Seybert,  Adam.  Statistical  Annals,  (Philadelphia,  181 8.)  Em- 
bracing views  of  the  population,  commerce,  fisheries,  lands,  post- 
ofiUce  establishment,  revenues,  mint,  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments, expenditures,  public  debt,  and  sinking  fund  of  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  founded  on  official  documents,  1 789-1818.  — 
Statistical  tables  are  clear  and  well  arranged ;  of  great  aid  to  the 
special  student. 

Thayer,  James  Bradley,  editor.  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law, 
with  Notes,  (Cambridge,  1895.  2  vols.)  —  See  especially  Vol.  1 1, 
chapter  7,  on  taxation;  chapter  1 1,  on  money. 

Speeches,  Addresses,  and  Collected  Works. 

Benton,  Thomas  Hart.  Thirty  Years'  View  from  1820  to  1850, 
(N.  Y.  and  Boston,  1854-1856.  2  vols.)  —  Contains  many  ex- 
tracts from  speeches,  particularly  on  the  U.  S.  Bank,  surplus, 
and  deposits. 

Calhoun,  John  Caldwell.  Works,  (Ed.  by  Richard  K.  CralM. 
N.  Y.,  1853-1855.  6  vols.)  —  Vols.  Il-IV  contain  speeches  in 
Congress  treating  of  the  currency,  sub-treasury,  surplus,  tariff, 
and  internal  improvements. 

ClAT,  Henry.  Works,  (Ed.  with  Zi/<r  by  Calvin  Colton.  N.Y., 
1857.  6  vols.)  —  Contents,  Vols.  I-III,  Life  and  Times,  by 
Cotton  (1844.  2  vols.  Rev.  ed.,  1856.  3  vols.) ;  Vol.  IV, 
Frivaii  Corrtspondtnce  (1855);  Vols.  V-VI,  Speeches,  Also 
repablished  with  introduction  by  Thomas  B.  Reed  (N.  Y.,  1898). 
lie  life  by  Colton  is  eulogistic ;  a  useful  bibliography  on  Clay 
is  given  in  Vol.  I,  pp.  34-38. 

GaxjuATIN,  Albert.  Writings^  ed.  by  Henry  Adams.  (Philadel- 
pliia«  1879.  3  ▼ols*)  —  ^ol*  ^^'  ^s  o^  most  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent of  finance;  contains  the  sketch  of  finances  {\^^)^  and  the 
ijs  on  banking  (1830  and  1841).  All  of  Gallatin's  writings 
financial  questions  are  of  the  first  importance. 

Garpibld,  James  Abram.  Works,  ed.  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale.  (Bos- 
ton,  1882.  2  vols.)  —  Garfield's  speeches  are  scholarly  and 
dnnr  researcfa ;  the  editor^s  notes  are  helpful  and  include 
dmnological  amnmaries  of  legislation. 
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\/^  Hamilton,  Alexander.  Complete  WorkSy  ed.  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  (N.Y.,  1885-1886.  9  vols.)  —  Vols.  II-lIl  are  devoted 
to  finance,  and  Vol.  VIII  contains  the  index. 

Richardson,  James  Daniel,  editor.  A  Compilation  of  the 
Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents^  1789-1897,  (Washing- 
ton, 1896-1899.  10  vols.)  —  References  have  been  freely  made 
to  the  collection  throughout  this  volume,  under  the  title,  Mes- 
sages and  Papers, 

Sherman,  John.  Selected  Speeches  and  Reports  on  Finance  and 
Taxation  from  1859  to  1878.  (N.  Y..  1879.)  — An  aid  to  the 
special  student. 

Taussig,  Frank  W.,  editor.  State  Papers  and  Speeches  on  the 
Tariff,  (Cambridge,  1892.) — Contains  Hamilton*s  Report  on 
Manufactures ;  Gallatin's  Memorial  of  the  Free-Trade  Conven- 
tion; Walker's  Treasury  Report  of  1845  ;  Clay  and  Webster  on 
the  Tariff  of  1824. 

Webster,  Daniel.  Works,  (Boston,  185 1.  6  vols.)  — Vols. 
III-V  are  of  immediate  interest  for  finance,  containing  speeches 
in  Congress,  181 5-1850,  treating  of  the  currency,  banking,  sur- 
plus, deficits,  tariff,  and  public  lands. 

Woodbury,  Levi.  Writings^  Political^  fudicialy  and  Literary. 
(Boston,  1852.  3  vols.) — Vol.  I  contains  speeches  on  tariff 
legislation  and   banking  questions,  including  the  removal    of 

deposits. 

Periodicals. 

Bankers*  Magazine,  Rhodes  Journal  of  Banking  and  the  Bankers' 
Magazine  consolidated.  (N.  Y.,  1846-1906.  73  vols.)  —  In  July 
the  Bankers'  Magazine  and  Statistical  Register  united  with 
Rhodes  Journal  of  Banking  under  the  title  of  Rhodes  Journal  of 
Banking  and  the  Bankers*  Magazine  consolidated.  In  January, 
1896^  the  title  of  Bankers'  Magazine  was  resumed  with  sub-title 
as  above.  This  series  is  an  indispensable  aid,  on  account  of 
special  articles,  documentary  material,  and  monthly  tables. 

Bradstreet^s.  A  Journal  of  Trade,  Finance,  and  Public  Economy. 
(Issued  weekly.  N.  Y.,  1907.  35  vols.)  —  Comment  and  edito- 
rials make  a  fairly  complete  record  on  public  finance. 

Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
Quarterly.  (Boston,  1869-1906.  36  vols.) — Contains  valuable 
papers  illustrating  the  protectionist  point  of  view. 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.  (Published  weekly.  N.  Y., 
1865-1907.  84  vols.)  —  Editorials  represent  New  York  bankers' 
point  of  view  on  the  relation  of  the  treasury  to  the  mooey  market 
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Tlie  Financial  Review.  (Issued  annually  by  the  publishers  of 
the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  N.  Y.,  1873.)  —  Of 
special  value  is  the  annual  retrospect  of  United  States  securities, 
course  of  debt,  and  prices  of  bonds. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin^  consolidated 
1893.  Journal  of  Commerce,  established,  1827 ;  Commercial  /?///- 
/f///f,  established,  1865.  (Issued  weekly.  N.Y.,  1892.  55  vols.) 
—  The  most  valuable  daily  for  information  concerning  public 
finance. 

Niles*  Weekly  Register  and  Niles*  National  Register,  (  Baltimore, 
1811-1848.  73  vols.)  —  Of  great  value  for  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century. 

Sound  Currency,  Monthly,  published  by  Committee  on  Sound 
Currency  of  Reform  Club.  (N.  Y.,  1 894-1 901.  8  vols.  Now 
quarterly.)  —  Many  of  the  issues  are  reprints  of  special  studies  ; 
lists  of  monetary  literature  are  published  ;  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant issues  published  previous  to  1896  were  gathered  into  a 
volume  known  as  the  Sound  Currency  Red  Book. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  valuable  articles  are  found  in  the  quar- 
terlies devoted  to  political  science  and  economies  :  — 

AsmaU  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 

€nc€.    (Philadelphia,  1 890-1 906.    28  vols.) 
TIU  Journal  of  Political  Economy,     (Chicago,   1892- 1906.     14 

▼ds.) 
Poiiiical  Science  Quarterly,     (Boston,  1886- 1906.     21  vols.) 
TTkM  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,     (Boston,  1886- 1906.    20 

vols.) 
nu  VmU  Review.    (New  Haven,  1892-1906.     14  vols.) 

yzn.  Bibliographies  and  Finding  Lists. 

As  a  further  aid  to  the  reader  the  following  special  bibliographies 
are  leoommended.  The  list  by  Bogart  and  Rawles  is  of  special 
valneforthe  period  1789-1865,  and  with  its  aid  the  bibliographies 
in  this  volume  can  easily  be  made  more  comprehensive.  The  use 
of  government  documents  is  still  a  forbidding  task,  but  the  labor 
nuy  ht  lightened  by  consulting. in  advance  the  Aids  by  Lane. 

Bogart,  Ernest  L.,  and  Rawlrs,  William  A.  Trial  Bibliog- 
rmpky  mud  Outline  of  Lectures  on  the  Financial  History  of  the 
UmUid  States,  (Oberlin,  1901.  pp.  49.)  —  An  excellent  list 
adccted  with  discrimination,  with  precise  page  references,  ex- 
tea^iV  tiuongh  the  Civil  War. 
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BowKER,  Richard  Rogers,  and  Iles,  George.  The  RecuUr^s 
Guide  in  Economic  and  Political  Science.  (N.  Y.  and  London, 
1 891.)  —  Bibliographical,  with  brief  notes ;  see  especially  pp.  35- 
41  on  money  and  banking;  pp.  54-65  on  protection,  free  trade, 
and  tarifiE  (p.  56,  references  to  public  documents) ;  pp.  68-73  o"^ 
public  finance. 

Channing,  Edward,  and  Hart,  Albert  Bushnell.  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  American  History.  (Boston,  etc.,  1896.)  —  A  most 
useful  handbook  of  references  to  political  and  economic  topics 
allied  to  finance.  For  special  references  to  financial  subjects, 
see  §§  151,  158, 174,  182-185,  I95»  211.  Does  not  extend  beyond 
the  Civil  War. 

Comprehensive  Index  of  the  Publications  of  the  United  States 
Government^  1889-1893.  (Washington^  1894.)  —  Compiler,  John 
G.  Ames,  was  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  While  not  a  detailed  topical  index,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  student  who  wishes  to  consult  congressional 
documents ;  see  particularly.  Silver,  p.  392 ;  TarifiF,  p.  416 ;  Treas- 
ury Department,  p.  427. 

Catalogue  of  Public  Documents  of  the  Fiftyfourth  Congress^  First 
Session^  and  of  all  the  Departments  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Period  from  July  i,  1895,  to  June  SO,  1896. 
(Washington,  1898.)  —  Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  government  printing-office.  This 
index  is  more  easily  used  than  the  foregoing ;  helpful  cross- 
references  are  given.  See  in  particular  Finance,  etc.,  pp.  220- 
221;   National  Banks,  p.  419;  Reciprocity,  p.  535;  Silver,  pp. 

57^579;  Tariff,  p.  613. 
Catalogue  of  the  Public  Documents  of  the  Fiftyfourth  Congress^ 

Second  Session,  etc.^for  the  Period  July  1, 1896,  to  June  SO,  1897. 

(Washington,  1899.)  —  Consult  topics  as  in  foregoing  volume. 
Catalogue  of  the  Documents  of  the  Fifty  fifth  Congress,  etc.,  for  the 

Period  from  July  1, 1897,  to  June  SO,  1899.   (Washington,  1901.) 

—  Sec  Bonds  of  the  U.  S.,  pp.  103-105;  Currency,  p.  232;  Cus- 
toms Service,  p.  234.   Consult  other  topics  as  in  previous  volume. 

Lane,  Lucius  Page.  Aids  to  the  Use  of  Government  Publica- 
tions. (Boston,  Vol.  VII,  No.  49,  pp.  40-58.  In  Quarterly  Pub- 
lications of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  March,  1900.) 

—  Contains  a  select  list  of  indexes  of  federal  public  documents, 
and  helpful  advice  as  to  their  use. 

McKee,  T.  H.  Index  to  the  Reports  ofCommitUes.  (Washington, 
1887.    2  vols.)  —  Author  was  clerk  in  the  document  n>om»  U.  S. 
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Senate.  See  lists  of  reports  of  Senate  committees  on  appro- 
priations and  finance;  and  of  the  House  committees  on  appro- 
priations, banking  and  currency,  commerce  (import  duties) ; 
expenditures,  manufactures,  retrenchment,  and  ways  and  means. 

Poole,  William  Frederick,  and  Fletcher,  William  Isaac, 
and  others.  Poole  s  Index  to  Periodical  Literature^  1S02-1S81. 
(Rev.  ed.  Boston,  etc.,  1893.  2  vols.)  —  First  Supplement.  1882- 
1886.  (Boston,  etc.,  iSS».)  —  Second  Supplement,  1887-1891, 
(Boston,  etc.,  1893.)—  Third  Supplement,  1802-1896.  (Boston, 
etc.,  l^J.)  — Fourth  Supplement,  1897-1901.  (Boston,  etc., 
1903.)  —  The  standard  guide  to  periodical  literature;  consult 
especially  Bank  of  United  States  ;  Banks  ;  Banking ;  Currency  ; 
Silver  ;  Tariff ;  United  States,  Finances  of. 

Poore,  Ben  Per  ley.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Govern- 
ment Publications  of  the  United  States,  Sept.  5,  1774,  lo  March 
4,1881.  (Washington,  1885.)  —  Not  very  easily  used,  but  the 
only  index  available  for  the  period  as  a  whole. 

IZ.  Speoial  Bzeroiaea  and  Investigation. 

In  no  subject  of  applied  economics  is  there  more  abundant  op- 
portunity for  individual  and  special  investigation  than  in  that  of 
American  finance.  As  an  example  of  immediate  interest,  it  is 
sqggested  that  the  student  read  the  daily  treasury  statement,  which 
can  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Treasury  Department,  or  may 
be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  principal  financial  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  The  writer  has  secured  useful  results  by  assigning 
to  the  several  members  of  a  class  the  graphic  representation  of 
tiie  principal  facts  found  in  the  daily  treasury  statement,  such  as 
ttkt  amount  of  cash  in  the  treasury,  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
national  bank  depositories  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  daily  receipts  and  expenditures.  The  daily 
checking  of  these  and  similar  tables  leads  to  the  development  of  a 
keen  judgment  not  only  as  to  what  is  occurrmg,  but  as  to  what 
nay  occur  on  the  morrow. 

As  iUnstrating  the  range  of  practical  exercises  which  quickly 
introduce  the  student  to  the  consideration  of  current  questions,  a 
lew  tabjects  are  suggested :  — 

B.  Tlw  price  of  govenunent  securities  as  quoted  in  Ni/es'  Reqtster,  the  Bankers* 

tiM  Commeraai  and  Financial  Chronicle^  or  Bradstreei* s,  with 
fiw  ftnctmtkxis. 

history  of  a  loan  UU,  as  derived  from  the  Annals  of  Con- 
gnfp  tfas  GMffp  or  Recmrd. 
5i  XhsU^toij  of  s  losBi  iti  imei  and  redemptions. 
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4.  The  dqKMit  of  government  funds  in  national  banks  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
the  reiiiKini  lor  changes. 

%,  The  history  of  the  tariff  duties  on  a  single  commodity,  as  tea,  wool,  salt,  sugar ; 
with  this  can  be  combined  a  study  of  import  figures  for  the  same  commodity. 

6.  The  classification  of  expenditures  according  to  a  logical  scheme.  The  expen- 
ditures of  the  government  have  never  been  tabulated  in  a  detailed  and 
systematic  way ;  and  it  is  lioped  that  in  the  near  future  monographs  may  be 
written  devoted  to  an  historical  account  of  the  several  branches  of  public  ex- 
|t«ndltures.  As  contributory  to  this  larger  work,  much  preliminary  research 
can  Iw  clone  to  advantage  by  the  individual  student. 

f,  'I'hit  assignment  of  a  speech  of  a  senator  or  representative  on  some  financial 
(|UiTkti(in,  with  the  requirement  that  all  facts  be  checked  by  reference  to 
(ifArial  documents. 

|.  The  distribution  of  votes  on  a  financial  bill ;  this  is  of  more  value  for  the 
•arlier  pmod  of  our  history,  for  since  the  Civil  War  votes  on  the  tariff  have 
bMn  strictly  drawn  on  party  lines. 

9*  'ihe  f)ri>|>«ration  of  bibliographies  with  special  reference  to  government  docu- 
m#iit«f  No  labor  here  is  too  slight ;  the  reports  of  congressional  committees 
Af«  buried  treMurei,  awaiting  energetic  pick  and  shovel. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
COLONIAL  FINANCE. 

1.  References. 

Bibliographies:  Bogart  and  Rawles,  3-9;  Channing  and  TIart.  284- 
S85;  289  (Stamp  Act) ;  A.  M.  Davis,  Currency  atid  Bankhif^  in  the  Pnn'- 
itice  0f  Meusathusetts  Bay,  in  Pub.  of  Amer.  Econ.  Assn.,  Third  Series, 
I,  No-  4p  ch.  XXII ;  J.  Winsor,  Narrative  History  of  America,  V,  170- 
177;  and  monographs  referred  to  below  in  fohns  Hopkins  University 
Simiits  and  Columbia  College  Studies.  The  notes  in  C.  J.  Bullock, 
Mptietary  History  of  United  States,  furnish  many  references  on  money. 
Facsimile  cuta  of  paper  money  arc  found  in  Winsor  and  in  Davis. 

COMMOOITIES  AS  Money:  H.  White,  10-22;  S.  W.  Kosendale,  Jram- 
fum  Ckrrgmty^  in  Sound  Currency,  III,  No.  8  (March,  1896);  C.  J. 
Bollock,  7-1  a;  W.  B.  Weeden,  Indian  Money,  in  /.  H.  U  Studies,  II, 

Coinage:  Bullock,  12-28;  D.  K.  Watson,  History  of  American  Coin- 
tjge^  1-7;  J.  H.  Hickox,  A  Historical  Account  of  American  Coinnxe 
(Albany,  1858,  Plates);  S.  S.  Crosby,  Early  Coins  of  America  (Boston. 
1875,  Plates) ;  C.  H.  Swan,  Jr.,  Spanish  Silver  Dollars  in  Massachusetts, 
in  Smmd  Currtmy^  VI,  73-80;  W.  G.  Sumner,  The  Spanish  Dollar  and 
ike  COmtml  SkiliiHg,  in  Amer.  Hist.  A'er.  (July,  189S) ;  W.  G.  Sumner, 
CmnSkUHngtf  Matsackmttts  Bay,  in  Yale  Peview,  VII,  247,  405. 

Paper  Money:  (I)  Contemporary  :    W.  Douglass,  Discourse  eon- 

ttmmg  tki  CwTOKtes  of  tht  British  Plantations  in  America  (1740), 
nprfaited  and  edited  by  C.J.  Bullock,  in  Stud.  Amer.  Econ.  Assn.,  II, 
No.  5  (etpedally  pp.  305-318) ;  J.  Wright,  The  American  Negotiator  of 
ikg  VmrimtM  CurrenckM  of  tht  British  Colonies  in  America  (1761);  South 
Carwim^s  Mrti  P^tper  Money  (1739),  in  Sound  Currency,  V,  34-45;  B. 
KranUin,  Works  (Bigelow,  cd),  I,  359-383;  IV,  11-15,  79-94;  A.  B. 
'BaaX^Amiriemn  Bistpry^  U,  251-254;  A.  M.  Davi.s,  Tracts  Relating  to  the 
Casrremy  oftkg  Mossachusetts  Bay,  (ii)  General:  G.  Bancroft.  Plea 
Jmr  tik  ComstSttttWH,  9-28;  C.  J.  Bullock,  29-59;  W.  Gouge,  Money, 
BKt  U,  1-45;  J.  J    Knoa^  z-8;  F.  A.  Walker,  Money,  305-326;  U. 
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While,  izo-ii^;**  J^'%C  Sumner,  History  of  American  Currency^  1^3. 
(iii)  Si'KciAl^  IJ.UTiillips,  Iltstorical  Sketches  of  the  Paper  Currency  of 
the  Amerjcan  felonies  (2  vols.,  1865) ;  F.  F.  McLeod,  Fiat  Money  and 
Cur^rtpcy^f^Jlation  m  New  England  from  1620  to  1739,  in  Anmiis  Amer, 
^Acfi^h^P^ft' Sd.^  Xll,  57-77  (Sept.,  1S9S) ;  11.  Hronson,  Historical  Account 
•Jfjikntnectiiui  Currency^  in  Papers  of  New  Haven  Col.  Hist.Soc.,1  (1865); 
JL  0.  I'alfrcy,  History  of  Nnu  England,  V,  96-109  (Massachusetts) ;  A. 
M.  I  )sivis,  Currency  and  Banking  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in 
PuIk  of  Amer.  Econ.  Assn.,  Third  Scries,  I,  No.  4  (Dec,  1900,  Plates) ; 
('.  II.  J.  Douglass,  Financial  History  of  Massachusetts ,  117-135;  S.  S. 
Rider  and  IJ.  R.  Potter,  Some  Account  of  the  Bills  of  Credit  or  Paper 
Money  of  P.  /.,  17 10-1786;  II.  White,  New  Yori^s  ColonicU  Currency^  in 
Sound  Currency,  V,  50-64;  C.  J.  Bullock,  207-259  (New  Hampshire), 
125-183  (North  Carolina);  C.  W.  Macfarlane,  Pennsylvania  Paper  Cur- 
rency in  Annals  Amer,  Acad.  Pol.  Sci.,  VIII,  50-126;  P.  A.  Bruce, 
Economic  History  of  Virginia,  II,  ch.  19;  W.  Z.  Ripley,  Financial  His- 
tory of  Virf^inia,  108-144  (hard  money),  145-166  (paper  money). 

(!oix)NiAL  Banking:  H.  While,  24S-258;  A.  M.  Davis,  Currency 
and  Banking  in  the  Pro::  of  Mass.  Bay;  Part  II,  Banking,  in  I^tih.  of 
Amer.  Econ.  Assn.,  Third  Series,  II,  No.  2  (May,  1901),  particularly 
fh.  12;  A.  M.  Davis,  A  Connecticut  Land  Bank  of  the  i8//4  Century  in 
(^htar.  foitr.  of  Econ.,  XIII,  70. 

Taxai'Ion  :  IVie  Stamp  Act,  1765,  in  American  History  Leaflets,  No. 
21  (May,  1S95);  B.  Franklin,  IVorks,  IV,  97-1 11 ;  288-299;  V,  440-531 ; 
A.  B.  Hart,  American  History^W,  394-417;  W.  MacDonald, *SV/^<-/  Charters^ 
27 J  (Sugar  Act),  2S1  (Stamp  Act),  322  (Revenue  Act),  327  (Tea  Act); 
r,  C,  Plehn,  Introduction  to  Public  Finance,  139-142;  E.  R.  A.  Seligmsui, 
Jufome  Tax  in  American  Colonies  and  States,  in  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  X,  22&- 
247  ;  W.  Hi)],  Colonial  7\iriffs,  in  Quar.  fnir.  of  F.con.,  VII,  7S-IOO;  O. 
\,.  Klliolt,  'The  Tariff  ControTcrsy,  ^-^^  in  Leland  Stanford,  Jr. ^  Univ. 
Monogtap/is  Hist.,  No.  i ;  J.  D.  Goss,  History  of  Tariff  AdministratioH  in 
the  U.  .v.,  in  Col.  Coll.  Stud.,  I,  No.  2,  10-23;  W.  C  Y\?\ie.x ,  American 
Trade  Pegulations  before  1789.  in  Papers  of  Amer.  Hist.  Assn.y  HI,  221; 
W.  (J.  .Sumner,  Alexander  Hamilton,  37-52  (taxation  by  England);  F. 
R.  Jones,  History  of  Taxation  in  Connecticut,  1 636-1776,  in  J.  H,  (/. 
Stud.,  XIV,  No.  8;  C.  H.  J.  Douglass  (as  above),  13-95;  J-  C.  Schwab, 
History  of  Nnv  York  Property  Tax,  in  Pub.  Amer.  Econ.  Assn.,  V,  No.  5; 
K.  h.  Whitney,  Goi'emment  of  the  Colony  of  S.  C,  vaj.  H  U.  Stud.,  XIII, 
97-109 ;  W.  Z.  Ripley  (as  al)ove),  1 1-107 ;  P.  A.  Bruce,  Economic  History 
of  P'iri^inia:  H.  L.  Osgood,  N'eiv  Eni^land  Colonial  Finafice,  in  Pol.  Sci, 
Quar.,  XIX,  So-106. 

2.    Scope  of  the  Work. 

The  term  finance,  according  to  the  precise  academic  defini- 
tion of  modern  authorities,  refers  to  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of   an  individual^  company,  or  government.      "The 
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supply  and  application  of  state  resources  constitute  the  subject 
matter  of  public  finance,"  is  the  definition  given  by  Prof. 
Bastable;  and  successive  American  writers  on  this  subject, 
AdamSy  Plehn,  and  Daniels,  use  the  term  in  substantially  the 
same  sense.  In  the  following  narrative  of  American  experi- 
ence the  expression  "financial  history"  will  be  given  a 
broader  scope  and  will  include  also  some  consideration  of 
the  monetary  system  of  the  country,  such  as  coinage  and 
bank  issues.  This  extension  is  made  partly  for  convenience, 
since  the  two  subjects  of  money  and  of  finance  in  its  narrow- 
est interpretation  are  related  in  interest  to  the  student  of 
public  affairs;  and  partly  because  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
the  policy  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  either  as 
to  expenditures  or  to  income,  without  reference  to  the  devel- 
opment of  public  opinion  and  experience  in  the  management 
of  its  monetary  operations. 

In  no  country  of  the  world  has  national  finance  been  so 
quickly  and  so  violently  affected  by  political  environment 
and  current  economic  experience  as  in  the  United  States. 
This  influence  has  been  due  to  many  causes,  —  in  part  to  the 
sudden  break  with  the  parent  country  in  1775,  leaving  ani- 
mosities which  grew  into  suspicion  or  contempt  for  European 
aperience ;  in  part  to  the  abstract  political  philosophy  which 
eaily  obtained  a  strong  hold  upon  the  reasoning  of  political 
leaden  in  America  and  which  led  to  a  confidence  in  abstract 
ideas  beyond  practical  possibilities ;  and  in  part  to  the  new- 
ness of  our  economic  life  and  the  enormous  scale  on  which 
the  resources  of  the  country  have  been  developed.  A  com- 
plete and  satisiactory  treatment  of  the  financial  history  of  the 
United  States  might  well  involve,  therefore,  the  bases  of  Ameri- 
can political  philosophy  as  expressed  in  constitutional  law  and 
judicial  interpretation,  and  also  a  view  of  the  material  exten- 
sion of  the  country  as  witnessed  in  the  unparalleled  growth 
of  Bgriculturej  manufactures,  mining,  transportation,  and  foreign 
GQlDfiierce.  Such  an  extended  treatment  is  obviously  impos- 
|U^  within  the  limits  set   for  this  work;   but  the   reader 
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should  be  alert  to  connect  this  narrative  of  financial  measures 
with  the  underlying  forces  of  political  opinion  and  economic 
development. 

The  financial  history  of  the  present  government  of  the 
United  States  has  its  roots  in  the  methods,  experiences,  and 
political  philosophy  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  In  part  the 
revenue  systems  of  those  settlements  were  prescribed  by 
external  authorities  or  inspired  by  non-resident  commercial 
interests;  in  part  they  were  the  expression  of  local  needs, 
enunciated  by  freemen  slowly  learning  to  legislate  for  them- 
selves. The  colonies  were  established  at  different  times  and 
under  different  impulses,  and  it  is  consequently  natural  that 
they  should  have  tried  a  variety  of  revenue  measures,  for  the 
most  part  crude  and  yet  on  the  whole  not  badly  adapted  to 
new  and  raw  conditions  of  material  life.  Rarely,  except  in 
time  of  war,  were  the  demands  upon  the  colonial  treasuries 
burdensome  or  excessivg.  and  the  adjustment  of  revenue  to 
expenditure  or  of  expenditure  to  revenue  was  easily  ma< 
Most  of  the  colonies  fell  into  the  error  of  too  abundant  issues 
of  paper  money ;  at  first,  to  meet  special  strains,  and,  later, 
in  many  instances  to  discharge  ordinary  obligations  which 
should  have  been  met  by  taxation ;  but  this  error  was  fostered 
by  the  argument  that  the  community  needed  a  greater  supply 
of  money  both  as  loanable  capital  and  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  —  an  argument  entirely  distinct  from  budgetary 
requirements.  With  the  revolt  against  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  cenlury  there  arose  the  necessity  of 
some  national  system  of  finance  to  meet  expenditures  under- 
taken in  a  common  cause,  particularly  in  the  support  of  the 
army.  A  national  system  had  to  be  created  not  only  out  of 
the  varied  and  crude  financial  experiences  of  the  thirteen 
colonies,  but  also  in  a  time  of  political  confusion,  when  there 
was  little  opportunity  for  inquiry,  deliberation,  and  careful 
maturing  of  plans.  Financial  disaster  was  the  result.  During 
the  closing  years  of  the  Revolution  and  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  in   1783   rapid  and  critical  experiments  were  tried. 
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leading  finally  to  a  new  constitution  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  federal  financial  system  of  the  United 
States.  Introductory  to  the  federal  system  of  finance 
which  will  chiefly  occupy  this  narrative,  two  chronological 
periods  must  therefore  be  considered :  ( i )  the  financial 
experiences  of  the  colonies;  and  (2)  the  finances  of  the 
Revolution  together  with  the  transition  experiments  of  the 
Confederacy. 

In  the  treatment  of  colonial  financial  practice  it  will  be 
impossible  to  consider  each  colony  separately,  either  in  fiscal 
organization  or  as  to  ways  and  means  for  getting  revenue. 
The  survey  must  serve  simply  to  disclose  the  more  important 
methods  and  fiscal  instruments  with  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  had  become  acquainted  on  their  own  soil 
daring  the  years  of  preparation  for  their  national  independent 

career. 

3.    Eoonomic  FactorB. 

The  economic  life  of  the  colonies  was  extremely  simple, 
and  yet  was  active  in  many  difierent  ways.  The  settlements 
were  scattered  over  an  extended  seaboard  and  differed  in 
climate  and  natural  resources.  They  differed  also  in  occupa- 
tions; besides  the  plantations  of  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  and 
indigo  in  the  South,  and  the  smaller  flirms  of  tillage  and 
pasturage  in  New  England  and  the  middle  colonies,  every- 
where were  fisheries,  forests  of  timber  and  naval  stores,  and 
scattered  outposts  of  hunters  and  trappers.  In  many  ways 
these  wide-spread  communities  were  sufficient  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  own  economic  wants.  With  wonderful  resource- 
fidneas  the  people  resorted  to  household  manufactures  covering 
an  extended  range  of  commodities,  but  the  standards  of  life 
had  been  so  far  developed  that  each  section  called  for  supplies 
from  abroad,  such  as  English  woollens,  linens,  ammunition,  • 
and  hooiehold  supplies.  The  people  of  New  England  en- 
fi^ged  in  the  manufacture  of  clapboards,  hoops,  shingles, 
and  -framed  timber,  which  they  exported  to  the  West  Indies 
in  eaduuige  for  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses ;  in  part  these  latter 
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commodities  were  used  at  home  and  in  part  they  were  dis- 
posed of  in  other  markets  to  help  settle  the  indebtedness  to 
England.  But,  more  than  all  else,  Northern  settlers  found 
their  security  against  bankruptcy  in  the  construction  of  ships  . 
and  in  the  fisheries.  Ships  were  exported  to  England ;  and 
fish  were  sent  in  colonial  bottoms  to  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Italy;  cargoes  were  secured  in  these  countries  for  England, 
and  the  profits  of  this  freighting  did  much  to  settle  the 
international  balance  of  trade. 

The  colonies  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
had  much  the  same  products  as  those  in  New  England,  with 
the  exception  of  fish.  Richer  in  soil  and  warmer  in  climate, 
they  were  able  to  raise  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  other 
grains,  to  manufacture  them  into  flour,  and  easily  to  dispose 
of  them  in  the  West  Indies.  In  payment  the  middle  colonies 
likewise  secured  funds  in  bills  of.  exchange  for  use  in  buying 
goods  in  England.  The  products  of  the  Southern  colonies 
were  in  immediate  demand  in  the  mother  country,  and 
hence  the  commerce  of  this  section  was  more  direct. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  the  economic  prosperity  of 
a  large  part  of  the  settlements  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies 
was  necessary ;  and  as  the  stnigglc  to  gain  this  trade  was 
keen  the  regulations  prescribed  by  Englantl  were  frequently 
disregarded. 

This  restrictive  legislation,  commonly  called  the  navigation  ^ 
laws,  began  in  1660  by  limitinj;  the  export  market  of  colonial 
sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  and  dyeing  woods  to 
the  English  dominions ;  but  gradually  other  commodities,  as 
rice,  naval  stores,  and  furs,  were  placed  upon  the  "  enumerated 
list,"  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  colonial  enterprise.  So, 
too,  the  importation  of  liluropean  goods  was  restricted  to 
British,  that  is,  English  or  colonial  built,  shipping,  laden  in 
England,  thus  requiring  all  American  vessels,  if  im|>orting 
continental  produce,  to  make  an  immediate  clearing  from 
England  itself.  From  these  harsh  regulations  modifications 
were  made  in  permitting  exportations  of  enumerated  goods 
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not  only  to  the  mother  country,  but  also  to  that  part  of  Europe 
lying  to  the  south  of  Cape  Fiiiisterrc,  to  certain  parts  of  Africa, 
and  to  the  West  Indies  in  general.  The  frequent  changes  in 
the  navigation  policy  of  England,  its  interference  with  the 
natural  course  of  trade  to  the  prejudice  of  settlements  strug- 
gling against  odds,  and  the  disrespect  shown  to  law  through 
constant  evasion,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  seeking  for 
an  explanation  for  a  part  of  the  later  antagonism  of  the  colo- 
nies to  the  mother  country.* 

Manufactures  were  but  slightly  developed  outside  of  the 
household  at  any  time  before  the  Revolution.  Labor  was 
expensive,  and  more  profitable  when  directed  to  other  pur- 
suits. There  were  a  few  fulling-mills,  hat-making  establish- 
mentSy  an  occasional  paper-mill,  charcoal  furnaces  for  pig  iron, 
some  forges  for  making  bar  iron,  and  slitting-mills.  There 
wasy  however,  enough  manufacturing  enterprise  to  arouse  the 
feare  of  English  manufacturers,  and  in  a  few  but  important 
instances  to  lead  to  repressive  legislation  in  the  field  of  manu- 
factureSj  especially  woollens,  hats,  and  iron.  In  spite  of  all 
the  laws  calculated  to  reduce  the  colonists  to  industrial  de- 
pendency, the  settlements  as  a  whole  prospered,  —  as  a  matter 
of  tact,  the  laws  in  many  instances  were  not  enforced  with 
stringency.  The  higher  custom-house  officials,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  treasury,  were  permitted  to  live  in  England,  and 
treated  their  offices  as  sinecures.  Apparently  the  statesmen 
in  control  of  English  affairs  recognized  that  it  would  be  dis- 
astfooi  to  the  fortunes  of  the  colonics  to  compel  strict  obedi- 
ence^and  under  this  policy  of  toleration  there  grew  up  a  large 
illicit  but  permitted  trade. 

The  white  population  of  the  colonies  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  amounted  to  a  little  over  a  million. 

1  Ptofesior  Ashley  in  a  recent  and  exhaustive  study  concludes,  that, 
wUi  the  exception  of  the.  molasses  business,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
AsMficui  trade  was  strictly  legal.  It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  I 
fanre  not  had  the  opportunity  to  make  an  examination  of  this  subject 
ia-MpOidaiioe  whh  the  evidence  submitted. 
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One-third  was  in  New  England,  a  little  more  in  the  middle 
colonies,  and  about  one-quarter  in  the  settlements  south  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  was  about 
;;^900,ooo  just  after  the  date  referred  to,  but  it  greatly 
increased  because  of  the  shii)ments  on  account  of  the  war 
with  France ;  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  colonists 
were  brought  much  more  prominently  to  the  surface.  The 
exix)rts  did  not  quite  equal  the  imports  in  value  according  to 
the  custom-house  valuations,  and  this  explains  the  constant 
drain  of  specie,  and  the  agitation  for  issues  of  paper  currency 
to  supply  commercial  needs  of  exchange.  ^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  there  were  no  bankers  in 
the  colonies ;  such  functions  of  banking  as  were  then  devel- 
oped were  carried  on  by  merchants.  The  differentiation  of 
comuicrcial  occupations  had  hardly  bcgim  ;  there  were  few  if 
any  joint-stock  companies,  and  associated  action  on  any  large 
scale  was  unknown.  The  individual  merchant,  when  oppor- 
tunity arose  and  ambition  led,  was  a  factor,  an  exchange-agent 
and  banker,  a  ship-owner,  and,  in  general,  undertook  all  the 
financial  responsibilities  which  are  now  shared  by  several  kinds 
of  corporations  under  forms  of  restricted  liability.  The  indi- 
vidual relied  upon  himself;  he  was  careful,  therefore,  not  to 
get  into  debt,  because  standing  debt  imlicated  a  serious  de- 
parture from  right  living,  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment. 
Undoubtedly  the  harsh  provisions  of  the  debtor  laws  which 
were  tenaciously  maintained  long  after  expanding  industry  jus- 
tified the  use  of  credit,  had  much  to  do  with  inspiring  paper 
money  issues,  from  which  it  was  believed  relief  would  come. 

4.     Expenditures. 

Taxation  is  necessitated  by  public  expenditure,  and  this  in 
turn  depends  upon  the  stage  of  refinement  of  civic  life  which 
has  been  developed.  The  colonial  governments  were  of  a 
simple  type.  In  the  early  days  of  settlement  the  support  of 
the  governor  was  probably  the  most  burdensome  single  charge 
placed  upon  a  colony.    The  salaries  of  the  few  executive 
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assistants  or  heads  of  departments  were  small,  and  in  many 
instances  the  governor  and  inferior  officers  were  paid  by  fees, 
thus  lessening  the  need  of  regular  taxation.  Occasionally 
there  was  additional  expenditure  for  the  support  of  a  colonial 
agent  in  London.  The  legislative  sessions  were  short,  and  the 
pay  of  members  when  allowed  not  large.  The  court-houses 
were  often  handsome  but  never  large,  and  there  was  no  need 
for  a  highly  organized  and  expensive  judiciary.  In  times  of 
peace  there  was  no  local  navy,  not  even  in  the  ship-building 
colonies.  The  military  burden  was  met  for  the  most  part  by 
a  system  of  locally  organized  militia,  the  expenses  of  which 
were  assessed  upon  the  individual  members  or  upon  the  town 
or  county.  No  expensive  public  works  were  undertaken,  the 
demand  being  confined  to  bridges,  highways,  and  a  few  public 
buildings.  Nor  had  there  been  developed  that  class  of  ex- 
penditures, now  so  common,  for  the  satisfaction  of  humanita- 
rian and  social  impulses,  as  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  poor, 
insane,  or  criminals,  except  by  the  local  units  of  administra- 
tion. Only  in  case  of  an  Indian  war  or  conflict  with  France, 
the  great  rival  of  England  on  the  North  American  continent, 
was  any  heavy  demand  made  upon  the  colonial  treasuries ; 
hence  taxation  was  light. 

* 
5.    Taxation. 

The  colonists  were  acquainted  with  taxation  under  two  dif- 
ferent forms.  The  English  government  in  accordance  with  its 
tnde  and  navigation  laws  established  a  revenue  or  customs 
•ervice  which  was  entirely  under  its  control,  the  officers  being 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  regulations  and  duties  imposed 
vider  these  hws  were  primarily  designed  to  protect  the  com- 
meeee  and  manufactures  of  the  mother  countr)'  rather  than  to 
Mrioh  the  treasnry,  and  the  revenue  thus  collected  at  the  custom 
hiadKS  wu  insignificant.  Besides  the  imperial  system  of  tax- 
atiob,  each  colony  had  its  own  methods  of  raising  revenue  for 
bod  tutedB ;  and  here  may  be  found  the  greatest  variety  of 
1^  iadoding    direct  taxes  upon   persons  and   property, 
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indirect  taxes  upon  consumption  through  excise  or  internal 
duties,  and  a  system  of  tariff  and  customs  duties  which 
some  of  the  colonics  established  in  addition  to  the  system 
maintained  by  England.  The  administrative  methods  of 
the  colonies  were  simple  and  in  keeping  with  the  immature 
development  of  commerce  and  industry.  In  some  of  the 
colonies  there  was  no  separate  fiscal  organization  for  the 
collection  of  taxes,  the  duty  being  entrusted  to  the  judicial 
machinery,  especially  the  sheriff. 

The  taxing  systems  of  the  colonies  varied  from  each  other 
according  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the  several  sections 
of  the  country;  they  have  been  conveniently  classified  by 
Seligman  into  three  different  types.  In  the  democratic  com- 
munities of  New  England  we  find  the  primitive  poll  tax  and 
a  tax  on   the  gross   produce  of  the  land,  which  was   finally 

•  expanded  into  a  general  proi>erty  tax ;  to  these  was  then 
added  a  faculty  tax.  In  the  Southern  colonies  with  their 
class  supremacy  the  land  tax  was  naturally  unpopular  among 
the  landholders,  and  taxes  laid  upon  slaves  found  little  favor 
because  they  also  reached  only  the  influential  and  niling  part 
of  the  community.     Consequently  taxation  was  mainly  indirect 

V  through  import  and  export  duties.  In  the  middle  colonies 
conditions  cannot  be  so  easily  classified  either  as  democratic 
or  aristocratic ;  the  trading  class  with  Dutch  methods  domi- 
nated, and  this  naturally  favored  the  excise  system  which  had 
been  developed  in  Holland. 

The  New  England  preference  for  property  and  poll  taxes 
was  natural,  for  the  early  settlers  of  these  colonies  left 
England  at  a  time  when  property  and  poll  taxes  were  common 
in  the  form  of  tenths,  fifteenths,  and  subsidies.  For  example, 
Massachusetts  in  1 646  enacted  that  a  single  tax  should  equal 
2od.  a  poll  and  id.  in  a  ]>ound  of  property,  in  money  or  its 
equivalent ;  on  this  unit  as  a  basis  the  single  tax  was  douUedi 
trebled,  etc.,  by  the  authorities  as  the  occasion  demanded,— 
a  practice  which  recalls  the  doubling  or  trebling  of  the  ''  fif- 
teenth "   in   England.     In   King  Philip's  War  the  rate 
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raised  to  sixteen  units ;  the  average  was,  however,  about  four. 
Such  a  system  of  taxation  was  highly  congenial  in  communi- 
ties where  general  land  ownership  was  normal  and  property 
was  widely  distributed.  Negotiable  securities  were  unknown. 
There  were  no  large  estates  or  division  of  settlers  into  classes 
widely  differing  from  each  other  in  fortune  or  social  attain- 
ments ;  property  was  mainly  in  land,  buildings,  and  cattle, 
contributing  visible  wealth  known  to  all  and  consequently  easy 
to  assess.  Business  transactions  were  limited  in  amount,  and 
of  a  direct  or  simple  character.  To  tax  the  visible,  tangible 
property  was  substantially  to  tax  the  entire  accumulations  of 
the  community,  and  the  varying  value  of  land  was  not  an 
obstaclej  because  as  a  rule  the  early  land  taxes  were  based  on 
prodact  rather  than  on  value. 

The  poll  tax  was  the  complement  of  the  property  tax: 
each  adult  male  in  Massachusetts  was  valued  at  the  same 
property  sum,  as  for  example,  jC^o;  and  the  poll  tax  was 
then  levied  at  a  penny  or  its  multiple  per  pound,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  property  tax.  This  system  of  poll  reduplication 
would  obviously  work  injustice  to  the  poor,  and  under  the 
lecond  charter  was  discarded. 

Closely  identified  with  and  supplementary  to  the  property 
and  poll  taxes  was  the  faculty  or  income  tax ;  laborers,  arti- 
sans^ and  tradesmen  paid  according  to  their  incomes  or 
^mT*?g«r  In  the  Massachusetts  law  of  November  4,  1646,  it 
was  ordered  that  "  every  laborer,  artificer,  and  handicraftsman 
thatnsnally  take  in  summer  time  above  i8d.  by  the  day- wages 
or  work  by  greatj  which  by  due  valuation  amounts  to  more 
than  i8dL  by  the  day  shall  pay  per  annum  3s.  4d.  into  the 
treasuzy  over  and  beside  the  sod.  before  mentioned."  Men 
in  other  callings,  as  smiths,  butchers,  bakers,  etc.,  should  be 
"rated  proportionable  to  the  produce  of  the  estates  of  other 
men;'*  and  again  by  another  act  the  classes  above  mentioned 
were  taxed  on  the  capitalized  value  of  their  wages.  Other 
New  England  colonies  followed  Massachusetts  in  the  taxation 
of  pfofitij  and  later  the  Caculty  tax  was  introduced  into  Penn- 
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sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  a  few  of  the  Southern  colo- 
nies. The  faculty  tix  of  the  period  under  consideration  was 
not,  however,  a  true  income  tax  in  the  modern  sense ;  individ- 
uals, like  articles  of  personal  property  and  plots  of  land^  were 
arbitrarily  assessed  at  fixed  amounts  according  to  the  occupa- 
tion followed,  and  in  some  cases  the  tax  became  antiquated 
and  an  unjust  class-tax  based  upon  certain  assumed  earnings. 

Indirect  taxation  in  Massachusetts  was  of  less  impor- 
tance. Tonnage  duties  were  here  imposed,  as  in  nearly 
all  the  colonies.  Import  duties  were  levied  upon  luxu- 
ries and  in  particular  upon  wines  and  liquors;  and  in 
the  excise  schedule  wines  and  spirits  were  the  principal 
articles  selected.  In  1737  an  excise  was  placed  upon 
coaches,  chariots,  chaises,  and  chairs ;  and  a  few  years 
later  for  a  brief  period  upon  tea,  coffee,  arrack,  snuffy  and 
earthenware. 

The  Southern  colonies  made  but  little  use  of  the  property 
tax,  but  relied  chiefly  upon  indirect  taxation,  supplemented  at 
times  by  the  poll  tax.  In  Virginia,  which  may  be  taken  as 
representative  of  the  Southern  group,  attempts  were  made  to 
tax  real  estate,  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  planters  and 
land-owning  class,  its  development  was  slow.  Though  the 
poorer  classes  were  strenuous  in  opposing  the  poll  tax,  it 
continued  in  force,  but  was  gradually  reinforced  by  the  im- 
position of  customs  duties  upon  the  imported  liquors  and 
slaves  as  well  as  upon  the  exports  of  tobacco.  The  burden 
of  the  poll  tax  and  the  discrimination  thereby  shown  against 
the  landless  and  smaller  tenants  was  indeed  one  of  the  causes 
of  IJacon's  Rebellion  in  1676.  With  the  growth  of  negro 
slavery  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  poll  tax  also  became 
unpopular  with  the  wealthy  planters,  who  were  financially 
responsible  for  the  amounts  im])osed  upon  their  slaves.  Still 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  of  1756, 
which  created  heavy  burdens,  the  poll  tax  bore  the  charge  of 
the  campaign  ;  and  in  1763  it  alone  produced  more  than  all 
the  other  taxes  on  land,  tobacco,  and  slaves  imported,  to- 
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gether  with  the  licenses,  fees,  and  carriage  duties.  With  the 
close  of  the  French  War  there  was  a  return  to  the  old  system 
of  indirect  taxation  as  far  as  was  practicable,  but  the  contest 
had  left  permanent  fiscal  results  in  the  establishment  of  special 
taxes,  as  those  on  coaches,  chariots,  and  fees  from  licensing 
and  in  suits  at  law. 

In  the  colony  of  New  York  a  more  mixed  system  of  taxa- 
tion prevailed.  While  the  early  settlers  were  under  Dutch 
rule  and  the  colony  was  known  as  New  Netherlands  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  Dutch  fiscal  methods  would  prevail.  In  her 
system  of  landed  estates  under  powerful  patroons  who  would 
oppose  any  direct  tax  upon  land  the  New  Netherlands  re- 
sembled Virginia;  but  more  than  that,  New  Amsterdam,  the 
principal  city,  was  from  the  first  pre-eminently  a  trading 
centre.  In  Holland  indirect  taxes  were  laid  upon  the  impor- 
tant foreign  commerce  enjoyed  in  that  day  by  this  enterprising 
commonwealth,  and  excise  duties  were  levied  upon  wine,  beer, 
and  liquor.  These  two  forms  of  taxation,  being  the  principal 
sources  of  revenue  in  the  mother  country,  were  speedily  in- 
troduced by  the  colonial  commercial  company  into  the  New 
Netherlands,  and  were  also  in  harmony  with  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  settlement.  Goods  were  imported  from  Holland 
to  the  ishnd  of  Manhattan  and  thence  distributed  along 
the  Hudson  and  throughout  the  interior.  As  New  Amster- 
dam lay  in  the  direct  line  of  commerce  between  New  England 
and  the  settlements  of  Virginia,  it  became  the  centre  of  an 
expoa  trade,  the  chief  articles  of  which  were  tobacco  and 
fius^  and  especially  beaver  skins. 

The  excise  taxation  of  the  Netherlands  also  found  a  fruitful 
application  in  this  colony,  as  there  were  numerous  distilleries, 
liieiPerles,  and  wine-presses.  When  the  colony  was  transferred 
to  El^^h  control  in  1664,  the  new  authorities,  according  to 
Ti^i^irfi  precedent,  made  a  beginning  in  the  development  of 
a  dnect  property  tax,  and  after  the  establishment  of  the 
ooloiiial  assembly  in  1683  permanently  incorporated  it  into 
die  levenoe  system.  The  increasing  freedom  in  land  tenure 
and  "die  agdcoltuial  settlement  of  the  interior  made  the  pro- 
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cess  more  easy,  so  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  method  of  taxation  in  New  York  was  similar 
to  that  employed  in  New  England.  In  addition  to  the 
property  tax  New  York  also  continued  import  duties  and 
excises ;  and  the  quit  rents  of  the  settlers  which  were  still 
retained  furnished  a  small  supply  of  revenue  for  the  colonial 
treasury. 

6.    TarifiiB ;  Import  and  Export  Duties. 

In  the  rajjid  summarization  of  the  sources  of  revenue  in 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  New  York  mention  has  been 
made  of  import  and  export  duties.  In  view  of  the  part  which 
customs  revenue  has  played  in  the  American  fiscal  ^stem 
developed  since  1789  some  further  description  should  be 
given  to  these  taxes.  The  colonies  had  a  long  experience 
with  trade  tariffs.  Nearly  every  assembly  levied  import  duties 
*  for  its  own  treasury  in  addition  to  those  imposed  by  England 
in  the  execution  of  the  navigation  laws.  The  objects  for 
which  these  duties  were  imposed  varied  as  they  do  now: 
sometimes  they  were  imposed  to  check  the  importation  of 
articles,  consumption  of  which  was  regarded  as  useless  or 
injurious ;  sometimes  as  retaliatory  weapons  against  rival  col- 
onics or  European  nations  other  than  England ;  and  some- 
times for  protection  of  home  industries.  In  communities, 
however,  which  were  largely  self-sufficient  in  satisfying  their 
economic  wants,  which  constructed  their  own  furniture  and 
tools,  spun  and  wove  their  own  cloth,  and  limited  their  food 
to  the  products  of  their  own  farms,  the  volume  of  international 
exchange  could  not  be  large,  and  a  system  of  duties  on  im- 
ported goods  was  necessarily  restricted  in  its  scope. 

In  the  imposition  of  such  taxes  for  non-revenue  purposes 
there  was  no  consistent  or  permanent  policy  developed,  and 
generally  distinctly  protective  acts  were  short-lived.  An  ex- 
ample of  sumptuary  legislation  was  the  measure  enacted  in 
1638  in  Massachusetts  ordering  that  "  whosoever  shall  buy  or 
receive  out  of  any  ship  any  fruit,  spice,  sugar,  wine,  strong 
water,  or  tobacco  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  one-sixth  part  of 
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the  price  or  value  thereof;  and  every  person  who  shall  buy 
or  receive  any  of  the  said  commodities  with  intent  to  retail 
the  same  to  others  shall  pay  the  treasurer  one-third  part  of  the 
value  or  price  thereof."  Connecticut  levied  heavy  duties 
upon  the  export  of  lumber  in  order  to  husband  her  supply  of 
building  materials.  Maryland  enacted  discriminating  duties 
against  provisions  and  liquors  brought  in  from  Pennsylvania; 
and  Virginia  in  return  retaliated  against  Maryland  by  imposing 
fees  upon  the  latter's  shipping.  For  protecting  home  indus- 
tries Massachusetts  at  one  time  imposed  double  rates  on  all 
commodities  brought  in  by  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Hampshire.  There  was  an  impost  of  5s. 
per  hogshead  on  all  molasses  and  60s.  per  hogshead  on  all 
rum  im|>orted  into  Massachusetts  by  foreigners,  and  also  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  Massachusetts  shipping.  Pennsylvania 
in  1 704  for  protective  purposes  taxed  the  importation  of  hops. 
Indeedp  tariff  duties  are  too  numerous  to  permit  specification ; 
apart  from  temporary  and  hastily  devised  acts,  Professor 
William  Hill  classifies  them  under  four  heads:  (i)  tonnage 
duties  or  taxes  on  shipping;  (2)  export  duties  on  tobacco; 
(3)  import  daties  on  slaves;  (4)  regular  tariff  schedules  in 
which  wines  and  liquors  were  the  most  important  items. 

Of  all  these  taxes  the  most  general  were  the  tonnage  duties^ 
known  also  as  castle  duties  or  powder  duties,  the  latter  name 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  ship's  owner  was  obliged  to  turn 
ov^  to  the  colonial  government  an  amount  of  powder  and 
shot  accordiog  to  the  ship's  burden;  later  these  payments 
were  commuted  into  cash.  Although  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  tonnage  duty  was  revenue,  to  be  specifically  applied  to 
national  defence,  its  maintenance  gave  considerable  protection 
to  local  shipping,  since  home  vessels  were  frequently  exempt 
from  payment* 

Duties  on  exports  were  common,  generally  levied  only  for 
revenue,  and  the  range  of  commodities  selected  was  wide. 
Wngaam  {daced  export  duties  on  tobacco,  skins,  furs,  wool,  and 
kaai    CSonnecticnt,  upon  timber  and  staves;    New  Jersey, 
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upon  staves  and  many  other  products  of  the  forests ;  Canada, 
upon  skins  and  furs ;  South  Carolina,  upon  leather,  furs,  skins, 
Indian  slaves,  and  timber;  Maryland,  upon  tobacco  constantly, 
iind  at  times  upon  furs,  skins,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  iron,  flour, 
wlicat,  and  nil  European  goods.  The  export  duty  on  tobacco 
w:is  naturally  found  only  in  the  Southern  colonies ;  in  Mary- 
land it  was  utilized  for  payments  to  the  proprietor  in  support 
rjf  I  lie  j^overnment  and  for  colonial  needs  of  a  general  char- 
lu.ic.r,  while  in  Virginia  it  became  one  of  the  most  important 
and  regular  elements  of  the  revenue.  Here  the  duty  ranged 
from  2  to  lo  shillings  a  hogshead  of  500  lbs.  The  import 
t.ix  on  slaves  also  found  its  principal  operation  in  the  Southern 
roloniirs.  Although  the  tax  was  levied  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Yolk,  and  Massachusetts,  and  possibly  other  colonies,  its  pro- 
i:rrds  wcrir  small,  not  only  because  few  slaves  were  imported, 
liiil  because  the  rates  were  low. 

In  the  development  of  a  general  tariff  schedule  South  Car- 
olina went  the  farthest ;  a  large  number  of  articles  were  taxed 
.ind  rates  were  higher  than  elsewhere.  In  1703  a  general 
liirili  w.is  enacted  in  which  specific  duties  were  placed  upon 
lnjipirs,  provisions,  and  slaves,  and  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  3 
pi-r  rent,  upon  all  other  commodities.  During  succeeding 
yiMis  until  1740  ad  valorem  duties  were  low,  varying  from 
I  i«»  5  per  cent.,  while  the  list  of  specific  duties  was  con- 
liniially  enlarged  until  the  end  of  the  colonial  period.  In 
Massachusetts  the  tariff  schedule  was  briefer  and  the  rates  im- 
pc>scd  were  still  more  insignificant ;  nevertheless  tariff  legisla- 
tion was  systematic,  and  the  tiiriff  law  was  regularly  renewed 
from  1692  until  1774,  —  English  goods,  however,  were  not 
f.iibjert  to  duties  after  1719.  Specific  duties  were  imposed 
oil  wine,  nmi,  tobacco,  sugar,  molasses,  and  dye  goods,  and 
.111  valorem  duties  on  all  other  commodities  at  a  rate  at  first  of 
111.  on  2os.  worth  in  1692,  increased  to  2d.  in  1731,  to  4d.  in 
1739,  and  continued  at  that  rate  until  1774.  In  New  York 
(he  heavy  duties  imposed  during  Dutch  rule  and  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  York  "  had  an  influence  in  accustoming 
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the  colonists  to  tariff  taxes,  so  that  when  they  were  allowed  an 
assembly  and  permitted  to  make  their  own  laws  for  raising 
revenue  they  collected  most  of  it  by  duties  on  imports  and 
exports."  In  the  other  colonies  the  import  duties  were  hardly 
important  enough  to  justify  the  name  of  tariff  systems,  and  in 
some  none  can  be  found.  Connecticut,  Pcnnsylvrvnia,  Mary- 
land, and  North  Carolina  taxed  only  a  few  articles  besides 
liquors,  while  Maryland  imposed  duties  only  for  temporary 
purposes  or  for  special  objects  rather  than  as  a  source  of 
constant  revenue. 

From  this  confused  mass  of  colonial  tariff  legislation  a  few 
points  of  permanent  interest  may  be  extracted.  In  the  early 
tariflfs  specific  duties  were  the  exception,  and  low  ad  valorem 
duties  varying  from  i  to  5  per  cent,  were  the  general 
nile ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  there  was  a  change  toward 
specific  duties,  both  to  avoid  fraud  and  to  secure  a  more  defi- 
nite tax.  The  tariffs  were  enacted  but  for  short  periods,  and 
in  the  bills  of  levy  it  was  common  to  specify  the  object  for 
which  the  revenue  would  be  applied.  As  to  whether  duties 
were  actually  collected  according  to  the  laws  enacted,  Pro- 
fessor Hill  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  gross  evasion,  first 
because  the  open  disregard  of  the  English  navigation  laws 
must  have  had  demoralizing  results  as  to  obedience  of  local 
hw ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  returns  of  revenue  from  this 
source  were  so  small,  —  in  New  York,  for  instance,  the  impost 
did  not  produce  more  than  one- fifth  of  what  was  due. 

7.    Control  of  Appropriations. 

Although  the  expenditures  of  the  several  colonies  as  a  rule 
were  not  laige,  the  provincial  assemblies  early  showed  a  dis- 
position, like  the  English  House  of  Commons,  to  keep  as  firm 
a  grasp  as  possible  over  appropriations,  and  their  insistence 
led  to  continued  contests  with  the  governors.  It  was  the 
wish  of  the  Crown  that  the  governors  be  granted  permanent 
gappoit,  but  the  colonists  almost  invariably  insisted  upon  limit- 
ifig  aoppliea  ibr  salaiy  to  one  year,  partly  to  prevent  encroach- 
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ment  upon  their  liberties,  partly  to  prevent  misapplication  of 
funds,  and  largely  in  order  to  preserve  a  useful  weapon  in 
controversies  with  the  governor.  The  home  government  also 
intended  that  after  supplies  had  been  voted  the  signature 
of  the  governor  alone  should  be  necessary  for  warrants  drawn 
on  the  public  treasury,  opportunity  being  given  to  the  assembly 
only  to  inspect  the  accounts.  Here  again  the  colonists  ex- 
tended their  claims ;  and  some  of  the  assemblies  after  pass- 
ing bills  involving  appropriations  determined  that  no  payments 
should  be  made  except  upon  a  distinct  vote  of  the  legislature. 
They  wished  not  only  to  vote  supplies  but  to  control  disburse- 
ments and  to  audit  the  accounts.  A  few  of  the  colonies  went 
so  far  as  to  elect  their  own  treasurers,  entirely  independent 
of  the  control  of  the  governors,  and  thus  they  thrust  the 
executive  into  the  background  in  the  management  of  the 
finances.  So  great  was  the  dislike  of  executive  control  in 
matters  involving  taxation  and  expenditure  that  it  was  not 
uncommon,  when  special  appropriations  were  made  for  ex- 
traordinary expenditures,  to  appoint  special  commissioners  to 
supervise  these  particular  accounts,  in  order  that  executive 
influence  might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  jealous  fear 
of  the  provincial  governor  later  had  its  fruit  in  the  effort  of 
the  Continental  Congress  to  manage  the  finances  through 
committees  and  boards  instead  of  intrusting  them  to  a  single 
head.  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  in  his  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  department  of  the  treasury  under  a  single 
secretary  was  simply  maintaining  the  principle  which  had 
previously  been  so  tenaciously  upheld  in  his  colony,  that  the 
treasurer  should  at  all  times  be  accountable  to  the  assembly. 

8.    Money  and  Coinage. 

The  early  colonists  wore  poor  and  brought  little  ready 
money  with  them  fro!n  I^uropc,  nor  did  they  have  credit 
abroad.  As  no  silver  or  gold  mines  were  worked  in  the  set- 
tlements, the  only  source  of  supply  of  the  precious  metals  was 
through  trade  and  shipping ;  that  is,  by  exporting 
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to  a  greater  value  than  were  imported,  or  by  acting  as  carriers 
for  English  commerce.  The  colonists  were,  however,  in  con- 
stant want  of  manufactured  commodities  and  articles  of  luxury 
which  could  be  obtained  only  on  the  continent,  and  conse- 
quently, even  if  the  balance  of  trade  in  staples  with  England  or 
the  West  Indies  was  favorable,  the  final  settlement  of  indebted- 
ness to  America  was  more  likely  to  be  made  in  merchandise  "• 
than  in  silver.  The  consequence  was  that  the  quick  amount 
of  a  standard  money  medium  did  not  keep  pace  with  expand-* 
ing  industry  and  internal  commerce.  To  meet  the  current 
need  of  instruments  of  commercial  exchange,  the  colonists 
repeated  most  of  the  monetary  experiments  which  had  been 
previously  made  in  other  communities  and  tried  some  novelties 
of  their  own.  The  situation  became  the  more  complicated 
since  the  colonies  were  not  forced  by  any  controlling  head 
to  adopt  uniform  monetary  legislation.  Barter  was  resorted 
to  in  the  earlier  stages  of  settlement ;  then  certain  staple  cqm- 
modities  were  declared  by  law  to  be  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  debts.  Curious  substitutes  were  employed,  such  as  shells 
or  wampum.  Com,  cattle,  peltry,  furs  were  monetary  media 
in  New  England ;  tobacco  and  rice  in  the  South.  The  term 
bills  of  students  at  Harvard  College  were  for  many  years  met 
by  the  payment  of  produce,  live  stock,  meat,  and  **  occasionally 
with  various  articles  raked  up  from  the  family  closets  of  student 
debtors."  One  student,  later  president  of  the  college,  in  1649 
settled  his  bill  with  ''  an  old  cow,''  and  the  accounts  of  the 
construction  of  the  first  college  building  include  the  entry, 
"Received  a  goat  30s.  plantation  of  Watertown  rate,  which 
died." 

Tkses  were  paid  in  commodities  at  rates  of  valuation  con- 
ndeiabfy  |ugfaer  than  the  market,  and  storehouses  in  some 
colonies  were  maintained  in  which  public  property  was  de- 
posited by  tax-gatherers.  As  commodities  acceptable  for 
money  payment  were  valued  at  rates  above  the  market  price, 
a  diacrbnination  was  shown  against  silver,  which  tended  to 
beep  9fodi»  out.  of  circulation.    In  the  endeavor  to  retain  the 
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small  supply  of  silver  which  came  in  through  trade,  the  colo- 
nists frequently  made  another  error  in  declaring  current  silver 
to  be  of  legal  value  higher  than  the  mint  value  as  determined 
at  the  place  of  coinage.  The  course  of  trade  was  such  that 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  rather  than  English  coins  became  the 
most  common,  and  the  coin  principally  in  use  was  the  Sp>anish 
silver  dollar  or  piece  of  eight  reals ;  but  as  if  to  increase  the 
disorder,  the  colonists  retained  the  English  system  of  pounds, 
«shillings,  and  pence,  as  their  money  of  account.  An  accu- 
rate mathematical  valuation  made  the  "piece  of  eight"  equal 
to  4S.  6d.  of  English  money.  If  that  ratio  had  been  pre- 
served there  would  have  been  no  interference  with  the  free 
circulation  of  the  coin  according  to  the  natural  flow  of  trade. 
At  first,  for  purposes  of  convenience  the  customary  rate  at 
which  the  piece  of  eight  circulate(i  was  made  five  shillings  (an 
overvaluation  of  ii  per  cent.),  but  in  1652,  when  a  mint  was 
established  in  Massachusetts,  shillings  and  smaller  coins  were 
minted  at  a  rate  a  little  less  than  six  shillings  to  a  heavy  piece 
of  eight.  In  Virginia  it  was  resolved  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
Spanish  coin  to  six  shillings,  in  the  hope  that  specie  might 
be  attracted  by  favorable  estimation.  New  York  went  still 
farther  and  in  1676  increased  the  valuation  to  six  shillings 
and  nincpence,  and  later  in  some  of  the  colonies  the  valua- 
tion was  placed  as  high  as  eight  shillings,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  even  higher. 

The  valuation  of  money  was  thus  differently  regulated  by 
statute  in  different  colonies,  anrl  the  confusion  was  the  greater 
because  of  the  circulation  of  light  coins  which  drove  out  the 
luMvy  coins  or  good  money.  The  colonists  were  not  alone 
in  their  foolish  attempts  to  legislate  a  valuation  of  coin  other 
than  as  value  by  weight ;  they  were  simply  imitating,what  had 
been  previously  tried  in  Europe.  In  spite  of  all  these  legis- 
lative efforts  to  attract  specie  it  disappeared ;  in  vain  were 
laws  passed  in  some  colonics  against  the  exportation  of 
coin ;  in  vain  were  Massachusetts  searchers  given  extraordi- 
nary powers  to  examine  outgoing  vessels.    In  1 704  the  English 
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Crown  endeavored  to  rectify  the  evil  by  a  general  regulation 
of  the  value  of  Spanish  money,  and  fixed  the  maximum  rating 
of  a  piece  of  eight  at  six  shillings  currency.  'I'his  gave  rise 
to  the  term  "  proclamation  "  money,  and  rated  silver  coins  at 
a  third  above  their  sterling  value.  Again  a  few  years  later 
Parliament  attempted  to  clinch  this  proclamation  by  making 
it  a  felony  to  pay  or  receive  the  coins  at  above  the  specified 
rates.  The  spirit  of  this  legislation  was  then  defeated  by  the 
colonists^  who  passed  laws  fixing  the  price  of  silver  at  so  much 
per  ounce  without  reference  to  the  proclamation,  and  who 
also  turned  to  paper  issues  and  banking  schemes  with  greater 
readiness. 

Massachusetts  was  the  only  colony  which  ever  established 
a  mint ;  placed  under  the  operation  and  management  of  John 
Hall,  its  operations  were  confined  to  minting  small  .silver 
pieces^  familiarly  known  as  pine-tree  shillings.  Vigorous 
attempts  were  made  to  force  the  managers  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  profits  to  the  government,  but  with  little  success,  and 
in  1684  the  mint  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Crown. 
Attempts  to  establish  mints  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  were 
ansaocessfuL 
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there  was  a  scarcity  of  circulating  medium,  caused  by 
the  constant  drain  of  specie  for  export,  it  is  not  strange  that 
projects  for  converting  credit  into  wealth  should  have  sprung 
vp  in  the  colonics,  especially  when  we  remember  that  in  the 
nxither  coantry  the  same  period  witnessed  numerous  like 
some  of  them  of  large  proportions..  Several  plans 
devised  daring  the  seventeenth  century  for  the  establish- 
ment of  banks  or  funds  for  the  issue  of  currency,  based  upon 
die  deposit  or  pledge  of  securities.  The  first  important  issues 
of  pnper  money  were,  however,  due  to  a  somewhat  different 
iraiffll,  thr  fiscal  requirements  of  an  exhausted  treasury. 
The  escperience  of  Massachusetts  will  serve  as  a  useful  illus- 
ttailOD :  I&  1690  this  commonwealth  made  an  issue  of  ;;^7ooo 
«ii       Ip  of  credit,  soon  increased  to  ^^40,000,  in  order  to  pay 
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the  soldiers  who  engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Port  Royal 
and  Quebec  in  the  French  War.  This  was  an  unexpected 
measure,  for  it  had  been  anticipated  that  the  cost  of  the  attack 
would  be  met  from  the  proceeds  of  the  victory.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  colonies  was  passing  through  a  crisis;  its  very 
legality  was  questioned,  and  it  was  utterly  impracticable  to 
raise  in  a  few  days  as  large  a  sum  of  money  as  would  be 
necessary.     This  issue  is  thus  described  by  Cotton  Mather : 

"The  General  Aisembly  first  passed  an  Act,  for  the  levying 
of  such  a  sum  of  Money  as  was  wanted  .  .  .  anil  this  Ael  was 
a  Fund,  on  which  the  Credit  of  such  a  Sum,  should  be 
rendered  passable  among  the  people.  Hereupon,  there  waa 
appointed  an  Able  and  Paithful  CommUtee  of  Gentlemen,  who 
printed  from  Clipper  Plates,  a  just  Number  of  Bills,  and 
Flourished,  Indented,  and  Contrived  them,  in  such  3  manner 
as  to  make  it  Impossible  to  Counterfeit  any  of  them,  without 
a  speedy  Discovery  of  the  Counterfeit ;  besides  which,  they 
were  all  Signed  by  the  Hands  of  three  belonging  to  that 
Committee."  .  .  .  "The  public  Debts  to  the  Sailors  and 
Souldiers,  now  upon  the  point  of  Mutiny  (for,  Arma  Tentnti, 
Omnia  dat,  qui  Justa  negal!)  were  in  these  Bills  paid 
immediately." 

The  text  of  one  of  these  Massachusetts  notes  waa  u 
follows  1  — 

"This  indented  bill  of  ten  shillings,  due  from  the  Mana- 
chusetts  Colony  to  the  Possessor,  shall  be  in  value  equal  to 
money,  and  shall  be  accordingly  accepted  by  the  Treasurer, 
and  Receivers  subordinate  to  him  in  all  publick  payments,  and 
for  any  stock  at  any  time  in  the  Treasury.  Boston  in  New 
England  December  the  10th,  1690.  By  order  of  the  Geaeial 
CoutL" 

These  early  emissions  being  payable  in  one  year  weie 
practically  due  or  exchequer  bills  in  anticipation  of  taxes,  and 
for  some  years  were  redeemed,  though  as  promptly  rc^aced 
by  further  anticipations.  At  first  they  depreciated,  but  thejr 
circulated  at  par  for  a  time  while  the  issues  were  limited 
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in  quantity  and  were  indirectly  declared  to  be  legal  tender, 
by  giving  them  a  premium  of  5  per  cent,  over  silver 
in  the  payment  of  taxes.  The  issues  were  enlarged  and  in 
1 704  the  time  of  redemption  was  extended  to  two  years,  in 
1709  to  four  years,  in  17 10  to  five  years,  in  1711  to  six  years, 
and  later  to  thirteen  years.  Delay  became  a  habit  and  the 
continuance  of  these  forced  loans  gradually  weakened  the 
willingness  of  the  people  to  submit  to  taxation  even  for  cur- 
rent expenditures,  or  to  apportion  with  prudence  taxes  accord- 
ing to  expenditures.  Depreciation  now  set  in  and  together 
with  the  introduction  of  bills  of  neighboring  colonies  drove 
silver  out  of  circulation.  The  question  of  the  issue  of 
paper  currencies  finally  developed  a  running  dispute  between 
the  provincial  legislature  and  the  royal  governors,  who  insisted 
upon  adequate  taxation  to  cancel  these  credit  obligations. 

In  1 71 1  Massachusetts  introduced  a  variation  from  the 
issue  of  bills  based  upon  public  credit  and  secured  on  the 
pledge  of  taxes,  by  an  issue  in  the  form  of  bills  to  certain 
Boston  merchants,  to  enable  them  to  secure  supplies  for  a 
public  undertaking.  This  method  was  repeated  in  17 14  on 
a  more  open  and  general  scale,  when  ;^5 0,000  in  public 
biUs  were  issued  and  loaned  on  real  estate  security  for  five 
jean  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  one- fifth  to  be  paid  back  each 
jear;  and  opportunity  was  given  for  a  general  subscription  by 
the  paUic  Under  this  scheme  no  provision  had  to  be  made 
Ibr  redemption  by  laying  taxes,  and  another  advantage  was 
fimod  in  the  interest  which  the  public  treasury  would  receive 
withoat  any  real  outlay  of  capital.  Similar  issues  of  loan-bills 
toA  pfatrr  in  17161  1721,  and  1728,  making  the  total  amount 
^ate^ooo ;  these  circulated  side  by  side  with  the  ordinary 
bflb  of  crediL 

In  the  issue  of  paper  currency  Massachusetts  was  quickly 
falloired  hf  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Yoilr,  and  New  Jersey, — ail  these  previous  to  171 1. 
SoaA  CSmtiliiia  ^H  into  line  in  1712,  Pennsylvania  in  1723, 
Mttfiin      te  If34f  Dehware  in  i739>  Virginia  in  1755,  and 
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Georgia  in  1 760.  Space  cannot  be  given  to  the  history  of  all 
these  issues ;  they  were  monotonously  alike  in  character,  in 
origin,  and  in  results.  Ingenuity  in  devising  variations  of  the 
main  principle  appears  to  have  been  exhausted.  There  were 
interest-bearing  notes,  some  of  which  were  legal  tender,  while 
others  were  not ;  there  were  non- interest-bearing  notes,  some 
of  which  were  legal  tender  for  future  obligations  but  not  for 
past  debts;  some  were  legal  tender  for  all  purposes,  and 
others  not  legal  tender  between  private  persons,  but  receivable 
for  all  public  payments.  In  some  instances  funds  arising  from 
certain  sources  of  taxation  were  pledged  for  the  redemption 
of  the  notes,  in  others  not.  In  some  cases  they  were  payable 
on  demand  ;  in  others,  at  some  future  time.  Sometimes  they 
were  issued  by  committees,  and  sometimes  by  a  specially 
designated  official. 

10.     Loan  Banks. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  loan  bills  of  Massachusetts 
as  distinguished  from  bills  of  credit.  A  third  form  of  paper 
money  is  the  issue  of  the  so-called  "  loan  banks."  Banking 
institutions  of  that  period  were  exceedingly  crude  measured 
by  the  experience  of  modern  private  finance  :  even  the  mother 
country  two  hundred  years  ago  had  had  but  little  experience 
in  this  field.  .\  colonial  bank  was  not  at  all  like  that  of 
modern  days,  —  a  convenient  institution  for  receiving  depootSy 
making  discounts,  and  negotiating  drafts,  —  it  was,  as  Francis 
A.  Walker  tersely  defined  it,  "  simply  a  batch  of  paper  money," 
whether  organized  by  private  individuals  or  by  public  author- 
ity ;  the  issuers  never  had  permanent  places  of  business,  or 
special  resources  or  corporate  existence ;  indeed  they  rarely 
h.id  any  projierty  to  pleilge  as  a  basis  of  credit. 

In  Massachusetts,  private  banks  to  loan  bills  upon  real 
estate,  personal  security,  and  merchandise  were  organized  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  of  their  history  little  is  known : 
they  were  certainly  short-lived,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
issue  of  government  notes  in  1 690  checked  the  devdopmcnt 
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of  institutions  of  this  character.  la  1714  when  a  proposition 
was  made  "  for  a  partnership  to  emit  bills  on  security,  to  be 
supplemented  by  obtaiuiog  the  signatures  of  citizens  to  an 
agreement  to  receive  such  bills  in  trade,"  opposition  was 
shown  to  granting  to  a  private  company  such  valuable  privi- 
leges and  opportunities  for  profit,  and  consequently  there 
was  substituted  a  rival  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  public 
bank  which  should  emit  bills  on  real-estate  security.  As 
always  in  such  cases,  some  inadequate  security  was  taken, 
and  the  finances  of  the  colonial  government  suffered  additional 
embarrassment.  In  1733  the  project  for  a  private  bank  again 
engaged  public  attention,  inspired  in  part  by  the  excessive 
circulation  of  Rhode  Island  bills  within  Mas<iachu5etts ;  and 
a  company  of  merchants  issued  ;£i  10,000  of  notes  redeem- 
able in  ten  years  in  silver  at  19  shillings  per  ounce,  the 
security  of  the  notes  depending  solely  upon  the  solvency  of 
the  merclrants.  Inasmuch  as  silver  rose  rapidly  in  value  after 
this  issue,  on  account  of  further  large  colonial  emissions  of 
paper  currency,  the  merchant  notes  went  to  a  premium  when 
compared  with  loan  bills,  and  were  soon  hoarded. 

The  moat  notable  private  banking  scheme  in  Massachusetts 
mu  projected  in  1740;  since  a  circulating  medium  was  scarce, 
tt  wat  pn^oied  to  set  up  a  bank  on  land  security  ;  and  sub- 
■nfptiona  were  invited  to  a  capital  stock  of  _£i  50,000,  that  is, 
people  were  lequested  to  apply  for  loans  in  certain  amounts 
ID  faiBi  of  the  bank]  the  only  cash  payment  required  was 
40  ritiDiDgS  in  each  ;^iooo  subscribed,  for  the  purposes  of 
"  Each  subscriber  was  to  furnish  satisfactory 
:  aecurity  fbi  his  loan,  on  which  he  was  to  pay  inter- 
ot  Vt  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  principal 
v^  to  be  paid  in  twenty  annual  instalments  of  5  per  cent. 
each.  These  payments  were  to  be  made  in  '  manufactory 
notes,'  as  the  notes  of  the  company  were  called,  or  in  hcrap, 
flax,  cordage,  bar-iion,  cast-iron,  and  certflip  other  enumerated 
commodities."  There  was  no  agreement  to  redeem  the  notes, 
no       IS  there  any  real  capital.     As  Mr.  Davis,  the  learned 
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historian  of  this  institution,  observes,  <<  It  is  obvious  that  it 
was  possible  for  the  mortgage  loans  of  the  I^nd  Bank  to 
be  paid  off  entirely  in  commodities,  thus  leaving  the  notes 
afloat  without  other  security  than  was  afforded  by  the  partner- 
ship." The  career  of  this  bank,  as  well  as  that  of  its  rival,  the 
Silver  Bank,  was  summarily  cut  short  in  1 741  by  the  application 
of  the  parliamentary  "  Bubble  "  Act,  originally  enacted  in  1 720 
at  the  time  of  that  financial  craze  in  England  which  was 
promoted  by  the  extravagant  schemes  of  John  Law.  By  fJEir 
the  larger  part  of  these  bills  were  redeemed,  but,  owing  to  the 
insolvency  and  dishonesty  of  some  of  the  holders,  the  accounts 
were  never  satisfactorily  settled.  For  more  than  twenty-five 
years  there  was  litigation,  legislation,  and  meetings  of  com- 
mittees devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this  troublesome  affair. 
In  Pennsylvania  a  public  loan  bank  was  managed  with 
success  and  won  the  praise  of  Knglish  officials,  who  in  general 
were  not  partial  to  issues  of  paper  money.  In  1722  the 
colony  of  Pennsylvania  became  industrially  depressed  because 
of  previous  unwise  enterprises,  and,  in  the  words  of  Keith, 
"  labored  under  great  discouragement  for  want  of  a  cur- 
rency ;  "  many  were  leaving  Pliiladelphia  ;  "  the  shop-keepers 
had  no  money  to  go  to  market,  and  the  farmer's  or  planter's 
crop  was  then  reduced  to  the  lowest  value;  so  that  all  the 
European  goods  imported,  as  well  as  the  bread  and  flour 
or  country  produce,  were  bought  up  and  engrossed  at  a  low 
price,  by  a  cabal  of  only  four  or  five  rich  men,  who  retailed 
them  again  on  credit  at  what  rate  they  pleased,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  people's  necessities  and  circumstances ;  by  which 
means  they  soon  got  the  whole  country  into  their  debt,  exact- 
ing bonds  of  everybody  at  8  per  cent.,  which  was  then 
the  legal  interest.  This  made  such  an  universal  clamor 
all  over  the  province,  that  when  the  assembly  met  the  latter  end 
of  the  same  year,  they  hastened  to  prepare  a  bill  for  establish- 
ing  a  paper  currency ;  but  instead  of  following  the  same  method 
which  had  been  hitherto  used  in  the  neighboring  colonieSt  by 
taxing  the  people  in  order  to  raise  an  annual  fund  for  su 
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the  paper,  they  invented  a  much  more  commodious  and 
expedient  way."  They  established  a  loan -office  governed  by 
four  commissioners,  who  were  empowered  to  issue  and  loan 
bills  of  very  small  denominations,  the  largest  not  exceeding 
20  shillings ;  the  security  was  to  be  land  of  double  the  value 
lent,  together  with  a  bond  and  judgment  on  the  borrower's 
whole  estate,  with  the  condition  that  one-twelfth  of  the  sum 
should  be  annually  paid  back  with  interest  at  5  per  cent. 
Not  less  than  ;£^20  nor  more  than  ;£^200  could  be  loaned  to  any 
one  person,  and  the  accounts  were  to  be  inspected  by  a 
committee  of  the  assembly  once  in  every  six  weeks. 

"  It  IS  inconceivable  to  think  what  a  prodigious  good  effect 
immediately  ensued  on  all  the  affairs  of  that  province ;  the 
shipping  from  the  west  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
which  just  before  used  to  be  detained  five,  six,  and  some- 
times nine  months  in  the  country  before  they  could  get  in  the 
debts  due  to  them  and  load,  were  now  despatched  in  a  month 
or  six  weeks  at  farthest.  The  poor  middling  people  who  had 
anj  lands  or  houses  to  pledge,  borrowed  from  the  loan-office, 
and  paid  off  their  usurious  creditors.  The  few  rich  men  who 
had  before  this  given  over  all  trade,  except  that  of  usury  — 
were  obliged  to  build  ships,  and  launch  out  again  into  trade." 
In  1739  a  similar  fund  was  issued  for  sixteen  years,  and  was 
eqnaUy  well  managed,  receiving  the  commendation  of  Thomas 
FownaL  The  reasons  for  the  greater  success  of  Pennsylvania 
was  perhaps  due  to  the  wiser  provisions  for  redemption,  —  in 
IfaMachnsettSy  for  example,  the  period  was  either  too  short, 
as  five  jesLXS  from  1714;  or  too  long,  with  not  so  general  a 
dffwMty^  .for  payments  by  instalments ;  hence  it  was  easy  for 
bonowers  to  put  off  the  day  of  settling  their  obligations,  until 
diejr  were  financially  involved.  In  Pennsylvania  all  the  bills 
were  usaes  against  instalment  mortgages  running  for  sixteen 
jears^  and  this  colony  was  also  careful  not  to  issue  excessive 
amonnts,  and  imposed  more  adequate  taxes  for  the  support  of 
Ac  govenunent. 
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11.    English  Legislation  against  Paper  Currenoy. 

The  issue  of  paper  money  did  not  go  unopposed.  The  de- 
preciation was  so  great  that  every  department  of  business  and 
industry  was  affected,  —  in  1740  sterling  exchange  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  quoted  at  550.  The  significance  of  this  is  clear 
when  it  is  understood  that  at  the  rating  of  six  New  England 
shillings  to  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  dollar,  133^^3  shillings  law- 
ful money  were  equivalent  to  100  shillings;  sterling  exchange 
at  550  meant  therefore  a  depreciation  of  paper  currency  of 
about  three- fourth s ;  and  in  1750,  when  exchange  was  1100, 
a  depreciation  of  nearly  nine-tenths. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  earlier  bills  were  finally  worth  but  little 
more  than  4  per  cent,  of  their  face  value.  In  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  results  were  not  so  serious,  but  in  the  Caio- 
linas  depreciation  took  away  nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  the 
bills.  As  the  colonies  made  their  issues  independently  of 
each  other,  there  was  much  jealousy  in  regard  to  the  circula- 
tion of  bills  of  a  neighboring  government,  and  many  colonial 
laws  were  enacted  to  prevent  it.  Under  the  familiar  principle 
of  Gresham's  law,  the  poorly  regulated  bills  of  Rhode  Island 
tended  to  displace  the  better  protected  bills  of  Massachusetts, 
even  in  Massachusetts. 

Serious  complications  also  arose  because  of  the  circulation 
of  various  issues  of  a  colony  at  the  same  time.  Old  issues 
were  abandoned  in  apparent  despair  of  redemption  and  taken 
up  at  various  discounts  by  new  issues.  Mr.  Davis  relates  that 
in  January,  i  736-1  737,  the  Massachusetts  council  approached 
the  subject  in  a  very  serious  mood  and  voted  that  "  whereas 
his  majesty's  good  subjects  have  for  many  years  been  great 
sufferers  by  the  uncertain  and  sinking  state  of  the  bills  of  pub- 
lic credit,  whicli  difficulty  doubtless  more  particularly  moved 
this  court  in  a  very  solemn  manner  to  implore  divine  guidance 
and  blessing  in  llic  jircscnt  sessions:  ivherefore  to  comply 
with  this  obligation  and  profession,  it  seems  necessary  that 
this  court  shall  <lo  all  that  is  possible  to  remedy  this  threaten- 
ing mischief."     The  remedy  adopted  was  the  emission  of  hilU 
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of  credit  in  a  new  form  of  value  i  to  3  of  the  old  issue.  Thus 
bills  were  known  as  old  tenor  and  new  tenor  ;  and  as  the  same 
downward  remedy  was  easy,  in  Massachusetts  we  find  various 
other  substitute  issues,  as  middle  tenor,  new  tenor  firsts,  and 
new  tenor  seconds. 

As  a  rule  the  issues  of  the  colonies  south  of  New  England, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Carolinas,  were  made  in  greater 
moderation,  and  the  conditions  of  redemption  were  more 
carefully  observed.  Virginia  did  not  emit  bills  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  evil  of  depreciation 
was  greatest  in  the  New  England  colonies,  partly  because, 
being  introduced  there  first,  the  bills  had  a  longer  career,  and 
partly  because  of  the  more  frequent  establishment  of  loan 
banks  of  issue,  private  and  public,  which  helped  to  confuse 
and  demoralize  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proper  func- 
tions and  limitations  of  paper  currency.  In  Massachusetts, 
between  1702  and  1750  inclusive,  ;^4,634,7oo  bills  were 
ismedi  of  which  ;;^2,8 14,900  were  retired,  leaving  outstand- 
ing ^£1,819,800.  The  years  1732,  1739,  and  1749  were 
the  only  years  during  the  whole  period  in  which  no  emis- 
sions were  made.  The  English  government  showed  its  dis- 
approbation of  the  reckless  monetary  issues  by  suppressing 
the  Land  Bank  in  Massachusetts  in  1741  ;  and  fmally  in 
1 751  Parliament  exercised  its  prerogative,  and  enacted  a 
law  fiDrbidding  any  further  issue  of  legal-tender  bills  of  credit 
hf  the  New  England  colonies,  and  in  1764  this  earlier  pro- 
UbMoD  was  extended  to  all  the  other  colonies.  The  rc- 
miclioiiy  however,  did  not  apply  to  treasury  notes  not  legal 
tender,  which  were  issued  for  very  brief  periods  in  anticipation 
elf  tnes.  Daring  this  period  some  of  the  colonies  endeavored 
to  redeem  their  notes.  Massachusetts,  out  of  the  funds  voted 
by  Eulianient  as  payment  for  expenditures  in  King  George's 
War,  retired  her  currency  at  the  rate  of  7^  to  i  ;  and  Con- 
oectiart  a  little  later  at  8%  to  i. 

Ths  imer&rence  of  the  home  government  in  prohibiting 
p  pnjes  had  more  than  immediate  results.     It  provoked 
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colonial  opposition,  was  regarded  as  an  unjustifiable  inter- 
ference with  local  liberties,  and  helped  to  develop  the  grow- 
ing discontent  with  government  by  England.  At  the  time  the 
I^nd  Bank  of  Massachusetts  was  suppressed  a  contemporary 
writer  wrote  that  the  temper  of  the  people  was  irritated  and 
inflamed  to  such  a  degree  that  they  seemed  ripe  for  tumult 
and  disorder;  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  bitter  partisans  or  abettors  of  the  I^nd  Bank  scheme; 
and  while  many  in  the  colony  recognized  the  possible  evils  of 
the  project,  the  arbitrary  extension  of  the  Bubble  Act,  origi- 
nally designed  for  England  and  Ireland,  excited  so  general  a 
feeling  of  hostility  to  lOnglish  interference  that  any  good  from 
efforts  in  tlie  way  of  educating  the  people  to  sounder  ideas  was 
largely  lost.  Franklin  in  1766  told  England  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  ill-feeling  in  America  toward  her  authority 
was  the  prohibition  of  paper  money.  The  restrictive  act  of 
England  did  not  entirely  suppress  colonial  paper  money; 
under  the  exceptions  prescribed,  temporary  treasury  notes  as 
well  as  the  notes  of  loan  banks  which  had  not  been  sup- 
pressed continued  to  circulate;  so  thai  in  1774  it  was  esti- 
mated that  ji  12,000,000  were  in  current  use.  Hence  in  the 
crisis  of  the  Revolution  the  colonists  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  turn  away  from  paper  currency. 

The  story  of  the  colonial  issues  belongs  perhaps  more  prop- 
erly to  the  history  of  commerce  or  of  money  than  to  financial 
history,  but  tliis  protracted  and  disturbing  experience  had 
much  to  do  with  creating  in  Liter  times  erroneous  opinions 
concerning  puhlit:  finance.  Accustomed  to  rely  largely  upon 
bills  of  credit,  the  rf)lonists  in  some  sections  were  averse  to 
taxation,  ami  the  explanation  of  the  disastrous  financiering  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  is  to  be  found  in  a  study  of  the  financial 
experiences  and  monetary  abuses  extending  over  all  the  settle- 
ments from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

12.    Taxation  by  England. 

Until  1 765  I'-ngland  attempted  to  collect  but  little  revenae 
from  the  colonies  for  her  own  imperial  purposes,  and  that  little 
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had  been  secured  through  tonnage  taxes,  customs,  and  port 
dues,  which  had  for  their  chief  object  the  regulation  of  trade 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  Navigation  Acts.  Al- 
though the  English  government  showed  little  disposition  to 
enforce  these  laws,  the  colonies  recognized  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  regulate  commerce,  and  if  dues  had  been  demanded 
on  this  score  alone  it  is  possible  that  open  hostilities  would 
have  been  long  deferred.  'I'here  might  have  been  irritation 
and  protests,  but  the  abstract  political  privilege  of  Kngland 
was  acknowledged.  As  Rufus  Choate  said,  *^  Even  James  Otis 
in  that  great  argument  of  1761,  upon  the  subject  of  writs  of 
assistance,  which  breathed  (I  may  use  the  vivid  expression  of 
John  Adams)  '  the  breath  of  life  into  America/  admitted,  upon 
the  ground  of  necessity^  the  power  of  England  to  pass  her 
whole  series  of  acts  of  trade  *  as  regulations  of  commerce,' 
while  he  utterly  denied  their  validity  as  laws  of  revenue." 
Original  evidence  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  colonists 
may  be  found  in  a  resolution  put  forth  by  the  colonists 
in  one  of  their  declarations  of  rights  :  "  But  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  a  regard  for  the  mutual  interests  of  both 
countrieSy  we  cheerfully  consent  to  the  operation  of  such 
acts  of  the  British  Parliament  as  are  bond  fide  restrained  to 
the  Isolation  of  our  external  commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
Kcnring  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  whole  empire  to 
the  mother-country  and  the  commercial  benefits  of  its  re- 
spective members ;  excluding  every  idea  of  taxation,  internal 
or  external,  for  raising  a  revenue  on  the  subjects  in  America 
without  their  consent." 

In  X763  England  determined  to  strengthen  her  military 
position  against  France ;  and,  in  order  to  prosecute  war  more 
ngoioady  and  promptly  than  she  had  been  able  to  do  in  the 
past^  to  quarter  a  permanent  body  of  troops  in  America.  For 
this  purpose  ^300,000  were  needed  annually,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed fay  the  English  ministr>'  that  one-third  of  this  sum  should 
be  assessed  upon  the  colonies  through  stamp  duties  levied 
qMHI/fntain  l^al  and  commercial  papers.    This  was  an  in- 
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:^  collection  ^|)erial  officials,  and  was 

:;;o  princii)lc  of  levying  duties  for  the 

::d  it  was  also  inquisitorial  as  coniparcti 

llu!    principle    that    taxation    shoulil 

•x,:j:  o(  the  payers  had  loni^  been  claimed  as 

't:  antl  had  been  incorporated  in  early  legisla- 

.  ^  x\.:s  the  order  given  to  enforce  the  commercial 

,.f.  but    new   imj)ort    duties  were   placed   uix)n 

-'Ww  an»I  I'^it^t  lu'lia  goods,  white  sugar  and  indigo 

""  ..   ..frn>lonies,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wine,  and  wine 

'       ».    '",11  mil  the  A/ores.     The  ratlical  change  in  policy 

;  xMw«   .'oveinnunt   arou>ed   great   oppo>ition,  and  the 

^  ■   '      .     jIjj.j,   lu'gan   h\ve])t    away   the   tlieorelical    reasoning 

'"    *•*   ^'1  pi(\i«)U>lv  di>tingiii>hed  Ixtwecn  external  and  in- 

1  i.v  tu^n   and  Icil  to  ho^tiliiv  to  all  forms  of  taxation  by 

'    .  J   ulu'iher  bv  excise  or  (■u>ioms  duties.     The  maxim 

.   '"  .'.  I.'  slu^uM  be  wo  I  ixition  wIiIkuu  r.;i)restntation  became 

4«l  the  .ixowcd  <  urreui  pohlicil  philosii])hy. 

11  •  ..'UUP  i'i\  ^^'^^  abandoned  in  I'juG,  but  a  year  later  the 

.•     •..»,  iiiiniMiiv  n'turni-d  wiili  n.newed  vigor  to  its  i)olirv  of 
lilt.  «'*'  *  * 

.  ..1  iiid  iuipo>ed  import  dntits  ui^on  glass,  red  and  white 
. .    5    i.nMti-iN'  I  olors,  ]).i|)i"r,  and  tea.      It  was  estimated  that 

.  ^  \A  oi  the  tax  wouM  be  abur.t  /..i{)o,()uo.  It  was  natural 
.-■    .'»i-  opp«»^i'«i<'n   to   thi<»   mea^iue  shouKl   be  great.     The 

...  ,  pii'ii-^l  had  been  eifeitual  and  tliere  was  reason  to 
.  .  ..  ;"!  It  po|>iilir  agiiaii(;n  wouM  onto  more  gain  a  victory. 
\.  ;  .»Mili  i»i  the  relusal  {•»  <  .^n-^i'.ine  imported  goods,  the  yield 
..  .•.»■  1 1\  was  only  /  i6a'()o.  (.f  whieh  more  than  ;^'i5,ooo 
^  .^  .,.,  nt  loi  1  ollet  tiou^.  In  i  770  the  •liities  were  repealed, 
. .».    iipon    tea.      It  w.s  nut    long,   liowiver,  before    the    final 

i's  \\\\\\  laigl  nul  eame,  t'«»r  iiaNniv^  in  whieh  taxatiim  played 
.  .  ^    J  pjii  .   neveitliele*^>  [\ir>c  nici^'ireN  led  to  a  vigorous  dis- 

....n  oi  the  fiintlameni.il  pruu  ij»les  of  the  right  of  taxation, 
,  .'  ..  iwaou  \\hii:h  toimd  iis  e.liim  ite  solution  only  in  war. 
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14.    Governmental  Confusion. 

The  first  Continental  Congress,  which  met  September  5, 
1774,  contented  itself  with  public  addresses.  Open  warfare 
did  not  begin  until  the  following  spring ;  at  first  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  militia  and  the  burden  of  its  support  were  sustained 
by  the  several  protesting  colonies,  and  not  \mtil  June,  1775, 
did  (Congress  order  the  raising  of  an  American  Continental 
army.  'Ihis  was  folhnved  in  September  by  legislation  for 
filling  out  a  navy,  and  later  by  tlie  establishment  of  a  com- 
miltee  for  foreign  affairs ;  the  su])ervision  of  the  frontier 
Indians  and  the  administration  of  the  post-office  were  also 
aildetl  to  the  duties  of  (Congress.  For  the  carrj'ing  on  of 
these  various  activities  revenue  was  obviously  needed,  but 
the  Continental  C'ongress  and  such  governmental  machinery 
as  existed  had  no  compelling  i)o\vers  for  the  collection  of 
funds.  The  government  was  a  creature  of  emergency;  the 
colonists  were  content  to  follow  and  obey  their  legislative 
body  against  a  comnuui  eni'my.  England,  but  they  recognized 
no  authority  which  could  coerce  revenue  from  themselves* 
Associated  in  a  struggle  against  what  was  termed  unlawful 
taxation,  tlie  colonists  showed  no  disjwsition  to  entrust  the 
power  y>{  taxation  to  a  botly  of  delegates  whose  authority  did 
not  rest  upon  an  organic  constitution.  The  financial  meas- 
ures undertaken  to  carry  on  the  struggle  were  conse- 
(]uently  as  revolutionary  as  the  war  itself.  There  could  be 
no  con>isient  policy  ;  ami  what  little  sy>tcm  there  was  speed- 
ily broke  ilown  because  of  inherent  defects.  From  the 
confuseil  action  of  the  time  we  may  separate  the  follovnng 
questions  as  of  permanent  and  s])ecial  interest  to  the  student 
of  finance  :  -' 
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1.  The  issue  of  bills  of  credit. 

2.  The  financial  relations  of  Congress  to  the  States  and  the 
system  of  requisitions. 

3.  The  borrowing  of  funds  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

4.  The  ineffectual  struggle  to  secure  national  taxation. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  several  methods  of  revenue  to  one 
another  there  was  no  well-defined  plan ;  Congress  did  one 
month  what  it  had  vigorously  opposed  a  month  previously. 
In  general,  reliance  was  placed  at  the  outset  upon  the  issue 
of  bills  of  credit ;  borrowing  was  then  begun  in  a  small 
measure,  and,  as  the  struggle  continued,  developed  more 
extensively,  particularly  from  Holland  and  France.  Begin- 
ning with  about  1778  many  requisitions  were  systematically 
made  upon  the  States,  to  be  met  by  local  ^i\xes ;  and  finally 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  a  change  was;  made  in  the 
financial  machinery  of  the  administration  by  concentrating 
responsibility  upon  one  person  instead  of  distributing  it  in 
committees.  With  this  change  came  the  suggestion  of  a 
bank,  which  would  extend  the  helping  hand  of  private  credit 
after  public  credit  was  paralyzed. 

Owing  to  the  troubled  conditions  under  which  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  the  national  government  were  estab- 
lishedf  to  the  fluctuating  value  of  the  depreciated  paper 
ccnency  which  was  issued  in  enormous  amounts,  and  to  the 
indefinite  relations  between  Congress  and  tlie  several  States, 
— it  B  difficult  to  present  exact  statements  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  government  during  tlic  revolutionary 
period.  From  such  data  as  are  available  the  income  of  t)ie 
continental  treasury  from  1775  ^^  ^7^3  ^^  uieasured  in  specie 
has  been  calculated  as  follows :  — 

Pkper  money $37,800,000 

Dometticloans 11.585,506 

Fofcigii  loons 7<^3<^5i7 

Ta«t 5.795.000 

IGaoellaneoiis  receipts 2,852,802 

Total  income $65,863,825 

of  indebtedness  ....    $16,708,000 


in> 
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If  the  total  cost  of  the  war  were  sought,  there  should  be 
added  to  the  above  sums  the  expenditures  of  the  several 
States. 

15.    IsBuea  of  Bills  of  Credit;  Continental  Money. 

Almost  the  first  financial  step  of  Congress  after  hostilities 
began  was  to  vote  an  issue  of  paper  money,  and  within  a  week 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  under  date  of  June  22,  1775, 
authority  was  given  for  an  issue  of  $2,000,000  of  bills  of  credit 
based  uj)on  the  credit  of  the  States,  with  a  careful  apportion- 
ment of  the  amount  each  colony  should  redeem  between  1779 
and  1782.  Between  that  date  and  November  29,  1779,  * 
period  of  about  four  years  and  a  half,  forty  of  these  emissions 
with  a  total  issue  of  §241,552,780  were  authorized,  and  there 
is  a  slDug  possibility  tkixt  more  was  surreptitiously  put  out  by 
the  cMnbarrassed  treasury  officials.  At  no  time,  however,  was 
the  amount  above  named  in  circulation,  since  from  the  begin- 
ning ihorc  was  some  small  redemption  ;  no  more  were  printed 
afUT  1779,  when  Congress  voted  that  the  amount  of  bills  in 
circulaiion  should  ntH  exceed  :^ 200,000,000.  Tabulated  by 
vears  \hc  number  of  issues  and  amounts  authorized  were  as 
follows  :    — 


No. 
.\iithi 

of  re»> 
•run).: 

3 

4 

5 

14 

olves 
issues 

Amounts 

1  -/s    .... 

■7.-f 

1  " '  ■ 

19,000,000 

1  ;  •■!     .      .      .      . 

63.500000 

140,051,480 

\'«.»1     .... 

40 

$24i.?5a.7«o 

In  additiiin  to  ihe  rontinontal  issues  the  States  put  out 
S20<).5.'.j.7  7(»  *»i"  p.ipiT  noies.  Of  this  sum  more  than  one- 
half  ^Si  .•S..j.|i  .ot>o)  w.iN  issued  by  Virginia  alone  ;  $33-335,000 
by  North  i.\iro1ina,  ami  ^33,45^,926  by  South  Carolioa;  New 
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England  and  the  Middle  States  in  this  crisis  were  more  sparing 
with  their  issues. 

The  continental  bills  were  of  various  denominations ;  in  the 
first  issue  of  1775  it  was  voted  that  there  should  be  49,000 
bills  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  dollars ; 
in  the  next  year  Congress  authorized  a  considerable  amount 
of  small  bills  in  notes  of  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar,  as  two- 
thirds,  one-half,  one-third,  and  one-sixth.  In  later  issues 
larger  denominations  were  printed,  running  as  high  as  sixty- 
five  dollars.  The  first  issues  could  not  be  supplied  as  rapidly 
as  needed,  and  it  was  quickly  found  that  the  signing  of  the 
notes  would  take  more  time  than  members  couKl  possibly 
devote  to  the  task ;  consequently  twenty-eight  gentlemen 
were  named  and  compensated  to  be  signers  of  bills,  each  bill 
being  signed  by  two  persons.  Much  disorder  was  introduced 
by  the  counterfeiting  of  notes  both  by  English  and  Americans, 
and  many  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  it,  by  altering  plates, 
calling  in  certain  issues,  and  requesting  States  to  pass  severe 
lam  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiters. 

So  £ur  as  declarations  went  Congress  entered  upon  the 
printing  of  bills  with  abundant  forethought ;  the  pledge  of 
the  iaith  of  Congress  was  early  given,  and  a  method  of 
redemption  was  recommended.  The  first  issue  was  put  forth 
to  meet  the  immediate  emergency  of  a  projected  war ;  the 
sabieqaent  issues  were  authorized  as  a  last  resort  because  of 
the  fiulnre  of  the  States  to  contribute.  It  must  constantly  be 
bonie  in  mind  that  there  was  no  real  national  government ; 
Coogren  was  little  more  than  a  debating  association  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  several  new  States ;  legislation 
was  piBCticany  limited  to  recommendations  instead  of  the 
f^nmg^iing  of  law ;  and  when  Congress  voted  recommendations 
it  was  assumed  that  the  States  would  support  by  appropriate 
legislation  the  votes  of  their  respective  delegations.  In  the 
moodi  following  the  first  issue  of  bills  of  credit,  Congress 
asked  that  each  colony  provide  ways  and  means  to  sink  its 
pwportioo  of  bills,  and    crudely   apportioned    the  respon- 
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»    iiu'iij;  ilio  St.ites  according  to  population,  including 

.  u  . .  ..:^^c^tcd  that  the  payments  be  made  in  four  instal- 

.  'i.^;!!!!!!!!^  Willi  Novenibcr  30,  1779,  and  that  this  could 

.  .'  :,.:ii  .iI»vKU  by  the  adoption  of  provisions  that  the  notes 

. .  X  :\  .il»U'  b\  tlic  colonial  governments  for  State  taxes,  and 

11  isislVrrtHJ  to  Congress  in  payment  of  the  amounts 

..».  .1    u»    the   several   States.     Again,  upon   the   issue   of 

..   . -...x-i'v,  i^uiert-d  May  9,  1776,  Congress  voted  that  the 

ii  uMiiod  rolonies  be  pledged  for  its  redemption  at  such 

...1.  AwA  in   such  manner   of  appropriation   as  Congress 

Sv  u  iiur  tiircct.     In  a  circular  "Letter  of  Congress  to 

I  I  •  ilMi.ints."  in  the  autumn  of  1779,  solemn  attention  is 

.    u  d  ui  I  he  fact  that  the  people  had  pletlged  their  faith 

i'k-  k-.U  iiiptiiHi  of  the  bills,  not  only  collectively  through 

1    i»  pirM-nlativcs,    but    individually.     With    no    power   of 

V  iiu'M,  l'i»nnross  could  with  little  consistency  pledge  itself 

.   ,  I., I.  lupiion,  but  had  to  place  the  pledge  up^n  the  several 

.    u  .       rhi">  nliancc  was  a  vain  hope,  for  the  States,  instead 

...  i.  udriini;  their  proportionate  siiares,  increased  the  difficuU 

M.  .  |i\  in.ilvini:  note  issues  of  their  own. 

1  i.iis'.ios  itself  did  not  declare  these  continental  notes  to 
:«.  I.  ;'.d  tender,  but  e.dled  upon  the  States  to  devise  the 
„,  ,,v..iiy  legislation  indicting  forfeitures  and  penalties  upon 
ih,.'.e  lefusiuL;  to  accept  the  hilN.  This  recommendation  was 
ui.'ii'  .u(  i-ptable  than  that  of  j)rovision  for  redemption,  and 
ii  w  r»  gcnenlly  enacted  by  the  sevtnd  States  that  a  refusal  to 
.,,  I  ipl  the  bills  constituted  nn  extinguishment  of  the  debt. 
{  |,i!.elv  allied  with  the  en:u.tment  of  State  legal-tender  laws 
III  ;',ive  support  to  the  bills  was  the  ])assage  of  resolutions  in 
('•ingress  in  denunciation  of  all  i)crsons  who  refused  to  re- 
1  rive  bills.  On  Novejuber  2,^,  1775,  ^"^'^  disloyal  action 
w.is  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  a  com- 
inittee  was  appointed  to  consiiler  the  matter.  A  report 
was  submitted,  and  it  was  resolved  "  That  if  any  person 
shall  hereafter  be  so  lost  to   all  virtue  and  regard  for  hit 
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country  as  to  refuse  .  .  .  ,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  an 
enemy  of  his  country." 

With  similar  ends  in  view  was  passed  legislation  to  enforce 
the  regulation  of  prices  when  depreciation  of  the  bills  became 
most  marked;  monopolizers  and  engrossers  were  severely 
denounced  ;  and  after  seeking  to  punish  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment persons  who  should  advance  the  price  of  commodities, 
the  diflferent  States  began  to  hold  price  conventions  and  to 
attempt  to  fix  prices  of  labor  and  of  commodities.  The  first 
of  these  assemblages  was  held  at  Provi<lence  in  December,  1776, 
whereupon  Congress  recommended  the  plan  to  other  States. 

16.    Depreciation  of  the  Currency. 

Since  all  the  attempts  to  support  the  credit  of  the  bills 
iailedy  depreciation  set  in  early  and  was  quickly  accelerated. 
There  is  some  dispute  as  to  the  exact  date  when  the  bills  first 
fell  from  grace ;  according  to  Ramsay,  the  people  at  first 
received  the  currency  willingly,  and  during  the  last  months 
of  1776  the  depreciation  was  slight  and  gradual ;  but  when 
the  amount  of  the  issues  exceeded  $20,000,000,  ''  there  was 
a  point  both  in  time  and  quantity  beyond  which  this  congres- 
rional  alchemy  ceased  to  operate.*'  In  1779  the  depreciation 
became  very  marked^  and  during  that  year  the  values  of  the 
continental  currency  in  specie  on  successive  dates  was  as 
follows:  — 

1779  January  14,    8  to  i  1779   June  4,  20  to  i 

February  3,  10  "  "  September  17,      24 

April  2f         17  "  "  October  14,  30 

May  5,  24  "  "  November  17,  38 1<  "  " 

Congress  was  exceedingly  slow  to  recognize  officially  in  the 
iSnance  accounts  that  there  was  depreciation,  but  finally,  on 
llaich  l8y  1780,  it  confessed  judgment  and  made  ])rovision 
Ibrdie  acceptance  of  paper  in  the  place  of  silver  at  the  rate  of  40 
to  l«  A  tax  of  1 15,000,000  a  month  for  thirteen  months  was 
leded  vpon  the  States,  to  be  paid  in  bills  of  the  old  emissions ; 
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these  in  turn  were  to  be  destroyed  and  replaced  by  a  new 
tenor  or  issue  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-twentieth  of 
the  face  value  of  the  old  issue.  Six-tenths  of  these  bills  were 
to  be  paid  to  the  States  and  the  rest  retained  for  national  pur- 
]>oses.  The  new  bills  were  to  be  redeemable  in  specie  in  five 
years,  to  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  and  to  be  receivable 
for  taxes.  Under  this  law  §119,400,000  of  notes  were  paid 
in  by  the  States  and  destroyed  ;  of  the  new  tenor  notes  only 
§4,400,000  were  actually  issued. 

Congress  also  attempted  to  give  some  order  to  the  depreci- 
ation by  resolving  '*  that  the  value  of  the  bills  when  loaned  shall 
be  ascertained  by  computing  these  on  a  progressive  rate  of  de- 
preciation commencing  with  September  i,  1777,  and  continu- 
ing to  Marrli  18,  1 7S0,  in  geometrical  progression  and 
])roi)ortional  to  the  time  from  ]>eriod  to  period,  assuming  the 
(le])rc<:iatioii  at  the  several  periods  to  be  as  follows:  "  * 

On  March  i,  17 78,      1.75  for  one  Spanish  milled  dollar 
On  Sejn.  I,  1778,        4  "  "  "  " 

On  March  i,  1779,    18  "  "  •'  " 

On  March  18,  1780,  40  *'  "  "  « 

Congress  also  at  this  time  advised  the  States  to  repeal  the 
ininitive  legislation  directed  against  those  who  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  lulls. 

As  to  tlic  actual  sacrifice  by  the  people  measured  in  the 
commodities  which  thoy  gave  for  the  national  paper  currenqr 
which  was  issued,  no  exact  statement  is  possible,  but  varions 
estimates  have  been  made  of  the  specie  value  of  the 
total  issues :  JelTorson  placed  it  at  §36,367,000,  Hildxeth 
at  §70,000,000,  Bronson  at  §53,000,000,  and  Bullock  more 
recently  makes  an  in<lependent  calculation  and  arrives  at 
estimates  varying  from  §37.800,000  to  §41,000,000. 

The  old  continental  currency  after  1 780  depreciated  more 

1  In  this  scale  it  was  assumed  that  there  was  no  depreciatkm  nntfl 
September  s.  1777.    The  table  may  bo  found  in  Finame§^  V,  766. 
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rapidly  than  ever.  In  January,  1781,  it  was  valued  at  100  to 
1,  and  in  May  of  that  year,  says  Pelatiah  Webster,  "  it  ceased 
to  pass  as  currency,  but  w.is  afterwards  bought  and  sold  as  an 
article  of  speculation,  at  very  uncertain  and  desultory  prices, 
from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  to  one.''  And  another 
writer,  Breck,  says :  ''  The  annihilation  was  so  complete  that 
barber-shops  were  papered  in  jest  with  the  bills ;  and  the  sail- 
ors, on  returning  from  their  cruise,  being  paid  off  in  bundles 
of  this  worthless  money,  had  suits  of  clothes  made  of  it,  and 
with  characteristic  light-heartedness  turned  their  loss  into  a 
frolic  by  parading  through  the  streets  in  decayed  fmery  which  in 
its  better  days  had  passed  for  thousands  of  dollars.''  The  fuial 
and  official  fate  of  the  Continental  currency  was  not  much 
more  glorious.  Under  the  funding  act  of  i  790  small  amounts 
of  new  tenor  notes  were  received  in  subscription  for  stock ; 
but  the  older  notes  were  accepted  only  at  the  rate  of  100  to 
I,  and  of  the  ;$78,ooo,ooo  then  estimated  to  be  outstanding 
only  about  |l6yOoo,ooo  were  subscribed  for  stock.  The  re- 
mainder had  probably  been  lost  or  destroyed. 

17.    Was  Paper  Money  Necessary  ? 

How  fiir  was  the  issue  of  these  bills  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  independence  of  America  ?  I'he  experience  of 
the  United  States  in  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit  has  furnished 
the  ^ck  example  to  nearly  every  writer  on  the  subject  of 
money.  No  criticism  has  been  too  severe.  **  Paper  money," 
said  tselatiah  Webster,  a  contemporary  of  the  Revolution, 
"poDated  the  equity  of  our  laws,  turned  them  into  engines  of 
opfnemon,  corrupted  the  justice  of  our  public  administration, 
destroyed  the  fortunes  of  thousands  who  had  confidence  in  it, 
encmted  the  trade,  husbandry,  and  manufactures  of  our 
ooontrj,  and  went  far  to  destroy  the  morality  of  our  people." 
Later  writers  have  arraigned  the  political  leadership  of  the 
ScfDhtioii  because  Congress  did  not  try  taxation  at  the  out- 
le^  Vging  that  the  colonists  were  accustomed  to  taxation, 
mi  went  well  aUe  to  bear  it.     It  is  said  that  the  States  at  an 
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early  period  of  the  war  "  when  the  fever  was  up  "  would  have 
freely  followetl  **  recommendations  "  of  Congress,  and  that  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  States  should  refuse  the  more  vigor- 
ous method  of  taxation  after  Congress  had  exhibited  a  policy 
of  weakness  and  error. 

If  we  consider  only  what  is  possible  among  a  people  properly 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  monetary  science,  the  criticism 
against  the  issue  of  paper  currency  during  the  Revolution  is 
justifiable ;  but  the  question  is  not  what  might  conceivably 
have  been  done,  but  what  could  be  done  in  America  during 
the  Revolution  by  fallible  statesmen.  The  nation  was  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  for  existence ;  at  such  a  time  the  rules  of 
monetary  art,  like  the  ordinary  rules  and  methods  of  civil  pro- 
cedure, must  give  way  to  the  prime  necessity  of  using  all  the 
resources  available.  If  the  result  is  disastrous,  war  means  a 
measure  of  disaster  an<l  loss !  Whether  the  sacrifice  could 
have  been  lessened  by  a  refusal  to  issue  these  forced  loans 
upon  the  ])co])le  is  a  fair  question  for  discussion,  but  cannot 
be  settled  simi)ly  by  the  accumulation  of  proof  that  the  mone- 
tary system  broke  down.  Resides  the  issue  of  treasury  notes, 
there  are  at  all  times  pra(  tically  only  two  other  policies  open 
to  a  nation  :  borrowing  by  voluntary  loans,  and  taxation.  At 
the  initiation  of  the  stnii,'gle  it  could  not  be  hoped  that  the 
colonics  would  be  able  to  borrow  abroad,  and  indeed,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  tlu-  hostile  feeling  of  France  to  England,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suj)pose  that  the  new  republic  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  struggle  could  have  borrowed  in  Kurope  at  all.  As  for 
borrowing;  at  home,  that  implies  an  amount  of  free  capital 
wliich  did  not  exist  in  America  at  that  time.  The  difficulties 
o(  laying  adequate  taxation  under  the  existing  plan  of  confed- 
erated government  was  ecjually  great ;  for  to  grant  such  a 
power  meant  for  the  States  to  alxiirate  their  privilege  of  self- 
taxation  eni«)yed  as  colonies  and  to  give  up  their  political 
independence  on  a  money  issue.  The  colonies,  it  must  be 
recalled,  had  chafed  umler  the  restrictions  placed  by  Parlia- 
ment upon  colonial  issues,  and  it  was  natural  thisit  one  oif  the 
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Grst  measures  of  popular  protest  should  be  a  return  to  the 
issues  of  paper  which  England  had  denied  them.  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  in  May,  1775,  a 
month  before  Congress  acted,  voted  local  issues,  and  in 
June  three  other  colonies  followed.  Acting  under  an  emer- 
gency it  could  not  be  expected  that  Congress  would  frame 
an  independent  policy  which  might  antagonize  its  constit- 
uents; nor  was  this  a  time  to  eradicate  financial  delusions 
by  a  campaign  of  education.  The  responsibility  therefore 
in  a  large  degree  must  be  thrown  back  upon  the  provincial 
assemblies. 

The  danger  of  the  issues  was  recognized  at  the  time  by  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion ;  there  was  a  substantial  element  of 
the  population,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities  in  the  East, 
which  stood  aloof  from  the  revolt  against  England,  not  so 
much  out  of  opposition  as  because  of  the  fear  that  independ- 
ence would  bring  excessive  issues  of  paper  money  with  all 
its  consequent  ^rangement  to  business  affairs.  Popular 
opinion^  however,  was  yet  to  be  convinced  that  either  States 
or  nation  or  individuals  must  inevitably  suffer;  and  allied 
with  popular  ignorance  was  the  more  conscious  effort  for 
lelie^  if  not  repudiation,  on  the  part  of  debtors  in  ~  tTT^ 
community,  who  hoped  to  find  in  an  inflated  currency  an 
easier  way  to  discharge  obligations.  The  actual  loss  to 
the  individaal  was  in  part  disguised  by  the  fact  that  the 
ocmtinental  airrency  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  daily 
tnnsactions,  and  thus  the  depreciation  was  distributed.  Tiie 
icTofaitionary  issues  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  act, 
but  u  the  culminating  incident  in  a  half  century  of  financial 
experience;  moreover,  the  issues  were  made  in  so  wholesale 
a  bdiioD,  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  their  credit  was 
10  hugely  divided,  the  tie  between  issue  and  redemption  was 
■o  weak,  that  the  lesson  then  learned  is  little  applicable  to 
modeig  oonditipps,  and  we  cannot  get  much  practical  help 
tn  aomid  finance  out  of   a   general    denunciation    of    the 

aHitininrri  currency. 
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IB.    State  Taxation  and  ReqoisitionB. 

\\y  Its  attempts  at  taxation  Congress  was  unsuccessful,  for 
.V«v  .ijj.un  it  had  no  independent  power  of  securing  revenue. 
I  .'to  Si.Ho  might  be  asked  to  contribute  fixed  sums,  but  the 
i\\|uoNt  h.ul  no  compelling  power  and  was  but  feebly  honored. 
\\  hrthri  ihc  States  could  have  raised  by  direct  methods  of 
t.i\.ui»»ii  sufficient  supplies  for  current  needs  of  war,  is  a 
^pu'Mion  whicli  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  But  it  must  be 
uMiiiMnbfred  that  the  taxing  systems  in  local  operation  were 
(•t  A  simple  character,  designed  only  for  small  peace  expeudi- 
titu's,  and  that  their  development  in  times  of  war,  when  there 
w.is  a  partial  occupation  of  territory  by  the  enemy,  would  have 
lurn  rxiremely  difficult.  Kven  during  the  French  and  Indian 
W.us.  ihf  people  in  the  richer  and  longer  settled  portions  of 
ilu-  country  were  free  from  the  harassing  disturbances  of 
uiihlaiy  campaigns.  To  meet  the  extraordinary  needs  for  na- 
tiDii.d  military  purposes  which  were  necessitated  by  revolt  was 
.1  pioblcm  whic.li  tiie  art  of  taxation  as  then  developed  in 
AnuTica  was  not  ])rcparcd  to  solve.  In  the  instructions  which 
wcic  prepared  for  Franklin  in  October,  1778,  excuses  were 
mule  for  the  neglect  of  taxation  :  it  was  argued  that  America 
ha.l  never  been  heavily  taxed,  nor  for  a  continued  length  of 
time  ;  and,  since  the  conte>t  was  upon  the  very  question  of 
l.iMiiun,  llie  laying  of  imposts,  uu/rss  from  the  last  necessity, 
wimld  be  madness. 

What  was  acc()m])li>hcd  by  the  Miild  method  of  requisitions, 
or  assessment  of  taxes  on  States,  may  easily  be  described. 
r.cLiinning  with  November,  1777,  requisition  followed  requisi- 
tion, varying  in  amounts  and  in  limes  and  methods  of  payment. 
Si>n»c  o(  the  amounts  called  f.)r  appear  absurdly  large,  but  they 
measure  the  inflated  prices  of  the  period,  caused  by  the  de- 
preciated currency.  The  Slates,  however,  did  not  meet  the 
dcm.mds  even  with  i^ipirr  currency  ;  between  November  22, 
1777.  and  October  6,  i  779,  there  were  four  requisitions  calling 
(or  1^95,000,000  in  paper  money,  but  the  payments  on  theie 
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amounted  to  only  $54,66 7,000.  The  three  specie  requisitions 
of  August  26,  1780,  $3,000,000;  November  4,  1780,  $1,642,- 
988;  March  i'6,  1781,  $6,000,000^  amounting  in  all  to  Sio,- 
642,988,  yielded  only  $1,592,222.  The  productivity  of  the 
several  requisitions  in  specie  value  until  January  i,  17S4,  was 
as  follows,  according  to  the  table  prepared  by  Professor 
Bullock :  — 

Requisitions  (4)  Nov.  22,  1777,  to  Oct.  6, 1779    .    .  51,856,000 

Specific  requisition,  1 7S0       881,000 

Specie  requisitions  (3)  before  Oct.,  1781     ....  1,592,000 

Specie  requisitions  Oct.,  1 78 1,  to  Jan.,  1784    .    .    .  1,466,000 

Total  receipts,  value  in  specie $5.795iOOO  ^ 

In  X780  resort  was  had  to  a  demand  on  the  States  for 
specific  supplies  of  corn,  beef,  pork,  rum,  hay,  etc.,  —  a  fiscal 
method  recalling  a  stage  of  primitive  economic  organization. 
In  famishing  these  supplies  there  was  much  inefficiency  and 
great  waste.  Some  of  these  requisitions  provided  that  they 
might  be  met  by  the  payment  of  specie  or  new  tenor  bills,  or 
commissary  certificates,  or  partly  in  certificates  of  interest, 
known  as  indents.  The  system  of  requisitions  proved  of  little 
importance  until  after  the  war  was  over ;  it  could  not  succeed, 
for  it  lacked  any  well  organized  plan  of  assessment.  As  Pro- 
femor  Sumner  says,  "  It  was  impossible  to  know  how  much 
each  State  ought  to  pay,  and  there  was  no  adequate  publication 
of  the  bets  as  to  what  each  State  had  paid,  l^eing  in  the  dark 
as  to  bctB,  each  State  maintained  that  it  had  paid  more  than 
its  share." 

19.    Domeatio  Loans. 

The  loans  of  the  United  States  during  the  period  1 776-1 789 
may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  two  Iieadings,  .domestic 
and  famga.  The  borrowing  of  money  by  Congress,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  loan  in  June,  1775,  for  the  purchase  of 
gimpowder,  was  not  authorized  until  October  3,  1 7  76,  nearly 

^TUs  is  exclusive  of  the  requisitions  of  March  18,  17S0.  which  were 
Wl  .te  As  pnrpoM  ol  calling  in  the  old  paper,  and  which  yielded  no 
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a  ytir  and  a  half  after  the  commencement  of  the  Re\*olution. 
Jiy  tljat  time  bills  of  credit  had  been  issued,  and  little  was 
I'ijihroiiiing  ill  the  way  of  taxes  for  the  use  of  Congress;  con- 
s'-qii*:iitly  authority  was  given  for  borrowing  $5,000,000  at  the 
I. tic  of  4  per  f:ent.  Kor  placing  the  loan,  loan-offices  were 
i\t:ibli.,lie'i  in  ca<:h  State;  lenders  received  indented  certifi- 
« .lies  corn.-sponding  to  the  mo<iern  coupon  bonds  in  denomi- 
ii.iiiouh  from  5300  to  $1000;  commissioners,  remunerated  at 
tin-  rate  of  onc-ci;^hth  (jf  one  per  cent,  on  the  amounts  received, 
win-  ajjpointed  by  the  State  authorities,  in  order  to  allay  local 
jral(;nsy  ;  and  payment  was  promised  in  three  years.  The  rate 
of  interest  offered  was  too  low,  and  in  the  subsequent  loans  of 
January  14  and  February  22,  1777,  the  rate  was  increased  to 
(}  [H-r  cent.  Again  the  results  were  not  favorable  :  during  the 
lii:it  year  between  October,  1776,  and  September,  1777,  the 
amount  received  was  only  S3, 78 7,000.  About  this  time  Con- 
f.Mrhs  was  able  to  secure  a  loan  from  France,  and  it  was  deter- 
niMii'd  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  domestic  loan  certificates  ' 
by  bilU  of  exchange  drawn  upon  the  foreign  fund  in  possession 
iti  ihr  American  envoys  in  Paris.  This  increased  the  credit  of 
ihf  home  loan-ortices,  so  that  from  September,  1777,  until  the 
(ifti(  t's  were  closed,  S63, 2 89,000  in  paper  was  subscribed,  of 
wliit  I)  the  specie  value  was  only  S7, 684,000,  according  to  the 
M  ale  uf  depreciation  adopted  by  Congress  in  1780. 

After  March  i,  1782,  the  interest  was  not  met,  and  indents, 
or  I  eitilicates  of  interest  indebtedness,  were  issued;  since  these 
weir  receivable  for  taxes  by  the  States,  they  were  in  part  re- 
(leruietl  and  cancelled  by  payment  into  the  federal  treasury  on 
Stat(*  a(Ci>unt.  In  addition  to  the  loan-office  certificates^  there 
weu-  oilier  forms  of  certificates,  such  as  those  issued  by  quarter- 
inasteis,  commissaries,  and  other  purchasing  agents.  So  uigent 
weie  the  needs  of  the  army,  that  throughout  the  war  it  was 
tietTsvuy  to  impress  large  quantities  of  supplies,  particularly 
wagons,  hordes,  and  aids  for  transportation,  in  return  for  which 
iciliucates  of  value  were  given.  These  obligations  were  of  a 
KIV.U  variety  and  contracted  without  order  or  system,  and  the 
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amount  outstanding  in  1790  was  estimated  by  Hamilton  at 
Si 6,708,000.  Short-time  and  temporary  loans  to  the  amount 
of  $1,272,842  were  also  obtained  in  1782  and  17 S3  from  the 
new  Bank  of  North  America. 

20.    Foreign  Loans. 

Funds  were  obtained  either  in  loans  or  subsidies  from  the 
governments  of  France  and  Spain  and  from  private  bankers 
in  Holland.  The  first  assistance  came  from  France  in  1776 
in  the  form  of  a  subsidy  through  the  agency  of  Beaumarchais, 
over  whose  accounts  the  United  States  afterwards  had  a  pro- 
tracted dispute;  and  a  small  subsidy  was  secured  from  the 
Spanish  treasury.  Through  the  importunities  of  Franklin, 
France  also  granted  subsidies  of  2,000,000  livres  in  1777  ^^^ 
6,ooOfOoo  livres  in  178 1.  In  all,  these  sums  which  may  be 
xegaided  as  gifts,  amounted  to  $1,996,500.  lietween  1777 
and  1783  the  United  States  borrowed  from  France,  $6,352,500  ; 
HoUandy  f  1,304,000;    Spain,  $174,017, —  making  a  total  of 

By  years  the  foreign  loans  were  obtained  as  follows  :  — 


France    '      Spain 

Holland 

«777    •    • 

1778  .    . 

1779  .     • 

1780  .    . 

1781  .    .     . 
17891    .    . 
178s         .    , 

#181.500 

544«S'« 

i8i»$oo 

726^000 

». 737 .763 

1,892,237 
1,089,000 

$128,804 
45»a«3 

1^720,000 
584,o^x> 

$1,304,000 

Total.    .    . 

$6.35S.50o 

$174,017 

Attempta  were  early  made  to  obtain  loans  to  be  repaid  in 

nttee«  ■pcurcd  by  the  exportation  of  goods  from  America, 

IMHleidafljr  tobacco;   but  the  danger  of  capture  by  English 

'bndre  this  policy.      The   earlier  negotiations  were 

lecieqr  for  fear  on  the  part  of  France  and  Spain 
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of  political  complications  with  England ;  and  the  intercourse 
of  the  American  agents  and  later  of  the  envoys  with  the 
French  officials  reveals  most  pathetically  the  financial  straits 
of  the  American  government.  Without  warning  the  en- 
voys were  drawn  upon  by  Congress,  and  only  by  repeated 
pleadings  with  the  French  government  could  they  secure 
funds  with  which  to  honor  the  drafts.  The  French  loans 
were  granted  for  political  reasons,  and  not  until  1782  did 
there  appear  the  first  evidence  of  a  national  credit  in 
Europe ;  John  Adams  then  secured  loans  from  bankers  in 
Holland,  the  more  welcome  since  after  1783  France  withdrew 
her  aid. 

Congress  first  and  last  authorized  loans  far  larger  than  could 
actually  be  secured,  for  the  needs  of  the  government  were 
unceasing  and  repeated  authorizations  and  applications  had 
to  be  made.  The  foreign  loans  were  either  indefinite  in 
length  or  ran  for  ])eriods  not  over  fifteen  years ;  interest  was 
5  per  cent.,  except  on  10,000,000  livres  of  the  French 
loans,  which  drew  4  per  cent.  Of  the  sums  loaned  by 
France  little  was  actually  received  by  the  treasury  in  this 
country,  as  it  was  expended  in  France  for  supplies,  but 
one  instalment  served  a  good  purpose  in  paying  the  in- 
terest on  domestic  loans,  and  another  was  the  specie  foun- 
dation of  the  Hank  of  North  America.  The  service  of  Fiance 
to  the  United  States  is  not,  however,  to  be  measured  by  the 
direct  money  payment,  for  it  is  estimated  that  she  spent 
S6, 000,000  for  the  French  army  and  navy  in  the  American 
cause. 

The  growing  credit  of  the  new  republic  is  reflected  in  the 
favorable  rate  of  interest,  5  per  cent.,  demanded  on  the 
Dutch  bankers'  loans.  By  1782  it  was  seen  in  Holland 
that  victory  was  assured,  and  there  was  not  only  an  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  the  immense  resources  of  the 
country  which  could  be  applied  to  the  extinction  of  the 
debt,  but  confidence  in  the  political  integrity  of  the  new 
government. 
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21.    Finanolal  Provisions  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

In  1 781  the  Articles  of  Confederation  went  into  effect;  this 
instrument  for  national  government  brought  little  succor  to 
the  treasury.    The  financial  provisions  were  as  follows  :  — 

No  State  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  which  may  inter- 
fere with  any  stipulations  in  treaties  entered  into  by  Congress. 

AH  expenses  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare 
shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury  supplied  by  the 
several  States  ia  proportion  to  the  value  of  land  and  improve- 
ments; the  taxes  to  be  levied  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  authorities. 

Power  was  given  to  Congress  to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums 
of  money  to  be  raised^  to  appropriate  the  same,  to  borrow  money 
or  emit  bilb  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States^  transmitting 
eveiy  half  year  to  the  several  States  an  account  of  the  sums 
borrowed  or  emitted,  these  grants  of  power  being  subject  to 
the  assent  of  nine  States  as  represented  in  Congress. 

The  omissions  were  more  important  than  the  actual  pro- 
visionsy  though  even  the  latter  were  too  attenuated  to  breathe 
a  healthy  vitality  into  the  administration  of  the  finances.  As 
a  vigorons  commentator  expresses  it,  the  Articles  "  gave  to  the 
confederation  the  power  of  contracting  debts,  and  at  the  same 
time  withheld  the  power  of  paying  them.  ...  It  provided 
the  mode  in  which  its  treasury  should  be  supplied  for  the 
leimbunement  of  the  public  credit.  But  over  the  sources  of 
thai  BOppIy,  it  gave  the  government  contracting  the  debt  no 
power  whatever,  lliirteen  independent  legislatures  granted 
or  withheld  the  means  according  to  their  own  convenience.*' 

22.    BBbrt  to  Secure  a  National  Tax. 

Tlie  ill  socceas  of  Congress  in  securing  revenue  from  the 

Statei  led  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war  to  a  more  determined 

efat  to  obtain  a  national  tax.     As  just  stated,   under  the 

Aitidfil  of  Confederation  adopted  in  1781,  the  powers  of  tax- 

espiicitiy  xestricted  within  a  narrow  compass,  and, 
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more  than  this,  it  was  provided  "  that  no  treaty  of  commerce 
shall  be  made  whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  respective 
States  shall  be  restrained  from  imposing  such  imposts  and 
duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or 
from  prohibiting  the  exportation  and  importation  of  any  species 
of  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever."  This  left  the  mak^ 
ing  of  tariffs  to  the  States.  Though  Congress  could  not  coerce 
it  hoped  to  persuade ;  following  a  suggestion  of  a  price  con- 
vention held  at  Hartford,  it  early  in  1781  recommended  a  duty 
of  5  per  cent,  upon  imports,  excepting  arms,  ammunition,  and 
clothing,  or  other  articles  imported  for  the  United  States  or  any 
State,  also  excepting  wool  cards  and  cotton  cards,  and  wire  for 
making  them^  and  salt  during  the  war.  Inasmuch  as  unani- 
mous consent  was  necessary  for  constitutional  amendments, 
the  attempt  failed  through  the  opposition  of  one  State, 
Rhode  Island,  which  asserted  that  the  tax  would  bear  more 
heavily  upon  commercial  States,  that  its  collection  would  ne- 
cessitate officers  irresj)onsiblc  to  the  State,  and  that  it  would  give 
power  to  Congress  to  collect  money  for  its  expenditures  indefi- 
nitely and  without  accounting  to  the  State.  "  She  considered  it 
the  most  precious  jewel  of  sovereignty  that  no  State  be  called 
upon  to  open  its  ])ursc  but  by  the  authority  of  the  State  and  by 
her  own  officers."  Letters  were  addressed  to  Rhode  Island 
in  protest ;  a  committee  was  sent  to  remonstrate  and  to  con- 
vince, but  the  opposition  was  too  strong.  In  the  midst  of  these 
fruitless  endeavors  Morris  in  17S1  proposed  in  addition  a 
land  tax,  a  poll  tax,  and  an  excise  on  distilled  liquors,  from 
each  of  which  it  was  estimated  the  yield  would  be  {500,000, 
and  the  import  duties  were  expected  to  produce  {1,000,000  a 
year.  This  proposition  was  renewed  in  1782,  but  came  to 
naught,  and  the  government  was  still  powerless  to  colled 
revenue. 

In  1783  the  plan  for  a  national  tariff"  was  revived  in  a  coh-y 
stitutional  amendment  prepared  by  Congress,  which  provided 
for  specific  duties  on  certain  classes  of  goods,  namely,  liquofi, 
sugars,  teas,  coffees,  cocoa,  molasses,  and  pepper,  and  an  ad 
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valorem  rate  on  all  other  goods.  The  tariff  was  to  run  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  the  revenue  thus  obtained  was  to  be 
applied  only  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
and  in  no  way  used  for  current  expenditures.  In  order  that 
State  pride  might  be  appealed  to,  and  local  apprehension  of 
the  dangers  of  a  national  system  be  lessened,  the  collection  of 
duties  was  to  be  made  by  State  officials.  The  appeal  met  with 
a  slow  response.  As  late  as  1786,  four  States  had  failed  to 
accept  the  measure,  —  New  York,  Georgia,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Maryland.  During  the  year  the  three  latter  gave  way,  but  this 
time  New  York  was  refractory  and  brought  failure  to  the  plan. 
The  reluctance  of  some  of  the  States  to  grant  a  national 
impost  was  also  due  to  a  commendable  desire  to  secure  com-> 
mercial  freedom  without  interference.  During  the  war  most 
of  the  local  tariffs  had  been  abandoned,  owing  to  the  interrup- 
tions of  trade;  later,  when  peace  was  re-established,  many 
people,  remembering  the  harassing  restrictions  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Acts,  which  were  associated  with  a  government  of  tyranny, 
kx>ked  forward  to  opportunities  of  unfettered  trade.  As  a 
historian  of  our  early  tariff  history  says,  *'  Liberty  was  the 
watchword  of  the  age.  What  Locke,  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire 
had  done  to  awaken  a  desire  for  political  liberty  and  equality 
the  Physiocrats  and  Adam  Smith  were  doing  for  industrial  and 
commeicial  freedom.  Whether  or  no  their  teachings  were 
widelf  known  in  America,  the  lawmakers  of  the  time  immedi- 
atdy  after  die  Revolution  certainly  followed  them  in  leaving 
oonnneice  as  free  as  possible ;  and  in  some  instances  they 
staled  ezplicitiy  their  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  free-trade 
and  ibeir  zespect  for  the  advocates  of  that  doctrine.''  In 
of  these  hopes,  force  of  circumstances  drove  the  new 
into  the  contrary  policy  and  the  re-imposition  of  tariffs. 


with  debts  the  new  States  felt  the  need  of  revenue 
Amb  eveiy  possible  source.  Ithe  severity  of  the  English 
QHttk  k«^  1VUU  uuw  leallSed  more  acutely  than  when  as 
0*^Ht^ftSm§m  ihejr  were  accustomed  to  evade  them,  with  the  tole- 
ntlQH  c£  EngluKl*    As  an  independent  nation  they  were  cut 
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o(T  commercially  from  all  the  advantages  of  the  West  India 
trade.  A  desire  for  retaliation  was  naturally  awakened,  and  in 
some  quarters  the  need  of  protection  was  openly  avowed. 
Even  Massachusetts,  whose  commercial  interests  were  most 
important,  in  1786  passed  a  law  bearing  the  preamble,  "And 
whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  every  people  blessed  with  a  fruitful 
soil  and  a  redundancy  of  raw  materials  to  give  all  due  en- 
couragement to  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  their  own 
country  "  ;  and  the  act  specifically  provided  that  more  than  fifky 
different  commodities,  if  produced  on  foreign  soil,  should  be 
declared  contraband  and  prohibited  from  being  brought  into 
the  State.  Other  States,  including  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
acted  in  the  same  way.  The  deprivations  caused  by  the  long 
war  had  started  many  manuflictures  into  life,  and  for  their  per- 
l)ctuation  protective  support  of  tariffs  was  warmly  ui;ged. 

23.    Fiscal  Machinery. 

The  administrative  machinery  in  charge  of  the  finances  of 
the  government  underwent  many  changes  during  the  period 
under  consideration.     For  a  long  time  Congress  jealously  kepty 
in  its  own  hands  the  executive  control  as  well  as  legislation. 
In  1775  two  treasurers  were  appointed  to  receive  and  pay  ont 
the  public  funds.     Next  a  committee  of  claims  was  authorizedf 
eomposeil  oi  thirteen  e\)ngressional  delegates,  and  this  in  turn 
w.is  supj^lenienled  in  February,  17  7(1,  by  a  standing  comnuttee^ 
ot  live  nuMulu'is  ot"  C\>n«:ress,  wiiose  business  it  was  to  superin-  ' 
tend  the  oif'iei.ils  en^ai^ed  in  finanei.d  affairs,  and  to  attend  to  ' 
the  eini>sion  of  bills  oi  credit.     This  treasury  board,  under ^, 
\\hieh  was  the  otViee  of  aicounts  with  an  auditor-general  at  iti 
he.ul,  n^ay  be  iec:.u\led  as  the  germ  of  the  later  treasury  de- 
parttnent.     In  i7:S  iho   entire   system  of  book-keeping  wis 
ienu\it:led  ;  piox ision  was  made  for   the   appointment  of  a 
coinptToller.  a'.uht«'r,  treasurer,  and  two  chambers  of  acGOunts; 
.leeo-.'.'.r.s  weie  examined  And  .idiusted  bv  the  auditor  and  sent 
U'  v>tie  oi  tiie  vhaml^ei^  of  accounts  for  correction;  they  v^i^ 
then  u  luriuM  .uul  cx.unineii  a  second  time  by  the  anditor,  who 
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had  the  final  decision,  save  upon  appeal  to  Congress.  The 
account  having  been  finally  endorsed  by  the  auditor,  was  for> 
warded  to  the  comptroller,  by  whom  drafts  were  issued  on  the 
treasurer.  The  next  year  the  congressional  treasury  was  set 
aside  to  make  place  for  a  new  board  of  five,  of  which  three 
commissioners  should  not  be  delegates  in  Congress. 

The  movement  in  all  the  executive  service  was  toward  con- 
centration of  authority,  and  in  February,  1781,  the  treasury 
commission  was  abolished,  and  in  its  place  was  ordered  the 
appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  finance.  For  this  position 
Robert  Morris  was  chosen.  A  merchant  and  trader  of  Phila- 
delphia, engaged  in  large  affairs,  his  experience  had  made 
him  a  valuable  member  of  the  local  assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  Congress ;  it  also  opened  the  way  for  charges  of  gain- 
seeking  !  John  Adams  wrote  of  him :  ''  I  think  he  has  a 
masterly  understanding,  an  open  temper,  and  an  honest 
heaxt ;  and  if  he  does  not  always  vote  for  what  you  and  I 
would  think  proper,  it  is  because  he  thinks  that  a  large  body 
of  people  remain  who  are  not  yet  of  his  mind.  He  has  vast  de- 
signs in  the  mercantile  way,  and  no  doubt  pursues  mercantile 
ends  which  are  always  gain ;  but  he  is  an  excellent  member 
of  oar  body."  On  the  face  of  it  Morris  was  given  large 
powers ;  he  was  authorized  to  examine  the  state  of  the  public 
finances^  report  plans  for  getting  revenue,  direct  the  execution 
of  the  orders  of  Congress  respecting  revenues  or  expenditures, 
aiqwiintend  and  control  the  settlement  of  the  public  accounts, 
and  peifionn  other  duties  relating  to  his  department.  Some 
changes  were  also  made  in  the  accounting;  to  the  comp- 
tioDer  was  given  the  duties  of  the  late  auditor-general,  retain- 
ing none  of  the  functions  possessed  by  the  comptroller  under 
the  hw  of  1778;  and  a  register  was  appointed  for  the  first 
time. 

Mocris  was  clear  as  to  the  necessities  of  the  time.  On  the 
iMttid  there  most  be  retrenchment  and  economy,  for  which 
ample  opportunity,  because  of  the  previous  loose 
under  a  system  of  congressional  committees 
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which  employed  an  excessive  number  of  agents  and  sub- 
agents  in  buying  and  distributing  supplies.  What  was  of  still 
more  importance,  Morris  endeavored  to  collect  the  requisitions  / 
from  the  States,  to  create  a  national  revenue  and  impost,  and 
to  place  the  revenue  on  a  specie  basis  in  order  that  some 
degree  of  stability  might  be  introduced  into  the  budget.  He 
put  new  life  into  the  loan  policy  and  hoped  to  plant  govern-/ 
ment  credit  on  a  more  stable  foundation,  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bank  aided  by  his  personal  credit.  Because  of 
his  knowledge  of  mercantile  affairs  and  banking  connections 
abroad  he  knew  how  to  bring  about  more  orderly  dealings  in 
foreign  exchange  in  the  execution  of  the  foreign  loans ;  and 
his  appreciation  of  the  need  of  specie  led  to  greater  pressure 
upon  the  American  envoys  in  foreign  capitals  to  negotiate 
loans.  The  last  investments  from  France  were  useful  in  found- 
ing a  bank,  and  Morris  took  advantage  of  the  improving  credit 
of  the  United  States  as  shown  by  the  Dutch  loans. 

Yet  Morris  after  all  had  little  real  power;  he  could  not 
overcome  the  fundamental  obstacles  in  the  way  of  healthy 
finance ;  State  pride,  jealousy,  and  bickering  withstood  his 
appeals  to  the  States  to  levy  taxes.  Early  in  1 783  he  tendered 
his  resignation,  but  was  prevailed  upon  to  continue  in  office 
until  December,  1784.  There  is  no  doubt  that  difficulties 
were  intentionally  placed  in  his  way  because  of  the  repugnance 
to  giving  powers  of  finance  to  a  single  person.  Morris  was 
charged  with  irregularities  in  his  accounts  and  with  specula- 
tion to  his  own  advantage  in  government  property;  these 
charges  he  answered  in  detail,  but  his  business  relationships 
were  so  involved  and  his  private  interests  so  complicated  with 
public  afHiirs  that  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  before  the  puUic 
a  {>osition  of  impartial  devotion  to  public  welfare. 

*    24.    Bank  of  North  America. 

The  c$t.il)lishnu*nt  of  a  financial  institution  or  bank  was  y 
early  suggested  as  an   important   aid   to  the  government  in 
ofgauiizii)g  fociliiics  of  credit      The  first  experiment  under- 
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taken  in  July,  1780,  known  as  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania^  was, 
in  the  words  of  Morris,  "  nothing  more  than  a  patriotic  sub- 
scription of  continental  money  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
provisions  for  a  starving  army."  The  subscribers  protected 
themselves  by  holding  the  bills  drawn  by  Congress  on  the 
envoys  abroad,  as  collateral  security  until  the  supplies  were 
paid  for.  In  the  following  year  Morris  submitted  a  plan  in 
which  a  bank  with  real  commercial  functions  should  be  in- 
corporated; its  special  advantage  to  the  government  lay  in 
the  advancing  of  loans  to  the  treasury  in  anticipation  of  ex- 
pected resources.  Congress  consequently  approved  the  rec-  > 
ommendation  and  incorporated  the  Bank  of  North  America 
with  a  x>ermitted  capitalization  of  $10,000,000.  The  amount 
actually  subscribed  was  pitifully  small;  only  by  the  greatest 
exertions  could  {70,000  be  secured  from  private  subscribers, 
and  if  the  government  had  not  made  a  -subscription  of 
^200|000  in  specie,  which  opportunely  arrived  from  France, 
the  project  would  doubtless  have  failed.  The  bank  then  was 
practically  founded  upon  government  funds  but  managed  by 
oflfeials  of  its  own  selection.  Small  short- time  loans  from  the 
fimds  subscribed  were  made  by  the  bank  to  the  government, 
and  as  the  treasury  made  a  special  effort  to  repay  these  loans 
in  preference  to  other  claims  the  practical  result  was  the 
maioteDaDce  of  a  convenient  working  balance  which  the  gov- 
could  depend  upon  for  immediate  necessities.  The 
of  the  bank  with  the  treasury  were  as  follows :  — 


Amoants  borrowed 

Repayments 

nt. 

■tBj 

»7«4 

^3i3o8 
349t534 

^865,394 

38«,9?i 
18,467 

1       Total  .... 

$l,97SiM 

$1,273,842 

Tbe  bank  paid  in  dividends  to  the  United  States  $22,867, 
ipiiBe  tbe  United  States  paid  to  the  bank  for  interest  on  loans 
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f  29,719.  Besides  direct  loans  to  the  government  the  bank 
was  an  aid  in  discounting  the  notes  of  individuals  who  held  V 
claims  against  the  government,  and,  from  the  connection  of 
the  wealthy  men  in  the  management  of  the  bank,  inspired  con- 
fidence in  the  abilities  of  the  government  itself  to  meet  its 
obligations ;  it  gave  Morris  additional  opportunity  to  strengthen 
the  credit  of  the  government  by  his  own  private  endorsement 
The  relations  of  the  bank  with  the  government  ceased  after 
peace  was  established,  and  the  bank  then  fell  into  popular 
disfavor  in  Pennsylvania,  as  it  was  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tive of  an  oppressive  money  power.  Finally  in  1787  it  secured 
a  charter  from  Pennsylvania  and  as  a  local  institution  entered 
upon  a  long  career. 

25.    Financial  Collapaa,  1783-1789. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  national  government  apart  from 
outstanding  bills  of  credit  at  the  beginning  of  1784  was  sub- 
stantially as  follows : 

Foreign,  including  arrears  of  interest $7.921386 

Loan  Otlice  ceititicates 11,585,000 

Unliquidaicd  certificates  of  indebtedness     ....  16,708,000 

Arrears  of  interest  on  domestic  debt 3«'09,ooo 

Total $39,323,886 

The  annual  interest  charges  on  this  indebtedness  were 
approximately  ^1,875,000,  divided  as  follows:  foreign, 
^375.000 ;  domestic,  $1,500,000.  In  addition  to  the  above 
debt  there  were  the  bills  of  credit  which  had  been  practicallj 
repudiated,  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  States;  the  latter 
amounted  to  about  $21,000,000,  of  which  f  18,2 7 1,787  wis 
afterwards  recognized  as  incurred  strictly  for  war  purposes  and 
assumed  in  the  federal  debt  in  1 790. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  a  reduction  in  expenditures  was  ex- 
pected but  was  not  easily  made.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers 
during  the  war  was  inadequate  because  of  the  depreciatioii 
of  the  paper  currency,  and  was  often  delayed  beyond  the 
limit  of  patience.    Although  the  rank  and  file  were  in  paxt 
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appeased  by  bounty  lands,  the  officers  were  not  so  easily  satis- 
fiedy  and  on  account  of  their  position  could  more  vigorously 
enforce  their  demands ;  accordingly  in  1 783  it  was  voted  to 
allow  to  the  officers  a  bonus  of  full  pay  for  five  years.  But 
still  there  were  no  funds,  and  once  more  recourse  was  made 
to  promises  and  certificates  of  indebtedness  carrying  interest. 
Government  credit  indeed  sank  so  low  that  liquidated  and 
certificated  claims  against  it  were  worth  less  than  fifteen  cents 
on  a  dollar. 

In  brief,  the  expenditures  valued  in  specie,  from  1784  to 
1789,  were  {4,432,279.  In  addition  there  were  new  unpaid 
accooDts  at  the  national  treasury  in  September,  1789,  of 
f  189,906.     The  receipts  for  this  period  were  : 

Reqiusitions {'i945f325 

Foreign  loans 2,296,000 

Mticellanfous  sums 338156S 

Total $4,579,893 

The  financial  transactions  for  this  period  are  summarized  by 
BoDock  as  follows:  "The  principal  of  the  domestic  debt  had 
been  deczeased  $960^915  by  the  receipts  from  the  public 
buub;  while  the  arrears  of  interest  had  increased  from 
SSgiogtOOO  to  f  11,493,858  at  the  end  of  1789,  in  spite  of  the 
ftct  that  f  2,37 1,000  of  indents  had  been  drawn  in  by  taxes. 
The  principal  of  the  foreign  debt  had  increased  from  $7,830,-- 
5x7  Ip  9x0,089,707,  while  the  arrears  of  foreign  interest  had 
giDim  fioBi  ft&7f037  to  {1,640,07 1  at  the  end  of  1789." 

Daring  diese  years  Holland  proved  a  source  of  constant 
hfiffti  the  foreign  loans  there  placed,  1 784-1 789,  were  : 

1784    • ^i»395.2oo 

■7ft 53.600 

i786 47,200 

^ftf I29,2CO 

IjIB 270,800 

J^   •    • 400,000 

'    Ittei ^296,000    ' 
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Not  only  did  the  treasury  continue  embarrassed  but  there  y 
was  much  popular  unrest,  political  and  industrial^  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  after  a  long  war.  The  issue  of  paper  money 
by  States  was  once  more  agitated,  and  seven  of  the  States,  in- 
cluding Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  authorized  new 
emissions.  In  Massachusetts  a  serious  insurrection,  headed  by  J 
Daniel  Shays,  demanded  the  issue  of  credit  money ;  and  in  the 
other  colonies  there  were  bitter  contests  between  the  party  of 
inflation  and  its  opponents.  The  reasons  for  distress,  however, 
were  not  fundamental  or  necessarily  long-enduring;  it  is  a 
mistake  to  conclude  that  the  country  was  drifting  toward  inevi- 
table ruin  because  many  people  were  in  debt.  In  what  way 
the  country  was  suffering  from  the  disturbances  of  war  is  set 
forth  in  the  following  striking  passage  from  a  contemporary 
student  of  finance  and  public  economy.  Tench  Coxe  : 

"  Among  the  principal  causes  of  their  unhappy  situation 
were  the  inconsiderate  spirit  of  adventure  to  this  country,  which 
pervaded  almost  every  kingdom  in  I'^urope,  and  the  prodigious 
credit  there  given  to  our  merchants  on  the  return  of  peace. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  high  spirits  and  the  golden 
dreams  which  naturally  followed  such  a  war,  closed  with  so 
much  honor  and  success.  Triumphant  over  a  great  enemji 
courted  by  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world,  it  was 
not  in  human  nature  that  America  should  immediately  com- 
prehend her  new  situation.  Really  possessed  of  the  means  of 
future  greatness,  she  anticipated  the  most  distant  benefits  of 
the  Revolution,  and  considered  them  as  already  in  her  hands. 
She  formed  the  highest  expectations,  many  of  which,  however, 
serious  experience  has  taught  her  to  relinquish,  and  now  that 
the  thoughtless  adventures  and  imprudent  credits  from  foreign 
countries  take  place  no  more,  and  time  has  been  given  for 
cool  reflection,  she  can  see  her  real  situation  and  need  not  be 
discouraged." 

At  heart  the   country  was   economically  sound,   but  the/ 
national  financial  system  was  weak,  and  in  1786  it  broke  down 
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completely ;  further  borrowing  at  home  or  abroad  was  almost 
impossible ;  requisitions  were  of  slight  avail ;  domestic  creditors 
were  throughly  alarmed,  and  when  the  efforts  to  secure  unan- 
imous consent  for  a  national  tax  failed,  it  was  agreed  that,  if 
a  federated  republic  were  to  continue,  the  government,  par- 
ticularly in  its  relations  to  finance  and  commerce,  must  be 
remodelled.  Every  keen-sighted  statesman  of  the  period  rec- 
ognized the  necessity,  although  there  was  great  variance  of 
opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  readjustment.  The  dissatisfaction 
resulted  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  which  framed  a  new 
constitution* 
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27.    Financial  Sections  of  the  Constitatioii. 

I'\)r  tiu*  liistory  of  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution,  the  con- 
Iciulin^  principles  which  clashed  in  the  convention^  and  the 
compromises  which  were  thereby  forced,  the  reader  mult 
refer  to  s])(Tial  treatises.  In  brief  there  were  two  plans  before 
the  convention  :  the  one,  narrow  in  its  scope,  proposed  to 
Cdniiiuie  the  general  form  of  government  established  under ^ 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  but  to  give  Congress  power  to 
levy  duties  for  revenue  and  to  regulate  commerce ;  the  other 
was  more  far- reaching  and  looked  to  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  very  principle  of  the  federal  organization  by  the  sabsd-  . 
tiition  of  centralized  power  for  a  confederacy.  Apart  from 
dificrcnces  of  opinion   resulting  from  the  study  of  political 
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philosophy,  different  practical  interests  had  to  be  reconciled,  — 
the  large  States  as  against  the  small  States ;  (he  States  with 
a  ftec  population  as  against  the  States  with  slaves ;  and  com- 
mercial States  as  against  those  with  little  or  no  foreign  inter- 
course. Many  of  the  conclusions  reached  were  therefore  the 
result  of  compromises  rather  than  the  expression  of  cleat-cut 
and  definite  conviction  as  to  the  superior  merit  of  the 
proposition  involved. 

Public  finance  in  the  Constitution,  which  became  the  fimda- 
mental  tow  of  the  nation  in  1 789,  is  especially  provided  for  in 
the  clauses  governing  taxation,  loans,  coinage,  appropriations, 
and  accounts.  The  following  articles  deal  explicitly  with  these 
subjei^ti : 

HtxaHan:   "The  Congress   shall   have   power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and 
proride  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States;  but  all  duties,    imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  ' 
vniform  throughout  the  United  States."    (Art.  I.  Sect.  8,  §  1.) 

"  No  capitation,  or  other  direct,  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in 
proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed 
to  be  taken."     (Art.  I,  Sect.  9,  %  4.) 

"No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
•Instate."  (Art.  I,  Sect.  9,  §  5.)  "Nor  shall  vessels  bound 
to  Ot  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties 
fa  another."     (g  6.) 

"NoStateshall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any 
llUkiite  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be 
rtltfAltfly  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws  ;  and 
the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State 
BPinilUlU  or  exports  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of 
ibt  United  States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the 
tension  and  control  of  the  Congress.  No  State  shall  without 
UwftOBBPBt  of  Congress  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage."     (Art.  I, 

IT  ^  Mntmu  Biils  .•  "  All  bills  for  raising  revenue 
J  Me  in  the  House  of  Representatives;   but  the 
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Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other 
bills."     (Art.  I,  Sect.  7,  §  i.) 

Loans :  ["rhe  Congress  shall  have  power]  "  to  borrow  money 
on  the  creilit  of  the  United  States."     (Art.  I,  Sect.  8,  §  2.) 

Co/nii^f :  [Congress  shall  have  power]  "  to  coin  money, 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin."  (Art.  I, 
Sect.  S,  §  ^.) 

lniitrf*tci/n<r>'s :  •*  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  en- 
tered into  bct'ore  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  be 
as  valid  against  the  I'niced  States  under  this  Constitution  as 
under  tho  Con  federal  ion."      ^.Vrt.  VI,  Sect,  i.) 

Af!*r\'f*r:.z:u*ns :  "No  monev  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
tre;isnry  but  in  consequence  oi  appropriations  made  by  law." 
u\rt.  I.  Seet.  0.  ?i  o.> 

[Congress  siia'.l  h.ive  power]  •'  to  raise  and  support 
annies,  but  no  .ippropn.ition  oi  money  to  that  use  shall  be 
for  .1  loti^er  term  tli.in  two  vears."      (Art.  I.  Sect.  8,  §  12.) 

.-//.■.".'.  T.v  •  "  A  reijul.ir  statement  and  account  of  the 
receipts  anvi  expend iiure^  of  .ill  public  money  shall  be  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time."      ^Art.   I.  Sect.  9,  §  6.) 

AVy/*-;.".':.  •  v  i-*;  »>V.:.V» ;  "No  State  shall  coin  money;  emit 
bills  K>{  ercilit :  make  .invtiung  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a 
tender  inpayment  of  debts."     v^  An.  I,  Sect.  10.) 

28.    Taxation. 

In  t.ix.uion  tho  i:rant  o\  k\ler.il  ixjwer  was  large,  —  so  large 
.IS  to  bo  alarming  to  tnose  who  feared  the  rule  of  a  cential 
ftiuernment.     CVnvinreil  ih.it  the  bestowal  of  power  to  secure 
irienue  must  W  nuue  generous  than  under  the  Articles  of 
( 'Dufederaiion.  it  w.is  agreed  that  taxes  might  be  'collected 
I11U11  the  people  without  inter\-ention  of  State  or  local  ofBceiSi 
I  \\v  lin)itatiim^  are  :  firsi.  thai  all  duties,  imposts,  and  txaa/e^/ 
iiuiM  Im'  uniform  throughout  the  I'nited  States;  second,  dial y 
dnecl  taxes  shall  be  in  pro]>ortion  to  ]>opulation ;  and,  thkd/^y 
ihai  no  export  duties  .shall   be  imposed  by  Congress  or  bf  v 
iiuira.     The  reason  for   the  first  limitation  is  dear;  State 
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jealousy  demanded  an  explicit  declaration  that  imports  and 
excises  should  not  vary  to  the  benefit  of  one  section  over 
against  another.  All  parts  of  the  country  were  to  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing.  Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  interpret  the  word  "  uniform  "  as  referring  not  only 
to  territory  but  to  individuals :  so  that  for  example  in  the 
imposition  of  an  income  tax  no  exceptions  can  be  made  in 
favor  of  small  incomes,  and  no  variations  shall  be  admitted 
in  the  rate,  but  it  has  been  well  established  that  the  right  to 
tax  includes  the  right  to  make  individual  exemptions  or 
discriminations. 

The  second  limitation,  on  apportionment  of  direct  taxes, 
was  adopted  only  after  long  and  wearisome  debate.  The 
rule  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  by  which  taxes  were 
imposed  upon  the  several  States  according  to  the  ascertained 
value  of  the  land  with  its  buildings  and  improvements  was  an 
effort  to  apportion  according  to  wealth  ;  but  none  of  the 
States  ever  made  adequate  assessment  of  the  value  of  land, 
and  apparently  did  not  intend  to  do  their  duty  in  that  respect. 
The  defect  had  been  quickly  recognized,  but  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  change  to  a  basis  of  population  a  new  complication 
■xoKy  because  part  of  the  States  were  slave- holding.  In  the 
conventioii  the  difference  of  interest  between  States  with 
many  slaves  and  those  with  few  or  none  was  tangled  with 
die  qnestion  of  the  proper  basis  of  representation  in  the 
Hoose  of  Representatives.  The  South  wished  to  keep  any 
adfantage  of  numbers  and  yet  avoid  any  burden  of  taxation 
Ud  on  a  basis  of  population.  A  comi)romise  was  finally 
nrntSbcd  by  which  the  North  yielded  on  the  question  of  repre- 
sentitiaii,  the  South  on  that  of  taxation,  and  a  half-way  point 
vas  finmd  in  the  so-called  federal  ratio  by  which  slaves 
^ifflllrtri*  at  three-fifths  their  number,  both  for  representation 
Jbr  direct  taxes.     The  result  was  that  slaves  helped  to 

die  political  power  of  the  Southern  States. 
Mtjtage  of  the  debate,  in  the  hope  of  securing  common 
^■ilifM  proposed  that  all  taxation  including  every  branch 
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of  revenue,  indirect  as  well  as  direct,  should  be  apportioned"^ 
by  population.  As  was  clearly  shown,  by  such  a  restriction 
C'ongress  would  be  embarrassed,  if  not  completely  blocked, 
in  raising  any  revenue  by  import  or  other  indirect  taxes,  and 
would  thus  be  driven  back  to  the  intolerable  systeni  of  requisi- 
tions upon  the  States ;  the  amendment  was  consequently 
abandoned.  As  a  fiscal  device  the  system  of  taxes  in  pro- 
portion to  numbers  has  slight  justification ;  and  the  Constitu- 
tion seems  hardly  to  have  considered  the  probable  incidence 
of  taxation  thus  crudely  imposed.  With  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution of  property,  apportionment  according  to  population 
might  work  with  fairness ;  but  property  does  not  accumulate 
in  any  such  proportion,  and  the  principle  would  have  worked 
grave  injustice  had  taxes  been  frequently  collected  in  this 
manner,  l^ven  Gouverncur  Morris,  who  proposed  the  restric- 
tion, afterwards  saw  the  disadvantages  which  might  arise  from 
it,  and,  before  the  convention  adjourned,  endeavored  without 
success  to  remove  the  difficulty.  The  acceptance  of  this 
illogical  method  of  distributing  direct  taxes  was  probably  due 
to  a  belief  that  such  taxes  would  rarely  be  levied,  and  the 
previous  failure  of  requisitions  —  direct  taxes  under  another 
name  —  had  a  powerful  influence  in  persuading  the  unpreja- 
(liced  to  favor  indirect  taxes  as  a  better  means  of  supporting 
])ublic  credit. 

The  restriction  that  capitation  and  direct  taxes  should  not 
be  laid  until  a  census  was  taken  was  inserted  at  the  insistence 
of  the  Southern  delej^ales,  so  as  to  prevent  the  immediate 
imposition  of  a  tax  which  might  bear  unfairly  upon  slave- 
holders. 

The  denial  of  power  to  tax  exports  was  the  work  of  tlie  J 
important  States  of  the  seaboard,  under  the  leadership  of 
South  Carolina.  There  were  many  leaders  in  the  conventiOD 
who  rightly  urged  that  the  financial  powers  of  the  government 
would  not  be  complete  without  the  power  to  tax  exports  «l 
well  as  imports;  Washington,  Madison,  Wilson,  GouvemcMt 
Morris,  and  Dickinson  all  favored  it,  but  the  South  especiatt^ 
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stood  in  opposition.  Tobacco,  rice,  and  indigo,  staple  prod- 
ucts of  the  Southern  States,  furnished  nearly  one-third  of  thel 
exports ;  South  Carolina  declared  that  her  exports  in  a  single 
year  were  ^600,000 ;  and  her  delegates  would  not  assent  to 
the  possibility  of  a  system  of  taxation  which  might  prove  a 
discriminating  burden  upon  the  products  of  her  soil.  The 
protection  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Southern  States 
also  appears  in  the  limitation  of  the  tax  on  slaves  (who  might 
be  imported  up  to  1808)  to  a  maximum  of  ten  dollars  for 
each  person. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  explicit  constitutional  limita- 
tions on  taxation,  the  actual  workings  of  the  tax  system  have 
been  much  affected  by  what  the  C^onstitution  does  not  say. 
Taxes  must  be  laid  and  collected  for  ''  the  common  defense 
and  general  welfare,"  but  it  is  difficult  to  define  what  is  a 
paUic  purpose.  Since  the  federal  tax  laws  seldom  state  the 
particular  objects  for  which  the  revenue  shall  be  used,  it  is 
useless  to  make  constitutional  objection  to  a  particular  tax, 
on  the  ground  that  it  may  furnish  means  for  a  later  improper 
expenditure. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "direct  tax"  has  proved  trouble- 
•ome;  it  is  probable  that  the  makers  of  the  Constitution 
mtended  to  limit  its  application  to  polls  and  land ;  yet,  though 
the  Sapieme  Court  has  had  occasion  to  deliver  several  im- 
portant decisions  bearing  upon  this  subject,  no  satisfactory 
interpretation  has  been  reached.  The  question  later  becomes 
of  great  practical  importance  in  determining  the  right  of  Con- 
groB  to  impose  an  income  tax. 

The  constitutional  restrictions  on  the  States  in  regard  to 
taxation  were  designed  not  only  to  strengthen  the  resources 
of  the  federal  treasury,  but  also  to  fasten  more  firmly  in 
die  hands  of  the  general  government  all  the  powers  which 
mdyhl  .mdirecdy  aflfect  commerce ;  hence  State  tariffs  cither 
iBfr  tnipoiti  or  exports  are  expressly  forbidden,  because 
nb  the  uniformity  of  commercial  regulations  with 
nnHies.    This  clause   has  shorn   the   revenue   re- 
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.1..   "»:  :u>  more  th  in  was  anticipated ;  for,  though 

V.     t  lonciirrcnt  ])u\vers  of  taxation  on  all  objects 

.»  .  \.xi»i  iinpi)rts,  new  conditions  of  commerce  have 

■.    Uiii-ral   government  a  growing   advantage.     A 

.    . .'  •  iMiulucliun  ami  trade  were  limiteil  to  a  narrow 

»  ' :,  N  i»t'  transportation  ;  under  the  present  conditions 

.■■•»t»i.il   exchange,  extending   across  a  continent,  the 

.■.•u\  of  the  Slate  to  lay  excise  taxes  cither  on  manu- 

^  .  ,M  viles  is  seriously  restricted,  antl  thus  this  important 

.    ».    »»i   levenue  is  practically  monopolized   by  the  general 

.^.  i.imriii.      In  like  measure  the  constitutional  provision  in 

.  ..,!  1. 1  Icderal  control  of  interstate  commerce   necessarily 

.  ■,. .  I.  .  I  he  Si.ite  in  taxing  goods  brought  from  other  States  to 

t..   n.i-.j  within  iis  own  b.)rdtr.     Aj^ain,  the  Constitution  pro- 

M.I.  .  th.ii  ilie  ciiizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  "to  all 

(ti.    |»n\  ilci^cs   au<l   immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  several 

■.III,.":     this    eifo(  lually    prevents    States    from    laying   dis- 

.  iiMiin  iiin;_:  t  i\''-;  upon  th'-  citizens  of  sister  commonwealths. 

I  .1111.11  ttioii-;,  li-jwevcr,  arc  n«)t  ri\:;  irded  as  citizens  so  far  as 

(ill.  ilni.'-  i>  i-onct-riied.  an*!  c(;n>f(piently  their  status  is  an 

iMrpLoii  10  the   rule  of  Ciiual   privileges. 

'IIh-  «|Ui'siion  of  the  iuili.iiiou  of  revenue  bills  gave  rise  to 
line  III'  the  LM-eat  ct)mpn.)misis  of  the  Constitution.  It  was 
.11-1.  I'll  ill. it  the  siniller  Stntes  should  have  equal  representa- 
tmn  in  iIm-  Senate  on  r-onilition  that  the  House,  where  the 
lifi'e  Stati's  were  the  more  powi-rful,  possess  the  exclusive 
IP-Ill  to  orii^in.ite  revenue  hilU.  The  wisdom  of  the  clause 
w  r.  gi.ixelv  (I'Ustii'iiol  by  many  of  ihe  leading  men  in  the 
inriM-ntion;  ou<  e  it  was  thrown  out  of  the  draft;  but  it  was 
;i-.'iin  insi  rled  as  the  y///(/ /;v  ijito  for  the  exclusive  right  to 
I'll  Seiiitr-  to  ratify  treaties,  to  judge  imjieachments,  and  to 
inniiim  .ippoinlmeuts.  Tlu-  limit ition  is  not  complete,  inas- 
niii<  ii  .1*^  I  he  Senate  tan  i)ropose  or  concur  with  amendments 
.IS  on  other  bilK ;  and,  as  will  be  shown  later,  the  Senate  in 
j)Mriice  has  gone  nnu  h  farther  in  encroachments  on  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  House.     In  limiting  the  initiative  of  revenui 
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bills  to  the  House  of  Representatives  an  analogy  may  be  found 
in  the  Knglish  Parliamentary  custom  which  provides  that  all 
money  bills  shall  originate  with  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
term  "  to  raise  revenue,"  however,  is  not  construed  as  including 
post-office  bills,  mint  bills,  or  bills  relating  to  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands. 

29.    Borrowiiig ;  Bills  of  Credit. 

The  borrowing  power  of  the  national  government  is  well- 
nigh  complete ;  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  time,  manner,  \y 
place,  amount,  security,  payment,  or  interest.  A  broad  inter- 
pretation gives  Congress  the  right  to  establish  a  bank,  inas- 
much as  the  credit  of  the  government  is  thereby  strengthened 
and  its  borrowing  powers  enlarged.  During  the  Civil  War 
the  question  was  raised  whether  Congress  was  given  the  right 
to  make  a  forced  loan  through  the  emissions  of  bills  of  credit. 
Full  discussion  of  this  point  belongs  to  a  later  period  ;  but  so 
frequent  and  insistent  has  been  the  reference  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Others  of  the  Constitution  that  it  is  necessary  here  to 
quote  an  extract  from  the  debate  on  the  proposition  to  strike 
oat  "and  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  "  :  — 

Mk.  Gouvkrneur  Morris.  —  If  the  United  States  had  credit,  such 
bills  would  be  unnecessary,  \i  they  had  not,  unjust  and  useless. 

Mr.  Madison.  —  Will  it  not  be  sufficient  to  prohibit  the  making  them 
a  tender?  This  will  remove  the  temptation  to  emit  them  with  unjust 
views.    And  promissory  notes,  in  that  shape,  may  in  some  emergencies 

Ma.  Morris.  —  Striking  out  the  words  will  leave  room  still  for  notes 
of  a  raeponsible  minister,  which  will  do  all  the  good  without  the  mischief. 
The  ncMieyed  interest  will  oppose  the  plan  of  government,  if  paper  emis- 
eiofti  be  not  prohibited. 

111.  GoRKAM  was  for  striking  out  without  inserting  any  prohibition. 
If  the  words  stand,  they  may  suggest  and  lead  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  MAlOif  had  doubts  on  the  subject.     Conp^ress,  he  thought,  would 
not  bsvB  the  power  unless  it  were  exprc.^^sed.    I'hough  he  had  a  mortal 
lo  pRper  money,  yet,  as  he  could  not  foresee  all  cmer^^encies,  he 
vnrflKng  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  legislature.     He  observed  that  the 
war  ooald  not  have  been  carried  on  had  such  a  prohibition  existed. 
tffiL  OOBBAJC.  — The  power,  as  far  as  it  will  be  necessary  or  safe,  is 
Aufhi  Uut  of  borrowing. 
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Mr.  MERrrRR  was  a  friend  to  pa]>er  money,  though  in  the  present 
state  and  temper  of  America  he  should  neither  propose  nor  approve  of 
such  a  measure.  He  was  consequently  opp():>cd  to  a  prohibition  of  it 
altogether.  It  will  stamp  suspicion  on  the  government  to  deny  it  a  dis- 
cretion on  this  point.  It  was  impolitic,  also,  to  excite  the  opposition  of 
all  those  who  were  friends  to  ])aper  money.  The  people  of  property 
woidd  he  sure  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  plan,  and  it  was  impolitic  to  pur- 
chase their  further  attachment  with  the  loss  of  the  opposite  class  of  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Ki.L'iWOKTti  thought  this  a  favorable  moment  to  shut  and  bar 
the  door  a;;ainht  |)aper  money.  The  mischiefs  of  the  various  experi- 
ments which  had  been  made  were  now  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  and  had 
excited  the  disgust  of  all  the  respectable  |)art  of  America.  By  withhold- 
ing the  power  from  the  new  government,  more  friends  of  influence  would 
be  gained  to  it  than  by  almost  anything  else.  Paper  money  can  in  no 
cjse  I>e  necessary,  (live  the  government  credit,  and  other  resources  will 
ot'fcr.     'I'he  power  may  do  harm,  never  good. 

Mk.  RANhuLrii,  nt)t\viihstanding  his  antipathy  to  paper  money,  could 
not  agiee  to  strike  out  the  words,  as  he  could  not  foresee  all  the  occaF 
sion<  th:it  might  arise. 

Mii.  NVii.soN.  —  It  will  have  a  most  salutary  influence  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  St.itcs  to  remove  the  i)ossibility  of  paper  money.  Thi« 
cxpeilient  can  never  succtt d  whilst  its  mi>chiefs  are  remembered.  And, 
as  loni:  as  it  c;ui  be  rcNOited  to,  it  will  be  a  bar  to  other  resources. 

Mk.  r»r  n.KR  rcm.iiked  that  paper  was  a  Kgal  tender  in  no  country 
in    KiiK.pi-.     He  was  urgent  for  disirming  the  government  of  such  a 

Mk  M  \S'i\  was  still  avrrst*  to  tyinsj  the  hands  of  the  legislature  alto- 
Hiriher.  If  thi  re  was  no  example  in  Kuropc,  as  just  remarked,  it  might 
Ik:  ob'crve.l,  on  tl'.e  other  ^ido.  that  thure  was  none  in  which  the  govern- 
nicnl  was  rostr. lined  on  I  his  head. 

Mu.  Ki\n  thought  the  w.)nls,  if  not  struck  out,  would  be  at  alarm- 
inj:;  n^  the  m:iik  of  the  be.i>l  in  R'-vtlation. 

Mk.  Lancdhn  had  raiher  reject  the  whole  plan  than  retain  the  three 
wonU  '•  and  emit  bills.*' 

On  the  moii.)n  for  siriking  out:  Xrw  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  IVnnsvlvania.  Delaw.are,  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South 
t:;irolina.  (;eorRia.  —  av(^  o;  Ni  w  jersey.  Maryland.  — no.  2. 

Note  bv  Mr.  M  mjisc.n.  — This  vote  in  the  affirmative  by  Virginia 
was  occaNioned  by  the  acrpiiescince  of  Mr.  Madison,  who  became  aatisp 
fled  that  striking  out  the  words  would  not  disable  the  government  from 
the  use  i)f  public  tuUes,  as  far  as  they  could  be  safe  and  proper,  and 
would  onlv  cut  otf  ihe  pretext  for  a  paper  cunency.  and  particularly  for 
making  the  bills  a  tender,  either  for  public  or  private  debts.* 

»  Aftuiison  Paperst  vol.  iii.,  pp.  i343->346- 
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llie  question  was  thus  left  in  such  a  doubtful  form  that  it 
is  difficult  now  to  decide  whether  the  convention  intended^^' 
to  deny  absolutely  to  Congress  the  right  to  emit  bills  of  credit 
under  any  circumstances  whatever.  Mr.  Bancroft,  an  authority 
on  the  history  of  the  Constitution,  declares  that  the  refusal  is 
so  clear  that  according  to  all  rules  by  which  public  documents 
are  interpreted  the  prohibition  should  not  even  be  treated  as 
questionable;  he  cites  in  proof  the  statement  just  quoted 
from  the  debates  and  makes  a  striking  argument  in  support 
of  this  conclusion.  A  possible  element  of  doubt  is  raised 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  discussion  in  the  convention 
was  over  the  clause  making  a  positive  grant  of  power  to  Con- 
gress rather  than  over  an  express  denial.  Hamilton,  who  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  agitation  for  a  new  Constitution,  only 
three  years  later  in  1790,  appears  to  have  felt  that  the  prohi- 
bition was  not  literally  complete.  ''The  emitting  of  paper 
money  fay  the  authority  of  government  is  wisely  prohibited  to 
the  individual  States  by  the  national  Constitution ;  and  the 
spirit  of  that  prohibition  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  by  the 
govcmment  of  the  United  States.  The  wisdom  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  shown  in  never  trusting  itself  with  the  use  of 
so  sedocing  and  dangerous  an  expedient."  It  is  also  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  in  181 2,  although 
not  payable  on  demand  or  legal  tender,  would  have  been  so 
easily  accomplished  if  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  who 
weie  still  influential  in  public  affairs  had  been  confident  in 
their  conviction  that  the  Constitution  had  absolutely  taken 
away  the  right  of  emission  of  bills  of  credit.  At  any  rate,  the 
sabaeqneiit  action  of  Congress  from  181 2  to  t86o  in  repeatedly 
anthoriaing  biUs  of  credit,  and  from  1862  to  the  present  day 
in  emittiDg  legal  tenders,  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
with  wluch  the  Constitution  has  been  adjusted,  if  not 
I,  in  Older  to  meet  real  or  fanciful  emergencies. 

Of  more  immediate  importance  at  the  time  was  the  consti- 
tntioaal  cfamae  forbidding  the  States  to  emit  bills  of  credit. 
It  WM. Ant  proposed  that  State  issues  should  depend  upon 
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national  consent,  and  foar  was  expressed  that  an  absolute  pro- 
Iiibition  in  the  Constitution  would  arouse  serious  antagonisoL 
Till'  prohibition,  however,  was  carried  by  eight  States,  Vixginii 
alone  voting  in  the  negative  and  Maryland  divided. 

30.    Coinage. 

The  (]uestion  of  coinage  belongs  more  properly  to  a  special 
treatise  on  money,  but  in  recent  years  an  interpretation  has 
been  given  to  the  term  which  makes  it  necessary  to  refer 
brielly  to  its  meaning.  The  word  is  generally  applied  to  the 
making  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metallic  pieces  of  maatjj 
Advocates  of  govermnent  paper  money,  such  as  the  Grcenbad 
Tarty,  have  defined  "  to  coin  "  as  "  to  make  "  or  "  to  labri- 
cale  "  ;  and  hence  assert  that  the  clause  in  question  gives  the 
United  States  power  specifically  to  issue  and  emit  bills  of 
credit  as  money.  Since  there  was  but  little  specie  in  the 
country  in  lyf^y,  it  is  absurd  to  su|)pose  —  so  the  argument 
runs  —  that  a  i)Ower,  the  [granting  of  which  has  for  its 
very  purpose  the  rai^i^J^  and  supporting  of  an  anny, 
creating  and  maintaining  a  navy,  etc.,  could  be  confined 
to  the  right  of  siini)ly  minting  metallic  coins.  Two  coo- 
temp  )rary  authorities  have  been  cited:  Franklin,  who  ad- 
vocated the  coinaj;e  of  land  into  credit,  and  credit  into  coin 
calleil  paj)er  money  ;  and  Jefferson,  who  alluded  to  the.aseof 
treasury  certificates  as  coining  and  striking  money.  Although 
the  term  may  have  been  loosely  used  in  colonial  times,  the 
federal  courts  for  a  l»)ng  ])eriod  in  their  interpretation  restricted 
the  right  of  coinage  to  metallic  U>rms  of  money.  In  later 
years,  in  the  endeavor  to  justify  the  legal-tender  notes  and  tt> 
give  the  general  government  complete  supremacy  over  the 
currency  of  the  whole  country,  judicial  authority  has  accepted 
the  broader  construction.  Thus  Justice  Strong  in  SkoOeih 
Itrf-ger  v.  Brinton  said,  •*  I  cannot  think  it  a  latitudinarian  con* 
struction  of  the  Constitution  to  regard  the  phrase  •  coin  money 
and  regulate  its  value  '  as  synonymous  with  making  money  or 
supplying  a  currency.  ...  If  coining  money  and  regulatiqg 
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its  value  means  no  more  than  putting  a  stamp  on  pieces  of 
metal,  and  declaring  what  they  are  worth,  it  is  no  power  over 
the  currency,  and  there  is  no  legalized  currency.  Stamping 
pieces  of  metal  does  not  make  them  money.  Coining  money 
therefore,  and  regulating  its  value,  means  something  more 
than  making  coins  out  of  metallic  substances.  .  .  .  When  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  the  great  thing  sought  in  regard  to 
the  currency  was  uniformity  of  value.  This  could  not  be  se- 
cured by  local  legislation.  Hence  the  restrictions  on  the 
States,  and  the  grant  to  the  federal  legislature  without  any  ex- 
press restriction.  An  exclusively  metallic  currency  was  not 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  a  civilized  and  commercial  age. 
It  had  proved  inadequate  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  anil 
could  not  meet  the  wants  of  a  rapidly  extending  trade."  ^ 

Again,  from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  ingenious 
efforts  have  been  made  to  justify  federal  power  over  the  cur- 
rency. "Of  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  sum,"  writes  Hare, 
"or  contributes  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  commerce, 
nothing  is  so  important  as  the  circulating  medium."  And 
Webster  declared,  "  The  regulation  of  money  is  not  so  much 
an  inference  from  the  commercial  power  conferred  on  Con- 
gren  as  it  is  a  part  of  it.  Money  is  one  of  the  things  without 
which  in  modem  times  we  can  form  no  idea  of  commerce." 

The  word  "  money  "  in  connection  with  coinage  has  also 
been  the  subject  of  controversy,  in  that  it  includes  both  silver 
and  gold.  If  this  be  the  constitutional  intention,  it  has  been 
Mgoed,  quoting  the  words  of  Webster,  "  Neither  Congress  nor 
WKf  other  authority  can  legally  demonetize  citlier  silver  or 
gold.  The  command  to  Congress  is  to  coin  money,  not  to 
destioj  it;  to  create  legal-tender  money  for  the  use  of  the 
people;  and  the  grant  of  authority  to  create  money  c:innot  be 
conatiued  to  mean  authority  to  destroy  money."  Bimctallists 
aihrer  advocates  in  late  discussions  have  made  frequent 
to  this  interpretation. 

^  Justice  Strong,  53  Pa.,  67. 
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31.    Appropriations. 

s-v  ni.iv  be  ambiguities  in  the  Constitution  in 
V,.  ijoiiing  of  revenue,  tliere  has  been  still  more 
-.  mtiTjJreting  its  meaning  as  to  the  spending  of 
^v•rllOs.  No  express  checks  were  placed  in  the^ 
.  .  n  "pon  the  methods  of  appropriations,  except 
,  -wiiiv  quoted.  As  to  the  range  or  scope  of  appro- 
..•  •>  there  have  been  two  widely  different  schools  of 
•vi.iiion.  depending  in  turn  upon  different  convictions 
■vj:.;!d  to  the  powers  entrusted  to  Congress  by  the  Con- 
»  ,.;;;»»n.  Congress  is  given  power  to  "  pay  the  debts  and 
•  \»\uie  lor  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
;  v.sed  Sl.ites."  Over  the  meaning  of  the  latter  clause  there 
'«.;>  luen  a  se.in  hing  and  at  times  bitter  controversy:  on 
»Mie  suh*  are  tlie  strict  constructionists,  who  hmit  the  power  of 
v\»nm(ss  to  those  exj)res:>ly  enumerated  ;  and,  on  the  oiher, 
ihe  bio.id  t:onstrucii()ni>ts,  who  jiistify  congressional  action 
o\ii  a  wide  range  of  activities  in  nginl  to  which  the  Consti- 
\\\{\o\\  is  silent.  P.iiticul.uly  h.:>  there  been  a  struggle  over 
ihi"  constitutionality  of  appropriations  for  education  and  in- 
U'inal  improvemrnts,  but  tor  a  full  dis«"ussi«)n  of  these  subjects 
llu*  reader  mu^t  be  lelerred  to  treatises  on  the  constitutional 
law  »»r  tlu'  I'nited  Slates.  At  one  stai^e  of  the  debate  on  the 
CouNtiiution,  it  was  determined  to  limit  the  right  of  initiating 
appio|»riaiion  bills  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  the 
ca.se  of  revenue  bills,  but  no  restriction  appeared  in  the 
linil  iliatt. 

in  the  general  <livisit)n  of  powers  between  the  executive 
.mtl  legislative  branches  of  the  government  there  was  a  jeal- 
ous saft'guarding  i>f  democracy  ;  the  ])resident  as  executive 
is  given  little  power  in  the  making  of  the  budget ;  he  is 
pi.utically  confined  to  drawing  iij)  formal  estimates  of  receipts 
and  expen«litures,  baseil  upon  existing  legislation ;  and  his 
lospimsibilily  and  power  end  there,  except  that  he  retains 
the  power  of  veto  of  revenue  and  aj)propriation  bills.     As  this 
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veto  power  must  be  applied  to  the  bill  as  a  whole,  and  not  to 
individual  items,  the  power  over  appropriation  bills  is  rarely 
exercised  for  fear  of  crippling  some  important  ser\'ice  of  the 
government ;  and  in  the  case  of  revenue  bills  it  would  not  be 
exercised  unless  the  executive  and  legislature  were  in  radical 
opposition  over  the  policy  of  framing  a  tariff. 

32.   Popular  Objectiona  to  the  Financial  Powers. 

When  the  draft  of  the  Constitution  was  finally  placed  before 
the  people  for  ratification,  there  was  a  most  active  discussion, 
at  first  in  pamphlets,  letters,  and  newspapers,  and  then  in  the 
State  conventions.  Dissenting  critics  found  defects  in  every 
section.  The  substance  of  the  opposition  was  that  the  new 
form  of  government  would  lead  to  centralized  power,  mon- 
archy, and  tyranny.  In  the  first  place  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  country  was  not  so  bad  as 
people  supposed ;  State  indebtedness  had  already  been  much 
reduced  and  there  were  indications  of  returning  national 
credit ;  important  aid  was  to  be  expected  from  the  sale  of 
the  lands  in  the  West ;  and  it  was  loudly  asserted  that  this 
tatisiactory  progress  in  the  restoration  of  public  credit  would 
be  stopped  if  a  federal  system  were  put  in  operation,  entailing 
an  increase  in  expenses. 

The  exclusive  grant  of  import  duties  to  Congress  in  particu- 
lar was  denounced  as  depriving  the  States  of  resources  abso-  ' 
lately  necessary  for  the  integrity  of  their  own  individual  credit, 
both  for  the  support  of  internal  government  and  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  State  debts.  Most  abhorrent  of  all  was  the  grant 
of  internal  taxation  to  the  federal  government.  Citi/cns  were 
•olemnly  asked  what  would  be  their  reflections  when  the  tax- 
master  thundered  at  their  doors  for  the  duty  on  that  light 
iridch  is  the  bounty  of  heaven,  when  a  host  of  rapacious  col- 
lectors invade  the  land,  who  will  "wrest  from  you  the  ha  id 
prodoct  of  your  industry,  turn  out  your  children  from  their 
dwellings^  perhaps  commit  your  bodies  to  a  jail."  Well  might 
a  oontempoiary  writer  exclaim,  "This  is  the  mere  frenzy  of 
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declaration,  the  ridiculous  conjuration  of  spectres  and  hob- 
goblins." Nevertheless  these  fears  were  sincere;  and  their 
existence  must  be  taken  into  account  by  the  student  of 
American  finance.  Less  creditable  was  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  less  well-to-do  in  the  community,  the  unsuccessful  in 
business  and  the  debtor  class,  to  perpetuate  unsettled  condi- 
tions in  the  hope  that  contracts  and  the  payment  of  debts 
might  not  be  too  strictly  enforced.  "  The  same  causes," 
obsen'es  Curtis,  ''which  led  individuals  to  take  to  legislation 
f«jr  irregular  relief  from  the  burden  of  their  private  contracts, 
led  them  also  to  regard  public  obligations  with  similar  impa- 
tience." By  vigorous  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  . 
triumphed,  and  in  April,  1789,  the  new  government  — — ''^ 
inaugurated. 
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States  also  produced  indigo  for  foreign  shipment  as  well  as 
for  domestic  use.  Tobacco  was  a  staple  product  throughout 
the  South  from  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania,  and  contributed 
a  generous  share  of  the  exports.  The  wheat  country  extended 
from  Virginia  to  the  western  end  of  New  England,  and  Amer- 
ican flour  had  an  established  reputation  in  the  West  Indies. 
Hemp  and  flax  were  raised  in  large  quantities  and  formed 
the  basis  of  important  manufactures.  Sheep  for  their  wool, 
cattle,  and  dairy  products  also  contributed  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer.  The  export  of  salt  provisions  was  increasing. 
One  of  the  most  important  economic  resources  was  still  the* 
forests;  the  naval  supplies,  especially  the  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine of  North  Carolina,  showed  no  exhaustion;  and  lumber 
and  timber  products  were  shipped  from  almost  all  the  States. 
The  clearing  of  the  forests  also  yielded  a  by-product  of  pot 
and  pearl  ashes,  the  sale  of  which  frequently  tided  the  pioneer 
over  the  earlier  months  of  privation. 

Although  agriculture  was  everywhere  the  principal  occupa- 
tioHy  the  rapid  expansion  of  settlement  caused  an  increasing 
demand  for  mechanics  to  build  the  houses,  barns,  and  work- 
shops ;  and  progress  was  making  in  some  lines  of  manufactures. 
The  growth  of  manufactures  was  especially  marked  after  the 
establishment  of  peace;  it  is  estimated  that  in  1787  the  im-' 
poitation  of  manufactures  into  Massachusetts  was  only  one- half 
what  it  was  twenty  years  before.  As  soon  as  the  restrictions  of 
the  colonial  system  were  removed,  the  genius  of  the  American 
people  was  displayed  in  every  department  of  mechanical  activ- 
ity tiien  known,  —  witness  the  concise  description  given  by 
Hamilton  in  his  memorable  Report  on  Manufactures  in  1791, 
as  well  as  the  equally  authoritative  papers  of  Tench  C.^oxe,  in 
which  the  capacities  of  the  new  republic  are  defended  from 
the  aspeisions  of  English  critics,  who  looked  for  an  easy  indus- 
trial sabjugation,  even  if  political  supremacy  were  loit. 

Hamilton's  investigations  showed  that  there  were  seventeen 
distinct  tyranches  of  manufactures  which  were  carried  on  as  reg- 
idar  tnides  and  which  had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
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maturity.  Naturally  these  industries  were  closely  related  to  raw 
materials  which  the  country  then  afforded.  As  examples  may 
be  mentioned  the  following :  manufactures  of  leather,  trunks, 
gloves,  parchment,  and  glue ;  tanneries  were  numerous,  and 
foreign  competition  was  hardly  to  be  feared.  From  iron 
came  bar  and  sheet  iron,  rods  and  nails,  stoves,  household 
utensils,  and  implements  of  husbandry,  some  edged  tools  and 
hollow  ware.  There  was  an  abundant  supply  of  charcoal,  and 
iron  ore  of  almost  every  q\iality  was  abundant ;  one-half  of  the 
'  steel  consumed  in  the  United  States  was  home-made.  Of 
copper  there  were  manufactures  of  wire,  utensils  for  distillers, 
sugar  refiners,  and  brewers,  and  articles  for  household  use. 
Timber  was  the  raw  material  of  ships,  an  industry  which  had 
been  carried  to  a  high  point  of  perfection ;  there  were 
also  manufactures  of '  cabinet  and  coopers'  wares.  From 
grain  came  flour,  and  also  the  important  products  of  ardent 
spirits  and  malt  liquors ;  the  rum  distilleries  of  Massachusetts 
were  dependent  for  their  raw  material  upon  the  molasses 
of  the  West  Indies,  but  in  the  Middle  States  stills  were  com- 
mon for  the  distillation  of  the  home  grains  and  fruits  ;  the 
largest  part  of  the  malt  liquors  consumed  was  the  product  of 
domestic  breweries.  From  flax  and  hemp  were  produced 
cables,  sail-clulh,  cordage,  and  twine,  and  though  the  manufact- 
ures were  not  large,  there  was  a  promising  beginning.  Man- 
ufactures of  paper  were  well  advancer!,  and  entirely  "  adequate 
to  national  su])ply."  Different  manufactories  of  glass  were 
on  foot,  and  among  the  extensive  and  prosperous  domestic 
manufactures  were  those  of  refined  sugars  and  chocolates. 
In  addition  there  were  manufactures  of  bricks  and  pottery,  hats, 
oils  of  animals  and  seeds,  tin- ware,  carriages,  snuff,  starch, 
|)ainters*  colors,  and  gunpowder.  The  variety  of  these  manu- 
factures was  no  more  striking  than  the  resourcefulness  in 
household  manufacture  ;  industry  as  a  whole  was  in  the  handi- 
craft stage ;  cloths  of  wool,  cotton,  and  flax  were  thus  produced 
in  the  greatest  variety ;  and  in  some  districts  from  two-thirds 
to  four-fifths  of  all  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  was  made  in 
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the  home.  Woollen  manufactures  were  only  beginning  to  take 
a  place  as  a  factory  industry,  while  the  establishment  of  cotton 
milk  was  not  much  more  than  a  prophecy. 

The  means  of  internal  communication  were  undeveloped.^ 
The  Hudson  River  was  navigable  180  miles  from  the  ocean;' 
the  Delaware  160;  and  the  Potomac  300  miles  above  the  falls 
near  Georgetown.  A  few  short  and  narrow  canals  had  been 
constructed.  Roads  were  everywhere  poor  and  transportation 
was  slow.  In  1790  there  were  but  75  post-offices;  mails  were 
infrequent,  as,  for  example,  but  three  per  week  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  requiring  in  the  best  of  weather  five  days  on 
the  road.  These  impediments  to  travel  and  intercourse  con- 
stituted an  important  element  of  friction  which  needs  to  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  as  a  partial  explanation  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  imposing  internal  taxes  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  whole  country. 

The  foreign  trade  can  be  described  more  definitely.  The 
Americans  had  long  enjoyed  an  economic  advantage  in  the 
building  of  ships,  and  the  enterprise  of  those  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  bad  developed  a  skilful  and  daring  race  of  sailors. 
The  country  exported  its  surplus  products  of  agriculture  and ' 
forestry^  and  with  the  proceeds  bought  freely  of  luxuries  and 
mannfiurtures  which  were  not  available  at  home.  The  value  of 
the  exports  at  this  time  was  about  520,000,000,  and  that  of  the 
imports  probably  about  the  same.  Trade  returns  are,  however, 
too  incomplete  to  present  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  foreign 
Gommercey  particularly  of  imports.  As  in  the  colonial  period, 
cxpoits  to  the  West  Indies  provided  funds  with  which  to 
pty  tat  imports  from  Europe. 

A  general  survey  of  economic  conditions  must  also  take  into 
acoomit  the  growth  of  sectional  interests.  Slavery  in  the  South 
was  developing  an  economy  of  its  own  ;  New  York  and  the  New 
Tfjtf^nA  cities  were  strongly  inclined  to  commercial  undertak- 
ii^;  Pennsyh^nia  was  awakening  to  the  possibility  of  manu- 
betBCB^  These  several  interests  were  to  furnish  storm-centres 
Indiia debates  and  govern  the  discussion  of  economic  questions. 
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sliiinlil  h.iM-  nil)' I  III  III  II  •  il  '•lijxi-'.     It  was  urged  that  1^ 

I iiion  sli'MiM  I  iKi    Mii>>    I ni  I  Immlii's  of  conditions  sine 

I'-S:  and  si>>'i  i  il  ■  >mi  iiji  i  itmn  w  is  .iskrd  for  certain  inda 
tries.     The  icsiili  i*l  iIim>I' il  •  •tiin*i>N  w.is  n  debate  of  seve 
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weeksy  devoted  chiefly  to  the  rates  to  be  imposed  upon  mo- 
lasses, distilled  spirits,  iron  and  steel,  nails,  candles,  hemp, 
and  cotton.  The  North  adyooited  ahigh  duty  gn  rum,  a 
prosperous  manufacture  which  ought  to  be  protected  against 
Jamaica  distilleries;  while  it  objected  to  a  high  duly  upon 
molasses,  which  was  largely  consumed  as  an  article  of  food  in 
New  England  and  was  also  the  raw  material  for  the  famous 
rum  of  that  section.  On  the  other  hand,  New  Kngland  op- 
posed high  duties  on  hemp,  because  it  would  increase  the  cost 
of  cordage,  which  was  an  essential  material  in  shipbuilding, 
while  those  interested  in  Western  lands  wished  to  develop  the 
growth  of  hemp.  New  England  representatives  were  willing 
to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  nails  by  a  protective  duty, 
and  Pennsylvania  championed  the  special  needs  of  steel ;  but 
a  Southern  representative  feared  that  agriculture  would  be 
depressed  by  high  prices  of  farming  tools.  The  interior  and 
agricultural  sections  of  the  South  vigorously  opposed  an  impost 
on  nltyasan  unequal  tax  which,  like  an  uniform  poll  tax,  would 
diacrimiiiate  against  the  poor,  and  would  be  particularly  bur- 
demame  to  the  interior  settlements  with  cattle  needing  a 
huge  supply  of  salt.  In  general  the  South  strongly  protested 
against  the  immense  increase  in  rates  proposed  in  protective 
amendments^  and  animadverted  on  the  sectional  character  of  a 
tariff  which'  was  designed  to  assist  thc'producing  manufacturers 
lather  than  the  purchasing  agriculturists.  In  the  Senate  there 
tendency  to  reduce  the  rates  voted  by  the  House ;  partly 
the  high  duties  would  decrease  the  revenue  ;  partly  to 
iweveat  an  incitement  to  smuggling. 

The  ntes  of  duties  as  finally  fixed  by  the  net  of  July  4, 
178911'  pnnrided  for  specific  duties  on  over  thirty  kinds  of 
OoninMSiitieS ;  for  ad  valorem  rates  varying  from  75*^  to  15 
per  deikt.  on  a  few  specified  articles,  and  for  a  5  per  cent. 
dBl]f  HH  nB  articles  not  enumerated.  For  example,  iron  was 
to  ftf  ffi  per  cent ;  glass  ware,  China  ware,  and  stone  ware 
>^  P9':Ceat.  Among  the  specific  rates  the  most  important 
HCff  at  faOom:  cocoa  s  ct  per  lb. ;  coffee  2^  cts.  per  lb. ; 
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molasses  2j^  cts.  per  gallon  ;  Jamaica  spirits  lo  cts.  per  gal. ; 
all  other  spirits  3  cts.  per  gal. ;  brown  sugar  i  ct.  per  lb. ;  re- 
fined sugar  3  cts.  per  lb. ;  tea  from  6  to  20  cts.  per  lb. ;  salt 
6  cts.  per  bu. ;  Madeira  wine  18  cts.  per  gal. ;  other  wine  10 
cts.  per  gal. ;  tarred  cordage  75  cts.  per  cwt. ;  untarred  90  cts. 
per  cwt. ;  hemp  60  cts.  per  cwt. ;  nails  i  ct.  per  lb. ;  steel  56 
cts.  per  cwt. ;  twine  3 2  per  cwt.  There  were  also  specific  du- 
ties on  ale,  beer,  porter,  cider,  boots  and  shoes,  candles,  play- 
ing cards,  woollen  and  cotton  cards,  cheese,  coal,  fish,  indigo, 
iron  chains  and  cables,  malt,  soap,  manufactured  tobacco  and 
snuff.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  rate  of  duty  under  this 
tariflf,  reduced  to  an  ad  valorem  basis,  was'S^i^er  cent. 

In  the  debate  there  was  little  fiscal  generalization ;  Madison 
indeed  was  the  only  man  to  treat  the  subject  broadly,  and  he 
preferred  to  confine  the  bill  to  the  object  of  revenue.  He 
held  that  if  industry  and  labor  be  left  to  take  their  own  course 
they  will  genenlly  be  directed  to  those  objects  which  are  the 
most  productive.  However,  he  stated  some  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  of  freedom :  established  manufactures  ought 
not  to  be  ruined  ;  proliibition  for  sumptuary  reasons  might 
be  allowed ;  and  protective  duties  might  be  justified  for 
purposes  of  embargo  in  time  of  war  and  for  purposes  of 
defence. 

I'he  first  tariff  act  was  limited  to  seven  years;  plainly 
Congress  was  not  yet  prepared  to  adopt  a  high  tariff  as  a 
permanent  system.  Small  changes  and  additions  were  enacted 
from  time  to  time,  but  they  were  limited  in  duration ;  thus 
the  tariff  acts  of  1790  and  1791  were  to  be  continued  until 
the  special  purposes  for  wliich  they  were  enacted  should  be 
subserved  ;  and  the  act  of  1 792  imposing  a  temporary  addition 
of  2^^  on  the  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  list  was  limited  to  two 
years,  although  afterwards  prolonged  until  1797. 

Until  1 82 1    no  separation  was  made  in  the  statistics  of  the 
value  of  imports  between  the  amounts  of  dutiable  and  fiee 
goods,  so  that  it   is  impossible  to  state  the  average  rate  of    . 
duty  on  the  commodities  which  paid  an  import  duty.    The    I 
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per  cenu  paid  on  the  aggregate  value  of  goods  imported  in 
the  years  1791-J801  was  as  follows:  — 
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Besides  the  protective  features  the  act  of  1789  included 
important  administrative  details ;  such  as  the  use  of  both 
specific  and  ad  valorem  duties,  the  granting  of  drawbacks  on 
the  exportation  of  goods  imported,  and  the  principle  of  dis- 
crimination against  the  shipping  of  foreign  countries  as  a  whole 
and  against  particular  countries.  Regard  was  shown  tu  the 
trade  with  the  East ;  the  specific  duties  placed  upon  teas 
were  doubled  if  the  importation  was  made  in  foreign  vessels ; 
and  on  all  other  goods  imported  from  China  or  India  in*' 
foreign  ships  there  was  the  higher  ad  valorem  rate  of  12  per 
cenL  This  principle  of  discrimination,  though  recognized  in 
subsequent  tarifib,  was  gradually  abandoned,  and  any  advan- 
tage thus  derived  was  later  sacrificed  by  the  grant  of  recip- 
rocal commercial  privileges  in  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
On  goods  imported  in  vessels  built  or  owned  entirely  in  the 
United  States  there  was  a  discount  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 

The  original  tariff  measure  included  tonnage  duties  and  in 
detefmining  these  there  arose  the  question  of  foreign  dis- 
rrimlnatiffn  against  American  shipping,  and  of  compelling 
proper  treatment  by  levying  specific  rates  upon  vessels  of 
tlioae  foreign  nations  which  did  not  have  trade  relations  with 
die  United  States.  These  questions  were  separated  and  dis- 
poned of  in  the  tonnage  act  of  July  20,  1789,  which  imposed 
$  In  of  6  cents  per  ton  upon  American  built  and  owned 
fVil  1^|  cents  upon  vessels  American  built  and  foreign 


■h 
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'■-^T.*:,  2zi  5:   irr.-.r  -7-:::  f::r:rn  *z-:l:  and  foreign  owned 
■'.:" '.::.!  .    ir.   «:  .:r    ::   zrei".    circs:::: a   this   discrimination 

•  -  *  <r" 

i.*.-..T.  A."?-,  .J  rr t. 

C.>.;ly  :"/.".. -^.r,^  :r.r  urlf  niei=-re  wris  ia  act  for  regulating 
:".e  I,".-:.*.;  n  .:'  ::::>?.  In  ni.r.y  o:  its  ^ieuils  ii  followed 
•.-.t  '.j.-K'i  z:  N-j-v  V::k.  :..e  >::-:e  wh::h  hid  :he  largest  amount 
m'  f'.r-:;::-:  t:.;de  :-:.  .::  i.-.e  leri.  i  of  ihe  Confederacr^  The 
cvjr.try  -.vii,  -iivi  ie  :  :r.:3  c:'."ec::oa  disrricts;  ports  of  entry 
i'.'i  JT'.lv-irv  were  e:".uT*,:ri:ed  :  ani  r revision  was  made  for  the 
£.:  %o:r,::r.er.r  of  c /.lector?,  nivil  ofncers.  suneyors,  weighers, 
rr.:-:.*  irvr-.  ?-i':ser5,  jr*::  iLsr-ectors.  The  administration  of  the 
c-^-sf.rii'!  d:riri2  the  e  r!y  years  was  simple,  and  in  place  of  a 
ri-i :  sv-tc::!  ■::'  f.^rr.:*  govern  17*2  everv  deuil  much  was  left  to 
th-:  '-.iyreti  .n  cf  the  cj'.!-jc:.'rs.  A  few  years  later,  in  1799, 
•.lit:.  e.>:;>:ricr* ■',.-•  r.-  .1  ^  .ide.  ir.cre  el.ib-^r.ue  legislation  was 
cr.iMe!,    cipjf^i'.y    j/rc-cribin.:    f.rm-,  b.ind?,  schedules,  and 

Oatri'3. 

36.    Principle  of  Protection. 

In  the  later  fierce  a:u'.  :';rii-.:n  'liscussioiis  over  the  first  tariff 
l].f.  fj'i*.s:ion  has  ofi-.n  ari-:«.n  how  far  it  was  intended  to 
op' T'l!^:  in  w.iys  other  i::  ^n  fir  revenue.  The  preamble  un- 
f!-jTi :/.'■'] ly  ejitpr'-s^r.-s  the  pri:^.(  ipic  of  protection  in  the  words, 
"  Wijcn.as  it  i«>  iiero-rs.ry  lor  the  support  of  the  government, 
f'ir  th<r  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
en'  o'lr.i'^'Micnt  and  protect iun  of  manufactures  that  duties  be 
1  ii«l,''  n'verthclfss  thrrc  his  been  much  dispute  as  to  whether 
this  first  tariiT  was  really  protective  in  design. 

'Ihe  protcctiunisi  character  of  the  first  tariff  is  supported  by 
Ilolles,  anrl  more  recently  by  Pruf.  William  Hill,  in  a  careful 
rnonr)f;rap!i  on  the  "  Ivirly  Stages  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
policy,"  who  argues  that  "the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  manufactures  was  at  least  as  important  as  any  other  motive 
in  securing  the  passage  of  the  act."  The  considerations 
which  he  advances  appear  to  be  conclusive.  The  legislation 
of  the  several  States  had  been  thoroughly  protective ;  England 
by  her  measures  for  securing  the  monopoly  of  the  carrying 
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trade  had  so  aroused  and  angered  the  Americans  that  the  free 
trade  ideas  of  the  early  Revolution  had  practically  vanished ; 
and  the  statements  of  the  motives  of  those  who  took  part  in 
the  congressional  debates  are  explicit.  Not  only  was  Madi- 
son's revenue  measure  deliberately  set  aside  for  a  system  of 
protective  duties,  but  individual  members  voiced  the  pro- 
tective policy  boldly,  and  local  interests  as  in  subsequent 
tariff  played  a  striking  part  in  the  stniggle  to  adjust  rates. 

37.    Bstablisliment  of  the  Treaaury  Department 

As  soon  as  the  revenue  bill  had  been  sent  over  to  the 
Senate,  the  House  immediately  began  to  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  treasury  department.  There  was  still  a  lingering 
feeling  that  it  was  unsafe  to  intrust  large  financial  responsi- 
bilities to  one  person,  and  the  House  long  discussed  whether 
the  department  should  be  under  a  commission  or  a  single 
head.  Gerry  discoursed  at  length  on  the  iniquity  of  the 
human  race;  inquired  where  a  man  could  be  found  honest 
and  capable  enough  to  fill  the  office;  and  reminded  his 
heasen  of  the  ugly  rumors  that  preceded  Morris's  retirement 
and  led  to  the  later  abolition  of  the  office  of  superintendent 
of  finance.  The  inefficiency,  however,  of  the  treasury  boards 
preceding  the  administration  of  Morris  was  as  easily  remem- 
beced,  and  the  decision  was  fortunately  in  favor  of  a  single 


There  was  more  discussion  over  the  powers  to  be  granted 
to  die  aecietaiy.  The  bill  as  originally  introduced  authorized 
}hfi  aecretary  "  to  devise  and  report  plans  for  the  improvement 
aqd  management  of  the  revenue."  In  this  phraseology  the 
meame  ibilowed  the  words  used  by  the  Continental  Congress 
in  1781  when  it  established  the  superintendency  of  finance, 
and  in  1784  when  it  created  the  revenue  board.  Nevcrthc- 
leM^  it  waa  feared  that  the  duty  of  reporting  his  plans  would 
gi««  the  aecretary  undue  influence  in  Congress,  and  that  it 
wdold  OCMiflict  with  the  constitutional  provision  that  revenue 
bili^diQidd  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.    Under 
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the  Constitution  the  House  of  Representatives  was  to  exer- 
cise less  power  over  the  secretary  of  the  trej:isury  than  Congress 
formerly  had  over  the  superintendent  of  finance  and  the 
revenue  boards  since  the  heads  of  departments  must  be 
appointed  by  the  i)resident,  and  were  irremovable  by  Con- 
gress ;  it  was  therefore  urged  that  caution  should  be  exer- 
cised in  putting  powers  into  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible 
secretary. 

The  fmal  enactment  provided  that  there  shall  be  a  depart- 
ment of  the  treasury  in  which  there  shall  be  a  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  who  shall  be  the  head  of  the  department.  This  sec- 
retary was  to  digest  and  prepare  plans  —  the  word  "  prepare  " 
being  a  substitute  for*' report"  —  for  the  improvement  and 
management  of  the  revenue  and  the  support  of  the  public 
credit,  to  report  budget  estimates,  to  superintend  the  colleq- 
tion  of  revenue,  to  deride  on  forms  of  keeping  accounts,  and 
to  execute  the  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  public  lands.  This 
legislation  further  places  the  treasury  department  in  a  specially 
intimate  relationsliip  to  Congress,  independent  of  the  presi- 
dent,  by  prescribing  tliat  a  call  for  financial  information  be 
made  directly  to  the  treasury  department  without  going 
through  the  president.  The  position  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  was  thus  made  anomalous ;  and  Gallatin  afterwards 
questioned  whether  this  remarkable  distinction,  which  is  found 
to  pervade  the  laws  passe<l  during  the  early  years  of  Washing- 
ton's administration,  determining  the  power  of  the  treasury 
department,  was  not  introduced  in  order  to  give  to  Hamilton 
a  department  independent  of  every  executive  control.  Ham- 
ilton indeed  claimed  the  riijht  of  making  reports  and  propos- 
ing reforms  without  being  called  upon  for  the  same  by  Con- 
gress, but  in  practice  his  famous  reports  were  preceded  by 
specific  calls. 

The  bill  of  1789  also  provided  that  the  report  of  the  secre- 
tary could  be  made  to  each  branch  of  the  legislature  either  in 
person  or  in  writing  as  might  be  required.  When  the  secre* 
tary  of  the  treasury  in  1790  announced  his  readiness  to  le- 
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port  on  a  plan  for  funding  the  public  debt,  the  House  of 
Representatives  decided  that  the  report  should  be  made  in 
writing,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  only  in  that  way  could  it 
be  intelligently  considered.  Fear  was  again  expressed  of  the 
personal  influence  of  Hamilton. 

Another  important  point  is  the  confirmation  in  the  statute 
of  the  intention  of  the  Constitution  to  place  the  responsibility 
of  tlie  budget  upon  Congress  instead  of  upon  the  executive  as 
in  European  countries.  The  president  or  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  may  be  called  upon  to  assist,  but  the  responsibility 
rests  with  Congress.  To  carry  out  this  practice,  in  1795 
when  the  Republicans  were  in  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  the  leadership  of  Gallatin,  it  was 
farther  ordered  that  a  standing  committee  on  finance  should 
be  established.  To  this  germ  of  the  later  ways  and  means 
committee  were  referred  all  reports  from  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, and  all  propositions  relating  to  revenue ;  and  to  it  was 
given  the  duty  of  reporting  on  the  state  of  the  public  debt, 
xevcnae,  and  expenditures. 


Ikktomal  Organisation  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Besides  providing  for  a  secretary,  the  law  authorized  the 
^lipointment  of  a  comptroller,  auditor,  treasurer,  register,  and 
an  aiustant  to  the  secretary  to  be  appointed  by  the  secretary. 
All  nve  the  last  are  accounting  officers  and  have  no  other 
fimcdona.  The  number  of  comptrollers  and  auditors  has  been 
idcieased  with  the  growth  of  the  treasury  business,  but  the 
-titksy  duties,  and  relations  of  the  above  officers  have  practi- 
calljr  remained  unchanged.  In  brief,  the  comptrollers  are 
moAopMcd  to  look  into  the  propriety  of  the  accounts,  and  also 
to  oountenign  warrants  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury ; 
flic  auditors  are  to  see  that  the  accounts  are  presented  in 
proper  clerical  form ;  the  register  sees  to  it  that  the  vouchers 
of  UDs  aie  preserved ;  and  the  treasurer  that  no  money  leaves 
tte  aafc'kecping  of  the  government  save  on  proper  warrants. 
thns  devisied  abounds  in  checks  and  safeguards : 
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no  public  money  can  be  paid  out  except  under  an  appropria- 
tion made  by  Congress  ;  the  executive,  represented  by  the 
auditor  and  the  comptroller,  scnitinizes  and  endorses  the  ac- 
count ;  a  warrant  must  be  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, countersigned  by  the  comptroller,  and  recorded  by  the 
rei'ister,  and  only  then  can  the  payment  be  made  by  the 
treasurer.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  checks,  Madison  pro- 
posed that  the  comptroller  should  have  a  tenure  independent 
of  the  executive  branch,  a  suggestion  which  has  never  been 
adopted.  Although  the  system  is  clumsy,  it  is  almost  a  per- 
fect protection  against  payments  from  the  treasur>'  not  author- 
ized by  law,  or  to  persons  other  than  the  proper  recipients. 
I'pon  the  comptroller  rests  the  responsibility  of  construing  the 
text  of  statutes,  and  of  withhoKling  payments  on  the  ground 
tliat  tlicrc  is  no  constitutional  or  statutory  provision  for  them. 

The  prcbi'Ient  apj)ointcd  Alexander  Hamilton  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  September  1 1,  i  7S9.  Though  only  about  thirty- 
live  years  of  age,  Hamilton's  ability  and  experience  fully 
justified  tlie  selection.  While  confidential  secretary  to  Wash- 
ington in  tiie  early  years  of  tlie  Revolution,  he  devoted  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  subjects  ot  finance  and  trade;  in  1781, 
he  communicated  to  Robert  Morris  an  elaborate  plan  for  a 
bank,  and  in  17S2  he  wa«5  receiver  of  continental  taxes  in 
New  York,  'i'o  these  special  interests  he  added  an  experi- 
enee  as  congression.il  delegate,  lawyer,  and  pamphleteer. 
Me  had  been  especially  em]>hatic  and  insistent  in  demanding 
national  lenul.ition  of  eommerce  for  the  collection  of  revenue. 
Aliliou^li  a  revenue  bill  had  been  passed  before  his  appoint- 
ini'ui,  ll.imilton  was  well  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the 
r.iuniiv  and  immedi.itely  displayed  a  most  vigorous  initiative. 
As  M  Tieiary  he  pre]>arcd  many  reports,  among  which  the  five 
most  important  and  comprehensive,  both  in  grasp  of  principle 
anil  in  pra<'tieal  results,  are:  Report  on  Public  Credit,  Januaty 
Q,  1 7 go;  Report  on  a  National  Bank,  December  5,  1790; 
Report  on  the  Kstablishment  of  a  Mint.  May  i,  1791  ;  Report, 
on    Manufactures,    December   5,    1791;  Second   Report  on 
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Public  Credit,  January  21,  1795.  So  great  was  his  industry 
and  power  of  statement  that  he  was  able  to  submit  the  first 
four  of  these  documents  within  a  period  of  less  than  two  years. 

39.    Funding  of  the  Debt. 

These  great  reports  show  plainly  that  Hamilton  from  the 
first  had  in  his  mind  a  clearly  conceived  financial  system, 
including  additional  revenue,  the  adjustment  of  the  national 
debt,  extinction  of  the  State  debts,  a  national  coinage,  and  a 
national  bank.  The  first  question  which  he  faced  and  settled 
was  that  of  the  national  debt.  The  federal  debt  was  by  no 
means  light ;  in  addition  to  the  loans  contracted  abroad,  which 
have  been  discussed  in  the  previous  chapters,  there  was  a 
mass  of  unfilled  obligations  to  creditors  at  home.  Hamilton 
promptly  secured  a  request  from  the  House  to  prepare  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  debt  and  a  plan  for  its  settlement ; 
and  he  had  it  ready  January  9,  1 790,  as  his  Report  on  Public 
CrediL  The  foreign  debt,  which  had  been  for  the  most  part 
created  by  loans  in  definite  amounts  with  precise  conditions 
attached,  could  be  stated  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  serious  differences  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  making  prompt  provision 
for  its  payment.  "  It  is  agreed,"  wrote  Hamilton,  ^'  on  all 
hands  that  that  part  of  the  debt  which  has  been  contracted 
abroad  and  is  denominated  the  foreign  debt  ought  to  be 
provided  for  according  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  contracts 
icladng  to  it.  The  discussions  which  can  arise,  therefore, 
will  have  reference  essentially  to  the  domestic  part  of  it,  or  to 
that  irfiich  has  been  contracted  for  at  home.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  is  not  the  same  unanimity  of  sentiment 
on  this  part  as  on  the  other."  This  foreign  debt,  as  calcu- 
lated by  Hamilton,  amounted,  including  both  principal  and 
aiXiBan  of  interest,  to  fi  1,710,000.  Not  only  had  the  United 
States  been  delinquent  in  the  payment  of  interest  for  periods 
vaiying  from  four  to  six  years,  but  it  had  failed  to  pay  the 
Its  of  principal  which  began  to  be  due  in  1787. 
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fair  purchase  his  claim  could  not  be  disputed  without  manifest 
injustice.  Those  who  parted  with  their  securities  from  neces- 
sity might  be  hardly  treated ;  but  whatever  claim  of  redress 
they  might  have  should  be  brought  to  the  government  for 
settlement  on  independent  grounds  of  equity. 

The  subject  was  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
January  28,  1790,  and  resulted  in  a  bitter  debate.  Popular 
feeling  was  strong  in  favor  of  discrimination,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  known  that  speculators  had  seized  the  opportunity  of 
making  profit  by  trading  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  people. 
Upon  the  publication  of  Hamilton's  report,  certificates 
went  up  to  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  A  member  of  the  House 
publicly  declared  that  ''Since  this  report  has  been  read  in 
this  House,  a  spirit  of  havoc,  speculation,  and  ruin  has  arisen, 
and  been  cherished  by  people  who  had  access  to  the  informa- 
tion the  rei>ort  contained,  that  would  have  made  a  Hastings 
blush  to  have  been  connected  with,  though  long  inured  to 
preying  on  the  vitals  of  his  fellow-men.  Three  vessels,  sir, 
have  sailed  within  a  fortnight  from  this  port  freighted  with 
speculation ;  they  are  intended  to  purchase  up  the  State  and 
other  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  uninformed  though  honest 
citizens  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  My 
wal  rises  indignant  at  the  avaricious  and  immoral  turpitude 
iriiich  so  vile  a  conduct  displays."  William  Maclay  in  his  Diary, 
January  15,  1790,  notes,  "This  day  the  budget,  as  it  is  called, 
was  openetl  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  An  extraordi- 
aaij  rise  of  certificates  has  been  remarked  for  some  time  past. 
This  coald  not  be  accounted  for,  neither  in  Philadelphia  or 
ebisirhere.  But  the  report  from  the  treasury  explained  all." 
He  lemarks  that  he  cannot  call  at  a  single  house  but  traces 
of  speculation  in  certificates  appear,  and  one  of  his  associates, 
HatiridnB  of  North  Carolina,  told  him  that  on  his  way  to  the  cap- 
ital he  passed  two  expresses  with  very  large  sums  of  money  on 
thdr  way  to  North  Carolina  for  purposes  of  speculation  in 
^mWifntflt,  Madison  was  ready  with  a  compromise,  and  pro- 
pOisd  tbat  the  present  holders  be  offered  the  highest  price  in 
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lebts  relative  to  population  were  much  less  than 
North.  They  thought  it  wrong  that  they  who 
rough  the  struggles  of  the  Revolution  and  had 
current  financial  burdens,  whether  by  taxation  or 
n  with  its  attendant  sacrifice  to  their  own  citizens, 
liged  to  help  pay  the  debts  of  the  Northerners, 
;d  more  upon  borrowing  than  upon  taxation,  and 
isirous  of  saddling  their  debts  upon  the  South. 
Hamilton  was  successful  in  carrying  through  his 
nption,  but  only  through  a  bargain  by  which  the 
anted  the  location  of  the  federal  capital  in  the 
oflf  from  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
It  of  stock  which  the  States  under  the  law  could 
and  which  was  finally  assumed  is  stated  in  the 
le:  — 


Stat* 

• 
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law 

Actually  as- 
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Island 
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$300,000 

4,000,000 

300,000 

t,6oo,ooo 

I,20i),000 

800,000 
3,200,000 

300,000 

800,000 
3,500.000 
3,400,000 
4,000,000 

300,000 

$282,5<)6 

3.98».733 

200,000 

1,600,000 

i,i83,7«7 

6')5»203 

777.983 

59»»62 

5 « 7.49* 
2.934i4«6 
». 793,804 
3.9'»9,65i 

246,030 

Hal 

$81,500,000 

$18,371,786 

iptions  of  certificates  were  received  except  those 
sen  issued  for  services  or  supplies  during  the  war, 
bregoing  table  indicates,  the  allowance  made  by 
ost  of  the  States  was  ample. 
has  been  vigorously  criticised  for  thus  adding  to 
debt;  it  is  plausibly  argued  that,  if  assumption 
r  of  justice,  the  federal  government  should  have 
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taken  into  account  the  payments  already  made  by  the  States 
in  the  reduction  of  their  debts,  or  even  have  gone  back  and 
reckoned  the  requisitions  honored  or  ignored  by  the  several 
commonwealths.  It  is  also  argued  that,  if  the  funding  had 
been  delayed  until  an  adjustment  of  accounts  of  the  debtor 
and  creditor  States  had  been  made,  the  obligations  for  which 
the  United  States  could  have  been  held  responsible  would 
have  been  reduced  by  ;(8,ooo,ooo.  Hamilton's  justification 
rested  upon  political  expediency  rather  than  upon  a  desire 
to  make  an  exact  financial  balancing  of  claims.  Not  only  was 
a  prompt  settlement  of  questions  of  dispute  of  greater  immedi- 
ate value  than  the  careful  adjustment  of  the  several  burdens^ 
but  Hamilton  wished  to  gain  the  support  of  the  capitalistic 
class,  including  the  holders  of  State  funds. 

41.    Character  of  the  New  Debt. 

The  funding  act  of  August  4,  1 790,  under  which  the  old  in- 
debtedness was  provided  for,  authorized  three  different  loans: 

1.  For  the  payment  of  the  foreign  debt  the  president  was 
authorized  to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding  ji  2,000,000, 
but  nothing  in  the  statute  prevented  an  early  redemption. 

2.  A  loan  to  the  full  amount  of  the  domestic  debt  was 
authorized,  subscriptions  to  be  received  in  any  of  the  ceiti- 
ficatcs  of  indebtedness  which  the  government  had  previously' 
issued  (luring  the  Revolutionarj'  War  and  the  Confederation. 
No  less  than  seven  classes  of  obligations  were  defined  by  the 
statutes.     These  wore  as  follows  :  — 

(i)   Those  issiieil  by  the  register  of  the  treasury. 

(2)  Those  issued  l)y  the  commissioners  of  loans  according  to  the  ad  of 
Jan.  2,  1779,  in  exchange  for  bills  of  credit  emitted  May  20,  1777,  and 
April  II,  1778. 

(3)  Those  issued  by  commissioners  to  adjust  the  account!  of  qmrtM^ 
masters  and  other  supply  officers. 

(4)  Those  issued  by  commissioners  to  adjust  accounts  In  diffoCBt 
States. 

(5)  Those  issued  by  the  paymaster-general. 

(6)  Those  issued  for  the  p:iyment  of  interest  on  loans,  or  indcnliL 

(7)  Bills  of  credit,  at  the  rate  of  100  to  I. 
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Subscribers  to  the  principal  of  the  new  debt  received  two 
certificates,  one  for  an  amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
subscription  to  bear  6  per  cent  interest ;  the  other  for 
the  remaining  third,  beginning  to  bear  interest  after  1800. 
As  the  old  indebtedness  bore  a  uniform  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
interest,  this  legislation  practically  meant  a  reduction,  until 
1 801,  to  4  per  cent.  Holders  of  old  obligations  were  not 
obliged  to  convert ;  but,  as  it  was  probable  that  the  market 
rate  of  interest  would  fall  and  the  public  credit  would  rise,  it 
was  expected  that  the  government  would  speedily  be  in  a 
position  to  extinguish  the  old  debt,  which  was  redeemable  at 
pleasure,  and  thereby  to  terminate  the  interest.  Conversion 
therefore  appealed  to  the  reason  and  interest  of  creditors 
rather  than  to  their  necessities.  To  clear  off  the  arrears  of 
interest,  a  3  per  cent,  loan  was  authorized  dating  from  1791. 

3.  A  third  loan  of  JI2 1,500,000  to  take  up  the  State  in- 
debtedness was  proposed,  subscriptions  to  be  receivable  in 
certificates  previously  issued  by  the  several  States  for  war 
poxposes  up  to  specified  amounts.  Here  again  there  was  a 
complicated  provision  for  determining  the  rates  of  interest : 
each  subscriber  received  three  certificates,  one  for  a  sum 
equal  to  four-ninths  of  the  subscribed  sum  with  interest  at 
6  per  cent ;  another  for  two-ninths  of  the  subscribed  sum, 
,  Id  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent,  after  1800,  and  the  third  certifi- 
cate tat  the  remaining  three-ninths,  bearing  an  interest  of  3 
per  cent  In  the  assumption  of  the  debts  incurred  by  the 
States  it  was  necessary  to  adjust  the  accounts  between  the 
States  and  Congress  which  had  accumulated  during  the  Revolu- 
tionaiy  period.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  determine 
bow  much  money  the  Stated  had  advanced  to  the  government 
and  how  much  the  government  had  advanced  to  the  States, 
90)  hr  as  such  advances  had  accrued  '^for  the  general  or 
pattiddar  defense  during  the  war."  The  States  which  had 
Iia|an5ff  placed  to  their  credit  were  entitled  to  have  them 
fimdcd  vpon  the  same  terms  with  the  other  part  of  the 
domestic  debt 
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The  debt  thus  funded  became  at  once  stable  and  suitable 
for  investment.  The  previous  domestic  debt  was  redeemable 
at  pleasure ;  but  the  government  agreed  to  limit  the  amount 
of  redemption  of  the  new  debt  in  any  one  year  to  a  specified 
amount.  The  government's  creditors  were  so  far  forth  better 
off ;  they  were  no  longer  subject  to  **  the  prevailing  passions, 
|)rejudices,  or  intrigues  of  a  majority  of  but  a  single  branch  of 
the  government."  *  Quarterly,  instead  of  annual,  payments 
of  interest  were  authorized,  at  thirteen  different  places  instead 
of  at  one.  The  national  revenues  were  pledged  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  domestic  stock,  subject  only  to  the  re- 
quirements necessary  for  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  foreign 
loan,  which  was  always  regarded  as  a  prior  claim ;  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  land  in  the  Western  territory  were 
also  pledged  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt. 

As  a  piece  of  fiscal  workmanship  the  funding  act  was  too 
complicated,  since  it  created  a  variety  of  new  stocks  or  bonds 
brariiii;  varying  rates  of  interest  with  varying  terms  of  redemp* 
tion.  Hence  it  was  difficult  to  picture  clearly  the  fiscal  con- 
ditions of  th'.*  g)vernment  year  by  year;  and  charges  of 
treasury  juggling  with  debt  statements  were  common.  A 
more  excusable  error  in  the  plan  as  carried  out  lay  in  giving 
too  long  a  life  to  tlie  new  obligations.  A  few  years  later  in 
J'.'fTerson's  administration  it  was  clear  how  much  more  advan- 
t.igeoiis  to  the  treasury  woulil  have  been  the  right  to  pay  off 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  indihtedness  at  an  earlier  date.  On 
the  whole  the  funding  was  successfully  carried  out,  for  there 
was  a  promi)t  acceptance  of  thr  terms,  and  within  a  few  yean 
the  old  confused  (j])ligations  almost  disappeared,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  subscriptions  to  th<5  new  stock  of  the  United 
States : 

1791 ^3',797,48i 

1792 

1703 26,160.777 

1794 S096.O78 

'  Kearny,  p.  i8. 
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Excise:  (i)  Sources:  American  State  Papers,  Finance,  I,  64-67,  151- 
158^34^-350;  Annals  of  Congress,  1789-1791,  II,  pp.  i890-i9ioet  seq.  (de- 
fafitet);  AnnaiSw  I796-1797,  2791-2S67  (report  on  opposition  to  excise); 
J.  fik'nuyer.  Cases  an  Constitutional  Laiv,  II,  131 5  (carriage  case),  or  i 
CmU/  Jk€$nams^  150 ;  A.  Gallatin,  Writings  (Adams  ed. ).  I  II,  87-96.  (ii ) 
SnciALt  A.  Siqfbert,  Statistical  Annals  (1818),  455-47^^;  H.  C.  Adams, 
nmiam  im  ike  2/.  5*^  1789-1816  (J.  H.  U.  Studies).  II,  45-60;  K.  C. 
lUmi,  ThxaHoH  umUr  Intemai  Revenue  System,  12-38;  Holies,  II,  103- 
U(|  C.  F.  Dunbar*  JXreei  Taxes  of  1861,  in  Quar.  Jour,  of  Ficon,,  III, 
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436.  (iii)  General:  Stevens,  Life  of  Gallatin,  50-56,  69-99  (Whiskey 
Rebellion) ;  II.  C.  Lodge,  Life  of  Hamilton,  180-184;  J.  T.  Morse,  Alex- 
ander ILimilton,  I,  348-351  ;  II,  147-17 1  ;  J.  P.  Gordy,  Political  Parties^  I, 
201-214 ;  R.  Ilildreth,  IV,  253-255  ;  McMaster,  II,  25-81,  41-43,  189-203. 

1 )  E I  IT  AM)  S I N  K I N  ( ;  F  u  N I ) :  Statutes,  1 ,  28 1  -433 ;  or  D  unbar,  32-35  ; 
Holies,  II,  56-65;  J.  Elliot,  FunJinx  System,  Annals  of  Congress,  1795- 
1796,  1499  (debate  over  amount  of  indebtedness) ;  E.  A.  Ross,  Sinking 
Funds,  in  Pub.  Amer.  Kcon.  Assn.,  VII ;  J.  W.  Kearny,  Sketch  of  Ameriean 
Finances,  45-60. 

Exrr.NiHTURES:  American  St.tte  Papers,  Finance,  I,  661  (statistics), 
755  (report  on  accounts) ;  JVritin^s  of  Gallatin  (Adams  ed.)  Ill,  98-121 ; 
Holies,  II,  182-202  (foot-notes  for  references). 

I  Iamiltun's  Policy  :  Annals  of  Confess,  1791-1793,  p.  899  et  seq. ;  or 
Benton s  Abridgtnent,  I.  418-440  (debate  in  1793  ^^  official  conduct); 
Annals,  1799-iSoi,  p.  1273  (leport  of  committee.  May  18,  1800);  BoUeSg 
II,  175-1S1;  C.  V.  Dunbar,  Quar.  Jour,  Econ.,  Ill,  32-59;  E.  C.  Lunl, 
Hamilton  as  a  Political  Economist,  \\\  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  III, 
2Sy;  J.  T.  Morse.  Life  of  Hamilton,  I,  370-425,  II,  20-66;  W.  G.  Sum- 
ner, LLimilton,  1 84- 190. 

43.    First  United  States  Bank. 

Besides  the  questions  of  urgency,  such  as  the  provision  of  a 
revenue,  the  estiblishinent  of  an  efTective  arl ministration  of 
finance,  and  the  satisfiiction  of  the  govcmment's  crediton, 
there  were  other  financial  ])roblems  which  early  engaged  the 
attention  of  Congress.  In  part  these  were  inspired  by  Ham- 
ilton, who  had  definite  convictions  on  the  proper  relation  of 
govcrnineiu  to  finance,  and  in  part  they  were  due  to  new  and 
unforeseen  demands  on  the  treasury. 

Hamilton  was  convincetl  that  a  national  bank  would  bean 
important  factor  in  the  improvement  of  national  credit.  Little 
in  the  previous  experience  of  the  country  gave  encouragement 
to  such  a  project.  During  the  Revolutionary  period  seven! 
banking  propositions  had  been  discussed,  and  as  a  result  u 
the  decade  1780-1790  three  institutions  had  been  established, 
—  the  Bank  of  North  America,  originally  chartered  by  Con- 
gress in  1 781  at  the  suggestion  of  Robert  Morris;  the  Bank 
of  New  York,  organized  in  1 7S4 ;  and  the  Massachusetti 
Bank.  Hamilton  had  already  shown  his  interest  in  the  subject 
by  co-operating  in  the  founding  of  the  Bank  of  New  Yoric,  fcr 
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which  he  drafted  the  articles  of  association.  On  December 
13,  1790,  within  a  few  months  of  his  induction  into  office,  he 
presented  an  elaborate  document  in  favor  of  a  federal  bank^.^^ 
After  rapidly  reviewing  some  precedents  in  the  history  of 
other  countries  he  sums  up  the  advantages  which  would  be 
derived  from  such  an  institution :  First,  there  would  be  an 
increase  of  actual  capital  by  an  enlargement  of  notes  in  circu- 
lation, by  providing  greater  use  of  individual  notes  of  hand, 
and  by  a  gathering  up  of  individual  deposits  ;*^econd,  thc^ 
bank  would  make  it  easier  for  the  government  to  obtain  loans ; 
andy  third,  it  would  make  it  easier  for  the  individual  to  pay 
his  taxes  to  the  government,  since  he  would  have  a  greater 
opportunity  to  borrow,  and  there  would  be  an  increase  and 
quickening  of  the  circulation  of  money.  Hamilton  enumerated 
and  discussed  the  possible  economic  disadvantages,  such  as 
increase  of  usury^  interference  with  other  kinds  of  lending"; 
temptation  to  overtrading ;  disturbance  of  the  natural  course 
of  trade;  fictitious  credit  to  bankrupts;  and  banishment  of 
gold  and  silver  from  the  country.*^  The  report  closed  with 
an  outline  of  a  constitution  of  a  bank.  In  the  congressional 
debate  which  followed,  the  opposition  dwelt  less  upon  the 
oomoiexcial  and  fiscal  merits  and  demerits  of  a  bank  than 
upon  the  charges  that  a  bank  would  be  a  monopoly  incon- 
sistent with  a  free  republic. 

After  the  debate  seemed  about  at  an  end,  it  was  renewed 
with  moch  vigor  on  the  question  of  constitutionality.  Madison 
iccalled  that  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  17 87  had  re- 
jected the  insertion  of  a  power  to  Congress  to  grant  charters 
of  incorporation,  and  roundly  attacked  the  whole  idea,  assert- 
ing that  "It  appeared  on  the  whole  that  the  power  exercised 
bj  the  Mil  was  condemned  by  the  silence  of  the  Constitution  ; 
wa*  condemned  by  the  rule  of  interpretation  arising  out  of  the 
Conttitation ;  was  condemned  by  its  tendency  to  destroy  the 
miin  diaiacteristics  of  the  Constitution ;  was  condemned  by 
Ikft:  cqioritions  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  whilst  de- 
iff  before  the  people;  was  condemned  by  the  apparent 
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intentions  of  the  parties  which  ratified  the  Constitution ;  was 
condemnetl  by  the  explanatory  amendnnents  proposed  by 
Congress  themselves  to  the  Constitution." 

The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  sectional  vote  of  39  to  20; 
in  the  negative  there  was  only  one  vote  north  of  Maryland, 
and  in  the  affirmative  but  three  south  of  that  State.  Washing- 
ton was  in  doubt  as  to  approving  the  bill,  and  asked  his  cabinet 
advisers  for  written  opinions  on  its  constitutionality.  Ran- 
dolph, the  attorney-general,  and  Jefferson,  secretary  of  state, 
submitted  adverse  opinions,  which  were  then  presented  to 
Hamilton  for  examination.  Hamilton's  opinion  is  one  of  his 
ablest  papers ;  it  not  only  solved  the  president's  doubts,  but  it 
furnished  an  arsenal  of  argument  to  be  drawn  upon  in  the 
future  for  a  generous  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 

The  charter  provided  for  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000,  of 
which  one-fifth  was  to  be  subscribed  by  the  government;  the 
remainder  was  open  to  public  subscription,  one-fourth  to  be 
paid  in  specie  and  three-fourths  in  government  stock  bearing 
6  per  cent,  interest.  The  government  subscription  was  to 
be  borrowed  from  the  bank,  ])ayable  in  ten  annual  instal- 
ments, or  sooner  if  the  government  should  think  fit ;  the  note 
issues  of  the  l)ank  were  limited  l)y  the  provision  that  all  debts 
shcnild  not  exceed  the  deposits  by  more  than  Si 0,000,000, 
and  they  were  leceivable  for  all  payments  to  the  United  States; 
the  establish  UK- nt  of  l^ranches  was  authorized  according  as 
the  directors  iniglu  deem  proper;  and  periodical  statements 
of  the  bank's  condition  might  be  called  for  by  the  secretary 
of  I  lie  inasury.  The  charter  was  to  run  for  twenty  years, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  gtn-ernment  pledged  itself  to  grant 
no  oilier  bank  cliaiter.  Capital  was  secured  without  difficulty, 
and  the  central  bank  w;is  oi)ened  at  Philadelphia,  December 
12,  I  791,  followed  by  tiie  esiablir>hmcnt  of  eight  branches,  at 
Hosti^n,  New  York,  Dahimore,  Washington,  Norfolk,  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  and  New  Orleans. 

In  a  history  of  government  finance  the  chief  interest  in  the 
experience  of  the  United  States  Bank  lies  in  the  assistance 
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which  the  bank  rendered  to  the  government  treasury.  In  the 
first  place  the  bank  lent  the  $2,000^000  cont^in^Jated  in  the 
charter,  and  speedily  supplemented  this  aid  by  other  loans 
made  in  anticipation  of  taxes.  As  revenue  in  those  early 
years  was  uncertain,  and  expenditures  increased  out  of«pro- 
portion,  the  government  had  a  valuiible  advantage  ;  but  gn- 
fortunately  it  proved  difficult  to  discharge  the  obligation  which 
had  been  so  easily  incurred,  and  by  1796  the  debt  to  the 
bank  had  increased  to  $6,200,000.  The  bank  then  became 
insistent  upon  payment  because  of  its  own  needs,  and  the 
government  sold  a  portion  of  its  stock  in  1 796-1 797  ;  as  finan- 
cial pressure  still  continued,  by  1S02  it  parted  with  all  its 
holdings.  The  sales  showed  a  profit,  yielding  a  premium  of 
^71,860.  In  addition  the  government  during  its  ownership 
received  dividends  of  $1,101,720,  or  about  8^^  per  cent. 
annually.  As  compared  with  the  payments  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  bank  for  its  loan,  the  original  investment 
netted  a  handsome  profit. 

The  second  fiscal  service  which  the  bank  rendered  to  the 
government  was  in  caring  for  its  funds.  As  the  government 
depended  for  its  revenue  almost  entirely  upon  customs  duties, 
coUected  at  ports  extending  along  a  seaboard  of  thousands  of 
miles,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  treasury  depart- 
ment in  the  early  years  of  its  existence  to  have  made  the 
necessary  transfers^  and  as  yet  there  were  but  few  local  bank- 
ing institutions  which  could  have  been  chosen  for  depositories. 
The  bank  and  its  branches,  however,  did  not  have  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  government,  deposits.  In  181 1,  even  before 
lechartering  was  refused,  at  least  eleven  local  banks  wore 
emplojred,  of  which  eight  were  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
coontiy;  and  the  private  depositories  had  the  custody  of  one- 
of  the  public  deposits. 


M.    Mint  and  Coinage. 

During  the  Revolutionary  period  metallic  money  remained 
hi  die.  confiiaion  of  the  colonial  period.     Various  foreign  coins 
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.:^a!.itv\l  ^i«lC'J*L'  ^<^e»  ^s  the  Knglish  guinea,  crown,  and  shil- 
-^;  lu-  Kr«;'nCN  guinea,  pistole,  and  crown;  the  Spanish  pis- 
■  '\' .  v*'id 'tllv  Johannes,  h.ilf-johannes,  and  moidorc  ;  and 
.  ;>.\|^:  il'vihies  were  given  in  dirTerent  parts  of  the  Union  to 
»,...*/'%\>f  the  same  intrinsic  worth,  thus  alTonling  opportunity 
'i^ii.'tlil^ping  an«l  frauchilent  change.  Various  units  of  account 
»\\!e  employed  in  dilTerent  sections  of  the  country,  which 
utiJ.evi  to  obsctire  a  clear  understanvling  of  the  economic 
V  ,':i.liiions  of  the  several  States.  The  Articles  of  Confedera- 
lu-n  when  they  went  into  cfTert  in  1781  did  not  contribute 
•n'.u  h  lo  remove  the  complications,  for,  ihougli  Congress  had 
p.'wer  lo  regiilate  the  alloy  anil  value  of  coins  struck  either 
'.\  lis  authority  or  by  that  of  the  States,  the  right  to  coin 
!t».»!iev  was  Mtill  retaint'«l  by  the  Stale. 

S-xer.il  reports  had  been  made  on  the  subject  of  coinage. 
V\u'  rii>l  w.iN  by  Robert  Morris.  January  15.  1782  ;  he  advi.sed 
Till  a  money  unit  atHixed  to  both  metals  would  not  be  stable 
,M  ,etiain:  that  the  money  unit  should  be  attached  to  silver 
.j1.»:ic  ;  anl  ih.il  no  ei)in  shuiiKl  be  ^t^I(:k  lo  correspond  lo  the 
•  n.Mirv  imii  >-.'leetetl.  The  unit,  by  a  system  of  elaborate  cal- 
,  ill  '.ti.»n^,  he  fixrd  at  j  ,',„  of  a  dollar,  assigning  as  a  merit  of 
i':.:.  piitieul.ir  fraeiion  tht?  fact  that  all  the  currencies  of 
\\u'  .i-\ei  il  States  <'xrej»i  one  were  reducible  to  it  without  a 
I.  in. under  :  and  that  (-Dnseciuenlly  it  eould  be  adopted  by  any 
si  lit-  without  chauLie  in  eoin.  To  this  Jefferson  objected  on 
\\w  '.i^Hind  tint  ih''  unit  wjs  altogether  too  small  and  would  be 
jMi  »«M\»  nii'Ml  in  4  »»;nmi.Tcial  r«>mpMt.iiii)ns.  and  as  a  substitute 
1^,-  I, » iHiiiiu  n  ltd  a  imit  ot"  the  value  of  the  Spanish  milled 
.|,»il.ii.  with  which  the  r  olunirs  had  Umi^  been  flimiliar;  and 
indeed  ii  w.iN  the  unit  in  whi«  h  ilie  public  debt  and  the  con- 
nuiunl  «uMency  were  exjTostd.  JelTerson  also  advised  that 
ihe  uuMuv  tmil  be  atiu  hed  to  !)i>lh  metals.  Although  resolu- 
ii^ius  and  ordmances  wne  i>assed  by  the  Continental  Congress 
\\\  la\v»r  i>f  a  tU-cimal  system  of  eom.ige,  fto  practical  step 
lH*vond  the  eoinai;e  of  a  small  amount  of  copper  coins  had 
Ive"  t»^*^"  when  the  new  government  came  into  existence. 
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The  country  still  relied  upon  foreign  coins,  as  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  provision  in  the  act  of  July  31,  1789,  that  duties  were 
payable  in  the  gold  coins  of  England,  I'rance,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  or  in  other  gold  coins  of  equal  fineness. 

The  subject  of  coinage  was  exhaustively  considered  by 
Hamilton  in  a  report  submitted  to  Congress  in  May,  1791, 
in  which  he  stood  for  a  unit  expressed  in  both  gold  and  silver. 
While  gold  was  to  be  preferred  to  silver  for  certain  reasons,  he 
held  that  it  was  not  safe  to  abridge  the  quantity  of  circulating 
medium  by  annulling  the  use  of  silver.  He  recommended  that 
the  mint  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  be  i  to  15,  —  a  propor- 
tion corresponding  to  the  bullion  values  at  that  tiir.e,  —  and 
proposed  that  the  monetary  unit  consist  of  24  J:^  grains  of  pure 
gold  or  371 J^  grains  of  pure  silver,  the  amount  of  silver  cor- 
responding as  nearly  as  could  be  determined  with  that  of  the 
Spanish  dollar  in  actual  circulation,  ^'each  answering  to  a 
dollar  in  the  money  of  account."  In  accordance  with  this 
plan  Hamilton  recommended  the  coinage  of  ten  dollar  and 
one  dollar  gold  pieces,  one  dollar  and  ten  cent  silver  pieces, 
and  one  cent  and  one-half  cent  copper  pieces.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  in  Hamilton's  report  which  countenances  silver 
monometallism;  gold  as  well  as  silver  was  recognized  as  an 
actnal  standard  of  value  at  the  time,  and  Hamilton's  efforts 
were  directed  to  determining  a  ratio  between  gold  and  silver 
which  should  bring  uniformity  out  of  disorder  occasioned  by 
the  silver  coinage  then  current. 

The  Mint  Act  of  April  2,  1792,  substantially  followed  the 
mggestions  of  Hamilton,  omitting,  however,  any  provision  for 
the  coinage  of  a  gold  dollar.  In  view  of  the  importance  which 
has  been  given  in  later  discussions  of  bimetallism  to  tliis  ini- 
tial caiwBLge  legislation, ^the  following  paragraphs  of  the  law  are 
^gnificant : 

"The  money  of  account  of  the  United  States  shall  be  ex- 
piesMd  in  dollars  or  units,  dimes  or  tenths,  cents  or  hundredths." 

"There  shall  be  from  time  to  time  stmck  and  coined  at  the 
mint  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  of  the  following 
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denominations,  values,  and  description,  viz. :  eagles — each  to 
be  of  the  vahie  of  ten  dollars  or  units,  and  to  contain  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  grains  ^nd  four-eighths  of  a  grain  of 
pure,  or  two  hundred  and  seventy  grains  of  standard,  gold  .  .  . ; 
half-eagles  —  each  .  .  .  ;  quarter-eagles  —  each  .  .  .  ;  dol- 
lars or  units  —  each  to  be  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish  milled 
dollar  as  the  same  is  now  current,  and  to  contain  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  grains  and  four-sixteenths  parts  of  a 
grain  of  pure,  or  four  hundred  and  sixteen  grains  of  standard, 
silver." 

Hecause  there  was  no  distinct  provision  for  the  coinage  of  a 
gold  dollar,  it  has  been  hastily  concluded  by  advocates  of 
silver  coinage  that  the  original  unit  of  value  was  the  silver 
dollar.  'Vhc  error  has  rcsulicd  from  not  observing  that  there 
arc  (lilTorcnt  kinds  of  units.  The  word  unit  as  employed  in 
the  Mint  Ac:t  refers  iv)  a  unit  of  numbers,  and  not,  as  crudely 
iiiteri)reted,  to  a  unit  of  value. 

The  act  of  I  79-1  has  indeed  been  given  greater  prominence 
than  it  (l(?»erves,  for  ihe  eurrency  question  at  that  time  did  not 
arouse  much  inierest.  There  was  more  discussion  in  Congress 
over  the  expense  of  est.iblisliing  and  maintaining  a  mint  than 
there  w.is  over  the  ratio  or  the  choice  of  metals.  The  fierce 
debate  was  over  ilie  absorbing  (juestion  whether  the  coins 
should  be  stam])e(l  with  the  tl^ure  of  the  head  of  the  president 
f.)r  the  time  bein.Lj  or  with  that  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty. 
There  was  also  fear  of  enlarging  the  civil  establishment,  and 
thus  extendiuLi:  the  ])ower  of  the  federal  executive.  The  mint 
was  established  at  Thil  KJelphia,  and  at  first  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  secretary  of  stale,  but  later,  under  the  advice 
of  Hamilton,  it  was  transferred  to  the  treasury  department 
Its  operations  were  on  a  small  scale,  and  there  was  complaint 
on  one  sifle  that  it  Wais  ineflficicnt,  and  on  the  other  that  it  was 
too  expensive  ;  consequently  an  attempt,  which  proved  un- 
successful, was  made  to  abolish  the  mint  and  entrust  the 
coinage  to  private  contractors. 
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45.    Excise  Tax  on  Whiskey. 

The  tariff  bill  of  1 789  was  passed  before  there  could  be  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  exact  needs  of  the  government  or  of 
the  productivity  of  a  given  schedule  of  duties,  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  more  revenue  was  required ;  and 
Hamilton  promptly  recommended  both  an  extension  of  im- 
port duties  and  the  imposition  of  excise  duties.  Congress 
was  loath  to  vote  internal  taxes ;  the  creation  of  new  federal 
offices  was  unpopular,  while  the  suggestion  that  whiskey 
should  bear  the  important  part  in  this  new  class  of  duties 
aroused  intense  antagonism.  In  some  sections  of  the  country 
whiskey  was  so  common  an  article  of  daily  consumption  that 
its  special  taxation  was  regarded  as  a  discriminating  burden 
upon  one  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Under  these  conditions  it 
was  argued  that  a  tax  up>on  spirits  was  in  the  nature  of  a  poll 
tax.  After  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts  and  the  shoulder- 
ing of  the  annual  interest  charge  thereon  the  need  of  further 
revenue  became  imperative;  and  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
179I9  Congress  adopted  a  portion  of  the  recommendations 
which  had  been  previously  submitted  by  Hamilton.  Under 
this  law  duties  were  laid  as  follows  :  upon  spirits  distilled  from 
molaneSy  sugar,  and  other  foreign  materials,  11  to  30  cents  a 
gallon;  upon  spirits  distilled  from  domestic  articles,  as  whiskey 
firom  grain,  9  to  35  cents  a  gallon.  Administrative  machinery 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  was  also  created. 

TTic  revenue  collected  under  this  act  could  not  be  applied 
to  current  expenses^  but  was  to  be  devoted  solely  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  upon  the  general  debt,  and,  if  there  were  a 
surpInSy  it  was  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  ])rincipal  of 
that  debt.  The  anticipated  opposition  to  these  duties  became 
to  Strong  that  reductions  in  some  of  the  rates  were  made  by 
an  eaily  amendment  of  the  original  act.  To  country  pro- 
dooefS  was  granted  the  important  option  of  substituting  for  a 
tax  based  on  actual  product  a  license  tax  on  the  presumptive 
nontfa^  capBCity  of  the  still.     By  this  system  manufacturers 
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hastened  to  improve  their  stills  in  order  to  increase  the  output, 
so  that  the  tax  per  gallon  was  reduced  to  about  3  cents,  and 
later,  according  to  an  estimate  in  1801,  to  three-fifths  of  a 
cent ;  thus  the  revenue  fell  far  below  reasonable  estimates. 

In  spite  of  all  these  concessions  the  tax  was  regarded  with 
hostility,  particularly  in  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States.  It  was  asserted  that  the  commercial 
and  importing  interests  of  New  England  disliked  the  tariff, 
but  looked  with  complacency  on  an  excise  upon  an  industry 
in  which  they  were  not  greatly  concerned.  The  opposition 
was  mc;st  marked  on  the  frontier,  where  transportation  was 
so  difficult  and  expensive  that  the  only  way  in  which  com 
rould  be  made  productive  in  trade  was  by  its  manufacture  into 
a  form  which  would  reduce  its  bulk.  The  indignation  became 
widf-s])rcad  and  intense,  and  finally  in  1794  led  to  an  armed 
or^'anizalion  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  and  to  an  open 
dcfi.MKc  of  the  excise  officers.  Troops  were  called  out;  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection,  as  it  was  called,  failed  as  an  attempt  to 
defy  the  national  government,  but  it  led  to  another  thresh- 
ing' over  of  arguments  on  the  wisdom  of  excise  duties.  The 
four  main  arguments  ag.iinst  the  tax  have  been  summarized 
as  f(;ll(>ws  :  the  taxes  tcniled  to  contravene  the  principle  of 
lib-riy  ;  they  injured  morals  by  inducing  false  swearing;  they 
were  bunK  nsome  because^of  oppressive  penalties;  and  they 
interlen-d  unduly  with  the  process  of  distilling.  These  objec- 
tion.-.  were  ( arefully  met  by  Hamilton,  but  the  tax  was  not 
popular,  and  ;d)ove  all  it  was  not  fruitful ;  its  gross  return  in 
1793  was  >^4  3  2,ooo,  from  which  heavy  deductions  had  to  be 
made  :  the  cost  of  collection  in  the  same  year  was  16.5  per 
cent.,  and,  if  the  drawbacks  allowed  be  deducted,  the  net  yield 
was  only  76.5  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 

46.    Other  Excise  Duties;  Carriage  Tax. 

The  unproductiveness  of  the  excise  simply  led  Hamilton 
and  his  successor  to  urge  and  secure  an  extension  of  the 
system  to  a  wider  range  of  commodities.     An  act  of  June  5, 
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1794,  provided  for  taxes  on  carriages,  on  sales  of  certain 
liquors,  on  manufacture  of  snuff,  refining  of  sugar,  and  on 
auction  sales.  On  carriages  the  rates  of  duty  varied  according 
to  a  classification  into  coaches  driven  by  box  or  postilion, 
chariots  with  or  without  panels,  two-wheeled  top  carriages,  and 
other  two-wheeled  carriages.  Like  the  contemporary  English 
excise  law,  the  schedule  of  duties  did  not  include  wagons  used 
in  agriculture  or  for  transportation  of  coranioclities. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  questioned  so  far  as  it 
imposed  a  tax  on  carriages  and  gave  rise  to  the  important 
decision  by  the  Supreme  QtSi^  in  1 796  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Hyiton*  The  point  of  contest  was  whether  the 
tax  upon  carriages  was  direct;  if  so,  it  could  be  laid  only 
by  the  rule  of  federal  apportionment  as  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  denied  this 
constiuction  and  gave  a  generous  interpretation  to  the  term  ''  in- 
direct duties,"  though  an  interpretation  not  in  harmony  with 
the  definitions  ordinarily  used  by  modern  writers  on  finance. 
The  term  "duty"  was  held  to  be  only  less  comprehensive 
than  the  general  term  "tax.*'  As  in  Great  Britain,  —  whence 
thie  United  States  took  the  general  ideas  of  taxes,  —  the  words 
"duties/'  "imposts,"  "excises,"  "customs,"  etc.,  embrace 
taxM  cm  stamps  and  tolls  for  passage,  and  are  not  confined 
ta  taxes  on  importations  only.  A  tax  on  expense  was  regarded 
\tf  the  court  as  an  indirect  tax ;  and  inasmuch  as  a  carriage 
«n  a  consumable  commodity,  and  a  tax  on  it  was  a  tax  on 
Ae  expense  of  the  owner,  an  annual  tax  on  carriages  was  to 
be  propeily  classed  as  an  indirect  tax.  Furthermore,  a  tax 
Oft  csiriages  could  not  be  a  direct  tax,  because  apportion- 
nttt  would  tend  to  gross  and  arbitrary  differences  in  the 
contiibution  of  each  State.  The  court,  without  giving  a 
jiidicial  opinton  on  the  exact  distinction  between  direct  and 
iedirect  taxes,  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  direct  taxes 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution  were  only  two,  —  a  capita- 
fik|  or  poll  taxy  without  regard  to  property,  profession,  or 
Mf  otfier  circumstance ;  and  a  tax  on  land. 
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Professor  Dunbar  points  out  that  this  earlier  definition  of  a 
direct  tax  came  from  the  Physiocrats,  a  school  of  economic 
writers  who  held  that  agriculture  was  the  only  productive 
employment,  and  that  the  net  product  from  land,  to  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  landowner,  is  the  only  fund  from  which 
taxation  can  draw  without  impoverishing  society.  This  natur* 
ally  led  to  a  classification  of  taxes  as  "direct"  when  laid 
immediately  upon  the  landowner,  and  "  indirect "  when  laid 
upon  somebody  else.  With  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion given  by  the  Supreme  Court  the  text-writers  on  consti- 
tutional law  and  lawyers  have  been«n  general  accord.  Justice 
Story  in  his  "Commentaries*'  observes  that  all  taxes  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  —  those  which  are  direct  and  those 
which  arc  indirect,  —  and  that  under  the  former  denonnination 
are  inchuleil  taxes  on  land  or  real  property,  and  under  the 
latter  taxes  on  consumi)tion.  'I'he  decision  had  more  than  a 
current  significance,  and  its  influence  is  to  be  noted  later  in 
the  discussions  upon  the  income  lax. 

Among  the  excise  duties  was  a  license  tax  of  I5  upon  retail- 
ers of  wines  and  foreign  liquors  (June  5,  1794)  ;  a  tax  so 
light  that  it  could  not  cause  hardship,  although  the  principle 
of  uniform  licenses  naturally  operated  as  a  premium  to  large 
dealers.  On  the  manufacture  of  snuff  a  tax  of  8  cents  a 
pound  was  laid  June  5,  1794,  but  this  did  not  prove  pro- 
ductive ;  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  money  withdrawn 
from  the  treasury  uniler  the  grant  of  drawbacks  on  the  export 
of  snuff  exceeded  the  return  from  the  tax  itself,  and  this  tax 
was  consequently  soon  abandoned.  Upon  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  was  imposed,  and  as  the 
domestic  manufacture  supplied  nearly  all  that  was  consumed 
in  the  country  the  tax  met  the  expectations  of  Congress. 
The  tax  on  auction  sales  (June  9,  1794)  was  at  the  rate  of 
25  cents  per  Jioo  for  sale  of  goods  connected  with  hus- 
bandry and  50  cents  per  ^loo  upon  other  goods.  The  pro- 
ductiveness of  this  tax  was  largely  determined  by  the  degree 
of  honesty  in  the  auctioneers,  and  false   accounts  were  not 
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uncommon.  As  the  needs  of  the  government  increased,  a 
further  extension  of  excise  taxation  was  made  July  6,  1797, 
by  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  legal  transactions,  to  be 
collected  through  the  sale  of  stamps,  which  were  affixed  to 
the  legal  documents  concerned. 


47.    Direct  Taxation. 

As  early  as  1794  direct  taxation  was  suggested,  and  in  1796 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  directed  to  prepare  a  scheme 
for  that  purpose.  The  principal  motives  assigned  in  its  favor 
were  the  geg^i^  Qf  the_ treasury ^  and  the  danger  of  relying  so 
largely- upon  revenues  derived  from  commerce,  which  was 
liable  to  disarrangement  by  European  wars :  there  ought  to 
be  other  supplies  of  revenue  besides  customs  to  fall  back 
upon.  The  opposition  insisted  that  direct  taxation  was  irri- 
tating to  the  people,  and  should  be  used  only  in  extreme 
cases ;  it  was  unequal,  and  consequently  .unjust. 

The  first  direct  tax  was  imposed  by  act  of  July  14,  1798, 
and  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States  was 
$2,ooOyOOO.  It  was  laid  upon  all  dwelling-houses  and  lands 
and  on  slaves  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifty.  The 
was  curious  and  careless;  upon  houses  the  rate 
progressive;  for  example,  on  houses  valued  between  $100 
and  fsoo  the  rate  was  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  while  on 
dweffing-honses  valued  at  more  than  £30,000  the  rate  was 
one  per  cenL  Upon  every  slave  the  tax  was  50  cents. 
After  deducting  the  suras  thus  assessed  upon  dwelling-houses 
and  dashes,  within  the  United  States,  from  the  sum  appor- 
tioned to  each  State,  the  remainder  was  nssessed  u])on  the 
land  according  to  a  valuation  of  each  piece  at  such  a  rate 
aa  MMdd  produce  the  given  sum.  'I'he  proportions  of  the 
l^a^oiopydOD  assessed  was  calculated  to  fall  ns  follows :  upon 
hoaie%#ly3i5fOOo;  lands.  ^45  7,000  ;  slaves,  $238,000.  The 
tHL'4Ul  not  operate  according  to  the  estimates  made  before 
J  and  payments  were  so  tardily  made  that  at  the 
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end  of  three  years  one -fifth  of  the  tax  still  remained  unpaid. 
In  1800  the  receipts  were  5734,000,  and  in  1801  $534,000. 

48.    Summary  of  Receipts,  1789-1801. 

On  the  whole  the  government  made  a  successful  beginning 
with  taxation ;  notwithstanding  the  friction  in  the  levy  of  the 
excise  duties,  the  morbid  apprehensions  of  i  787  were  shown  to 
be  unwarranted.  Even  if  economic  development  was  back- 
ward, if  the  population  was  not  compact  enough,  if  opportuni- 
ties for  evasion  were  easy  and  the  expense  of  collection  great, 
there  was  no  longer  reason  to  fear  that  the  excise  duties  would 
be  a  despotic  invasion  of  a  subject's  liberties.  Although  the 
receipts  were  small,  the  fact  that  the  government  had  made 
clear  its  power  to  levy  the  duties  was  a  promise  of  future 
financiLil  support.  The  direct  tax  proved  to  be  a  clumsy 
and  an  incfTective  instniment  of  revenue ;  import  duties, 
however,  justified  all  the  claims  made  for  their  serviceable- 
ness ;  they  steadily  increased,  being  more  than  twice  as  much 
in  1800  as  in  1791,  and  there  were  no  indications  that  they 
disturbed  the  normal  course  of  industry  or  discriminated 
against  any  section  or  class.  The  receipts  from  sales  of 
])ublic  lands  <lid  not  at  the  time  yield  much  revenue.  By 
years  the  ordinary  receipts  of  the  government  from  1791  to 
I  So  I  were  as  follows  :  — 
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Internal 

Miscella- 

Total 
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I7.;I« 

revenue  ' 
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334,000 

1801 

10,751,000 

1,582,000  ' 

603,000 

s*.ns«ooo 

>  Practically  Iwo  years. 

'  IncludiiiR  Mies  of  public  lands,  dividends  on  bank  stock,  and  in  1796  and  1797 
of  sales  of  lank  stock  owned  by  government,  and  in  1801  sales  of  public  aumtv 
*  Including  direct  tax  in  1800  and  1801. 
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No.   I.  — ORDINARY    EXFENDlTURES,    1791-1811. 
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49.    Ezpenditures,  1789-1801. 

\  Expenditures  exceeded  anticipations  during  the  period  of 
the  Federalist  administration.  Extraordinar>' demands  contin- 
ued to  arise  which  absorbed  the  revenues,  in  spite  of  the 
enlarged  resources  from  excise  duties  and  advances  in  tariff 
rates.  The  Indian  War  which  broke  out  in  the  Northwest  in 
1790  was  succeeded  by  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  1794, 
and  by  strained  relations  with  England,  which  led  to  increased 
expenditures  for  the  army,  navy,  and  fortifications.  Peace 
was  made  with  Algiers  in  1795  only  by  a  heavy  money  pay- 
ment. Then  came  the  aggressions  of  France  in  1 797-1 798, 
which  called  for  a  further  expansion  of  the  army  and  navy 
and  the  building  of  lighthouses  and  fortifications.  As  there 
was  no  decrease  in  the  public  indebtedness  until  1802  the 
interest  charge  continued  a  heavy  burden.  The  increase  of 
these  expenditures  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table  :  — 


CUmdv 
year 

War 

Navy 

Interest 
on  debt 

Miscel- 
laneous 

Tofcil 

i»« 

I633.000 

#i,i78/xx> 

$i,286,o(>o 

$3*007,000 
o,36q,oco 

•79» 

i,ioi,cno 

a.i/a.'yw 

2,7<)5:<^0 

I79S 

1,130,000 

2,097.000 

0 1  S,fjoo 

3.846,000 

I79« 

ji^639>ooo 

|6i,ooo 
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844,fxx> 

6.397*000 

S79S 

9,481.000 

410,000 

2,047.000 
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7,309,000 

I7S6 

i,a60|0oo 

374.000 

3,23q,ooo 

i,oi(»,o<«o 

5,790.000 
6,co8,ooo 

*79S 

1^9,000 

382,000 

3,172,000 

i,4i4.o<.>c> 

1,381,000 

2."  155,000 

l,26«),0^-J<i 

7,607,000 

'JZ 

9,467iaw 

3,858,000 

2,815,000 

i,i55,otK) 

9.295,000 

1,161,000 

3^4S,ooo 

3,402,000 

i,4oi,fx«) 

10,813,000 

iSbi 

tmfioo 

a,iii^ooo 

4,412,000 

i,i<>7,ooo 

9»393.«» 

In  the  above  table  the  column  entitled  ''  Miscellaneous  ** 
indndes  expenditures  for  Indians,  pensions,  foreign  inter- 
coune,  and  the  civil  list.  According  to  the  treasury  classifi- 
CBtioD  only  in  one  year,  1796,  did  expenditures  for  Indians 
aiaoont  to  f  100,000,  and  pensions  rarely  reached  this  sum. 
Hie  ^civQ  list"  and  "miscellaneous  civil"  varied  from  half 
ft. million  to  a  million  dollars.  The  exceptional  outgo  in  1792 
b  Cj^tained  bjr  the  payment  of  f  2,000,000  for  subscription  to 
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i   .'u'  Unitetl  States  and  by  certain 
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50.    The  Debt.  1789-1801. 

^  I  »  I  hi'  nrw,  un.uUi(:i])alod  financial  burdens  it  was 

»  !.M   ili«'  L^tiverunient  repeatedly  to  make  small  lojins 

;  .:ik  «»r  t'.ie  Initcd  Siatis  in  order  to  tide  over  im- 

iK  I  s  III  ivs,     hi  .ill  this  amounted  to  510,376,000 

\.Mi^   I'nz    T7«)S.      A   part  of  this  embarrassing 

.   .-,  w.i-^  j»;'>:ii;  I'x  «:i^v  hi-ri^'Ml,  b'lt  about  one-third  was 

.     !   -sniil   .ill.  r  i^i-i.      lie^iiles  these  temporary  loans 

»   !!»:nrni  \vi-  .)l»:'i:    !   to  se<Mire  authority  for  the  issue 

In  I  7«)'^    «  !  '  M  w.'.s  anthoii/ed  to  pay  the  builders 

»       \.-.-.t]'.  wn-  :i   rr.MlIy  .nnuunted  to  :>7 1 1,700  ;   and  in 

.  ,,.    \,.ii   !  1  »;i;i    \»\  S^^cioo^non  was  authorized  to  make 

..JUL  n«n'^  r^  liu*  .\]»;M«'])ri.itioiVN  and  for  military  pur- 

l-.i  is.».»  •  i'.in  for  >inil.ir  p'.ir|)oses  was  ordered,  from 

I    M,. 1^0.7011    w.iN    I.  .".'/.l.       The  last   two  loans  were 

.1   III  ihir.iiion    \o    fiiiccu   ye.irs,  and    the  treasury  had 
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to  pay  the  exceptiooal  rate  of  S  per  cent,  because  of  public 
expectation  of  war  and  invasion. 

By  years   the  total    amount   of  debt  and  its  composition 
1791-1801  was  as  follows  in  millions  of  dollars:  — 


Old                                      1                 New 

To«l 

v_ 

11 

"S 

11 

Mircb),  1799 

Temporary 

•79) 
■791 
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3 

J! 

i 

MS 

ill 
11.4 

3'* 

1 

ii 

•L«lthaD#if>a,cn>. 

SI.    sinking  TunA ;  Management  of  the  Debt. 
^^^D  the  earlier  years  of  financial  reorganization  Che  credit 
I    oC  the  government  was  strengthened  by  the  establishment  of 
I    s  sinking  fund  and  the  pledge  of  specific  revenues  for  the 
'     pftyment  of  tlie  debt  and  its  interest.     By  the  original  funding 
act  of  August  4,  1790,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands  in  the  U'estem  territory  were  pledged  solely  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  debt.     It  was  also  enacted  that  certain  sur- 
plus revenues  then  accruing  might  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  public  stock  in  order  to  give  the  government  an  opportunity 
of  free  and  prompt  action  in  retiring  indebtedness,  as  well  as 
to  influence  the  value  of  public  stock  through  creating  a  de- 
mand.    Ily  the  i«t  of  May  8,   1791,  a  regular  sinking  fund 
was  established,  to  which  were  inviolably  pledged  the  interest 
^  of  the  debt  as  had  been  heretofore  redeemed,  and 
■  ftppiopiiated  for  the  payment  of  inter- 
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A  commission  was  authorized,  consisting  of  the  president  of 
the  senate,  chief-justice,  secretary  of  state,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  attorney-general,  to  make  purchases  for  this 
fund  and  to  render  appropriate  accounts.  ITie  fund,  how- 
ever, under  this  act  did  not  grow  rapidly,  since  the  annual 
interest  account  of  the  sinking  fund  amounted  to  less  than 
$40,000,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  permanent  appropriation 
out  of  the  treasury.  Another  step  in  the  arrangement  for 
a  sinking  fund  was  taken  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1795,  wh>ci^ 
enlarged  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  and  increased  ap- 
propriations to  the  fund  from  the  following  sources:  (i)  such 
part  of  the  duties,  including  import,  tonnage,  and  excises  on 
distilled  spirits  as,  together  with  other  income  accruing  to  the 
fund,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a  beginning  in  1 796  of  defi- 
nite annual  reimbursements  of  the  6  per  cent,  stock;  (2)  the 
surplus  of  the  dividends  on  b.mk  stock  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment in  excess  of  the  interest  charge  which  the  government 
paid  to  the  bank  on  account  of  its  loan;  (3)  this  revenue  to 
be  supplemented  from  the  regular  revenue  so  as  to  begin 
annual  payments  on  the  bank  loan  and  thus  extinguish  that 
debt  by  1802.  The  fund  was  to  be  aided  by  the  sales  of 
public  lands  in  Western  territory ;  by  payments  made  on 
account  of  debts  due  to  the  United  States  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  government  of  17  89;  and  by  surpluses  un- 
appropriated. The  larger  part  of  these  supplies  were  of 
course  contingent,  and  could  not  be  relied  ujwn  for  constant 
aid.  The  appropriations  were,  however,  made  permanent,  to 
continue  until  the  whole  of  the  debt  excepting  the  3  per  cent 
stocks  should  be  redeemed. 

In  the  development  of  this  sinking  fund  policy,  Hamilton 
look  the  leading  part ;  every  step  was  practically  inspired  bj 
him,  and  then  and  since  controversy  has  arisen  with  regard  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning.  He  is  accused  of  introducing 
novel  complications  in  the  handling  of  the  debt  and  provision 
for  its  payment,  and  also  of  adhering  to  the  fallacy  that  a  debt 
may  be  paid  by  the  operation  of  compound  interest  applied 
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to  the  portion  of  the  debt  redeemed.  The  latter  charge  has 
been  carefully  considered  by  Professor  Dunbar,  who  concludes 
that  neither  Hamilton  nor  Pitt,  by  whom  he  was  undoubtedly 
influenced,  had  any  delusion  as  to  the  possibility  of  paying 
debt  without  money,  or  any  notion  that  compound  interest 
could  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  an  adequate  revenue  or 
even  atone  for  its  possible  absence.  Hamilton  had  good 
grounds  for  anticipating  a  surplus,  and  on  this  hope  his  advo- 
cacy of  a  sinking  fund  was  really  based. 

52.    The  AdminiBtrationfl  of  Hamilton  and  Wolcott. 

In  spite  of  the  brilliancy  of  Hamilton's  administration  of 
the  treasury  department,  he  was  subjected  to  savage  criticism, 
inspired  in  part  by  the  fact  that  he  represented  federalism  in 
its  most  extreme  form,  and  was  consequently  attacked  on  gen- 
end  principles  by  the  supporters  of  State  sovereignty,  as  a  dan- 
gerous influence  in  the  political  development  of  the  United 
States.  A  more  specific  criticism  was  due  to  the  independent 
if  not  arbitrary  methods  followed  in  the  management  of  the 
treasuiy.  Hamilton  never  made  it  his  business  to  send  to 
Congress  regular  and  systematic  reports  on  the  condition  of 
the  treasury,  for  he  did  not  interpret  that  part  of  the  act  of 
1789  which  bore  on  the  preparing  and  reporting  of  plans  as 
imposing  the  initiative  on  him.  Only  two  statements  of  the 
finanoes  between  1789  and  1801  can  be  regarded  as  orderly 
and  aemceable  records  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the 
debt;  tnd  Gallatin  in  1801  was  the  first  secretary  to  render 
Ihe  fiw^yM^  report  which  is  now  annually  submitted  by  the 

of  the  treasury.  Hamilton  did  not  intend  to  de- 
the  people  or  to  withhold  information  from  Congress, 
bat  he  was  impatient  of  restraints  and  preferred  to  make  rc- 
-poftsin  his  own  way  and  season.  The  complexity  of  accounts 
jdio  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  in  his  time  the  appropri- 

rc  not  made  for  specific  objects  but  in  lump.  In 
<«       the  afaigle  appropriation  bill  in  its  thirteen  lines  con- 

.  four  items,  —  for  civil  expenses,  for  military  ex- 
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penses,  for  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  for  pensions. 
Until  I S09  it  was  possible  for  the  executive  to  transfer  unex- 
pended appropriations  at  will.  Such  loose  methods  provoked 
Gallatin  to  sharp  criticism,  which  at  first  was  regarded  by  Ham- 
ilton and  his  friends  as  a  rejection  upon  the  honesty  of  the 
treasury  administration. 

Notwithstanding  these  bitter  attacks,  Hamilton  enjoyed  the 
entire  confidence  of  Washington  and  was  defended  by  him ; 
when  accused  in  1792  of  extravagance  and  improper  applica- 
tion of  moneys  expended,  a  congressional  inquiry  into  the 
accounts  of  the  treasury  department  found  that  no  improper 
appropriation  had  been  made,  although  there  had  been  an 
application  of  some  specific  appropriations  to  objects  other 
than  those  directed ;  but  even  these  had  been  done  with 
good  julgmcnt  and  in  perfect  integrity.  Nevertheless,  the 
oi)position,  led  by  Gallatin,  persisted  in  finding  fault  with  the 
debt  statements,  and,  with  some  justice,  protested  that  it  was 
dilTicult  to  tell  wiiethcr  ilie  debt  was  increasing  or  growing 
less.  In  1 795  Gallatin  asserted  that  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease of  :>5,ooo,ooo  in  the  public  debt;  but  a  supporter  of 
the  administration  claimed  errors  of  more  than  $4,500,000  in 
the  former's  estimate ;  and  so  experienced  an  accountant  as 
Gallatin's  biograplier,  Stevens,  declares  that  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  merits  of  the  controversy.*  A  part  of 
the  misunderstanding  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  book-keep- 
ini;  of  the  sinkiiii^  fund,  where  there  was  so  much  complicatioDi 
if  not  discre])ancy,  that  an  easy  occasion  was  furnished  to  the 
critics  of  Hamilton.  Repeated  strictures  on  the  insufficiency 
of  the  treasury  statements  finally  led  to  the  act  of  May  I0| 
I  Soo,  whieh  provided  :  '*  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  to  digest,  prepare,  and  lay  before  Con- 
gress, at  the  commencement  of  every  session,  a  report  on 
the  subject  of  finance,  containing  estimates  of  the  public  reve- 
nue and  public  expenditures,  and  plans  for  improving  or  in- 
creasing the  revenues,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of 

^  Stevens'  Gallatin^  p.  150. 
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giving  information  to  Congress  in  adopting  modes  of  raising 
the  money  requisite  to  meet  the  public  expenditures." 

After  Hamilton's  resignation  in  1 794,  his  understudy,  Oliver 
Wolcott  of  Connecticut,  was  appointed  secretary.  He  was 
justly  regarded  by  the  Republicans  as  the  tool  of  his  predeces- 
sor, and  from  1 795  was  subjected  to  continued  suspicion  by 
those  who  were  endeavoring  to  ruin  Hamilton's  past  reputa- 
tion. Wolcott  resigned  in  1800  and  demanded  an  examina- 
tion of  his  official  conduct  as  secretary ;  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  entirely  to 
Wolcott's  credit.  During  the  few  remaining  months  of 
Adams's  administration,  Samuel  Dexter  of  Massachusetts 
served  as  secretary.  As  a  whole  the  Federalist  administra- 
tion of  the  treasury  is  deserving  of  admiration :  it  put  into 
operation  a  revenue  system,  varied  in  its  scope,  embracing 
customs  duties,  excise,  and  a  direct  tax ;  it  formed  a  treasury 
administrative  system  on  lines  which  have  been  substantially 
followed  until  the  present  day ;  it  safely  restored  the  credit  of 
the  government,  and,  if  the  debt  had  not  been  reduced  as 
much  as  it  had  been  hoped,  the  fault  did  not  lie  so  much 
with  the  administration  as  with  untoward  and  unexpected 
events.  The  finances  were  in  a  sound  state,  and  the  Federal- 
irts  shcmld  receive  some  of  the  credit  which  is  so  fully  granted 
to  Gallatin's  administration  during  the  next  ten  years. 
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54.    XSoonomies  and  Rednction  of  Taxation. 

The  year  1801  marks  a  great  change  in  financial  as  in  po- 
litical ideals.  The  financial  policy  established  by  Jefferson's 
administration  was  prompted  by  two  fundamental  principles  of 
Republican  policy :  first,  the  simplification  of  the  civil  ser\ice,a^ 
not  merely  to  reduce  taxation  but  to  decrease  federal  execu- 
tive machinery  and  patronage ;  and,  second,  the  abolition  ofu 
excise  duties,  which  in  Republican  party  philosophy  were  still 

-  Iield  to  be  inquisitorial  and  inconsistent  with  democratic  frec- 
'-  dom,  particularly  in  time  of  peace.  The  application  of  these 
-■  ideas   might  naturally,   if  there  were   no   further  disturbing 

-  Actor,  work  out  a  harmonious  result  in  the  field  of  finance, 
;aDce  a  reduction  of  expenditure  would  justify  a  reduction  of 

taxation.  For  secretary  of  the  treasury  Gallatin  was  the  logi- 
ed  choice ;  he  was  easily  the  leader  among  the  Republicans 
.  in  maiteiy  of  the  principles  of  political  economy,  in  skill  in 
llT^d^wg  financial  details,  and  in  clearness  of  conviction  and 
'  inleiiiitf  of  purpose.  Like  Hamilton  of  foreign  birth,  he  had 
e  devoted  himself  to  a  public  career ;  from  1 790  to  1 795  he  was 
^  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  and  then  entered 
~  ;  in  this  body  he  served  on  the  committee  of  ways 

, He  had  been  unceasing  in  his  demand  for  econ- 

kf^MjTf  far  specific  instead  of  general  appropriations,  for  the 

of  the  debt  in  preference  to  military  and  naval 
and  for  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  sinking 


lEke  Republican  party  when  in  opposition  had  constantly 

to  retrench  on  the  army  and  navy  ;  in  the  troubled 

dfx  795  h  desired  to  restore  the  army  to  the  footing  of 

iiild  Opposed  naval  appropriations,  on  the  ground  that  a 

pRJndicial  to  commerce.    When  the  power  came  no 
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>^iine  was  lost ;  the  army  was  reduced  to  the  peace  establishment 
of  1796  ;  the  construction  of  several  war  vessels  was  stopped; 
and  savings  were  made  in  the  diplomatic  and  customs  service. 
The  net  ordinary  expenditures  were  thus  brought  down  from 
nearly  $7,500,000,  exclusive  of  interest,  for  the  fiscal  year 
iSoo,  to  less  than  ;>5, 000,000  for  the  year  1801,  and  to  an 
average  of  $4,000,000  during  the  next  three  years. 

A  reduction  of  taxation  through  the  abolition  of  the  excise 
duties  was  promptly  undertaken,  though  Gallatin  would  have 
been  glad  to  retain  them  longer.  In  March,  1802,  John  Ran- 
dolph, the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  upon 
assurance  that  economies  of  S6oo,ooo  could  be  made  in  the 
navy,  recommended  the  repeal  of  these  taxes,  and  declared 
that  the  whole  system  of  internal  duties  was  vexatious,  oppresi- 
ivo,  and  obnoxious,  liostile  to  the  genius  of  a  free  people,  and 
tendt'd  to  muhij)ly  officers  and  increase  the  burdens  of  the 
I)coi)le.  'J'hc  measure  of  rei)eal  was  quickly  carried,  April  6, 
I  So  2,  and  by  tliis  decibivo  stroke  a  net  annual  revenue  of 
$600,000  was  lost  to  the  treasury,  —  of  this  about  five-sixths 
WIS  derived  from  the  tax  on  distilled  liquors.  The  Federalists 
uri:ed  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  reduction  of  taxation  it  should 
not  be  on  the  luxury  of  distilled  spirits,  but  in  the  import  duties 
ii])on  tea,  coiTee,  sugar,  and  salt,  the  necessities  of  life ;  moie- 
over,  the  excise  revenue  was  a  sure  resource,  while  the  fluctua- 
tions in  foreign  trade  made  the  impost  revenue  uncertain ;  and 
it  was  inexpedient  to  destroy  the  administrative  machinery  o^ 
gani/ed  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  which  had  been  brought 
into  good  working  order  through  ten  years  of  experience.  On 
the  other  hind,  statistics  were  presented  to  show  the  hetvj 
cost  of  collecting  internal  revenue  duties;  22,000  stills  weie 
scattered  over  the  immense  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  licenses  paid  by  13,000  retailers  produced  but  165,000^ 
There  was  but  little  possibility  of  materially  lessening  the  a- 
pense  of  collection  so  long  as  the  objects  from  which  the 
revenue  was  drawn  were  so  dispersed. 
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55.    New  Demands  upon  the  TreaBury. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  special  strain  was  placed  upon  the 
treasury  by  an  agreement  to  pay  $15,000,000  for  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana.  To  meet  this  outlay  Gallatin  proposed  the  issue 
of  $11,250,000  new  6  per  cent,  stock,  redeemable  after  fifteen 
years  in  four  annual  instalments ;  $2,000,000  was  to  be  paid 
cash  down  from  the  surplus  in  the  treasury,  and  the  remainder 
was  to  be  met  by  a  temporary  loan.  The  purchase  came  at  a 
fortunate  time,  since  the  customs  in  1802  amounted  to 
$12,400,000  as  compared  with  $10,700,000  in  1801  and 
I9, 100,000  in  iSoo.  The  country  was  taking  advantage  of 
the  European  war;  its  neutral  commerce  was  expanding  at 
an  unprecedented  rate ;  exports  were'  large  and  prices  high, 
customs  revenue  was  pouring  into  the  treasury,  so  that  on 
January  t,  1803,  there  was  a  balance  to  the  good  of  over 
f  5,000,000.  The  success  of  the  loan  was  more  than  had  been 
anticipated.  The  abundant  revenue  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
economies  in  expenditure  on  the  other  made  it  possible  to 
effect  the  purchase  from  the  sale  of  the  new  stock,  and  ready 
moneyp  without  recourse  either  to  a  temporary  loan  or  to  new 


It  soon  become  necessary  to  seek  for  further  revenue  because 
of  war  with  Tripoli.  Instead  of  restoring  the  excise  duties  the 
of  March  26, 1804,  authorized  an  addition  of  2yi  per  cent. 
all  imported  articles  which  paid  ad  valorem  duties,  and  an 
ndditioiial  duty  of  10  per  cent,  upon  goods  imported  in  foreign 
The  proceeds  of  this  act  constituted  a  special  fund 
as  the  Mediterranean  Fund,  to  be  used  for  the  protec- 
lioii  of  the  commerce  and  the  seamen  of  the  United  States 
WgKkoalt  the  Barbary  Powers,  and  to  be  levied  until  a  treaty  had 
made.  In  spite  of  Jefferson's  avowed  policy  of  peace  in 
and  Gallatin's  persistent  efforts  to  hold  the 
JMrtjf  department,  as  well  as  the  war  establishment,  down  to  a 
Bollgr  of  Republican  economy  and  strict  accountability,  the 

thus  forced  into  extraordinary  naval  expen- 
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ditures.  Gallatin,  however,  did  not  propose  that  the  demands 
of  the  navy  should  be  lost  in  the  general  budget,  but  intended 
by  making  this  a  special  fund  based  upon  special  taxes  to 
keep  before  the  public  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  burden  it 
I  was  carrying. 

^     Another   important  interruption  to  Gallatin's  plans  of  re- 
trenchment  and   debt  extinguishment  took   place  in    1806, 
when  Randolph  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  salt  tax.     The  tax, 
though  always  unpopular,  had  been  retained  because  of  its 
productivity,  since  it  then  yielded  more  than  a  half  miUkm 
dollars  per  annum.     Randolph  had  already  shown  his  inde^ 
pendence  of  the  administration,  and  apparently  was  seeking 
opportunity  to  exhaust  its  patience ;  he  complained  that  the 
government  was   inconsistent   in  not  adhering  to  its  loadly 
proclaimeil  policy  of  making  expenditures  according  to  spe- 
cific ai)proprialions,  and  he  wished  therefore  to  straiten  and 
punish  the  treasury.     The  Federalists  supported   the  repcali 
possibly  to  embarrass  the  government,  and  many  RepuUicain 
followed  Randolph,  not  so  much  for  the  reason  he  assigned 
as   because   of  the   general   unpopularity   of  the    tax.     The 
measure  at  first  fliiled  in  the  Senate,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
year  the  administration  recognized  the   popularity  of  Ran- 
dolph's proposition  and  submitted  in  advance  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  this  cluty,  which  was  duly  enacted  March  3,  1807. 
Tlic  next  blow  fell  in  1807,  when  the  misunderstandings  with 
Europe  on  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  continental 
system,  tlie  issues  of  the  Knglish  orders  in  council,  the  BeriiB- 
Milan  decrees,  and   the    impressment   of  American  seameB 
came  to  a  head ;  and  Jefforson  reluctantly  agreed  to  an  in- 
crease of  expenditures  for  national  defence.     While  jrieMing 
to  the  growing  demands  upon  the  treasury,  Jefferson  further 
disturbed  financial   security  by  entering  upon  the  altenate 
policies  of  non- importation  of  manufactured  goods  and  of 
forbidding  ship])ing  to  leave  American  ports.     This  comine^ 
cial  warfare  soon  upset  the  customs  receipts.     No   financiil 
disadvantages  appeared  in  the  returns  for  i8o8;  but  in  ito" 
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the  customs  fell  from  fi6,30o,cx>o  to  {7,300,000;  expendi- 
tures for  war  increased  from  f  1,300,000  in  1807  to  53,300,000 
in  1809  and  expenditures  for  the  navy  were  larger  by  more 
than  half  a  million  doll^trs.  The  fortificaiion  of  ports  and 
harbors  was  hastened,  gunboats  were  purchased,  and  the 
regular  army  enlarged. 

In  December,  1S09,  Gallatin  was  forced  for  the  first  time 
to  confront  a  deficit  in  the  budget,  which  was  {1,300,000 
short,  exclusive  of  payments  on  account  of  the  debt.  For- 
Ennately  there  was  a  handsome  balance  in  the  treasury  from 
past  savings,  which  could  provide  both  for  the  deficit  and 
aimnt  expenditures,  as  well  as  for  debt  requirements.  Early 
in  1809  the  Embargo  Act  was  repealed,  and  commerce, 
iltboiigh  still  burdened  with  a  non-intercourse  act,  was  re- 
sumed with  great  vigor.  The  customs  in  iSio  yielded 
$8^00,000  and  in  1811  {13,300,000.  Appropriations  for 
the  umy  and  navy  were  again  reduced,  and  thus  the  immedi- 
xte  financial  danger  was  tided  over.  Still  the  causes  of  irrita- 
tioa  toward  England  were  at  work  ;  during  the  year  181 1  the 
coDDtiy  drifted  rapidly  toward  hostilities,  and  in  June,  181 2, 
«u  waa  fiinnaUy  declared.  ^^ 


and  Expendltorea,  1801-18U. 

Tlw  <mlinai7  receipts  during  the  peace  administration  of 
Ac  RitpoWicans  are  concisely  condensed  as  follows  r  — 


e 


Vis 


7.J73.'" 
9.3*4.™ 
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The  receipts  under  "Other"  in  the  above  table,  in  1801 
and  180Z,  were  svrolleii  by  the  income  from  internal  revenae 
duties,  the  delayed  direct  tax,  and  the  sale  of  bank  stock. 
After  1805  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  began 
to  be  fruitful  and  is  responsible  for  nearly  all  of  the  subsequent 
receipts  in  this  column  of  the  table. 

Expenditures  by  years  during  the  same  period  were  ai 
follows :  — 
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The 


s  for  the  fluctuations  in  the  expenditures  fiirm 
ami  navy  have  already  been  alluded  to  ;  the  interest  chuge 
was  lowered  by  llic  decrease  in  the  principal  of  the  pdtiBc 
debt,  interrupted  by  the  ]x)uisiana  purchase;  and  the  ap- 
propriations {)f  large  amounts  for  "  foreign  intercourse "  in 
1804-1806  account  for  the  exceptional  increase  under  "Mi^ 
cellaneous"  in  those  years. 

57.    Reduction  of  Debt;  Sinking  Fund. 

During  the  peace  administration  of  the  Republicans  thcK 
was  a  remarkable  reduction  in  the  debt;  between  1801  and 
181 2  the  debt  was  cut  down  by  .^38,000,000,  and  this  in  iptlB 
of  the  abandonment  of  [he  internal  taxes  and  the  salt  duty,  ud 
the  assumption  of  a  large  sum  for  the  payment  of 
The  details  of  the  operation  arc  illustrated  in  the 
table  in  millions  of  dollars :  — 
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*  Less  than  ^100,000. 

The  foreign  debt,  including  the  stocks  of  1 795  which  were 
isBoed  as  a  substitute  in  place  of  a  portion  of  this,  and  the 
costly  loans  of  1798  and  1800,  were  wiped  out,  and  no  further 
xeconne  was  made  to  temporary  loans. 

Gallatin  had  little  respect  for  a  sinking  fund.  At  best  he 
thoui^t  it  rendered  the  accounts  complex  and  embarrassed 
the  policy  of  debt  extinction ;  in  his  opinion  a  better  way  was 
to  apply  the  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures  directly  to 
the  dBschazge  of  debts.  In  spite  of  this  conviction,  he  did 
not  feel  prepared^to  abolish  the  sinking  fund,  which  had  been 
in  operation  for  more  than  a  decade  and  was  supported  by 
pffjuhr  opinion  because  believed  to  be  a  substantial  check 
on  die  treasury  department.  The  purpose  of  his  practical 
WCOBmcndations  was  to  increase  the  permanent  annual  ap- 
prapriations  for  the  use  of  the  fund  to  $7,300,000,  and  after 
the  Louisiana  purchase  to  $8,000,000.  The  significance  of 
dhb  IcigWatinn  lay  in  Gallatin's  perception  that  it  was  probable 
dieie  would  be  a  surplus  revenue  over  and  alx)ve  what 
neoeSBiy  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  sinking  fund  act 

17959  and  this  he  desired  to  use  for  debt  reduction  beyond 
jHHlMn  daims  wbkj{  might  be  advanced  from  other 
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quarters.  He  wished  especially  to  leave  no  unused  funds  far 
the  army  and  navy,  with  which  he  had  little  sympathy.  Owing 
to  the  abundant  revenue  of  the  peiiod,  the  payment  of  tbe 
debt  went  on  with  a  rush,  for  which  the  good  luck  of  the 
country  is  entitled  to  ctedit  as  much  as  any  special  wisdom 
of  Jefferson  and  his  advisers. 

The  financial  experience  of  this  period  of  peace  is 
up  in  the  following  table  in  millions  of  dollars ;  — 
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58-    Sod  of  the  United  StatM  Bank. 

The  year  i  S 1 1  marks  not  only  the  end  of  the  peace  adnill- 
istration  but  also  the  winding  up  of  the  United  States  Bu^ 
In  i8o8  the  directors  of  this  institution  memorialized  CongiM 
for  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to 
Gallatin,  who  made  an  elaborate  report,  March  2,  1809,11 
favor  of  the  bank.  He  suggested  some  changes  by  which  it 
might  be  more  useful  to  the  government,  such  as  requiring  ttc 
payment  of  interest  on  government  deposits  when  in  eicM 
of  S3.000.000,  .and  the  adoption  of  a  regulation  that  the  1»ik 
should  loan  to  tlie  government  at  any  time  a  sum  not  IB 
exceed  60  per  cent,  of  its  capital.  Gallatin  enameiated  At 
advantages  derived  by  the  government  from  the  bu^  m  ft 
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safe-keeping  of  the  public  deposits,  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenues,  in  the  transmission  of  public  moneys,  in  the  facili- 
ties granted  to  importers,  and  in  loans  that  had  been  made  to 
the  government,  in  all  amounting  to  ;$6, 200,000.  In  Congress 
there  was  strong  opposition  to  renewal  of  the  charter;  the 
numerous  State  banks  established  since  1790  had  a  diligent 
eye  to  their  own  interest.  In  1790  there  were  but  three  such 
banks ;  in  1800  there  were  28  with  a  capital  of  $21,300,000, 
and,  in  181 1,  88  with  a  capital  of  $42,600,000. 

The  United  States  Bank  was  also  unpopular  because  of  the 
large  foreign  holdings  in  the  bank's  stock,  amounting  to  18,000 
shares  out  of  a  total  of  25,000 ;  this  use  of  foreign  capital  was 
coDStmed  to  be  a  large  foreign  tribute  in  dividends ;  and, 
though  foreign  stockholders  could  not  vote,  indirectly  they 
could  exert  a  "  malignant  influence."  The  extravagant  char- 
acter of  this  opposition  was  summed  up  by  Senator  Crawford 
in  the  following  language :  "  The  member  who  dares  to  give 
his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  is  instantly 
charged  with  being  bribed  by  the  agents  of  the  bank,  with 
being  corrupt,  with  having  trampled  upon  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  with  having  sold  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  to  foreign  capitalists,  with  being  guilty  of 
peijary  by  having  violated  the  Constitution."  The  constitu- 
tionality of  the  bank  was  once  more  questioned,  and  the  mere 
fittt  that  Gallatin  and  his  followers  could  And  any  merit  at  all 
in  what  was  originally  regarded  as  a  federal  invention  only 
itiengtfaened  the  purpose  of  some  of  the  Republicans  who 
hdd  gmdges  against  the  administration. 

In  aO  the  writings  and  speeches  called  forth  by  the  contest 
dieie  was  Kttle  economic  analysis  or  criticism ;  the  bank  was 
xegttded  as  an  undemocratic,  political  institution ;  or  as  an 
"kwtitmian  helpful  in  centralizing  the  forces  of  a  weak  govem- 
flStnL  The  bill  for  renewal  was  finally  lost  in  the  Senate, 
Mxoaijr  90,  181 1,  by  the  deciding  vote  of  the  vice-president, 
Clinton.  It  then  became  necessary  for  the  government 
a  40  local  banks  for  the  custody  of  its  funds.     In  1812 
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twenty-one  local  Institutions  were  employed,  chiefly  in  the 
principal  ports  of  entry,  so  that  the  collectors  might  have 
agents  at  command  with  whom  the  duty  bonds  of  importen 
were  placed  for  collection. 

59.    Inadequate  Preparation  for  Wax. 

When  war  was  declared  in  June,  1812,  although  there  had 
been  several  years  of  warning  during  which  preparation  might 
well  have  been  undertaken.  Congress  was  not  ready  with  a 
financial  policy  adequate  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands. 
Little  had  been  accomplished  either  in  placing  the  army  and 
navy  upon  a  possible  war  footing  or  in  devising  fiscal  resources 
against  the  gathering  crisis.  Gallatin  had  given  some  atten- 
tion to  the  i)roblem,  realizing  from  the  beginning  of  the 
strained  relations  that  war  with  England  was  possible;  but 
unfortunately  in  the  various  statements  of  his  views  during 
the  ])eriod  between  1807  and  181 2  he  wavered.  Un- 
doubtedly he  felt  the  j)rissure  of  the  unflagging  antagonism 
of  i)arty  o])ponents,  who  wished  to  discredit  him  with  Jeffer- 
son, and  he  was  encouraged  by  temporary  revivals  of  better 
conditions  in  the  treasury. 

In  I  "So  7,  when  hostilities  first  appeared  imminent,  Gallatin 
outlined  the  fniancial  ])rin{:ij)los  which  ought  to  be  applied 
in  case  of  war  ;  he  proposed  that  war  expendittir<»a_.tthQald 
be  iwv4-with  loajis,  and  that  taxes_ should  be  increased  only 
to  ])rovide  for  the  annual  expenses  on  a  peace  establishment, 
the  interest  on  the  existing  debt,  and  the  interest  on  any  new 
loans.  Gallatin  arrived  at  this  opinion  on  the  theory  that 
maritime  war  in  the  United  States  wotdd  deeply  aflect  the 
resources  of  individuals,  commercial  profits  would  be  ciur- 
tailed,  and  the  surplus  of  agricultural  produce  would  lail  to 
reach  its  accustomed  foreign  market ;  such  losses  and  privar 
lions  he  was  not  willing  to  aggravate  by  taxes  beyond  what 
was  strictly  necessary.  For  the  increased  taxation  which 
wouM  be  required  (lallatin  suggested  a  revival  of  the  doty  i 
on  salt,  the   continuance  of  the  Mediterranean  dutieSi  and  J 
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possibly  a  doubling  of  existing  import  duties.  The  excise 
duties,  "however  ineligible,  will  doubtless  be  cheerfully  paid 
as  war  taxes  if  necessary." 

In  1808  Gallatin  took  away  much  of  the  pith  of  his  recom- 
mendations by  declaring  that  in  no  event  would  he  insist  on 
interna]  taxes.  He  was  rejoiced  at  the  auspicious  conditions 
for  borrowing  money;  the  high  price  of  public  stocks,  the 
reduction  of  the  public  debt,  the  unimpaired  credit  of  the 
general  government,  and  the  large  amount  of  existing  bank- 
stock  in  the  United  States  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
necessary  loans  could  be  had  on  reasonable  terms.  In  1809 
there  was  another  change ;  not  only  was  the  war  cloud  still 
threatening,  but  there  was  an  actual  deficiency  in  the  budget, 
hence  Gallatin  once  more  revived  the  ])ossibility  of  internal 
duties  in  case  the  revenue  were  affected  by  war.  For  the 
present,  however,  he  recommended  only  the  continuation  of 
the  Mediterranean  duties,  unless  a  permanent  increase  in  the 
military  and  naval  establishments  were  contemplated. 

A  few  months  later,  February  26,  18 10,  in  response  to  a 
commnnication  from  the  committee  on  ways  and  means, 
Gallatin  again  elaborated  his  views,  placing  the  emphasis  upon 
credit  rather  than  on  taxation,  and  thus  developing  the  doc- 
trine of  war  financiering  which  is  associated  with  his  name. 
As  to  the  details  of  borrowing,  he  held  that  loans  might  be 
obtained  from  the  holders  of  the  old  6  per  cent,  stock, 
irinch  was  then  falling  due ;  from  the  banks  that  might  in 
lliif  way  find  a  use  for  funds  idle  because  commerce  was 
Mocked ;  and  from  individuals  who  would  accept  public 
laads  as  collateral  security ;  lastly,  he  suggested  the  issue  of 
tieaaury  notes  bearing  interest  and  payable  in  one  year. 
Loans^  however,  were  to  be  relied  upon  for  war,  and  war 
ooift  as  it  was  inconsistent  to  borrow  money  to  pay  ordinary 
BBUAig  txptnses.  ''To  meet  these  loans  in  the  future  we 
depend  on  coming  prosperity  and  the  wisdom  of  suc- 
;  that  iSy  favorable  circumstances  and  rigid  economy." 
accepted  a  waiting  policy,  and  in  March, 
9 
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181 1,  authorized  a  loan  of  $5,000,000.  It  was  not  until 
December  9,  iSii,  that  Gallatin  clearly  demanded  intenul 
revenue  taxes.  For  this  change  of  opinion  he  held  Congress 
responsible :  since  he  could  no  longer  borrow  from  the  United 
States  Bank,  the  government  was  denied  an  important  instni- 
ment  of  credit.  A  proposition  for  excise  duties  coming  from  1 
Republican  secretar\-  was  an  invitation  for  a  party  squabble ;  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  in  accordance  with  Gallatin's 
suggestion,  reported  a  schedule  of  duties.  A  warm  discussion 
took  place,  but  it  was  hard  to  persuade  Congress  of  the 
necessity ;  although  a  deficit  was  disclosed  in  the  budget  and 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  war  would  take  place,  the  propose 
tion  was  defeateil.  It  was  l.ite  in  the  day  to  educate  Congrai 
to  a  strong  policy  of  taxation,  and  that  body  showed  its  dis- 
regard for  Gallatin's  advice  by  authorizing,  March  14,  iSxa, 
another  loan  amounting  to  Si  1,000,000. 

In  spite,  then,  of  needs  which  were  early  apparent,  CongxcB 
(iL-tenninedly  ami  definitely  turned  away  from  a  policy  of 
a'lcquate  taxation.  War  was  declared  in  June,  1812;  for 
immcfliate  wants  an  issue  of  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 
55,000,000  was  authorized  June  30.  and  customs  duties  were 
doubled  the  following  day.  This  latter  act,  however,  gave  but 
little  financial  comfort,  since  a  large  part  of  the  countxy's 
connnerce  was  with  that  nation  which  now  became  a  public 
enemy;  f^r  a  few  months  only  vessels  returning  home  paid 
the  increased  duties  on  their  cargoes,  and  thereafter  while  the 
wnr  lasted  this  source  of  revenue  shrank  to  less  than  one-half 
of  the  returns  in  the  previous  decade. 

With  the  recommendation  made  in  December,  i8n,  Gal- 
latin appears  to  have  left  the  responsibility  of  laying  excise 
duties  once  for  all  with  Congress,  for  in  his  annual  report  at 
the  end  of  181 2  after  war  was  declared  he  refrained  fiom 
renewing  the  recommendation.  If  therefore  the  govemmeaft 
was  poorly  equipped  with  instruments  of  revenue,  the  respon- 
sibility hes  only  in  part  with  Gallatin ;  he  had  wavered  in  his 
advocacy  of  internal  duties,  and  yet  in  a  final  judgment  of  Us 
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atKlities  at  this  crisis  due  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
cliques  within  the  party  which  worked  for  his  downrall  and 
undoubtedly  led  him  at  this  time  to  rely  too  much  upon  hope 
and  credit,  instead  of  vigorously  and  continuously  insisting 
upon  the  needs  of  the  present. 

60.  neoaaiy  Adminlatzatlon,  'War  Period. 
A  partial  explanation  of  the  failures  in  tlie  administration 
of  financial  affairs  during  the  war  of  1812-1814  will  be  found 
in  the  political  intrigues  within  the  Republican  party,  and 
particularly  in  the  factious  elements  found  in  Pennsylvania, 
Gallatin's  own  State.  Gallatin  clearly  recognized  the  strength 
of  thia  opposition,  and,  wearied  with  the  contest,  tendered  his 
resignation  early  in  1811  ;  he  could  not,  however,  be  spared, 
and  at  the  urgent  request  of  Madison  retained  his  post.  His 
eitemws,  nevertheless,  did  not  cease  to  break  down  his  influ- 
ence, so  that  finally  in  May,  1813,  in  the  very  midst  of  finan- 
cial distress,  Gallatin  felt  it  wiser,  if  not  to  resign  outright, 
at  least  to  absent  himself  temporarily  from  political  alTairs 
at  home.  He  consequently  undertook  a  diplomatic  mission 
and  left  the  management  of  the  treasury  to  William  Jones, 
secretary  of  the  navy. 

Thb  was  an  unfortunate  arrangement,  for  the  office  needed 
a  strong  man,  devoted  solely  to  financial  affairs;  it  was  no 
time  to  drift.  In  February,  1814,  Gallatin  entered  upon 
aaotha  diplomatic  service  and  definitely  resigned  from  the 
treasnrf.  Madison  then  turned  to  Alexander  J.  Dalhs  of 
a  lawyer,  independent  in  party  criiicism,  a 
and  friend  of  Gallatin.  For  these  reasons  he 
distuteftil  to  the  radical  element  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
opposed  by  the  senators  of  that  State.  The 
appointment,  after  being  declined  by  Richard  Rush,  comp- 
troller in  the  treasury  department,  was  o/fercil  to  George  W, 
of  Tennc89<;c.  Although  he  represented  the  admin- 
n  the  Senate,  he  brought  no  support  and  could  not 
■d  the  confidence  of  capitalists ;  he  proved  a  failure 
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and  held  office  but  a  few  months.  Dallas  was  again  nooh 
inated,  and  the  opposition  in  the  Senate  being  overcome  by 
the  stress  of  public  atTairs  he  was  confirmed  October  6,  1814. 
Dallas  was  an  able  man,  but  the  evil  had  been  done  before 
his  opportunity  came ;  his  chief  work  lay  in  restoring  the 
currency  through  the  re- establishment  of  a  United  States 
Bank. 

61.    War  LoanB. 

As  the  war  was  sustained  on  public  credit  rather  than  by 
taxation,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  system  of  government  loans 
should  receive  first  consideration.  The  successive  phases  of 
the  loan  policy  and  their  relation  to  other  financial  measures 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  chronological  summary :  — 

1S12,  M:irrh  14 Six  per  cent  loan,  $11,000,000. 

IM2.  J  mil-'  12 War  declared. 

1.S12.  Juni;  30 Treasury  notes,  55,000,000. 

I Mj,  July  I Customs  duties  doubled. 

I  Si  3,  KebriJirv  S Loan,  5i6.CO0,000. 

iSi  ?,  F.  hnj.n)  25 Trcasurv  notes,  $5,000,000. 

iSi  3.  July  22  and  August  2   .     .  Internal  revenue  duties  and  direct  tat. 

i>ii  ;,  .\iij;u>l  2 Loan.  S7.5co.ooo. 

iSi  |.  March  4 Tieasuiy  notes.  $10,000,000. 

1S14,  .March  24 1-oan.  $25,000,000 

ISI4,  Au;^u-t S usj^ensi on  nf  specie  payments. 

I -.14.  Xoveiii!)  I   |- Loan,  $3,000,000. 

iSi4,  I>ei.ciin)<.T  15 Internal  revenue  duties  increased. 

I  Si  |,  iJcctinh'-T  24 Treaty  of  peace. 

1.S14.  hcLLinlicr  26 Treasury  notes,  $10,500^000. 

iSi  5,  January  18 New  internal  taxes. 

i. Si  5,  February  24 Tn-a^ury  note.<;,  $25,000,000: 

iSirj,  February  24 Seven  per  cent.  loan. 

As  already  indicated  Congress,  in  March,  181 2,  three 
months  before  war  was  declared,  authorized  a  loan  of 
511,000,000  to  meet  a  probable  deficit  and  the  new  ex- 
penditures for  an  enlargement  of  the  army,  the  purchase  of 
ordnance  and  equipment,  the  erection  of  fortifications,  and 
the  construction  of  ships.  The  loan  bore  6  per  cent,  inter* 
est,  and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  American  policy  none 
of  it  could  be  sold  under  par.    In  the  preliminaiy  debate 
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some  members  severely  questioned  the  wisdom  of  throwing 
upon  the  market  so  large  an  amount  of  stock,  accompanied 
by  no  adequate  provision  for  paying  even  the  interest ;  and 
doubted  whether  sufficient  moneyed  capital  available  for  loans 
really  existed  in  the  country  at  large.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  banking  capital  rested  upon  credit  instead  of  assets,  and 
was  of  such  a  character  that  its  holders  were  compelled  to 
manage  it  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
in  case  of  war  much  of  the  country's  capital  would  be  turned 
to  manufactures,  which  would  offer  more  tempting  profits. 

The  government  on  the  whole  was  successful  in  placing  this 
first  loan,  but  as  further  demands  followed  the  real  situation 
was  revealed.  Public  credit  began  to  fail ;  and  in  making  the 
$i6fioo/yoo  loan  of  February  8,  18 13,  it  became  necessary 
to  accept  bids  below  par.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
negotiations  were  carried  out  at  all,  and  then  only  after  a 
lecond  opening  of  the  subscription  books  and  the  acceptance 
of  modifications  dictated  by  subscribers.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  little  financial  support  could  be  expected  from 
the  Elastem  States,  —  largely  because  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
commercial  interests,  whose  prosperity  had  long  been  endan- 
gered by  }efierson's  policy  of  embargo,  non- intercourse,  and 
finally  the  declaration  of  war.  The  subscriptions,  for  example, 
to  this  loan  were  geographically  as  follows :  — 

StalM  east  of  New  York $486,700 

State  ol  New  York 5,720,000 

PUIadelphia 6,858,400 

Baldmore  and  District  of  Columbia 2>393i9oo 

State  of  Virginia 187,000 

Charlettmi,  S.C 354*ooo 

$16,000,000 

New  England  carried  her  opposition  to  the  extreme  point ; 
of  the  ^i|Oio,ooo  borrowed  by  the  government  exclusive 
of  beamiy  notes  and  temporary  loans  up  to  the  end  of  18 14, 
Ac  oontribiited  less  than  f  3,000,000.  The  government  also 
— *■ — ^  i0  not  being  able  to  engage  the  co-operation  of  any 
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63.  Intvnud  Revsnus  Taxes ;  OUi«r  Tazea. 
One  reason  why  Congress  did  not  in  iSi3  enter  upon  in- 
tem.il  taxation  promptly  and  vigorously  was  the  difficulty  of 
framing  the  details  of  a  new  schedule  of  duties.  Notwith- 
standing the  urgency,  a  large  part  of  the  long  discussion  in 
the  spring  of  iSiz  over  a  bill  to  levy  taxes  on  spirits  was 
devoted  to  the  inconsequential  question  whether  the  tax  on 
distillixt  spirits  should  be  levied  upon  the  stills  or  should  be 
a  giUun  tax.  .-Vllhough  w:)r  was  upon  tin.-  couniry  the  settle- 
ment (if  this  dvt:iil  was  regarded  by  some  menibers  as  involv- 
iuK  a  mmiu'utmis  principle  J  in  favor  of  a  tax  on  stills  it  wasS. 
urged  th.il  fL'wer  ofi'iees  would  ser\-e,  oaths  might  be  dispensed 
with,  houses  am!  cellars  of  distilleries  would  not  be  searched, 
and  the  lircsides  of  the  people  would  not  be  invaded  by  excise 
officers.  On  the  other  hand  the  proposed  tax  on  stills  would 
yield  tuily  Si75,ooo.  a  sum  altogether  insignificant  in  view  of 
immediaii-  n.'oK  :  it  would  equal  hardly  a  cent  a  gallon  as 
compared  with  7.1S  cents  per  gallon  levied  during  the  admin- 
istraiii.in  of  Uashini;toiif  The  question  of  a  whiskey  excise 
w.is  also  iMuipliiali'd  by  the  proposition  to  impose  a  tax  upon 
laud,  and  some  \Ve>torn  merchants  thought  each  of  these 
wnuld  bi'.ir  miiri'  hardly  upnn  the  people  of  that  region,  who 
w.-iv  dv;  l..i-t  al.lf  to  o.utribute.  The  evils  of  an  excise  sys- 
iiiii  w:  r<-  d.i-]ii.tiil  in  vivid  colors;  nevertheless  the  West 
<'xpre»i.'d  its  willingness  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  a  tax 
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62.    Issue  of  Treasury  Notes. 

Treasury  notes  were  issued  immediately  after  the  declaration 
of  war  in  the  summer  of  1 81 2.  Following  a  suggestion  of  Gal- 
latin a  bill  was  reported  providing  for  a  block  which,  together 
with  the  amount  subscribed  for  the  loan,  should  not  exceed 
f  ii,ooo,ooOj^  to  bear  interest  at  5%  per  cent.,  equal  to  one 
and  a  half  cents  per  day  on  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  retired 
in  one  jrear  and  to  be  receivable  in  all  payments  due  the 
Ujnited  States.  The  proposition  did  not  go  unprotested ;  the 
usual  prophecy  of  depreciation  and  impaired  credit  was  made. 
In  favor  it  was  urged  that  the  proposed  interest-bearing  notes 
had  many  advaiilages  over  bank  paper :  they  rested  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  and  were  receivable  for  taxes  and 
public  dues;  there  was  no  resemblance  between  them  and 
continental  money,  since  when  the  latter  was  issued  the  na- 
tional government  had  no  compelling  powers  over  the  States 
far  revenue ;  now  its  credit  was  sound  and  its  power  to  raise  ^ 
revenue  unquestioned.  Though  not  secured  by  any  specific 
fond  set  apart  for  their  redemption,  the  entire  duties  and 
of  the  year  were  indirectly  pledged  for  this  purpose, 
the  notes  were  receivable  in  payment  of  such  duties  and 
The  measure  passed  the  House  by  S5  to  41,  and 
became  law  June  30,  1812. 

If  the  issue  of  these  notes  had  been  stopped  at  this  point 
thqp  might  well  have  been  considered  a  kind  of  exchequer 
hBkf  or  a  temporary  loan  to  anticipate  future  revenue,  since 
the  bills  were  payable  in  one  year  after  issue,  were  interest- 
bearing,  and  receivable  for  public  dues.  Even  the  consen'a- 
tive  Gallatin  declared  that  this  annual  anticipation  of  revenue, 
tboogh  UaUe  to  abuse,  facilitated  both  the  collection  of  reve- 
me  and  the  making  of  loans  if  kept  within  strict  bounds. 
On  Febiniary  25,  1813,  another  issue  of  ;i^5, 000,000  was 
voted;  not,  however,  without  a  further  debate  in  which  the 
foiribflity  of  ill  was  duly  set  forth.  By  another  year  not 
•)  BBOch   sdf-xestraint  was  displayed,  and  in   March,   1814, 
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$10,000,000  was  authorized;  and  later  in  December,  when 
the  needs  of  the  government  became  exceedingly  pressing  and 
loans  were  obtained  only  with  a  heavy  discount,  further  legis- 
lation was  enacted  under  which  ^8,318,000  was  issued.  New  ^ 
arguments  were  now  discovered  in  favor  of  treasury  notes; 
they  were  held  more  desirable  than  stock  sold  at  a  ruinous 
discount.  Since  many  banks  had  suspended  specie  payments, 
and  the  country  was  in  monetary  disorder,  United  States 
treasury  notes,  receivable  everywhere  for  dues  and  customs 
and  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  might  well  be  useful  in  3 
providing  a  more  stable  currency.  Even  Dallas,  the  nev 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  presented  a  report  which  ap- 
proached an  endorsement  of  the  issue  of  legal-tender  notes. 
Influenced  by  these  considerations  Congress  passed  an  act, 
February  24,  1S15,  even  when  it  was  thought  a  treaty  of 
l)e:ice  had  been  signed,  authorizing  the  issue  of  $25,000,000 
treasury  nv>tes, — without,  however,  any  legal-tender  quality, 
liv  tliis  time  o])p()siiion  to  the  issue  of  such  notes  had  bcto 
pr.'ictically  silenced  ;  the  barriers  had  been  broken  down,  and 
if  the  war  had  continued  it  is  likely  that  many  of  the  abuses 
which  had  attended  the  issue  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
wouM  have  been  repeated.  The  notes  of  the  earlier  issues 
were  not  intended  to  be  currency,  but  in  the  last  act  no 
(h.finite  provisi<.)n  was  made  for  redemption,  and  all  notes 
issued  of  a  denomination  less  than  $100  bore  no  interest 
I'he  total  am(Hnits  issued  under  the  several  acts  were  as 
follows :  —  I 


Act  of  June  30,  1S12 ^5,1 

*•     **  February  25.  1X13 5,1 

"     '*  March  4,  1S14 lO, 

"     "  December  26,  1814 8,318,400; 

"     "  February  24,  1815,  large  notes 4,969,400 

"     "         '•         "      *•      small  notes 3<J93t994 

$36*680,794 

Not  all  of  these  notes,  however,  were  in  circulation  at  one 
time,  for  the  later  issues  in  part   were  used  to  replace  the 
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earlier  ones  which  were  promptly  redeemed.     The  amounts 
outstanding  on  January  i  each  year  were  as  follows  :  — 

1813 $2,835,500 

1814 4.907.300 

1S15 10,646,480 

1816 17,619,625 

1S17 3.450,000 

Since  these  were  the  first  issues  of  anything  like  paper 
money  by  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution  the 
characteristics  of  the  treasury  notes  deserve  special  notice : 
(i)  Notes  issued  under  the  first  two  acts  were  in  denomina- 
tions of  not  less  than  $too  ;  under  the  next  two  in  denom- 
inations of  not  less  than  $20 ;  and  under  the  last  from  $^ 
npwards.  (2)  Notes  issued  under  the  first  three  acts  were 
not  originally  fundable  into  stock,  but  were  subsequently 
made  so  by  the  acts  of  December  26,  18 14,  and  February 
24,  18 15.  The  notes  of  18 15  were  made  fundable  by  the 
act  of  issue.  (3)  Notes  issued  under  the  first  four  statutes 
were  made  payable  in  one  year ;  under  the  last  at  no  fixed 
date.  (4)  All  save  the  small  treasury  notes,  which  were 
non-interest-bearing,  bore  interest  at  a  rate  of  5%  per  cent. 
(5)  None  of  the  notes  bore  a  formal  promise  to  ]>ay  coin 
on  demand,  but  all  were  in  form  of  a  receipt  for  all  dues 
payable  to  the  government.  (6)  None  had  any  Icg.il-tendcr  > 
qoalitieSy  though  it  is  likely  that  such  notes  could  have  been 
imied  had  the  war  lasted  a  little  longer.  (7)  The  notes,*y 
widi  the  exception  of  the  later  issues,  were  too  large  to  get 
into  general  circulation.  (8)  The  notes  remained  at  par  in 
qwcie  until  the  banks  generally  suspended  specie  payments 
in  August,  1814.  (9)  At  the  clo^  of  the  war  the  notes 
remaining  outstanding  were  rapidly  funded  into  interest-bear- 
ing stock. 

A  comparison  of  the  amounts  borrowed  by  years  1 8 1 2-1 8 1 6, 
diidiiguisbing  between  the  long-term  loans  and  treasury  notes, 
trith  the  net  increase  in  debt  each  year  according  to  Bayley's 
ttk^  it  diontt  in  the  following  table  in  millions  of  dollars :  — 
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No.  11— ORniNARV  EXI'ENDITVRES.  1810-1833. 

(rontinuiii'Mi  of  Chirt  Mn.  i,  dMerent  nil.} 
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These  taxes  were  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the 
census  of  1810,  and  the  first  act  went  so  far  as  to  apportion 
to  each  county  in  the  several  States  the  amount  it  should  pay, 
thereby  creating  great  inequalities.  To  avoid  this  evil  the 
second  act  did  not  attempt  to  apportion  the  quotas  among 
the  counties,  but  left  it  to  the  States  to  equalize  the  burdens 
in  the  several  collection  districts.  In  view  of  the  infrequent 
attempts  throughout  our  history  to  levy  a  direct  tax,  it  is  sug- 
gestive to  note  that  the  several  assessments  made  upon  the 
States  were  met  with  a  fair  degree  of  exactitude  and  prompt-** 
ness.  If  there  was  an  unequal  incidence,  there  was  little 
grumbling,  thus  showing  a  distinct  advance  from  the  disastrous 
policy  of  requisitions  under  the  Confederacy. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  over  prompt  efforts  were  made  to 
repeal  the  internal  revenue  duties.  Dallas,  who  did  not  ap- 
prove such  a  sweeping  measure,  declared  that  there  was  a 
sufficient  scope  for  the  operation  of  a  permanent  system  of 
internal  duties,  and  recommended  at  least  the  retention  of  the 
licenses  on  distilleries  and  retailers,  the  duty  on  refined  sugar 
and  the  stamp  duties.  For  the  time  being  Congress  followed 
this  advice,  but  when  President  Monroe,  in  his  first  annual 
menage  in  December,  18 17,  in  deference  to  popular  pressure 
recommended  their  repeal,  a  measure  to  that  effect  was  quickly 
passed. 

M.    Bzpenditm'es  and  Receipts,  1812  - 1815. 

AMiongh  the  war  was  over  early  in  1815,  the  military  and 
uvil  expenditures  continued  heavy  throughout  t8i6;  by 
years  the  expenditures,  1812-1815,  were  as  follows:  — 


Ymt 
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$20,280,000 
31,681,000 
34.720.000 
32,943.000 

*  Indadmx  Indians  and  pension*. 
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The  outgo  during  these  four  years  was  nearly  as  much 
as  in  the  preceding  twenty;  the  net  results  of  this  financial 
experience  is  seen  in  the  following  table  in  millions  ci 
dollars :  — 
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A  comparison  of  the  deficits  and  increase  of  debt  during 
this  perio<l  shows  an  excess  of  over  $13,000,000  of  money 
borrowed  above  what  was  actually  needed ;  as  a  result  the 
treasury'  began  the  year  181 6  with  the  largest  balance  to  its 
credit  since  the  organization  of  the  government. 
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65.    ReferencsB. 

:  Uogail   and  Rawles,  29-31 
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u  CuMiEMcy  Refokm  :  (i)  Soubces,  AmtrknH  Slalt  Papers, 
',  II,  tril  (Uallas,  icport  on  banking,  Nov.  1-,.  1S14) ;  Sqt  (Mtuli- 
w|;  in,  57-<Ji  (plan  of  Dallas.  Dec.  14,  1815):  3015-391  (report 
:,  Jan.  16,  (819);  Clarke  anil  Hall,  Doaimtnlary  Hulery  e/  lit 
I,  471-713,  781-795  (Marshall's  opinion  in  MiCullaek  v.  i\Sary- 
l;  iltitagri  ef  tht  Frcsidtiits  (Richartlsnn  ed.).  1.  J5S  (Madison's 
to>:  SWfil',  III,  i(A:  or  Duiibar,  80;  or  W,  MacDonald,  Mnt  Daeu- 
[  Fmam/  Rtperh,  II,  481-513  (Crawford's  report  on  eur- 
,  Feb,  12,  1S201  valuable);  or  American  Slate  Papers,  Finantt, 
4Ml  A.  GallaliB,  Wnlingt,  III,  282-2S7 ;  H.  Clay,  Speeckts.  I, 
I  (ed.  1857);  J.  C.  Calhoun.  Wirrki,  II,  153-162  (ed.  1853); 
KK  W(t»t«.  Wtrla.  HI,  33-59  (ed  1S51):  ]■  D.  Tli>y«r,  Casti 
ttbluiiiinal  Lam,  171-^5,  i340--t346.  (ii)  Special:  Bolles,  11, 
1.317-336.  359-374;  L.  C.  Root  in  Sau<:J  Currtncy,  IV,  No.  17 
|S«ia,  «8g7j ;  C.  A.  Conant,  H-itffry  ef  Medem  Banhig.  294-301 ;  H. 
irUM.  >7i-48i ;  W.  Gouge,  HUteey  •>/  Paptr  M»niy,  II,  55-1:1  ;  W.  G. 
na,  HiiUry  of  BankiHg.  1. 63-190 :  R.  C.  H.  Calterall,  The  SeeimJ 
k  ^  ttr  l/iiWl  StaUi,  1-1)1  ((oot-noles);  W.  G.  -Sumner.  Amtriran 
rtmcj,  79-84  (dUordcrs  in  1819).  |iit)  Gkni:.ral:  W.  G.  Sumner, 
t^  efjetkivn,  331-335;  J.  A.  Slevenn,  CMiHn.  ;7o-J75  1  II.  Adams, 
Hu^ft/J^.,  VIII,  549-251,  357-jOi;  IX.56.S7.  106-rii,  mG-mS; 
HcMMtet^TT,  lSl-308  (local  banks),  309-318  (otganiialion  of  Bank), 
4^4-490  (banking  disorders).  495-505  (taxation  of  the  Bank) ;  iSchouler, 
II*  447-4491  III,  i09-ti9  (difhcuttics  in  1819). 

RmmPrtOH  or  SpkCIK  Paymki^ts  •  American  Stale  Papers,  Finanre, 
[V,  ij;  (report  of  Dallas) :  SfaluM.  Ill,  343  (resolution,  April  30.  1816). 
tiltmtlmr,9i:  A.  Oillatin,  IVrittHsr!.  111,287-393:  Bolles,  [I.3ia-3S2! 
U.  Adtm^  //lO^ry  «/ 1/.  S..  IX,  1  iB-i  19.  izS-i  31. 

TAWrr  Of  1816:  Amtriain  Slate  Paptrt,  Finance.  IH,  31-35.  51-54, 
b-B$(n>cnoilab).Gs-99,  103-107;  E.  Young,  Customs  Tariff  L^ilabon, 
^^  rrn-sli  Statutes.  Ill,  310 ;  Holies,  11,  184-293,  359-366;  O.  I,.  Elliott, 
r  Titrff  Cftrtrersy,  137-192  ;  F.  W.  Taussig.  Tiriff  History,  19-3I, 
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40,50;  Calhoun,  ffWJts,  11,  163-173;  R.  Hildreth.  582-588,  630;  IL 
Ailams,  History  0/  (/.  S.^lXf  111-116;  McMaster,  IV,  319-343;  Stan- 
wood,  I,  1 34- 1 02. 

Paymknt  of  Dkut:  Finance  Reports^  II,  251  (1S33),  2S2  (1824),  316 
(1825)  ;  American  State  Papers ^  Finance,  III,  800  (report,  April  i^  1822, 
retrenchment  of  expenditures);  Statutes^  III,  379  (sinking-fund  act, 
March  3,  1S17) ;  or  Dunbar,  97  ;  Holies,  II,  303-316,  523-526;  J.  W. 
Kearny,  Skttch  0/  Aniencan  Finances,  III,  150;  E.  A.  Koss,  Simkitig 
Funds,  in  Pub.  Anur.  F.ton.  Assn.,  VII,  70-76. 

Loans:  Bayley,  355-360;  W.  F.  de Knight,  57-61. 

66.    Currency  Disorder. 

Upon  the  advent  of  peace  the  most  important  task  was  the 
re-establihhment  of  the   currency   on   a    sound  specie  basis. 
\\'hfn  Congress  refused  to  re-charter  the  United  States  Bank  • 
in  181 1  the  field  was  left  free  for  State  banking,  and  the  op- 
])i)rtiinity  was  caueily  si-ized«      Iktwcen  181 1  and    1816    the 

mumber  of  these  instituiions  rose  from  ZZ  to  246.  Many  wcit 
org.inized  with  almo^^t  no  restrictions;  at  best  there  weit 
srrious  defects,  for  there  was  little  past  experience  to  guide 
either  the  h-^islatiircs  which  had  the  power  of  incorporation 
or  the  b.mk  managers;  and  there  was  no  organized  system  of 
inlelliLjence  wliich  wouM  insure  prompt  publicity  as  to  the 
condition  of  banks  distributed  over  the  wide  area  of  countij. 
War  iilways  brings  a  demand  for  new  credit,  and  under  tfaii 

.  stiniiiliis  the  notes  of  the  banks  were  unduly  expanded; 
the  loose  crerlit  system  of  selling  public  lands  in  the  West 
led  to  intlation  :  and  this  movement  was  hastened  becanse 
after  the  suspension  of  s]>ecie  i)ayments  in  August,  1814,  the 
government  arcejiied  Si.iie  bank-notes  in  the  payment  of  public 
(hies,  —  hence  the  bank-note  circulation  increased  from 
845,000,000  in  T.S12  to  5^100,000,000  in  1817. 

Besides  meeting  mercantile  demands  for  credit,  the  banks 

^/found  a  tem]>ting  fieM  for  investment  of  their  note  issues  in 
government  lt)an<.     The  banks  were  drawing  interest  on  this     ' 
stock;    they  u^ed  it  for  discounting  purposes  and  they  abo     i 
])rofited  by  its  gradual  rise  in  the  investment  market.     The    1 
result  was  embarrassing,  fi>r  if,  as  sometimes  happened,  bankt 
with  small  general  resources  took  the  loans  of  the  govemmeal 
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payable  in  twelve  years  and  issued  their  own  notes  payable  on 
demand,  the  biinks  had  nothing  but  government  stock  to  meet 
the  notes  when  presented  for  payment,  and  this  asset  they  were 
not  always  able  to  turn  into  cash.  Coupled  with  the  expansion  ^ 
of  bank-note  circulation  was  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  amounts 
of  si>ecie  from  the  country ;  the  dissolution  of  the  United  States 
Eknk  alone  caused  the  export  of  $7,000,000  which  had  been  in- 
vested by  Europeans  in  its  stock.  The  drain  of  specie  was 
most  marked  from  the  banks  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  •^ 
States,  so  that  when  Washington  was  captured  by  the  British  in 
1814  all  banking  institutions  except  in  New  England,  where 
more  conservative  methods  prevailed,  were  forced  to  suspend 
specie  payments.  The  disorder  of  the  currency  naturally 
dbturbed  the  operations  of  the  treasury ;  imports  sought  the 
ports  where  the  currency  was  the  most  debased ;  and  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  thus  enjoyed  a  greater  apparent  pros- 
perity than  Boston.  In  the  latter  city  it  was  necessary  to 
make  large  disbursements,  while  the  revenue  receipts  were 
diverted  to  the  Southern  ports.  The  direct  loss  to  the 
gDvernment  from  poor  or  worthless  bank-notes  received  dur- 
ing the  four  years,  18 14-18 17,  amounted  to  over  $5,000,000. 
The  monetary  derangement  was  so  acute  that  the  treasury 
dtpoitinent  was  obliged  to  keep  four  accounts  with  its  dc- 
poaitories  in  four  standanls  of  value  :  cash  or  local  currency  ; 
tmmiy  notes  bearing  interest;  treasury  notes  not  bearing 
interest;  and  special  deposits. 

§7.    BrtabUflhnwnt  of  the  Second  United  States  Bank. 

An  important  part  of  the  vigorous  policy  outlined  by  Dallas 
when  he  took  charge  of  the  treasury  department  in  T.S14 
was  the  estaUishment  of  another  United  States  li.mk.  For 
thb  diere  were  two  reasons :  at  first  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
flpe  advantage  which  the  bank  would  afford  in  supplying 
v^'HftH^^  resources  to  an  embarrassed  treasury ;  and  later  it  was  ^ 
hM:  indiapensable  for  the  restoration  of  a  national  current  y/  ' 
I  appropriately  recognized  the  services  of  a  few  of  the 
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State  banks  during  the  war ;  but  declared  that  ''  the  charter 
restrictions  of  some  of  thebanks^  the  mutual  relation  and  depend- 
ence of  the  banks  of  the  same  State,  and  even  of  the  banks  of  the 
,  different  States,  and  the  duty  which  the  directors  of  each  bank 
conceive  they  owe  to  their  immediate  constituents  upon  points 
of  security  or  emolument,  interpose  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
any  voluntary  arrangement  upon  national  considerations  alone 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  medium  through  the  agency 
of  the  State  banks."  In  Dallas'  view  a  national  bank  couM 
conciliate,  aid,  and  lead  State  banks  in  the  restoration  of  the 
J-"*' currency  to  a  specie  basis ;  the  government  in  turn  wouU 
find  its  benefit  in  the  rise  of  value  of  public  securities  and  in 
increased  confidence  in  the  treasury  notes. 

Constitutional  objections  to  a  bank  reappeared,  but  President 
Madisun,  Secretary  Dallas,  and  the  legislative  leaders  agreed  in 
putting  that  argument  aside  and  devoting  attention  to  the 
financial  and  economic  elements  involved  in  the  question  at 
issue.  For  a  time  it  was  impossible  for  the  advocates  of  a 
bank  to  agree  on  details  which  they  could  all  support ;  hence 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  various  projects  brought  forward  il 
(Icrjir.ible  in  order  to  illustrate  the  conflicting  state  of  public 
()[)inion,  although  not  one  of  them  was  finally  adopted  in  iti- 
entirety.  Three  distinct  and  often  conflicting  purposes  stood 
out  in  the  debates  :  the  need  of  a  bank  to  give  financial  support 
to  the  government ;  the  fear  of  governmental  participation  in 
banking;  and  the  necessity  of  properly  securing  the  note  dr- 

Iculation,  —  ideas  which  were  the  key-notes  of  similar  discusskmi 
during  the  next  twenty-five  years.  Dallas  originally  proposed 
(in  a  report,  October  17,  1814)  a  bank  with  a  capital  of 
^5 0,000,000 ;  recognizing,  however,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  secure  so  large  a  subscription  in  coin,  he  advised 
that  of  the  $50,000,000  but  §6,000,000  be  subscribed  in 
specie,  and  the  remainder  in  government  stock  and  treasuiy 
notes.  Provision  was  made  that  the  government  should  hold 
-'  stock  in  the  bank,  and  that  the  bank  should  lend  (30,000,000 
to  the  government ;  and  in  the  bill  reported  in  the  House  fiOM 
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the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  November  7,  the  president 
was  given  discretionary  power  to  allow  suspension  of  payment 
of  specie  by  the  bank§  The  chief  purpose  of  this  plan  was  to 
secure  loans  to  the  government ;  the  capital  of  the  bank  was  to  ^^ 
consist  largely  of  government  credit  in  the  shape  of  stock,  and 
in  return  the  bank  was  not  absolutely  bound  down  to  pay  on 
demand  its  obligations  outstanding  in  the  form  of  circulating 
notes. 

Calhoun  objected  to  a  financial  partnership  of  this  character 
in  which  the  government  would  borrow  back  its  own  credit, 
and  in  a  second  plan  proposed  that  the  government  should  I 
use  its  own  credit  directly  without  the  intervention  of  a  bank,  L 
—  that  one-tenth  of  the  capital  should  be  in  specie  and  the  / 
xemainder  in  treasury  notes  to  be  thereafter  issued ;  beyond  * 
this   indirect    relation   the   United   States   was    to    have    no 
stock  in  the  bank,  no  control  over    its    operations,  and   no 
power  to  suspend    specie   payments.     This  plan  would   give  I 
support  to  treasury  notes  to  the  disadvantage  of  government  I 
stock,  but  as  treasury  notes  by  this  time  had  many  friends  it 
was  for  the  moment  favored  by  the  House.     Dallas  came  out 
strong  in  opposition,  because  the  fresh  issue  of  treasury  notes 
would  gratuitously  give  an  advantage  to  a  single  class  of  cred- 
iton  and  would  tend  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  rest  of 
the  poUic  debt;  more  than  that  he   held  that  it  would  be  ^/. 
extreme^  difficult  to  get  $45,000,000  of  treasury  notes  into 
ciiGolitiony  either  with  or  without  depreciation.     In  later  years' 
Calhonn  bad  to  meet  repeatedly  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
for  Us  support  at  this  time  of  a  federal  banking  institution. 
His  answer  was  always  frank :  he  supported  a  national  banki 

an  instrament  of  compulsion  to  force  the  local  banks  to : 
specie  payments ;  distrust  of  the  State  banks  led  him 
.  to  waive  for  die  time  being  his  political  philosophy. 

Ittihe  course  of  the  debate  (December  29,  18 14)  Webster 
pnipoaed  still  a  third  plan,  —  a  bank  with  a  capital  of 
h^^/Bno^ooOf  with  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  bank  to 

II  aODCJ  to  the  government,  with  no  permission  to  suspend 
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specie  payments,  and  with  a  penalty  on  a  refusal  by  the  bank 
to  redeem  its  notes.  In  support  of  his  measure  Mr.  Webster 
delivered  an  instructive  speech  :  he  thought  that  the  advantages 
to  result  from  a  bank  were  overrated ;  for  banks  are  not 
revenue;  the  foundations  of  revenue  must  be  sunk  deeper; 
and  the  principal  good  from  a  bank  was  in  the  future,  not  in 
the  present.  The  bank  proposed  by  Calhoun  seemed  to  him 
most  extraordinary  and  alarming  ;  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000 
in  specie  and  $45,000,000  in  government  notes,  such  an  in- 
stitution looked  less  like  a  bank  than  a  paper-money  depart- 
ment of  the  government :  **  the  government  is  to  grow  rich 
because  it  is  to  borrow  without  the  obligation  of  repaying,  and 
it  is  to  borrow  of  a  bank  which  issues  paper  without  liability 
to  redeem  it." 

The    first    bill   passed    was   along   the   lines   suggested  by 

tWt^bstLT;  the  capital  authorized  was  Sjo,ooo,ooo,  of  which 
the  United  States  might  subscribe  $5,000,000  in  government 
stock  ;  of  the  private  subscripiion  of  $25,000,000  one- half 
was  to  be  in  treasun'  notes,  one-third  in  stock,  and  one-sixth 
in  coin.  No  loan  was  to  be  made  to  the  government  exceeding 
$500,000  ;  the  bank  could  not  purchase  government  indebted- 
ness ;  and  no  permission  was  given  to  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments. This  bill  (lid  not  meet  the  approval  of  Secretary  Dadlas, 
and  was  vetoed  by  President  Madison,  January  30,  1815,  ft^'thc 
following  reasons  :  the  amount  of  the  stock  to  be  subscribed 
would  not  be  sufficiently  in  favor  of  the  public  credit  to  cause 
any  considerable  or  lasting  elevation  of  the  market  price  of 
government  stock ;  the  people  would  reap  no  adequate  bene^ 
fits,  since  the  bank  was  free  from  all  legal  obligations  to^make 
loans  to  the  government ;  and  the  bank  as  constituted  wookl 
not  provide  a  sufficient  circulating  medium,  for  it  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie  or  be  subject  to  loss  of  its 
charter.  In  brief,  Madison's  objection  was  that  the  bank  at 
proposed  would  fail  to  provide  a  reliable  circulating  medianii 

^or  to  furnish  loans  to  the  government  in  return  for  its  franchise. 
In  December,  1815,  Secretary  Dallas  again  pbced  the  mb- 
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ject  before  Congress,  with  some    modification  of  his  previous 
propositions :    he  now  recommended  a  bank  with  a  capital 
of  but  ?3£^ooo,ooo,  to  consist   three- fourths  of  government  JH^ 
stock  (with  no  mention  of  treasury  notes)  and  one- fourth  of  ^  ^* 
specie ;  instead  of  demanding  that  the  bank    make  loans  to 
the  United  States  it  was  under  obligation  to  pay  a  bonus  to  the  i 
government  in  return  for  the  benefits  of  its  charter ;  anS,  finally, 
he  insisted  that  no  opportunity  should  be  given  for  a  suspension 
of  specie  payments  in  case  of  emergency.     In  accordance  with 
these  principles  a  bill  was  introduced  early  in  1 8 1 6.     Calhoun 
gave  his  support,  together  with  a  violent  attack  upon   State 
banks,  which  he  accused  of  circulating  $170,000,000  of  bank- 
notes on  not  more  than  215,000,000  of  specie  in  their  vaults. 
"  The  metallic  currency  has  left  our  shores,"  said  he  ;  "  we  have 
treated  it  with  indignity ;  it  leaves  us  and  seeks  a  new  asylum 

on  foreign  shores."  Smith  of  Maryland  coincided  with  Calhoun 
that  a  bank  was  necessary  but  resented  the  attack  upon 
the  State  institutions ;  during  the  war,  he  said,  ''  they  had  been 
the  pillars  of  the  nation,  now  they  were  the  caterpillars." 
John  Randolph  opposed  the  bill  specifically  and  in  general. 
A  bank  "  would  be  an  engine  of  irresistible  power  in  the  hands 
of  any  administration ;  it  would  be  in  politics  and  finance 
what  the  celebrated  proposition  of  Archimedes  was  in  physics, 
-—a  place,  the  fulcrum,  from  which  at  the  will  of  the  executive 
Ae  whole  nation  could  be  hurled  to  destruction."  "  Every 
man  present  in  the  House  or  out  of  it,  with  some  rare  excep- 
tions^ was  either  a  stockholder,  president,  cashier,  clerk,  or  door- 
keeper, ranner,  engraver,  paper-maker,  or  mechanic  in  some  way 
orother  to  a  bank."  "  It  was  as  much  swindling  to  issue  notes 
wkh  the  intent  not  to  pay  as  it  was  burglary  to  break  o])en  a 
hKNue."  "  But  a  man  might  as  well  go  to  Constantinople  to 
pieach  Chfiatianity  as  to  get  up  here  and  preach  against 
btaki."  Clay,  then  speaker  of  the  House,  fa^^^icd.tlic  bau]^, 
ddioiigh  formerly,  when  a  member  of  the  Senate,  he  had 
oppoied  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  first  bank.  In 
ptflaotition  he  aiiigned  his  former  opposition  to  three  causes : 
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first,  he  had  been  instructed  to  oppose  the  charter  by  the  legis- 
lature of  his  own  State ;  secondly,  the  old  bank  had  abused 
its  powers  in  the  interest  of  a  political  party ;  and,  thirdly,  he 
had  previously  doubted  the  constitutional  authority  of  Congress 
to  establish  the  bank.  The  situation  in  his  opinion  was  changed 
in  1 81 6,  since  it  was  now  clear  that  such  an  institution  was 
indispensable  to  treasury  operations. 

Finally,  on  March  14,  181 6,  the  new  bill,  framed  more  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  administration,  was  passed 
by  the  1  louse  by  a  vote  of  80  to  7 1  ;  of  the  minority  38  were 
Federalists  and  31  were  Republicans.  The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  and  was  approved  by  the  president  April  i 

68.    Career  of  the  Bank,  1816-1819. 

P'rom  the  standpoint  of  note  circulation  the  following  pro- 
visions  arc   of  importance :    circulation  was  limited   to   the 
total  capital  of  the  bank,  S35, 000,000  ;    notes  were  payable 
in  specie  on  cieman»l,  under  a  penalty  of  12  per  cent,  per 
annum  in  case  of  failure  ;  notes  of  denominations  of  less  than 
five  dollars  were  i)rohibited  ;  and  the  notes  were  receivable  in 
all  payments  to  the  United  States.     The  relations  of  the  bank 
to  the  government  were  twofold :  the  government  subscribed 
^^7,000,000  of  the  ca])ital ;  and  three-quarters  of  the  remaining 
$28,000,000,  (jr  S2 1,000,000,  was  to  be   subscribed   in  the 
funded  de])t  of  the  l/nited  States.     Five  of  the   twenty-five 
directors  were  a[)pointed  by  the  president.     The  bank  was 
obliged  to  transfer  the  public  funds  of  the  government  from 
place  to  place  without  commission  ;  the  deposit  of  the  funds 
of  the  government  was  to  be  made  with  the  bank,  unless  the 
secretary  should  otherwise  direct,  in  which  case  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  should  lay  before  Congress  the  reasons  for  such 
action.     In  return  for  the  privileges  granted  in  the  charter, 
the  bank  was  obliged  to  pay  Si, 500,000  in  three  equal  instal- 
n^ents  to   the   United  States,  and  finally  the    United   States 
agreed    to   establish    no   other  bank   under    federal   charter 
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except  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Congress  was  given  the 
power  to  inspect  the  books  of  the  bank,  and  if  there  were  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  charter  was  violated  to  direct  the 
president  to  issue  a  writ  of  scire  facias  whereby  the  bank 
should  show  cause  why  the  charter  should  not  be  forfeited. 

The  enactment  of  the  bank  measure  was  quickly  reinforced 
by  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  providing  that  after  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1817,  all  dues  to  the  government  should  be  paid  in 
legal  currency,  treasury  notes,  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  **  and  in  notes  of  banks  which  are  payable  and  paid 
on  demand  in  the  said  currency  of  the  United  States."  State 
banks  were  thus  given  about  ten  months  to  get  their  houses  in 
order  if  they  wished  to  secure  a  financial  standing  with  the 
general  government.  This  was  a  vigorous  demand ;  the 
United  States  Bank  had  yet  to  be  organized  and  many  local 
institutioiis  established  in  the  Middle  States  were  reluctant  to 
reduce  their  loans  and  contract  their  circulation  so  as  to  rest 
on  a  specie  basis.  In  midsummer,  1S16,  the  banks  of  the 
Middle  States  held  a  convention  and  asked  that  the  date 
of  resamption  be  deferred,  giving  as  a  reason  that  the  United 
States  Bank  could  not  be  organized  in  the  time  assigned,  and 
that  they  wished  the  aid  of  this  institution  in  their  efforts  to 
iciiime.  DaUas  labored  the  harder  to  open  the  new  bank  on 
tine;  the  stock  was  taken,  directors  elected,  and  an  agent 
sent  abroad  to  purchase  bullion.  In  January,  181 7,  the  bank 
'was  opened,  and  on  February  20,  the  date  originally  set,  the  ** 
fictory  rested  with  the  administration.  ^ 

Dnrii^  the  first  year  of  its  operations  the  bank  was  badly 
managed;  for,  instead  of  tactfully  and  vigorously  taking  the 
kad  in  restoring  banking  credit  to  a  sound  condition,  the 
ofioen  violated  provisions  in  its  charter  and  undertook 
dttoug^  the  numerous  branches  to  oppress  local  banks. 
Aithongh  the  charter  provided  for  a  subscription  of  $7,000,000 
in  tpeciey  only  $2,000,000  was  paid  in,  and  instead  of  the  full 
complement  of  government  stock  j  12,000,000  was  subiicribed 
'a  libit  pcnonal  notes  of  stockholders.     Discounts  were  in- 
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judiciously  if  not  illegally  made  on  United  States  bank  stock 
as  collateral ;  stock  jobbing  was  common ;  and,  through  in- 
side arrangements  ma<ie  with  bank  officers,  speculators  bor- 
rowed money  of  the  bank  and  bought  shares  simultaneously. 
Even  the  president  and  other  officials  of  the  bank  speculated 
in  its  stock ;  and  dividends  were  paid  to  stockholders  who 
had  not  completed  their  subscriptions.  Nor  was  the  bonk 
successful  in  restoring  note  circulation  to  a  healthy  state; 
although  resumption  was  nominally  made,  specie  continued  at 
a  slight  premium.  For  this  the  bank  possibly  was  only  in  part  ^ 
to  blame ;  ihere  was  too  little  specie  in  the  country  and  for- 
eign trade  was  adverse.  Instead  of  recognizing  this  difficulty 
the  bank  by  sharp  practice  extended  its  own  circulation  be- 
yond proper  limits  and  also  stirred  up  bitter  feeling  by  en- 
tltMvoring  to  control  the  circulation  of  note  issues  of  local  * 
banks.  Branches  in  tlu*  South  and  West  loaned  with  great 
fri'cdom,  and  as  the  notes  issued  on  such  loans  were  redeem- 
alile  at  any  branch  Fast  or  West  the  capital  of  the  bank  was 
unduly  diverted  to  s^rtions  which  did  not  enjoy  commercial 
stability.  It  was  not  long  before  the  bank  saw  the  danger, 
and  in  August,  iSiS,  it  sent  out  orders  to  redeem  no  notesV 
except  at  the  office  where  issued  ;  and  in  the  hope  of  retuxn- 
ing  to  safer  ground  it  reduced  its  credits.  This  reveisal 
of  i)olicy  occurred  at  a  time  when  commerce  was  strug- 
gling to  recover  itself  from  the  inflation  of  the  war  period, 
and  so  sudden  was  it  that  instead  of  warding  off  it  hastened 
the  impending  disaster;  thus  far  the  bank  was  not  a  success 
as  an  agency  for  imj)roving  the  currency.  Two  years  of  reck- 
less management  culminate*  1  in  the  smash  of  the  Baltimore 
branch  with  a  loss  of  83,000,000,  and  in  January,  1819,  a 
motion  was  introduced  into  Congress  looking  to  a  setting  aside 
of  the  charter ;  nothing  saved  the  bank  from  ruin  but  placilff 
at  the  head  of  its  affairs  Langtlon  Cheves,  a  sound  busincff 
man. 

A  conservative  i)olicy  followed,  which  continued  during  the 
presidency  of  Cheves  (1819-1823)  and  the  earlier  yean  of  Iw 


^ 
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successor,  Biddle.     The  contraction  which  followed  is  made 
clear  in  the  following  figures  of  circulation  and  loans :  — 


Year 

Circulation 

Loans 

1817 
1818 
181Q 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 

1 1, 91 1,000 
8,130,000 
6,503,000 
3,589,oof) 
4,567,000 
5,578,000 
4,361,000 

$3,485,000 
41,181,000 
35,78'),ooo 
31,401,000 
30,^05,000 
28,061,000 
30,736,000 

During  its  entire  history  the  bank  issued  but  little  circula- 
tion in  New  England,  and  not  until  its  later  days  any  large 
amount  in  the  Middle  States.  On  account  of  this  sectional- 
ism in  its  operations  the  bank  did  not  come  into  conflict  with 
the  strong  local  institutions  of  the  East.  In  the  South  and 
West  it  exercised  a  strong  financial  guidance,  which  was  greatly 
needed,  but  in  doing  this  it  occasioned  jealousies  and  ill-will 
which  counted  to  its  disadvantage  in  the  long  run.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  bank's  circulation  in  1818,  1823,  and  1832  is 
interesting  to  note :  — 


Swdoa 

Sept.  30,  1819 

Jan.  2,  1823 

April  4,  1832 

]f«wEM||md 

Middh  suns 

8o«A- 

W«t 

fSiS.ooo 
96(^000 

3.i/>o,ooo 
670,000 
8 17, WW 

#301 /yx> 
«6S,ooo 

2,281,000 

744,fxx) 

45,000 

$qaf,ooo 
5,478,000 
5,1li,rxx) 
5,637,000 

5,i3i-«» 
$2a,458,ooo 

Told 

$6f934fOOO 

$4,331,000 

69.    Iiocal  Banks,  1815-1830. 

It  if  difficult  to  form  a  clear  impression  of  the  progress  of 
load  bsnldng  previous  to  1S34  because  of  lack  of  complete 
oflidd  reports.  The  virtue  of  publicity  in  accounts  of  bank- 
ing iosUtations  was  not  generally  recognized  or  insisted  upon 
^  lair.  Gallatin,  whose  essay  on  Banking  and  Currency 
in  1831  is  by  £eu:  the  most  thorough  discussion  of  the 
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subject,  refers  "  to  the  mystery  with  which  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  "in  several  of  the  States  **  to  conceal  the  operations 
of  the  banking  institutions."  This  led  not  only  to  erroneous 
opinions  on  the  part  of  the  public,  but  gave  free  opportunity 
for  mismanagement  by  bank  officials.  As  far  as  records  go 
the  condition  of  banks  in  1815,  1820,  and  1829  was  as 
fi)llows  in  millions  of  dollars :  — 


Year 

181S 

State 
banks 

1890 

Nov.  I,  i9aq 

State 
banks 

U.S. 
Bank 

Total 

Sute 
banks 

U.S. 
Bank 

Total 

Niimlier    .... 
Capital 

Nntcs  in  circiilutir>n 

1  >eiw-itA  .... 
Specie 

I.il.lllS 

20S 
4S.S 

to  Ifci. 

17. 
150. 

307 
102.1 

40.6 

31  -I 
16.6 

35-0 

4-2 

4-7 

3« 

3«-4 

137.1 
448 

35-9 
iq.8 

3>9 
110.1 

48.2 

40.7 

14.9 

«37.o 

35.0 
130 

M.7 

7-1 

40.6 

143.1 

fii.3 
55-5 

The  character  of  the  local  institutions  varied  greatly,  depend- 
injLC  upon  thr  available  amount  of  surplus  capital  in  difTerent 
sections  and  the  <legrce  of  past  commercial  experience  of  the 
communities  in  whicrli  tliey  were  established.     Each  State 
working  out   for  itself  a  system  which  presented  with 
degree  of  accuracy  the  current  stage  of  economic  thought  and 
indu.strial  development.     No   account  of  this  can  be  given 
here,  but  in  order  to  understand  the  contest  which  Jackson 
later  waged  against  the  United  States  Bank  and  the  financid 
entanglements  of  1837  a  few  aspects  of  local  banking  mart  ^ 
be  noticed.     The  two  principal  defects  in  local  banking  weie 
the  opportunities  for  over-issue  of  notes  and  the   making  of 
loans   on   improper   security.      Of  note   issues,   substantJaDf 
three  systems  were   tried  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy: 
(i)   issues  based  only  upon  the  general  assets  of  a  paxticnlir 
bank;    (2)  issues  protected  by  a  general  safety  fund;  and 
(3)  issues  based  upon  the  credit  and  faith  of  the  States,    b 
New   England  circulation  was  generally  based  upon  mmdt^ 
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as  early  as  1809  Massachusetts  laid  a  penalty  of  2  per  cent, 
a  month  on  banks  which  failed  to  redeem  their  notes  on 
demand,  and  in  1829  passed  an  act  providing  that  all  banks 
thereafter  incorporated  should  be  restricted  in  their  note 
circulation  to  one  and  a  fourth  times  the  capital.  In  New 
England  there  was  also  developed  what  was  known  as  the 
Suffolk  system  of  redemption,  under  which  the  notes  of  New 
England  banks  uniformly  circulated  at  par  and  were  generally 
held  in  good  repute.  By  this  plan  all  the  large  city  banks  had 
to  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  redeem,  and  the  country  banks 
in  New  England  were  compelled  to  establish  redemption 
agencies  in  Boston ;  the  Suffolk  Bank  in  Boston  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  bringing  any  delinquent  to  terms  by  collect- 
ing its  notes  as  fast  as  they  made  their  appearance  in  Boston 
and  returning  them  to  the  place  of  issue  for  payment  in 
specie. 

In  New  York  the  system  of  banking  on  general  assets  was 
supplemented  by  the  safety-fund  system  introduced  in  1829, 
under  which  each  bank  was  required  to  pay  annually  to  the 
treasarer  of  the  State  a  sum  equal  to  one- half  of  one  per  cent. 
of  its  capital  stock  until  the  payments  should  amount  to  3 
per  cent.y  the  fund  to  be  used  for  the  reilemption  of  the  notes 
■  of  any  failed  bank.  These  precautions  were  the  exception ; 
SoQthern  and  Western  States  were  not  so  careful  to  prevent 
over-issuesy  and  many  country  banks  established  in  remote 
lliaces  succumbed  to  the  temptation.  All  banks  indeed 
tbroaghODt  the  country  issued  notes  of  $5,  and  many  those  of 
a  lower  denomination.  Failures  of  banks  were  common  and 
MB  holders  and  depositors  suffered  much.  As  the  United 
SMes  Bank  with  its  branches  covered  a  wide  range  of  terri- 
tOKf,  it  naturally  had  frequent  occasion  to  discriminate  against 
Sdqiicions  issues,  and  thus  not  only  brought  down  the  vio- 
lent opposition  of  reckless  financial  adventurers  but  gave  cause 
r  Jpf  complaint  by  banks  which  were  honestly  endeavoring  to 


f 


the  great  demand  for  loans  in  regions  poorly  provided 
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70.    United  States  Bank,  1823-1829. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  Bank  from  1823  to  1839 
was  on  the  whole  uneventful.  Cheves  was  succeeded  as 
President  in  January,  1S23,  by  Nicholas  Biddle  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  elected  to  represent  "  a  young  and  progressive  poliqr" 
as  against  an  "  old  and  conservative  policy."  His  aim  was  to 
increase_the  circulation  and  yet  avoid  the  dangers  which  neailj 
wrecked  the  bank  between  1S17  and  18 19.  This  he  accom- 
])lished  through  the  freer  use  of  domestic  bills  of  exchange 
and  the  introduction  of  branch  drafts.  Under  the  charter 
provision  only  the  president  and  the  cashier  of  the  parent 
bank  could  affix  signatures  to  bills  of  branches.  This  restric- 
tion practically  barred  branch  issues,  as  the  officers  could  not 
sign  more  than  1500  notes  a  day,  and  it  was  calculated  that 
on  this  basis  four  years  would  be  required  to  furnish  the 
volume  needed.  The  bank,  therefore,  repeatedly  endear- 
ored  to  secure  congressional  authority  to  permit  the  offi- 
cers of  the  branch  banks  to  sign  notes,  but  the  efforts  failed 
on  the  ground  that  a  variety  of  signatures  meant  a  variety  of 
notes,  causing  an  increase  in  the  evils  of  irresF>onsib]e  and 
inflated  circulation  which  the  establishment  of  the  bank  wai 
in  part  intended  to  remedy.  The  branch  draft  devised  hf 
lUddle  was  obvit)usIy  a  method  for  doing  the  same  thing  hf 
the  issue  of  drafts  for  even  sums  of  S5t  Sio,  or  $20,  drawn 
by  a  branch  upon  the  parent  bank,  i)ayable  to  an  officer  of  the 
bank  and  u])on  emiorsemcnt  |)a)ablc  to  bearer,  thus  acquiring 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  cirnil-.ition  Ixmk-notes.  The 
inflation  in  circulation  which  resulted  from  Biddle's  expansive 
policy  is  seen  in  the  following  table  of  yearly  average  circulation 
of  the  United  States  Bank  :  — 


1 

Ve.ir      '      (.'■rciil.itiiMi 

Ve^r 

'       1S29 
iKfo 
1.S31 

1^)2 

1834 

Circulition 

1S23 

1^34 

1S25 

1827 
1828 

ii,u67,oo(i 

ft3,f02.CX» 

15.067,1x10 
10,035.000 
19,989/100 
18,636^000 
16^790^000 
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As  to  the  bank's  relations  to  the  treasury  department, 
there  was  little  criticism  after  18 19  until  Jackson's  term  as 
president.  In  the  annual  report  for  1828  Secretary  Rush 
made  special  reference  to  the  great  service  of  the  bank ;  the 
{97,000,000  received  in  the  treasury  during  the  four  years  of 
.\dams'  administration  had  been  applied  to  the  various  objects 
of  expenditure  without  embarrassment  or  delay,  and  the  credit 
for  this  result  was  largely  ascribed  to  the  bank.  "In  faithful 
obedience  to  the  provisions  of  its  charter,  and  aided  by  its 
branches,  the  bank  had  afforded  the  necessary  fiicilities  for 
transferring  the  public  moneys  from  place  to  place." 

71.    ConBtitationality  of  the  Bank. 

Such  scruples  as  statesmen  may  have  had  over  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  bank  chartered  by  the  federal  government  were 
soon  rendered  purposeless  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Conrt.  In  z8i8  the  legislature  of  Maryland  imposed  a  stamp 
dnty  on  the  circulating  notes  of  all  banks  or  branches  thereof 
located  in  the  State  and  not  chartered  by  the  legislature. 
The  Maryland  branch  of  the  United  States  Rank  refused  to 
pay  this  tax,  and  the  State  court  sustained  a  suit  against  the 
caihier,  McCuUoch;  therefore  the  case  was  carried  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  decided  in  1S19  in 
the  famous  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland.  The  opinion 
written  by  Chief- Justice  Marshall  is  in  harmony  with  the  long 
line  of  decisions  through  which  he  elaborated  the  fundamental 
poiven  of  the  federal  government.  Against  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  bank  it  had  in  general  been  argued  that  the  power 
of  Congress  to  incorporate  a  bank  is  not  among  those  enumer- 
ated in  the  Constitution;  that  the  inclusion  of  such  a 
power  had  been  expressly  rejected  by  the  convention  which 
fifamed  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  enumerated  powers 
eoold  be  carried  into  exercise  without  a  bank.  To  the  argu- 
ment that  a  bank  might  facilitate  the  collection  of  taxes,  and 
be  joitified  under  the  general  powers  of  Congress  on  the 
gpoond  of  fiscal  convenience,  the  reply  was  made  that  the 
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Constitution  allows  only  the  means  which  are  necessary,  and 
not  merely  those  which  are  convenient  for  effecting  the  enth 
merated  powers.  Even  the  merit  of  convenience  was  not 
granted  by  opposing  critics,  who  declared  that  the  local  or 
State  banks  in  existence  were  entirely  competent  to  meet  aB 
the  needs  of  the  government  in  the  collection  of  revenue.^ 

Mjishall  in  his  decision  declared  that  the  United  States 
Bank  was  an  instrument  which  was  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  on  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government.  Tbe 
sword  and  the  purse,  all  the  external  relations,  and  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  industry  of  the  nation,  are  intrusted 
to  the  government ;  hanng  such  ample  powers,  on  the  doe 
execution  of  which  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation  so  \ntally  depend,  it  must  also  be  intrusted  witk 
ample  means  for  their  execution.  "Throughout  this  vatf 
republic,  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  revenue  is  to  be  collected  and  ex- 
pended, armies  are  to  be  marched  and  supported.  Tbe 
exigencies  of  the  nation  may  require  that  the  treasure  raised 
in  the  North  shouhi  be  transported  to  the  South,  that  railed 
in  the  East  conveved  to  the  West,  or  that  this  order 
shouM  be  reversed.  Is  that  construction  of  the  Constitution 
to  be  preferrc'l  which  woiiM  render  these  operations  difficnlt^ 
hazardous  and  expensive?"  The  Constitution,  said  Marshal^ 
did  not  intend  to  create  a  dojf^endence  of  the  government  of 
the  Union  on  tho>e  of  the  States  for  the  execution  of  tbe 
great  powers  assigned  to  it.  The  choice  of  means  implies 
the  right  to  choose  a  national  bank  in  preference  to  SUte 
banks,  and  Congress  alone  can  make  the  election.  The 
branches  of  the  bank  proceeding  from  the  same  stock  are 
equally  constitutional  with  the  parent  bank. 

The  court  was  equally  explicit  and  emphatic  in  expresnqf 
its  conviction  that  a  State  could  not  tax  the  bank  or  one  of  iv 
branches.  ''If  the  State  may  tax  one  instrument  emplojfcd 
by  the  government  in  the  execution  of  its  powers,  they  mif 

^  Story,  Commentaries^  Bk.  III.,  cfa.  25. 
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tax  any  and  every  other  instrument.  They  may  tax  the  mail ; 
they  may  tax  the  mint ;  they  may  tax  patent  rights ;  they 
may  tax  the  papers  of  the  custom-house ;  they  may  tax 
judicial  process;  they  may  tax  all  the  means  employed  by 
the  government  to  an  excess  which  would  defeat  all  the 
ends  of  government."  For  this  reason  the  law  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  Maryland  impf)sing  a  tax  on  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  declared  unconstitutional.  This 
opinion  did  not  preclude  State  taxation  of  real  property  of 
the  bank  within  the  State,  nor  the  taxation  of  securities,  held 
by  citizens  of  Maryland,  in  common  with  other  properly  of 
the  same  description  throughout  the  State.*  Interpreters  of 
the  Constitution  belonging  to  the  school  of  strict  con- 
stmction  also  note  that  in  this  case  the  court  confined 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  the  establishment  of  a  bank  as 
a  means  of  exercising  the  fiscal  functions  of  the  government, 
and  that  consequently  the  establishment  of  national  banks, 
as  in  our  present  system,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
currency,  is  an  altogether  different  question  and  must  be 
justified  on  other  grounds.^ 

An  efibrt  to  tax  the  United  States  Bank  was  also  made  in 
Ohio;  the  State  imposed  a  tax  of  $50,000  on  each  of  the  two 
branches  established  at  Cincinnati  and  Chillicothe,  to  go  into 
eflTect  September   15,  18 19.     The  branches  continued  l)u^>i- 
nesSi  refused  payment,  and  the  local  sheriff  in  behalf  of  the 
State  seized  ^98,000  in  money;  the  bank  through  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  secured  the  arrest  of  the  State  officials 
involved,   and   on   appeal    the   dispute   was   carried    to    the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  known  as  Osborn  ft  al  v.  Unitcii 
Siaies  Bank  (1824).     In  the  opinion  then  delivered  Chief- 
Justice  Marshall  was  still  more  explicit  in  resting  the  validity  of 
his  decision  in  the  case  of  McCulloch  v.  The  Stafe  of  Mary/anti^ 
on  the  principle  that  the  bank  was  a  public  corporation  created 
lor  poUic  and  national  purposes.     If  the  bank  were  founded 

*  Wheaton^s  Rtports^  pp.  316-437 ;  Marshal Ks  IVri tings,  pp.  1 60-1 87. 
>  TBcker.  CmuiUtOioH  0/ ike  U.  S,,  1 1  516-518. 
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upon  contract  between  individuals,  having  private  trade  and 
private  profit  for  its  great  and  principal  object,  it  certainly 
would  be  subject  to  the  taxing  power  of  the  State,  as  any 
individual  would  be ;  and  the  casual  circumstance  of  its  being 
employed  by  the  government  in  the  transaction  of  its  fiscal 
affairs  would  not  exempt  its  private  business  from  the  operation 
of  the  taxing  power.  It  was  denied,  however,  that  the  bank 
was  founded  for  any  such  limited  private  purpose,  and  the 
court  emarged  upon  the  services  rendered  to  the  government 

V       72.    iBsuea  of  Banks  Owned  by  States. 

Another  interesting  constitutional  question  arose  during  the 
period  under  review ;  viz.,  the  constitutionality  of  bills  issued 
by  banks  established  in  the  name  of  a  State.  Institutions 
owned  and  managed  by  States  were  organized  in  the  South 
and  Southwest :  were  not  the  notes  then  issued,  depending 
upon  the  f.iith  of  Slate  governments,  practically  bills  of  credit 
expressly  forbiilden  to  States  by  the  Constitution?  This  ques- 
tion came  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  1824  in  the  case  of 
BiiN^'  of  tJie  United  Shifrs  v.  The  Planters'  Bank  of  Georgia, 
and  in  1829  in  Bank  tf  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  \. 
IVister  et  aL  In  these  cases  the  local  banks  of  Georgia 
and  Kentucky,  in  which  the  State  governments  had  invested, 
cndeavortd  to  shield  themselves  behind  the  Eleventh  Amend- 
ment, and  entered  a  plea  of  non-suability  of  a  sovereign  State. 
'Hie  force  of  this  plea  was  admitted  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
providi-d  liie  State  as  a  sovereign  was  the  sole  owner  of  "the 
bank-notes  issued,  hut  if  this  ground  were  taken  the  court 
in  the  latter  case  held  that  the  notes  issued  by  the  bank  would 
be  bills  of  credit,  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  I'nited  States.  'Hie  next  year  (1830),  in  the 
case  of  0'r//>  v.  The  State  of  Missouri  (4  Peters,  140),  the 
Supreme  Court  in  an  opinion  delivered  by  Marshall  declared 
that  certifKMtes  issued  bv  State  loan  officers  and  receivable  for 
taxes  and  salaries  were  unconstitutional.  Decisions  of  this 
character  helped  to  excite  i>o[)ular  resentment  in  the  South 
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toward  the  United  States  Bank,  which  though  a  private  insti- 
tution came  to  be  regarded  as  a  federal  bank,  to  which  was 
granted  the  privilege  of  note  issue  denied  to  a  local  bank  even 
though  clothed  with  the  power  of  State  sovereignly. 

73.    Tariff  of  1816. 

In  1 8x6  the  customs  revenue  of  the  government  was  enor- 
mous, not  only  passing  far  beyond  any  previous  returns,  but 
standing  at  a  figure  not  again  reached  until  1850^  The 
imports^  valued  in  18 14  at  less  than  $13,000,000,  rose  to 
{147,000,000  in  1816.  "The  English  manufacturers,  to  whose 
merchandise  after  years  of  commercial  war  an  ample  market 
finally  opened,  rushed  as  if  to  the  attack  of  a  fortresst"  '  An 
increase  in  customs  duties  resulted  beyond  nil  anticipation ; 
instead  of  $13,000,000  for  18 16,  as  previously  estimated  by 
Dallas,  {36,000,000  were  turned  into  the  treasury. 

Signs  were  early  apparent  of  an  importation  overwhelm inj 
and  for  manufactures  possibly  ruinous.  In  181 5,  upon  sub- 
mitting the  treaty  of  peace,  Madison  called  attention  to  the 
mpaxalleled  development  of  manufactures,  and  "anxiously 
recommended  this  source  of  national  independence  and  wealth 
to  the  prompt  and  constant  guardianship  of  Congress."  A 
step  further  was  taken  when  in  his  annual  message  in  Decem- 
ber, 1815,  he  affirmed  the  necessity  of  protection  to  enter- 
piisng  citizens  "whose  interests  are  now  at  stake."  Dallas 
wai  also  promptly  called  upon  to  prepare  a  bill,  which  he 
niBseqQently  submitted  in  an  elaborate  report,  F'ebruary  12, 
i8i6«  stating  the  principles  upon  which  the  measure  was 
framed.  Not  only  was  revenue  to  be  secured  and  its  collcc- 
tkm  tendered  equal  and  certain,  but  the  interests  of  agricult- 
ine,  manufactures,  trade,  and  navigation  must  be  conciliated. 
Articles  of  foreign  importation  were  arranged  by  Dallas  in 
Aree  dasMS  according  to  the  degree  of  dependence  upon 
4tmign  countries:  in  the  first  class  were  commodities  which 
could  be  manufactured  in  sufficient  supply  at  home,  on  which 

1  Rabbeno,  American  CommercicU  Piylicyy  p.  1 53. 
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it  was  proposed  to  place  duties  high  enough  to  shut  out  foreign 
competition  ;  in  the  second,  articles  partially  supplied  at  home, 
which  were  to  be  treated  to  less  protection  ;  and,  in  the  third, 
articles  not  produced  at  home,  and  consequently  subject  purely 
to  (i:>cal  consiilerations. 

A  general  tarilT  bill  was  introduced  March  12,  18 16,  and 
enacted  April  27;  in  elTcct  it  fell  slightly  short  of  the  rates 
recommended  by  Dallas.  Both  the  debate  upon  this  measure 
and  tbe  provisions  of  the  act  are  of  especial  importance  in 
fiscal  history.  The  new  textile  industries  were  threatened  by 
Knglish  competition  ;  hence  a  duty  on  woollen  and  cotton  of  35 
per  cent,  until  June  30,  1 8 1 9,  and  after  that  date  of  20  per  cent ; 
with  respect  to  cottons  it  was  further  provided  that  all  cotton 
cloths,  the  original  cost  of  which  was  less  than  25  cts.  per  square 
yard,  should  be  deemed  to  have  cost  that  sum.  and  pay  duties 
a(xordingly.  This  was  the  introduction  of  the  minimum  prin- 
ciple, and  its  immediate  object  was  the  exclusion  of  coarse, 
low- priit'd  cotton  fd)rics  from  the  East  Indies.  The  act  also 
imj)o>cd  a  30  jKTcent.  ad  valorem  rate  on  certain  other  goods, 
as  liats,  cabinet  wares,  manufactured  wood,  carriages,  leather 
and  its  manufaetuns,  and  ])ai)er.  A  specific  duty  of  jets.! 
pound  was  laid  upon  sugar. 

So  groat  wore  the  clianges  in  rates  that  it  is  often  asserted 
that  t!u-  tariff  «»f  iS5i6  is  the  beginning  in  the  United  States  of 
the  distinct  a])plicatiun  of  the  protective  principle  to  domestic 
industrv  bv  means  of  customs  duties.  Even  if  this  be  not 
strictly  true,  the  change  in  policy  was  so  marked  that  this 
tariff  is  j)ropc  rly  regarded  as  a  turning-point  in  economic 
legislation.  'Duties  in  the  early  tariffs  may  have  incidentally  . 
at'forded  i)rot^ction:  but  in  1.S16  protection  was  adopted  as  a 
fundamental  l)a^i-^  of  the  fiscal  system  anil  revenue  was  subor- 
dinated to  industrial  needs.  A  comparison  of  tariflf  rates  on 
the  most  important  commodities  as  adopted  in  the  first  tariff 
of  17S9,  the  rates  prevailing  just  before  the  War  of  x8i2,  the 
war  rates,  and  those  enacted  in  181 6,  shows  the  progress  toirani 
restriction :  — 

\ 
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Cotlnn  manufuturcH 
Glass  maiiuMctures 
Roiled  or  hammered  ircm 
leather    .... 
Molanes.    .    .    . 
Snifcar,  brown    .    . 
Booia.  men's  leather 
Cabinet  ware    .    . 
Candle*.  uUow 
Clarriages.    .     .     . 
Karthenware     .    . 
Fish,  dried   .    .    . 
Hats    .    •    •    .    ■ 
Hemp,  manoCftCtured 

Linen  

Nails  .  .  •  .  • 
Papert  wridng  •  • 
Sait 


17B9 


Acts  of  1804, 
1807,  1 80S 


Acts  of  lSl3 
to  1816 


free 

10  per  cent. 
7i  per  cent. 
;  J  per  cent. 
3I  ct!i.  na\.     ' 

1  ct.  lb. 

^o  cts.  pair 
7i  per  cent. 

2  cts.  lb. 

13  |>cr  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
50  cts.  quintal 
7^  per  cent, 
.tecwt 
5  per  cent. 
I  cc.  lb. 
7I  per  cent. 
10  cts.  bushel 


17^  per  cerjt. 
22I  {ler  cent. 
17I  per  cent. 
17I  per  cent. 
5  cts.  Kal. 
a^  cts.  lb. 
75  cts.  pair 
IS  percent. 
2  cts.  lb. 
224  per  cent. 
17}  per  cent. 
50  cts.  quintal 
17^  per  cent. 
5f.oo  cwt. 
IS  percent 
2  CIS.  lb. 
IS  percent 
free 


35  percent. 
45  per  cent. 
35  i^er  cent. 
35  per  cent. 
10  cts  gal. 
5  cts.  lb. 
^1.50  pair 
30  per  cent. 
4  cts.  lb. 
4S  pe'  cent. 
35  per  cent, 
i^i.oo  quintal 
^5  per  cent. 
^2. 00  cwi. 
30  per  cent. 
4  ct.H.  lb. 
30  per  cent. 
20  cts.  bu>bel 


Act  of  April 
27,  1816 


2s  per  cent. 
21)  per  cent. 
30  i^er  cent 
30  i:ei  cent. 
5  cts  caL 
3  cts  lb. 
1 1. so  |)air 
30  \yer  cent. 
3  CIS.  lb. 
30  per  cent. 
20  |»er  cent, 
f  1.00  quintal 
30  per  cent, 
i^i .  50  cwt. 
3S  percent. 
3  cts.  lb. 
30  per  cent. 
20  cts.  bushel 


The  debate  over  the  tariff  bill  of  18 16  was  the  beginning  of 
the  discussion  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  a  definite  policy 
of  free  trade  or  protection,  a  discussion  which  has  lasted  to  the 
present  time.  On  the  whole  opposition  to  increased  restriction 
was  weak  in  1816  because  there  was  an  unquestioned  emer- 
gency; the  distress  of  the  textile  industry  was  obvious  and 
silenced  objections  which  would  otherwise  have  been  more 
insistent.  The  tariff  question,  possibly  for  the  last  time,  was 
treated  in  a  broad  and  rational  spirit ;  support  for  the  bill 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  sections  was  as  follows  :  — 


In  favor 

Opposed 

New  England      .    . 
Middk  States .    .    . 
WMt(Obio)    .    .    . 
Sooth  and  Southwest 

«7 
44 

4 

88 

10 
10 

•    • 

34 

Total 

54 

Even  in  South  Carolina  the  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  was  4  to  3. 
The  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  the  enumeration  of  the  extreme 
doctxinet  which  were  subsequently  formulated  by  protectionists 
on  tbe  one  hand  and  by  free-traders  on  the  other.     The  policy 
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of  "  let  alone  "  was  recommended  by  a  few,  but  the  champions 
of  the  merchants  and  of  commerce  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the 
unjust  discriminations  of  tariffs,  the  evil  social  effects  of  manu- 
facturing, and  contrasted  the  delights  of  bucolic  life ;  such 
radical  opposition  as  Randolph's  represented  the  individualism 
of  a  free  lance  rather  tliau  the  convictions  of  any  well-defined 
class.     There  was,  however,  plenty  of  discussion  over  the  scale 

of  rates,  as  indicating  the  measure  of  protectiou  which  Con- 
gress was  willing  to  grant.  New  England,  whose  interests  were 
still  commercial,  criticised  rather  than  antagonized,  and  even 
Calhoun,  who  had  not  yet  consecrated  himself  to  the  sectional 
profit  of  the  agricultural  South,  championed  the  interests  of 
manufactures  as  a  part  of  the  security  of  the  country.  "  Nei- 
ther agriculture,  manufactures,  nor  commerce,  taken  separately, 
i-;  the  cause  of  wealth  ;  it  flows  from  the  three  combined  and 
cannot  exist  without  each." 

I'he  imi)ortance  of  the  tariff  question  as  it  developed 
(hiring  the  next  fifteen  years,  from  iSiS  until  the  passage  of 
the  coniprDUuse  tirilT  in  iS,^ 3,  justifies  its  consideration  in  a 
srnanle  chapter;  but  since  the  revenues  were  fairly  con- 
slant  after  1S21,  in  spite  of  fre(inent  changes  in  rates  of  duty, 
iii.l  as  the  sivcral  larilT  measures  were  founded  on  other  con- 
^idiriations  ih.m  thox:  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  treasury,  it 
is  jxissihle  to  ( ontinue  here  with  advantage  a  general  sketch 
,.t'  the  ^t.ite  of  liu-  treasury,  the  receipts,  expenditures,  and 
piiMic  iiuKbteilnrss  from  1817  until   1 834  when  the  debt  was 

extinguished. 

I'he  administration  of  the  treasury  department  during  the 
terms  of  M«)nioe  and  John  (^hiincy  Adams  was  in  competent 
hands.  William  II.  Crawford  succeeded  Dallas  as  secretary 
of  the  treasury  in  Man.h,  1816,  and  heM  office  until  1825. 
lie  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  political  statesman  managiqg 
the  affairs  of  finance  ;  his  experience  in  public  life  had  been 
long  and  varied ;  he  had  been  senator  from  Georgia,  minister 
to  France,  and  secretary  of  war;  in  1816  he  was  talked  offer 
the  presidency,  but  stepped  aside  for  Monroe,  thus  gainingi  it 
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was  supposed,  a  right  to  the  succession.  He  was  a  conserva- 
tive Democrat,  of  the  Virginian  type  as  opposed  to  the  more 
radical  Westerners;  he  had  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
First  United  States  Bank,  and  in  18 16  labored  earnestly  for 
the  establishment  of  its  succession.  Though  not  a  great  man, 
he  gave  careful  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  particu- 
larly during  the  first  part  of  his  administration  when  currency 
disorders  were  so  grave,  and  left  behind  him  an  interesting 
series  of  reports.  In  March,  1825,  Richard  Rush  of  Penn- 
sylvania succeeded  Crawford ;  he  had  been  long  engaged  in 
public  affairs,  and  in  Madison's  administration  had  received 
valuable  training  as  comptroller  of  the  treasury.  Rush  wrote 
much,  and,  being  an  ardent  protectionist,  embodied  in  his 
annual  reports  earnest  disquisitions  in  favor  of  restrictive  tariffs. 
He  was  also  an  early  advocate  of  the  warehousing  system. 
During  this  period  improvements  were  made  in  the  collection 
and  publication  of  commercial  statistics,  which  were  greatly 
needed  for  understanding  the  relation  of  tariff  duties  to  trade. 
The  first  commerce  and  navigation  report  appeared  in  1821. 

74.    Finanoial  Embarrasaments,  1816-1821. 

The  first  few  years  of  this  period  were  exceptionally  per- 
plexing to  the  treasury  because  of  the  violent  fluctuations  in 
tie  revenue.  On  January  i,  1816,  the  total  indebtedness  of 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $127,334,000.  The  outstand- 
ing treasury  notes  were  speedily  funded  into  stock,  and  as  the 
abundant  revenues  of  1816  justified  the  policy  of  rapid  ex- 
tinction of  debty  Congress  ordered  under  the  act  of  March  3, 
181  7j  that  from  the  proceeds  of  customs,  tonnage,  internal 
revenue  duties,  and  sales  of  public  lands,  $10,000,000  should 
be  annually  appropriated  to  the  sinking  fund.  As  revenues 
vere  still  large  in  1817,  $9,000,000  additional  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  sinking  fund  for  that  year ;  and  it  was  further 
piovidcd  that  any  annual  surplus  income  beyond  $2,000,000 
Jfonld  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  government  securities. 
Tod  mocb  fiBtitb,  howeveri  had  been  placed  in  the  future ;  the 
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years  iSi6  and  181 7  were  unusual  in  their  yield,  and  the 
wonderful  prosperity  did  not  continue.  Excessive  importations 
were  checked  as  trade  returned  to  its  usual  channels,  and  the 
normal  state  of  the  budget  began  to  be  apparent.  The  cus- 
toms receipts  grew  smaller ;  but  unfortunately  the  falling  off  did 
not  occur  until  after  the  internal  revenue  duties  had  been 
repealed.  Deficits  then  occurred  ;  and  the  years  18 rS  to  1821 
proved  to  be  a  period  of  perplexity  and  discouragement  in 
the  administration  of  the  finances.  The  difficulties  were  also 
aggravated  by  the  bad  management  of  the  bank  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 

The  year  1 8 1 9  was  markecl  by  a  crisis,  the  first  of  those  in- 
tlustrial  and  commercial  storms  which  have  since  recurred  at 
fairly  regular  intervals  in  our  history.  Its  causes  were  com- 
plex :  in  part  the  inability  of  the  manufacturing  industries  to 
recover  a  stable  footing  after  the  abnormal  growth  occasioned 
])y  tlie  embargo  and  the  war,  and  in  part  a  spirit  of  specula- 
tion develojx'd  by  the  several  years  of  rapid  commercial  ex- 
pansion an<l  bad  banking.  Distress  was  severe  throughout  the 
country;  many  laborers  were  thrown  out  of  employment; 
prices  of  exportable  articles  fell:  and,  in  general,  a  readjust- 
ment of  values  was  forced  upon  the  country.  Contraction  of 
credits  by  the  banks  in  their  endeavor  to  obtain  a  specie  basis 
in  iSi  7  also  contributetl  to  diminish  the  credit  facilities  which 
the  banks  could  afford  to  importers  ;  the  State  banks  reduced 
their  note  issues  from  ^100,000,000  in  181 7  to  1(45,000,000 
in  1S19.  The  condition  of  the  treasury  department  speed- 
ily became  grave,  and  in  the  annual  report  of  Deceniber,  1819, 
Crawford  announced  a  deficit  and  demanded  either  a  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures  or  an  increase  in  revenue :  in  any  event 
a  loan  was  necessary  to  tide  over  immediate  embarrassments^ 
and  the  secretary  even  ventured  to  suggest  a  small  temponiy 
issue  of  non-interest- bearing  treasury  notes.  In  .April,  1820^ 
the  House  committee  on  ways  and  means,  ia  a  report  on  a 
loan  bill,  effectively  set  forth  the  needed  remedies ;  while  they 
hesitated  to  recommend  a  loan,  they  believed  that  powerfill    | 
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reasons  existed  working  against  a  restoration  of  internal  revenue 
and  direct  taxation  in  a  period  of  profound  tranquillity.  Econ- 
omy and  retrenchment  in  government  expenditures  were  needed, 
especially  in  view  of  the  depression  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  exports  and  of  property 
of  every  description,  and  serious  embarrassments  in  all 
branches  of  industry,  which  compelled  economy  and  retrench- 
ment in  the  expenditures  of  every  citizen.  The  excess  of  ex- 
penditures over  revenue  was  ascribed  principally  to  the  heavy 
payments  in  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt ;  $32,000,000 
of  indebtedness  had  been  redeemed  since  January  i,  181 7. 
To  tide  over  the  difficulty,  a  loan  of  $3,000,000  was  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  May  15,  1820;  two-thinls  of  this  loan  was 
redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government,  and  bore  in- 
terest at  6  per  cent. ;  the  remainder  ran  for  twelve  years  and 
bore  5  per  cent,  interest. 

In  spite  of  a  reduction  in  ordinary  expenditures  the  situa- 
tion in  182 1  was  still  more  grave.  This  was  in  part  caused 
by  the  fact  that  several  millions  of  the  public  debt  were  due 
in  that  year.  Another  loan  of  $5,000,000  running  for  four- 
teen years  at  5  per  cent,  was  authorized  March  3,  and  as 
there  was  at  the  moment  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  the 
hands  of  owners  who  hesitated  to  invest  in  private  enterprises, 
it  was  readily  taken  at  a  premium  of  from  5.1  to  8  per  cent. 
Commerce  and  industry  then  began  to  revive,  and  there  was 
no  farther  necessity  of  resorting  to  deficit  loans.  The 
experience  of  the  years  181 8  to  1822  afTords  another 
ilhistiation  of  the  great  difficulty  of  adjusting  revenue  to  ex- 
pendilmo  in  a  new  and  rapidly  expanding  nation,  especially 
a  nation  which  relied  for  its  revenue  chiefly  on  import  duties. 
Changes  in  political  or  commercial  relations  result  in  exces- 
sive fluctuations  of  revenue;  thus  in  180$  the  imports, 
mider  restricting  legislation  and  other  causes,  fell  off  by  over 
ISOyOOOyOOO,  while  in  181 6,  in  the  transition  from  war  to 
pcftce,  imports  increased  by  $134,000,000  and  customs  duties 
by  Qcnxly  ^30,000,000  in  a  single  year.     So  too  from  18 18  to 
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1822  the  variations  due  to  commercial  causes  were  almost  as 
sudden  as  those  incident  to  war;  imports  diminished  from 
over  $121,000,000  in  1818  to  about  $87,000,000  in  1819, 
and  in  1821  to  about  one-half  what  they  had  been  three  years 
before.  In  two  years  of  peace,  free  commerce,  and  the  foil 
operation  of  the  United  States  Bank,  the  revenue  from  import 
duties  shrank  more  than  one  third. 

75.    Receipts  and  Ezpenditnres,  1816-1833. 

T3eginning  with  1822  the  treasury  settled  down  to  a  long 
term  of  prosperity.  With  the  exception  of  1824,  when  an 
unusual  payment  was  made  on  account  of  the  Spanish 
claims,  an  annual  surplus  was  turned  in  until  the  difficulties 
of  the  panic  of  1837  disturbed  commerce  and  finance.  The 
receipts  from  customs  were  fairly  constant  in  volume,  and 
this,  together  with  the  steady  growth  in  receipts  from  sales 
of  public  lands,  wiped  out  the  debt  in  1835. 

1'he  ordinary  receipts  of  the  government  1816  to  1833 
were  as  follows  :  — 


Yi;.ir 


Ciistum:* 


I 


I  "i  1  ^ 

*.■;'■, -.'■)7,f''^) 
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^■i,jS<,,.,),i 
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«5i'-<--5-""" 

•<.'l 

1  i.'-'M-'"'" 

1«72 

I/.^S'i/""' 

l^H 

I.).oSS.,^«, 

lS3t 

'  ?."';''■»'- •" 

iHj5 

.:'»»'>/<,•>•!  1 

:8:»» 

J.^.M'-"-* 

.Sj7 

li;,  ;  1. *."■•■  ■ 

1S28 

^■{.SO^.-x-j 

iS.«.> 

2-.>,'-Sl."'" 

iS^O 

iii'iJa.'i-Hi 

iKii 

J4,2?4.<i'-) 

iSu 

rH,4r.<;,r-^i 

1X3^ 

-•'i.O.^Z.'J""' 

Public 
laiuU 


3,  ficrfn  !"«■>) 

I,21J,fKX» 

i;l»i,iii>0 

rjS4/xX? 

1,2  l'>,r>oo 

I..;  iS.tJ-Xi 
I.OlS/wo 
1,517  ,CfOO 

2,623. l<iO 


Miscel- 
laneous 


^.652,000 

5.825,000 

i,8o},ono 

1,14(1,000 

i,non,ooo 

157,000 

840,000 

536,000 

510,000 

5j6,ooo 

526,000 

3,259,000 

540.000 

629,000 

59.^,000 

1,092,000 

779,000 

946,000 


Total 


$47.677iOOO 


The  large  figures  under  "  Miscellaneous,"  181 6-1820,  are 
due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  delayed  internal  and  direct  taxei^ 
as  stated  in  the  table,  page]  140;  and  in    1827    to   recdpO 
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from  Great  Britain  on  account  of  property  seized  during  the 
War  of  1812,  an-.ounting  to  51,205,000. 

After  1S2T  expenditures  for  the  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments varied  little  from  year  to  year ;  while  not  brought  down 
to  the  level  which  prevailed  before  the  war,  the  per  capita 
buTden  was  on  the  whole  no  greater.  Pensions  now  for  the 
first  time  became  an  important  item  in  the  budget ;  by  the  act 
of  March  iS,  1818,  pensions  were  granted  to  all  KevoluCion- 
ary  soldiers  on  the  basis  of  service  and  poverty,  discarding 
the  previous  qualification  of  disability.  Fraudulent  claims  on 
a  large  scale  followed,  which  led  to  an  amendment  of  the  law 
by  requiring  more  rigid  examination  of  an  applicant's  material 
welfare.  Some  beginning  was  maile  in  appropriations  for 
internal  improvements,  a  topic  which  will  be  subsequently 
treated.  The  great  decrease  in  total  expenditures  as  seen  in 
the  following  table  was  due  to  the  reduction  and  final  elimina- 
tion of  interest  charges  on  the  public  debt. 

Expenditures  by  years  iSifi  to  1833  were  as  follows :  — 
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tSSS 
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.,<4ft.ooo 
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•tu 
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A  eompatJBOD  of  the  receipts  with  expenditures  and  the 
uiges  in   the  debt  give   the   following   table  in 
I  of  doUara :  — 
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1 

1 

1 

Receipts 

1 

Year 

Expendi- 
tures 

Surplus 

Dcfidi 

Taxes 

45-7 

Other 

Total 

i     iSir> 

2  0 

47.7 

3«.a 

16.S 

!     1817 

30-7 

2  J 

33.0 

19.9 

13.1 

iSiS 
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3-2 

ai.5 
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i-S 
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4.0 
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iRao 
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•4 

1S21 

13.0 
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M5 
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1S22 
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11 
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16.1 
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16.3 
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iSjo 
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2.2 

34. 8 

15.1 

97 

1M30 
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2.9 
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15.1 
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i8w 

24.2 

4-3 

'*5 
31 .8 

15.2 

«3-3 

lS« 

2.S.4 

3-4 

172 

146 

1S33 

29.0 

4-0 

33-9 

230 

10.9 

1 

76.    Difficulties  in  Mauagement  of  the  Funded  Debt. 

After  1822  the  prinripnl  clifiinilty  in  managing  ihe  debt 
was  due  to  siirplusts  which  constantly  accrued  and  could  not 
be  conveniently  used  in  liquidation  of  the  public  debt  except  by 
the  purchase  of  government  securities  bought  at  a  premium 
in  the  oj)in  market.  As  the  war  loans  for  1812  to  181 6  ran  fijr 
twelve  years,  there  was  little  oj>portunity  for  free  application  of 
surplus  revenue  to  debt  extinguishment.  In  1826  Si9,ooO|O00 
btcame  due;  in  1S27  another  large  block  fell  in, — each 
nuich  more  thin  the  sinking  fund  c<julil  discharge;  in  1829 
and  I'^^o,  however,  no  part  of  the  public  debt  was  to  faO 
due.  ]*»)li(:y  suggested  that  the  excess  of  debt  which  could 
not  be  dischaiged  in  1826  and  1827  should  be  thrown  in 
equal  propoitions  upon  those  years  in  which  nothing  was 
]xiyable.  Three  attempts  consequently  were  made  to  refund 
the  debt  under  provisi.»ns  by  which  annual  payments  might  be 
made  and  the  interest  ciiarge  lowered.  None  of  these  were 
successful  because  of  tlie  low  rate  of  interest  offered,  the  brief 
period  before  redemption,  and  the  growing  activity  in  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  operations  which  afforded  induce- 
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(Its  to  the  investment  of  capital.  Under  the  act  of  May  26, 
!4,  conversions  were  made  into  stock  at  4^  per  cent,  inter- 
;  $4,454,000  redeemable  in  eight  or  nine  years,  and 
cx)o,ooo  redeemable  any  time  after  i  tS3 1 .  Other  slight  con- 
sionSy  $1,539,000,  were  made  under  the  act  of  March  3, 
15.  So  favorable  were  the  finances  that  after  1825,  in  spite 
the  handicap  incident  to  fixed  loans,  the  debt  was  rapidly 
d  off. 

n  reorganizing  the  finances  at  the  close  of  the  war  an 
)ortant  change  was  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sinking 
d.  When  the  annual  payment  was  increased  to  $  10,000,000 
1817  there  stood  on  the  books  of  the  treasury  to  the  credit 
the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  nearly  $34,000,000 
:k  of  fourteen  different  descriptions  and  bearing  seven  differ- 
rates  of  interest ;  interest  as  it  accrued  was  paid  into  the 
d  with  no  other  effect  than  of  adding  to  the  labors  of  those 
>  wished  to  understand  the  accounts  of  the  government. 
icemed  best  to  simplify  the  operations  of  the  fund,  and 
refore  it  was  ordered  that  all  certificates  of  public  debt 
m  redeemed  should  be  destroyed.  •'  In  the  redcmp- 
I  plan  of  1817,"  says  Ross,  ''the  sinking  fund  reaches 
loat  the  extreme  of  simplicity.  It  is  true  the  payment 
behalf  of  the  public  debt  still  went  to  a  separate  account, 
I  was  payable  in  theory  to  a  special  board.  But  the  cun- 
{  and  complicated  apparatus  of  Mamilton  and  the  English 
jicien  had  been  done  away  with.  Tiicre  was  no  fixed 
ment  on  account  of  the  principal  of  the  debt,  no  invio- 
le  appropriation^  no  sinking  fund  composed  of  specific 
OS  of  revenuei  no  contract  with  the  creditors,  no  automatic 
yfK^Miig  machinery,  no  borrowing  on  behalf  of  the  fund, 
hoarding  of  paid-off  debt,  and   no   payment  of  interest 

^  Rotti  Ai.  ffjimer,  Econ.  Assn.,  vol.  7,  p.  384. 
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78.  Struggle  for  Increased  Protection ;  Tariff  of  1824. 

The  principal  financial  question  in  the  decade  1 820-1 S30 
relates  to  the  frequent  changes  in  the  tariff,  which  finally 
reached  an  average  of  duties  entirely  unanticipated  and  dis- 
turbing in  its  results.  The  framing  of  the  successive  schedules, 
however,  was  hardly  a  fiscal  process;  any  full  treatment  of 
tariff  history  during  this  period  would  require  not  only  careful 
inquiry  into  the  economic  development  of  the  country,  but 
also  a  study  of  the  growing  sectional  antagonism  between  the 
North  and  South  and  of  underlying  ])olitical  theories.  The 
tariff  act  of  1816  had  hardly  gone  into  effect  before  it 
vas  regarded  as  incomplete;  for  while  protection  had  been 
granted  to  the  textile  industries,  and  especially  to  cotton 
mamifilctureSy  no  acceptable  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
inm  interest.  American  iron  producers  suffered  competition 
the  one  side  from  England,  whose  pig  and  rolled  iron 
mann&ctured  at  a  lower  cost  of  production  on  account  of 
the  almost  universal  use  of  coke ;  and  on  the  other  from  the 
chaicoal  iron  of  Sweden  and  Russia,  where  forests  were  extensive 
end  labor  was  cheap.  By  a  special  tariff  act  April  20,  181 8, 
||ie  daties  on  iron  were  raised^  and  at  the  same  time^  tHe 
princfple  was  further  recognized  by  postponing  the 
of  the  duties  on  cotton  and  woollens  until  1826. 
'*iSaenced  by  the  industrial  and  financial  distress  of  18 19, 
Caiued  un&vorable  treasury  balances,  Secretary  Crawford 
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recommended  in  successive  reports  a  change  in  the  tariff  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenue,  and  he  distinctly  voiced 
a  protective  note  :  "  It  is  believed  that  the  present  is  a  favorable 
moment  for  affording  effective  protection  to  that  increasing  and 
important  interest  [i.e.,  cotton,  woollen,  and  iron  manufactures] 
if  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  general  interest  of  the 
nation."  It  was  urged  that  higher  duties  would  bring  foreign 
capital  and  labor  to  the  United  States,  and  incorporate  them  into 
the  domestic  resources  of  the  Union.  Manufacturers  also  called 
for  more  generous  protection  because  of  the  fall  of  prices 
which  took  place  with  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and 
also  to  meet  the  rush  of  imports  from  England  at  the  close  of 
the  (Continental  Wars.  In  spite  of  this  open  encouragemeiit 
by  the  administration  the  attempt  in  1820  to  raise  duties  was 
iinsuccossful ;  the  bill  passed  the  House  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Si^^nate  by  one  vote.  The  administration  continued  its  recom- 
mendations for  increase  of  duties,  and  this  question  along 
with  that  of  internal  im])rovements  began  to  affect  nattonal 
parties  and  presidential  campaigns.  In  i824_a  general  revision 
was  entered  upon  ;  further  protection  was]granted  to  the  miaor 
facturers  of  wool,  iron,  hemp,  lead,  and  glass ;  and  duties  were 
raised  on  silk,  linens,  cutlery,  and  spices.  A  specific  duty  wis 
imposed  upon  raw  wool,  and  wool-growers  for  the  first  time 
became  an  important  flictor  in  the  framing  of  American  tarif& 
The  principle  of  minimum  value  was  extended  from  cotton  to 
woollen  goods ;  hemp  manufactures  were  taxed  25  per  cent; 
and  on  cotton  goods  the  minimum  valuation  was  raised  89 
as  to  protect  certain  finer  grades  of  fabric. 

The  clashing  of  sectional  interests  was  clearly  apparent  il 
the    debate   upon    this    measure.      In    general    the   bill  V0 
supported    by   a   combination   of  the   Western   and   Middk 
States,  and  opposed  both  by  the  planting  interests  of  the  Sortfc  ^ 
and    by  commercial   interests  in  the  East.     By  sections  Ik  ■ 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  as  follows:— '     j| 
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Iron,  wool,  hemp,  glass,  and  lead  were  allied  against  com- 
merce. Kentucky  desired  protection  for  its  dew-rotted  hemp, 
which  suffered  from  the  competition  of  the  water-rotted  hemp 
of  Russia ;  the  Middle  States  and  Ohio  desired  a  higher  tax 
on  wool ;  Pennsylvania  was  firm  for  additional  duties  on  iron. 
Id  New  England  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Massachusetts  gave  but  3  votes  in  favor  to  22  in  opposition. 
Webster  at  this  time  represented  a  commercial  district  of 
Boston,  and  his  speeches  well  illustrate  the  attitude  of  the 
navigating  and  importing  interests  of  a  section  of  New  England. 
A  few  years  earlier,  in  1820,  in  a  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall  before 
a  public  meeting  called  to  protest  against  an  increase  of  duties, 
he  declared,  **  I  feel  no  desire  to  push  capital  into  extensive 
manufactures  faster  than  the  general  progress  of  our  wealth 
and  population  propels  it.  I  am  not  in  haste  to  see  Sheffields 
and  Birminghams  in  America.  It  is  the  true  policy  of  govern- 
ment to  suffer  the  different  pursuits  of  society  to  take  their  own 
course,  and  not  to  give  excessive  bounties  or  encouragements 
to  one  over  another."  And  in  1824  his  speech  in  Congress 
in  favor  of  freedom  of  trade  was  exhaustive,  and  proved  to  be 
a  troublesome  stumbling-block  when  New  England  later 
changed  to  the  protective  principle.  Owing  to  the  protest  of 
nch  leaders  the  act  of  1824  fell  far  short  of  the  protection 
proposed  in  the  bill  originally  introduced.  The  woollen  mnnu- 
facturers  complained  of  the  inconsistent  treatment  of  their 
staple;  for  the  duty  on  raw  wool  had  been  increased  more 
than  that  on  the  finished  product,  and  the  sheep  flocks  in  the 
United  States  could  not  supply  more  than  one-half  of  the  wool 
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-  :-f  ,:?s:.    The  duty  on  imported  woollens,  the  cost  of  which 
i\.-ee:tui  ^^^i  cents  per  yard,  was  raised  from  2^  to  33J4 
v.:  V -.:::. :  i he  tax  on  raw  wool  was  increased  from  a  level  ad 
■.  .-...^rcn  rate  of  15  per  cent,  to  a  progressively  increasing  dotf 
V. :  ;o  jior  cent,  on  all  wool  costing  over  10  cents  per  pound, 
.- -.-.v!.  this,  it  was  i-stini:Ued,  destroyed  at  least  5  per  cent,  of  the 
r.^ vv  vluty  on  tluth.     There  is  thus  early  seen  an  illustration  of 
:ho  dirficiiliy  —  absolutt-ly  insoluble  —  of  adjusting  the  interests 
».^t*  wool-growers  and  cloth    manufacturers  to  their  common 
sitisfaclion.      Wool    manufacturers   complained    also    of  the 
«.:.i:ics  on  the  riw  materials  entering  into  their  business,  such 
.IS  olive  oil  and  easiile  soap,    and  when  they  looked  abroad 
tlu-y  saw  new  evils  to  contend  with.     England  had  reduced 
:'.cr  iliity  on  raw  wool,  giving  to  manufacturers  of  that  country 
a:i    advantage    in    foreign    com])etition   which    they    had   not 
I:iiiierto  enjoyed. 

riie  oil  ;il)ii^e  of  iin  lervahi.ition  of  imports  was  growing 
\.»re  r^erii'iH,  so  that  llie  srhednle  of  ad  valorem  duties  did 
:i  't  :;ive  the  dei^'ice  of  ])rt)teetii)n  which  might  have  been 
evi>«(  :<(1.  A  l.iim'  part,  ^0Inc  say  four-fifths,  of  the  wool 
iiMiuif.ie:urrs  w<re  iin|>oited  by  and  on  account  of  foreigners, 
a  practif  c  \\\\u  h  alfordcd  opportunity  for  extremely  low  valua- 
ti.Mis.  riu'  inlii-^iii  il  <  ri^is  of  j,§2^  in  Kngland  also  ser\'eil 
tv>  throw  upon  ihr  Xnurican  market  a  large  amount  of  goods 
to  he  sold  at  b  inlvtupt  priees,  and  embarrassment  was  occa- 
sioned by  ovn  (Ap  in>ion  of  industry  after  the  long  period  of 
ilepressiou,  wiii(  h  in  \i\Any  instances  led  to  a  ruinous  domestic 
competition. 

79.   Tariff  of  182a 

.  From  1S.24  there  was  unceasing  agitation  of  the  tariff,  headed 
.  by  the  woollen  maniifaciureis,  who  insisted  upon  higher  duties. 
Massachusetts  now  t(^ok  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion, 
and  Webster's  coiistiiH  nt>  imposed  upon  him  the  awkward  duty 
of  presenting  to  the  1  loti-e  of  Rcj^resentatives  resolutions  passed 
by  the  legislature  asking  ft)r  further  protection  to  woollens.     In 
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i8j;,  the  so-called  Mallary  bill  was  reported  in 
hnony  with  these  demaods ;  it  aimed  p.irticulirly  at  a  full 
thmcni  or  the  minimum  principle  ;  bill,  though  it  passed 
f  Hou»c,  It  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
e-pRsidcnt,  Calhoun.  The  failure  of  ihe  Mallary  bill  led 
i  an  ImporUnt  di^'vclopment  in  the  coniesi  for  higher  duties, 
ID  spile  of  the  fact  that  business  had  regained  its  courage  after 
ilic  slighi  dcpre^^sion  of  1815-1826,  and  thai  prosperity  at  the 
mcni  seemed  wide-spread.  '  The  cotton  industry  had  be- 
:  thorouglily  csUblisbed  during  this  period;  a  be- 
ing had  been  made  in  the  exportation  of  cotton  goods  ; 
J  the  coUon  luanufaclurcrs  were  not  eager  for  a  reviiion  of 
The  experience  of  seventy  years  has  shown  th.it 
I  Ibr  isastance  from  government  cannot  stand  isolated 
0  their  special  menu,  but  thai  the  demand  of  one  interest 
f  up  appeals  from  alL  Tlie  agitation  by  the  woollen  in- 
asequently  led  lo  a  general  campaign  for  increased 
li  in  1817  a  convention  of  ihe  friends  of  protection 
I  hcU  in  Harrisburg,  and  a  scheme  for  a  thorough-going 
!Clm  policy  was  set  forth  in  a  memorial  to  Congress  and 
Isn  addtCH  to  the  people. 

e  cnbrgemeni  of  ihe  plan  of  attach  so  as  to  tnchide  the 
llllc  circle  of  manufacturing  interests  led  to  unfore.secti 
I  cuto plications  and  intrigues,  which  in  turn  resulted 
I  UiUTact,  approved  as  a  whole  by  few  if  any  of  the  inielli- 
I  RdvDcates  of  the  protective  principle,  and  calculated  to 
'  B  tnlcnscst  irritilion  on  the  part  of  sections  and  in- 
X  not  directly  bcn;fitcd.  Clay,  Adams,  and  Jackson  were 
mlidain  for  the  presidency,  and  the  tarilf  question  was 
to  Mcb  prominence  in  the  contest  that  it  became 
arj  for  each  lo  malce  a  public  statement  of  his  position. 
t  M  the  reconl  went  there  was  bltle  to  choose ;  ihcy  were 
roiectionlsis ;  Clay  ami  .'^dams  were  advocates  and  propa- 
^AadeienfaclcKon  m  1814,  in  a  letter  much  i.i Iked  about, 
Efraidtly  staled  liis  approval  of "  adequate  and  fair  protection." 
U|  Uie  changes  on  the  home  market  idea  and  concluded 
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that  "  it  is  time  we  should  become  a  little  more  Americanized, 
and,  instead  of  feeding  the  paupers  and  laborers  of  Europe, 
feed  our  own,  or   else   in  a   short  time   by   continuing  our 
present  policy  we  shall  all  be  paupers  ourselves,"     Jackson's 
friends  apparently,  however,  thought   it  wise  in   1828  to  be 
more  wary,  and  so  clinch  Jackson's  election  to  the  presidency; 
it  would  not  do  to  alienate  a  possible  following  in  the  North* 
while  in  the  Southern  States  with  the  growing  hostility  to  pro- 
tection   no    candidate    openly  avowing  the  newer  protection 
as  the  guide   of  his  political   life    could   hope    for    success. 
Recourse  was  consequently  had  to  political  strategy,  which  it 
was  hoped  would  prevent    legislation    and    sufficiently  hebg 
public  opinion  to  make  it  easy  for  Jackson's  friends  to  win 
sup])ort  both  Xorth  and  South. 

The  details  of  this  intrigue  are  well  worth  recounting,  for 
they  illustrate  the  willingness  of  politicians  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  century  to  sacrifice  clear-cut  conviction  to 
political  expediency.  .At  the  time  no  satisfactory  explanatioP 
was  given  for  the  astonishing  law  of  1828,  but  later  Calboon 
publirly  stated  the  facts  as  he  understood  them.  The  Houie 
committee  on  manufactures  was  so  organized  as  to  gift 
control  to  the  friends  of  Van  Buren,  who  were  supporting 
Jackson  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  The  plot  was 
to  report  a  bill  protective  in  character  but  carrying  such  high 
duties  on  raw  materials  that  it  would  be  extremely  buidcs- 
sonie  to  the  manufacturers  of  New  England ;  the  dissatisfied 
elements  were  then  expected  to  join  with  the  South,  which 
was  oj)poscd  to  protection  in  any  form,  and  their  combined 
effort  could  prevent  the  passage  of  any  bill.  Thus  the  prestige 
of  Adams  and  Clay  would  be  weakened  and  Jackson  would  »< 
be  committed.  Mcl)uf)ie  on  a  later  occasion  confessed  as  to 
his  motives  in  regard  to  the  measure,  '*  We  saw  that  this  system  v! 
of  protection  was  about  to  assume  gigantic  proportions  and  10  '') 
devour  the  substance  of  the  country,  and  we  decided  to  f^ 
such  ingredients  in  the  chalice  as  would  poison  the 
and  commend  it  to  his  own  lips." 
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The  first  part  of  the  program  was  successfully  carried  out ; 
the  Committee's  bill  recommended  an  increase  not  only  on 
hammered  and  bar  iron,  but  also  on  pig  and  rolled  iron,  con- 
cerning which  even  the  Harrisburg  protectionist  convention 
had  made  no  request.  The  duty  on  hemp,  which  was  in- 
creased nominally  in  behalf  of  the  Kentucky  product,  naturally 
added  to  the  expense  of  rope-makers,  shipbuilders,  and  ship- 
owners, and  the  duty  on  wool  was  changed  to  a  mixed  specific 
and  ad  valorem  duty,  in  order  to  make  effective  the  taxation 
of  the  coarse  and  cheaper  varieties  of  wool  in  the  production 
of  which  American  farmers  took  little  interest.  On  coarse 
woollen  goods,  used  largely  by  the  slaves  in  the  South,  low 
duties  were  continued,  but,  what  was  more  objectionable,  the 
minimum  valuation  for  the  first  time  was  applied  to  woollens. 
The  Harrisburg  convention  recommended  that  all  woollen 
goods  between  40  cents  and  J2.50  a  yard  be  valued  at  the 
higher  sum;  the  committee,  however,  inserted  a  minimum 
point  at  {i.oo;  recommended  doubling  the  duty  on  molasses, 
and  struck  out  the  customary  drawback  on  exported  rum 
which  had  been  distilled  from  imported  molasses.  These 
provisions  were  obviously  oppressive  to  many  established  in- 
dustries in  the  North  and  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  burdens  were  made  so  heavy  that  a  revolt  would 
follow. 

The  plans  miscarried ;  the  bill  was  indeed  made  odious,  but 
■tiong  was  the  protective  sentiment  that  the  measure  found 
in  each  branch  of  Congress.  Its  predominating 
protection  to  the  woollen  manufacturers,  and  the  meas-  - 
we  ia  fieqoendy  referred  to  as  the  "  Woollen  Tariff.*'  Raw' 
wod  also  received  further  protection ;  under  the  act  of  1824  \t\ 
waataKed  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  under  this  bill  it  was, 
aabjcct  both  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent,  and  to  a 
specific  duty  of  4  cents  a  pound,  —  the  first  compound  duty  in 
t^  tariflb  of  the  United  States.  With  some  exceptions  all 
Den  cloths  paid  45  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  all  cloths  costing 
uto  exceed  50  cents  were  valued  at  that  sum,  doths  costing 
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-  .J  ^i.jo  .vcre  valufii  .i:  5: .:•..  ::>-  costing  5i.oou[> 

^    vvf^  value  1  at  Si.^o,  :::  *-.  Vivr^^-:  52.50  and  S4.00 

.;•.  ;   54.00,  and  th-jsc  ex.-.i.:.-'.^  5-:.:o  in  value  were 

,      ".r  -:'."F!i.  ad  valorem.     V.'e  ;■.::.-  :r.  :hi>  complicated 

r  i«.ii'.\:'i!y  an  extension  :■:*  :'..r  r.:::'.::v.-m  princij)le  first 

•:oii.»na  in   1816.     T/.r  -.r.-er.-.r.  :f  .i  minimum  at 

%.  >  :•.••-:  .r.ied  bv  manv  I.»^u:Jc:iJ^-:^:5  ..5  .1  traitorous  blow 

«:e:r.  ;    it  offered  a  trre..:  :e:::::a".::n  to  undervalue 

x'l  cj.<:  above  the  Si. 00  I::v..:  5J-  2^  :o  secure  the  ad- 

,K   lao  luwcr   rate,   an  i   the  ::-u':5  ouicklv  showed 

-.  ..-    ir.    fran'lulent  undervalii.iii.ns.      In    spile  of  the 

'  •.  .A'Te-^sril  di^ijipointment  oi  w.^^'.'.en  manufacturers  at 

•.^'  \.\n-  .\K'\  of  1.S2S  in  later  years  came  to  hold  a  proud 

•:!  \\\  the  hoarts  of  protectionists. 

■•■  ■•"  a.i  of  ].^2S    repre>'.-nieii  :hc   :.:^l:-^--^>;^r  "'*-'"'^'  of 

.  .•   '.-.  ji-lai<.):i  !)«fore  tin-  Civil  \V.;r  :   r.  was  generally 

■:••.;.'  i,  an<i  deri-ivt  ]y  termed  the  ■'  i;'..u-k  'I\ir::T'"  and  the 

•  v^:"  A')  >niin:.ti;n^."      It  al<i  led  to  im:-v:rtant  political 

:n  \\\  tile    level  jpnunt  of  nuliihc.-.tii.'n  in  Soviih  Carolina. 

•\    i'^^4.  so  in  1S28.  the  votes  im  il'.e  t.-irirT  do  not  throw 

^  l:^'/.:  »)n  p.irty  «»{»iiii. )n  .  >ii]>port  was  sectional  as  well  as 

'■  -I.  .^s  :<  seen  in  tl'.r  f  )'.lo\vinL;  distribution  of  the  voles 

e    ilou^e  -if  Represent.;ti\es  :  — 
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•   ■!i  liu"  So'ith  there  wa-  ^trons:  opposition  to  the  tariff,  and 

•,  •  :    Senate  lUnton  of  Missouri  an«l  R.  M.  Johnson  of 

.  N*   voted  in  its  fivor.     It  also  received  the  support  of 

\    •.'jorn  Dem  erats.  Van   Buren,    Buchanan,   and  Slas 
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Wright.  In  the  House  the  entire  delegation  of  Kentucky, 
Clay's  State,  voted  in  favor,  while  Jackson's  State,  Tennessee, 
was  unanimously  against  it.  Massachusetts,  which  had  vigor- 
ously engaged  in  manufacturing  under  the  stimulus  of  the  tariff 
of  1824,  was  now  divided  :  its  delegation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  almost  solidly  against  it,  while  Webster  in  the 
Senate  made  a  powerful  speech  in  its  support,  and  confessed  his 
conversion  to  the  protective  doctrine  under  stress  of  circum- 
stances; since  New  England  had  accepted  the  act  of  1824, 
and  had  entered  upon  manufactures  with  an  earnest  purpose, 
the  nation  was  bound  to  fulfil  the  hopes  which  had  been 
extended. 

80.  Intense  Opposition  to  the  TaiifL 

The  act  of  1828  rekindled  in  the  Southern  States  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  protective  policy.  A  contest  was  inevitable,  for 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  South  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
were  profoundly  different.  The  South  with  its  natural  advan-  / 
tages  for  the  growing  of  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  and  with  / 
abundant  rude  slave  labor,  was  devoted  solely  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  few  staple  agricultural  commodities,  and  witnessed 
with  indifference  if  not  with  impatience  the  building  up  of 
diversified  industries  and  manufacturing  cities.  Indifference 
and  impatience  were  converted  into  open  hostility  as  soon  as 
it  was  felt  that'  this  development  was  at  the  expense  of  its 
own  pB0fit.  By  her  natural  resources  the  South  was  equipped 
for  a  ma^ficent  development  of  manufactures.  The  two  great 
law  materials  cotton  and  iron  belonged  to  her  inheritance ; 
she  had  abundant  water-power  and  fuel;  but  the  institution 
<rf  davexy  necessarily  restricted  the  productive  genius  of  the 
Sooth  and  forced  her  industries  into  grooves  from  wliich  there 
then  seemed  no  escape.  The  interest  of  the  South  obviously 
kf  in  free  trade  with  England,  which  was  its  principal  cus- 
tomer for  cotton,  hempi  and  tobacco ;  and  it  was  ingeniously 
that  a  tax  on  imports  was  in  incidence  a  tax  on 
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In  this  report  also  reappears  the  argument  that  duties  on 
goods  imported  were  practically  paid  by  the  producers,  since 
the  exports  paid  for  the  imports.  Inasmuch  as  the  exports 
were  chiefly  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  it  followed  from  this 
view  tiiat  the  burden  of  im^wrt  duties  rested  on  the  Solth. 
A  minority  report  signed  by  two  members  of  this  committee 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  prices.  A 
rival  report  submitted  April  27.  18,^2.  by  Louis  McLane, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  may  be  regarded  as  the  program  of 
the  administration;  it  proposed  to  reduce  the  average  rate 
of  duty  from  44  to  27  per  cent.,  to  reduce  the  duty  on  wool 
to  5  per  cent,  and  on  woollens  to  20  per  cent.,  and  to  abolish 
the  minimum  system  on  woollens  except  as  to  the  lowest 
(inalitios.  Neither  of  the  two  propositions  could  rally  a 
suirn:ient  sui)port,  and  joim  Qninry  Adams,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  manufiictures,  waii  invited  to  draw  up 
a  bill.  Much  against  his  will  he  complied  in  a  systematic 
report,  dealing  with  the  whole  qiiestion  both  from  history 
and  economic  argument;  and  finally  he  submitted  a  scheme 
of  proif(:lit)n  with  an  elimination  of  the  more  exasperating 
tVaiurcs  ol  the  tariff  of  1.S2S. 

m 

In  ilic  end,  out  of  this  maze  of  conflicting  opinions, 
euieiged  the  tariff  act  of  July  14,  1S32,  closely  ba^ed  on 
Adams's  report.  In  substance  the  act  abolished  the  5}'j- 
tein  of  miiiluunn  valuuion  ;  reduced  the  duties  on  hemp  and 
iron,  and  a'-iniitted  free  flax  and  wool  worth  less  than  8 
cents  a  pound.  As  Taussig  observes,  "The  protective  8)[j 
tein  was  put  back  in  the  main  to  where  it  had  been  in  1824. 
The  result  was  to  clear  the  tariff  of  the  excrescences  which 
had  grown  on  it  in  182S,  and  to  put  it  in  a  form  in  which  the 
proLeetionists  could  adv<;cate  its  permanent  retention."  Cer- 
tainly the  reduction  of  duties  was  not  based  on  any  theoiy 
of  free  trade.  Reveiuic  was  still  to  be  derjyed  chiefly  from 
articles  requiiing  protection,  and  so  far  forth  Clay's  fundainentil 
principle  was  endorsed ;  indeed,  the  tax^  on  woollens  was 
raised,  and  for  the  first  time  woollen  yarn  was  taxed.    Tbc 
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philosophy  of  protection  was  also  clearly  enunciated  in  all  its 
sections,  and  the  spirit  of  nullification  was  aroused  if  anything 
to  a  higher  pitch.  By  geographical  divisions  the  vote  in  the 
House  on  the  tariff  of  1832  was  as  follows  :  — 


In  favor 

Opposed 

New  Enj(l.iiid  States 
Middle  butes      .     . 

West 

South 

Southwest  .... 

Total 

»7 
52 

18 

27 
iS 

133 

«7 

18 

0 

»7 
3 

65 

The  vote  in  the  South  as  a  whole  was  equally  divided,  owing 
to  the  strong  support  which  the  measure  received  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina ;  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  the  op- 
position was  great. 


82.  Nullification ;  Compromise  Tarifil 

After  Jackson  attained  the  presidency  he  was  guarded  in 
his  deliverances  in  regard  to  the  tariff;  in  his  successive  an- 
nual messages  he  suggested  certain  changes,  but  he  did  not 
protest  against  the  tariff  of  1828  as  many  of  his  Southern  sup- 
poiters  expected,  nor  did  he  defeat  the  taritT  measure  of  1832. 
After  his  second  election  in  1832  he  dwelt  more  earnestly  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  revision ;  but  Sou^i  Carolina  did  not  wait  for 
kgialationi  and  on  November  24,  the  very  month  of  the  elec-  / 
tion^  paifged  a  nullification  ordinance  providing  **  that  the 
tariff  lair  of  1828,  and  the  amendment  to  the  same  of  1832, 
are  null  and  void  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  this  State,  its 
oflfeen  and  citizens."  It  was  also  declared  that  no  collection 
of  die  duties  enjoined  by  that  law  should  be  permitted  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  after  February  1,  1S33  ;  neither  should 
flu  appeal  from  a  South  Carolina  court  to  a  Federal  court  be 
in  any  case  arising  from  this  legislation ;  and  all  offi- 
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cers  and  jurors  were  to  take  an  oath  to  abide  by  this  provis- 
ion ;  goods  seized  by  custom-house  officers  could  be  replevined 
by  State  officers. 

This  summary  action  of  South  Carolina  was  quickly  met  by 
Jackson's  ringing  proclamation  under  date  of  December  lo, 
1833  ;  Governor  Hayne  issued  a  proclamation  in  return,  and 
Calhoun,  in  order  to  be  free  in  his  action,  resigned  the  vice- 
presidency  and  was  immediately  elected  senator.  Although 
Jackson  was  decisive  in  his  rebuke  of  nullification  he  showed 
a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  Secretary  Mcl^ne  submitted  recom- 
mendations which  were  made  the  basis  of  a  congressional 
measure  known  as  the  Verplanck  Bill,  and  reported  by  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  December  27.  The  pro- 
posed measure  was  sweeping  in  its  provisions,  and  to  protec* 
tionists  appeared  to  be  a  radical  change  of  policy  endangering 
the  manufacturing  system  as  a  whole.  In  the  first  place  it 
proposed  to  reduce  the  annual  revenue  from  J2 7,000,000  to 
S 1 5,000,000  ;  secondly,  and  more  serious,  duties  were  to  be 
reduced  at  once,  without  giving  to  the  manufacturers  ade- 
quate time  to  adjust  themselves.  No  doubt  this  bill  wonhl 
have  satisfied  tlie  extremists  of  South  Carolina,  but  to  Ae 
supporters  of  the  American  system  it  signified  an  industnd 
disaster.  In  this  emergencv  Clay  appeared  with  a  new  bO 
known  in  history  as  the  rom|)romise  ta^iflTof  1833  ;  at  bot|Dil 
it  recognize*  1  the  j^rinciple  of  a  horizontal  rate  which  Ai 
nullifiers  of  tlie  South  regarded  as  essential  to  revision,  bnt  i 
was  to  be  so  gradual  in  its  eff^ts  as  to  give  manufiutiMp 
time  to  adjujit  their  business  to  the  change.  11 

Although  the  political  necessity  of  a  settlement  aloqg  BM^/j 
of  concession  was  generally  recognized,  the  measure  w»l|Bt \\ 
easily  passed.     New  luigland  and  the    Middle    States  Ml 
committed  too  far  to  protection  to  be  willing  to  yield,  andai 
West  divided  about  evenly.     By  sections  the  vote  in  the  Hooie 
was  as  follows  :  — 
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lof.™ 

Oppowd 

sJab'indEk»ib«M 

i 

•1 

Toul        .... 

ilg 

M 

'■'The  act  provided  for  a  gener_al  reduction  of  all  duties  ex-  I 
(iing  JO  per  cenl. ;   between    1834  and    1841  duties  were  I 
!.e  reduced  by  a  bienni.1l  excision  of  one-tenth  percent.  I 
_:    the    excess    percenuge    above  20    per   cent.;    and    then 
iu  Janunry  and  July,   1842,  the  remaining  excess  was  to  be 
itruck  off.  The  liiw  also  enlarged    the  free  list;  but  on  the 
Mbn  hand  the  tariff  party  by  strenuous  insistence  provided 
fui  home  valuation  of  goods  imported  after  1^41,  and  secured 
tlie  abolition  iftcr  1842  of  the  credit  system  for  payment  of 
datin. 

Cby*S  motives  in  fathering  the  act  of  iZ^z  are  complex  and 
peiha|M  not  wholly  consistent*;  perhaps  he  realized  that  the 
opposition  majority  in  the  next  Congress  would  probably  over- 
throw  the  protective  system,  and  that  if  there  were  to  be  a 
change  it  >hould  be  gradual  instead  of  summ.iry  in  its  action, 
and  consequently  less  injurious  to  capital  which  had  been 
recently  invested.  He  probably  wishetl  10  prevent  a  serious 
hnak  with  South  Carolina,  which  might  give  Jackson  an  op- 
liiy  to  wield  military  power.  Perhaps  also,  as  has  been 
te<I,  he  had  no  expectation  that  the  unifumi  zo  per 
I  nte  would  ever  go  into  effect. 
e  pudlion  of  other  statesmen  on  this  measure  is  deserv- 
f  fuuiag  cotninent.  Webster  strictly  opposed  this  tariff, 
[  (hat  the  essence  of  the  protective  principle  l.iy  in 
dBcriinitutloo  between  various  classes  of  imports  which  would 
^fUMle  inoperative  by  accepting  a  horizontal  regulation. 
~  I,  Webcter  held  that  it  was  not  only  unwise  but  uncon- 
1  fcc  Coagrcu  to  bind  itself  for  a  term  of  years ;  but. 
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more  than  all,  he  was  controlled  by  his  hostility  to  the  States- 
rights  philosophy.  He  would  not  yield  to  the  South  whfle 
nuUification  was  rampant;  any  compromise  seemed  to  him 
a  retlection  upon  the  true  constitutional  principles  of  unity 
and  sovereignty  which  he  so  valiantly  upheld.  To  Calhoun 
the  measure  was  acceptable,  partly  because  he  was  persuaded 
of  the  futility  of  longer  carr}ung  on  the  struggle  against  Jack- 
son, and  partly  because  the  bill  contained  at  bottom  the 
principle  for  which  the  South  was  contending. 
\  The  tariff  of  1 833  is  of  particular  interest  since  it  contem- 
j  plated  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties  which  might  give  time 
if  to  the  capitil  and  labor  of  the  country  to  adjust  theroselvei 
'I  to  the  change  ;  even  the  first  modification  was  not  to  gqinto 
•  effect  imlil  nin^*  months  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  Fiscal 
experts,  liuwever,  have  generally  been  sceptical  over  horizontal 
reductions  of  tariff  duties,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  what  will  be  the  incidence  of  taxation  when  rates  art 
cut  uniformly  on  commodities  varying  in  their  supply  and  use. 
A  30  per  cent,  rale,  fv)r  example,  may  be  prohibitory;  whik 
a  re'liK  tion  to  a  20  per  cent,  rate  may  allow  foreign  goods  to 
compete  freely  wiih  the  domestic  product.  It  is  difficult  to 
e:ilim.ite  the  merits  of  the  compromise  tarifT  act  as  a  prodoccr 
of  revenue,  since  it  never  went  into  complete  effect.  Tbe 
disturbances  to  commerce,  banking,  and  general  busines 
extenuin*,'  from  1S34  to  1.S38  were  so  violent  and  due  to  lo 
many  cau^>es  that  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  the  inQueiioe 
of  the  tariff. 

The  com])romise  tariff  has  one  unique  interest  in  legisift- 
tion  because  it  is  one  of  the  few  measures  designeil  to  lijiH 
the  freei]om  of  future  Congresses  over  the  revenue.  The 
act  was  repeatedly  referred  to  as  an  inviolable  promise,  mbA 
Calhoun  for  exami)lc  maintained  this  so  earnestly  that  be 
was  unwilling  later  to  abolish  the  admittedly  unequal  and 
odious  salt  tax,  for  fear  that  any  change  whatever  wooB 
in  the  future  give  the  manufacturing  interests  an  exctue  tP 
reopen  the  whole  tariff  controversy.    The  average  rates  d 
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duty  on  dutiable  goods  beginning  with  1821,  the  first  year  in 
which  statistics  permit  such  comparison,  were  as  follows :  — 


Year 

Per  cent. 

Year 

Per  cent 

1831 

m 

1832 

33.8" 

1823 

1833 

31  9* 

1823 

32.7  • 

i»34 

336 

1824 

37-5' 

«835 

3'».o 

i8a5 

37'«     • 

1836 

31.6 

1836 

34.6 

i«37 

25-3 

1827 
1828 

41.3* 

183S 

37-8 

30-3' 

•«39 

29,9 

1829 

44-3   . 

1840 

.30.4 

1830 

4M.8 

1841 

.32-a 

1831 

40.8 

1S42 

23- « 

1  Tariff  increase. 


'  Tariff  revision. 


'  Compromise  tariff. 


k.  to  *  1 1)1 


83.  ProblemB  of  CoBtoiiiB  AdministratiGn. 

The  tariff  act  of  1833  planned  important  changes  in  the 
admioistrative  collection  of  customs  duties.  The  difficulty  in 
■ecuring  a  fair  valuation  of  the  goods  im|)orted  was  increasing 
year  by  year,  and  became  more  serious  as  soon  as  ad  valorem 
lates  instead  of  specific  duties  constituted  a  considerable  part 
of  the  tariff  schedules.  Before  181 6  the  value  of  goods  was 
awom  to  by  the  person  making  the  entry,  on  the  basis  of  an 
lying  invoice,  but  when  protection  was  accepted  in 
the  need  of  accurate  valuations  was  more  acutely 
Cek;  authority  was  consequently  given  in  18  r  8  to  the 
■ecietary  of  the  treasury  to  make  an  appraisement  of  the 
goods  in  case  there  were  a  suspicion  of  a  fraudulent  valuation. 
Disboiiest  returns  might  be  effected  by  false  measurements ; 
or  by  returning  the  average  for  the  actual  cost  of  goods  in  a 
■used  package ;  or  by  intentional  undervaluations.  Another 
irMgularityy  not  necessarily  dishonest,  came  from  consignments 
of  goods  by  foreign  manufacturers  to  agents  in  America  with 
llifoicci  based  upon  manufacturers'  costs  but  decidedly  lower 
duui  the  valuation  placed  upon  similar  goods  purchased  by 
~  Bfltieani  in  foreign  markets;  the  home  manufacturer  was  thus 
Dod  9t  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  his  foreign  rival. 
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An  aggravated  form  of  this  practice  was  developed  in  the 
so-called  auction  system,  by  means  of  which  the  surphis  hold- 
ings of  English  manufacturers  accumulated  during  the  long 
war  with  France  were  consigned  and  dumped  on  the  American 
market  at  ruinous  prices.  This  system  not  only  led  to  State 
legislation  for  the  control  and  even  suppression  of  auctions^ 
but  had  much  to  do  with  intensifying  the  protective  sentiment 
of  that  period.  In  the  hope  of  reducing  these  evils  a  law  was 
therefore  enacted  in  1823  substituting  for  the  words  "actual 
cost.**  in  the  oath  required  of  the  importer,  the  phrase  "just 
and  true  valuation  of  the  goods  at  their  fair  market  value  " ; 
this  change  did  not  remove  reasons  for  complaint,  and  later 
the  discretionary  power  of  the  treasury  department  in  ordering 
an  ap])raiscment  was  made  mandatory  in  all  cases  where  ad 
valorem   rates  were  levied. 

A  further  mark  of  dissatisfaction  is  the  provision  in  the 
compromise  tiriflf  of  1S33  that  a  home  valuation  of  goods 
imported  be  adopted  after  June  30,  1S42.  The  clause  was 
inserted  in  order  to  include  freight  as  a  part  of  the  cost,  and 
thus  to  increase  the  protection.  Owing  to  political  changes 
caused  later  by  Tyler's  erratic  administration,  the  principle 
was  not  given  a  trial,  and  later  during  the  free-trade  period 
inaugurated  in  1846  it  was  so  sharply  criticised  that  the 
proposition  was  allowed  to  drop.  The  chief  objection  made 
to  hi)me  valuation  was  that  it  would  inevitably  cause  differ- 
ent valuations  of  the  same  goods  at  different  ports,  thus  vio- 
lating the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  which 
declares  that  '*all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States,"  and  that  "no  prefer- 
ence shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue 
to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another."  With  kss 
reason  it  was  held  that  the  practice  would  give  special  oppor- 
tunities for  fraud,  since  importers  by  fictitious  or  speculative 
transactions  might  control  the  market  value  at  their  respective 
ports,  and  thus  fix  the  basis  of  the  duties  to  be  paid. 

Another  and  a  permanent   change   incorporated  into  the 
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compromise  tariff  was  the  abolition  of  credits  to  importers. 
The  losses  to  the  government  untie r  the  generous  system  of 
granting  credits  secured  by  bonds  had  been  less  than  might 
have  been  expected;  of  $781,000,000  secured  in  duties  in 
the  period,  1 789-1830,  the  loss  was  less  than  ;>6,ooo,ooo. 
Nevertheless  there  was  possibility  of  large  loss ;  and  it  was 
unbusiness-like  and  inconsistent  with  sound  administration  for 
the  government  indirectly  to  loan  capital  to  a  i)articular  mer- 
cantile interest.  A  still  more  serious  defect  from  a  fiscal 
point  of  view  was  that  the  credit  system  interfered  with  a 
proper  adjustment  of  expenditures  to  revenue ;  it  made  it 
well-nigh  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  prompti- 
tude the  effect  of  a  nevv  tariff  or  to  take  immediate  advantage 
of  a  commercial  revival  and  increased  imports.  After  i«S42, 
therefore,  credits  were  abolished,  and  the  change  to  cash  pay- 
ments was  intended  somewhat  to  stiffen  the  protective  system 
and  to  compensiite  for  the  lower  rates  which  the  compromise 
of  1833  prescribed  after  1842. 


84.    Analysis  of  Tariff  Reasoning. 

From  the  enactment  of  the  compromise  act  of  1833  until 
1861  the  only  warm  contest  over  the  tariff  was  tluit  in  1846. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  it  is  worth  while  briefly  to  state 
lome  of  the  arguments  which  had  been  developed  in  favor 
and  in  opposition  to  protection  of  industry  by  the  government. 
In  the  early  debates  on  this  subject  what  may  be  termed  the 
"natioQ^  independence"  argument  was  a  favorite  an!  was 
IbiciUj  used  in  popular  appeals  to  patriotic  constituents. 
It  was  held  disgraceful  that  the  United  States  should  depend 
qpon  foreign  nations  for  any  articles  of  consumption ;  that 
independence  in  industry  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  inde- 
pendence in  political  life.  Europe  in  those  days  was  much 
fiuther  off  than  it  is  to-day;  and  the  inconvenience  of  obtain- 
ing supplies  was  incomparably  greater  than  at  the  present  time. 
Even  Hamilton  was  somewhat  influenced  by  the  argument; 
^esideJBt  Washington  set  it  forth  in  his  inaugural  address  in 
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1 789,  when  he  advised  his  countrymen  "  to  promote  such 
manufactures  as  tend  to  render  them  independent  of  others 
for  essentials,  particularly  military  suppUes,"  and  again  more 
definitely  in  the  annual  address  in  1 796  ;  even  if  commodi- 
ties should  by  a  tariff  cost  more  in  time  of  peace,  the  security 
and  independence  thence  arising  would  prove  an  ample  com- 
pensation. Succeeding  presidents  referred  to  this  advantage 
with  equal  approbation,  as  for  example  Madison  in  the  annua! 
messages  of  1810  and  1815  and  Monroe  in  those  of  181 7  and 
1823;  while  Clay  in  1S20  endeavored  to  attract  support  for 
the  American  system  by  contemptuously  referring  to  the 
United  States  as  an  English  colony  of  commercial  slaves. 

Tlie  argument  for  the  creation  of  a  home  market  to  con- 
sume the  surplus  products  of  the  farmers  was  early  advanced, 
as  by  Hamilton  in  his  great  report  on  manufactures;  and 
Inter  by  President  Madison  in  1815  and  President  Monroe  in 
1817.  M^athcw  Carey  by  practical  illustration  pointed  out 
llie  great  advantngi's  which  agriculture  had  derived  from  the 
vicinity  of  nKuuifartiirt-s  at  Harmony,  Providence,  and  Pitts- 
burgh. Finally  the  argument  was  presented  in  a  more  precise 
fi)rin  :  whiii  the  pc:ice  of  1815  changed  the  course  of  trade 
it  was  urged  that  Muroj)o  could  no  longer  consume  the  surplus 
agricultural  protluce  of  the  United  States,  for  the  American 
|)owers  of  production  were  increasing  in  a  ratio  four  times 
greater  th.in  the  foreign  power  of  consumption;  and,  even  if 
f.jrcign  UiUions  r.oujd  consume  the  surplus  products  of  the 
United  States,  they  wouM  prefer  adherence  to  their  own  re- 
strictive laws ;  therefore  the  l^'nited  Stamps  m^st  create  I 
home  nvM-kLt.  Kven  Jackson  preached  this  doctrine  :  "Draw 
from  agriculture  the  superabundant  labor ;  employ  it  ,in 
mechanism  and  manufictures, — thereby  creating  a  hone 
market  for  your  breadstnlfs  and  distributing  labor  to  the  mort 
profitable  account  and  benefit  to  the  country." 

Of  later  growth  was  the  argument  that  a  protective  tariff 
cheapens  prices.  Hamilton  t:onsidered  this  argumenti  and 
admitted  that  the  immediate  enfect  of  protective  duties  ntff 
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be  an  increase  in  price,  but  "  it  is  universally  true  that  the 
contrary  is  the  ultimate  effect  with  every  successful  manu- 
facture." The  argument,  however,  was  never  made  promi- 
nent until  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  Matthew  Carey,  in 
1S24,  asserted  that  the  United  States  saved  more  in  one  year 
in  the  cheapness  and  quality  of  commodities,  particularly  of 
cotton  goods,  than  was  lost  in  the  time  spent  in  maturing 
their  manufactures.  Similar  ideas  were  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent John  Quincy  Adams  in  his  annual  message  in  182S,  and 
the  argument  was  especially  developed  by  the  "  Friends  of 
Domestic  Industry"  in  their  statement  of  1831:  on  some 
commodities,  to  be  sure,  the  prices  had  been  increased,  but 
by  no  means  to  the  extent  of  the  duty,  and  on  many  articles 
of  domestic  use  the  tariff  had  reduced  prices  to  the  foreign 
standard.  Clay  placed  great  stress  upon  this  consideration, 
claiming  that  the  tariff  of  1824  had  lessened  the  price  of 
protected  commodities,  and  putting  forth  the  doctrine  that 
•*thc  duty  never  becomes 'an  integral  part  of  the  i)rice,  except 
in  the  instances  where  the  demand  ami  sup|)ly  remain  after 
the  duty  is  imposed  practically  what  they  were  before,  or 
the  demand  is  increased  and  the  supply  remains  stationary."  ^ 
The  advocates  of  free  trade  on  their  part  met  this  argument 
with  the  assertion  that  prices  were  naturally  falling,  owing  to 
the  intioduction  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  attention  was 
diiected  to  the  fact  that  raw  materials  entering  into  manu- 
finctnres  were  falling  in  price  while  gold  and  silver  were 
appreciating  in  value. 

The  protectionists  also  laid  stress  upon  tlie  protective  sys- 
tems of  Europe  and  asserted  that  the  United  States  must  be 
governed  by  the  policy  of  foreign  competing  nations.  Clay 
empbaticany  insisted  in  1820,  in  1824,  and  in  1832  that  the 
question  of  protectionism  must  be  decided  in  the  face  of  the 
6ct  that  European  nations  maintained  restrictive  systems. 
*I  too,  am  a  friend  to  free  trade,  but  it  must  be  free  trade 
of  perfect  reciprocity."    The  maxim  of  free  trade  is  ''  truth 

&  -H^rslir,  voL  ii,  p.  401.    Col  ton's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  24a 
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in  the  books  of  Kuropean  political  economy.  It  is  error  in 
the  practical  code  of  every  European  State."  In  1824  he 
<leclare(l  that  "  if  all  nations  woiiM  modify  their  policy  axioms 
l>erhaps  it  would  be  better  for  the  common  good  of  ihc 
whole,"  and  again  in  1S32  he  complained  that  other  nations 
would  not  break  down  their  bars. 

The  "  young  industries "  argument  was  also  made  much 
of;  in  the  earlier  development  of  the  protectionist  system  it 
was  not  supposed  that  the  policy  would  necessarily  be  perma- 
nent. "  No  one,"  said  Clay  in  1840,  "in  the  commencement 
of  the  protective  policy,  ever  sup])Osed  that  it  was  to  be  per- 
l)<.tual.  We  hoped  and  believed  that  temporary  pr^itection 
extended  to  our  infant  manufactures  would  bring  them  up,  and 
enable  ihcm  to  withstand  competition  with  those  of  Europe." 
In  like  manner  at  a  later  period  Henry  C.  Carey,  who  did 
more  than  jiny  other  writer  clearly  to  formulate  the  protection- 
ist reasoning,  stated  that  restrictive  duties  were  but  a  means  to 
an  c  nd  ;  piote(  tion  was  needed  to  attain  ultimate  free  trade. 

Ai  first  tlie  aruiiments  against  the  protective  principle  were 
general  an<l  l)as<^l  on  the  idea  that  manufacturing  industry 
w.is  not  so  innocent  an  occupation  as  agriculture.  It  was 
argued  that  labor  and  capital  would  be  forced  into  new  and 
relnet  tni  eniplnynients  for  which  this  country  lacked  skill  and 
ingenuity,  lh;it  the  niannfacturmg  system  was  adverse  to  the 
genius  of  the  American  government  by  its  tendency  to  accu- 
mulation of  large^capiul  and  corruption  of  public  morals.  In 
TS22  John  'laylor  of  Virginia  published  "Tyranny  Unmasked," 
devoted  to  the  argument  that  the  system  of  protective  duties 
would  en(l  in  tvrannv  ami  monarchv.  Somewhat  allied  to  this 
plea  was  the  contention  of  Calhoun,  who  in  the  oft-quoted 
speech  of  1S16  ni)led  thai  the  most  serious  objection  which 
he  could  discover  in  manufactures  was  the  dependence  it 
caused  among  the  employed  ;  ;ind  later  he  repeatedly  dwdl 
upon  the  bad  effect  upon  politics  and  morals  caused  by  the 
struggles  for  legislative  flivor.  There  was  "  less  patriotisa 
and  purity,  and  more  faction,  selfishness,  and  corruption." 
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A  purely  economic  objection  was  that  advanced  by  Southern 
opponents  of  the  tariff,  beginning  with  about  1830,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  theory  that  import  duties  are  in  effect  direct 
taxes  upon  exports ;  the  South  was  taugiit  that  a  protective 
tariff  was  a  system  of  taxation  practically  levied  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  which  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  exports.  This  theory  is  based  upon  the  principle  that 
exports  pay  for  the  imports,  and  that  consequently  whatever 
increases  the  price  of  imported  articles  must  increase  the 
amount  of  exports  needed  to  pay  for  a  given  quantity  of 
goods.  The  consideration  of  this  argument  in  its  various 
FcfinemeDts  cannot  be  undertaken  here,  its  chief  interest  in 
this  connection  lying  in  the  fact  that  the  general  political 
reasoning  of  the  South  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  federal 
government  was  in  this  case  reinforced  by  economic  logic  of 
a  convincing  character. 

A  standing  objection  to  the  protective  system  was  its  un- 
coDStitutionality.  After  the  adoption  of  the  first  tariff  in  1789 
it  was  not  much  urged  until  1820 ;  but  after  that  date,  with 
growing  sectionalism  developed  by  the  slavery  question,  with 
suspicions  aroused  by  the  successive  federalizing  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  provoked  by  the  definite  propaganda 
of  the  American  system  by  Clay  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  the 
constitutional  objection  was  dwelt  upon  at  length ;  it  appears 
freely  in  the  tariff  discussion  of  1824,  and  in  1828  the  anti- 
tariff  men  tried  to  secure  a  definite  issue  to  bring  before  the 
courts  by  incorporating  into  the  tariff  act  of  that  year  the 
pieamUe  of  the  act  of  1789,  which  declared  without  ec^uivo- 
cation  that  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures  was  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  high- tariff  party,  however, 
would  not  admit  the  amendment,  and  the  nullifiers  afterwards 
claimed  that  the  opponents  of  protection  had  denied  the 
opportunity  of  an  obvious  and  adequate  legal  remedy  through 
llie  courts.  In  the  same  spirit  Professor  Sumner  writes 
tihat  Congress  "  had  unquestioned  power  to  lay  taxes.  How 
mid  it  be  ascertained  what  the  purpose  of  the  majority  of 
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Congress  was,  when  they  voted  for  a  certain  tax  law?  How 
could  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  be  tried  when  it  turned  on 
the  question  of  this  puq)ose,  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
was  mixed  and  unavowed."  ^  In  183 1  an  attempt  was  made  in 
South  Carolina  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff  in  the 
courts  by  refusing  to  satisfy  bonds  which  had  been  given  to 
secure  duties,  and  by  entering  a  plea  of  "  no  consideration " 
for  the  taxes  levied.  The  United  States  District  Courts  how- 
ever, declined  to  hear  evidence  upon  this  plea.' 

Madison,  so  often  called  the  father  of  the  Constitution,  in 
a  letter  of  1827  to  Mr.  Cabell  of  Virginia  expressed  a  "con- 
fident opinion  "  of  the  full  power  of  Congress  to  protect  man- 
ufactures ;  the  phrase  "  to  regulate  trade  "  he  understood  to 
include  the  power  to  encourage  manufactures,  because  thai 
had  been  the  use  of  the  phrase  among  all  nations,  and  partic- 
ularly in  Great  Hritain,  "  whose  commercial  vocabulary  is  the 
parent  of  our  own  "  ;  such  was  the  use  made  of  the  power  to 
regulate  taxes  by  the  States  so  long  as  they  retained  power 
over  foreign  trade  ;  in  giving  the  general  regulation  of  com- 
merce to  the  federal  government  the  people  supposed  that 
they  were  giving  authority  to  protect  their  own  industry ;  and 
tlic  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  first  Congress  seemed  to 
Madison  conclusive  evidence  that  they  believed  that  the  CoB- 
slitution  granted  it. 

1  Sumner,  yizr^-jt^w,  p.  285. 

2     /^;,/^    p^    220. 
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lesentatives  for  many  years;  he  was  a  devoted  worker 
for  Jackson,  not  above  taking  part  in  the  "  bargain  and  cor- 
raption "  cry  against  Cl.iy.  Ingham's  qualifications  for  the 
treasury  are  not  apparent,  but  Jackson  did  not  demand  a 
high  standard.  Ingham  fell  from  grace  in  the  famous  Mrs. 
Eaton  affair,  and  retired  in  April,  1831.  For  some  months 
the  department  was  without  a  secretary.  On  August  8,  1831, 
Loub  McLane  of  Delaware  was  appointed ;  he  was  a  man  of 
ability  who  had  achieved  distinction  in  diplomacy  at  London  ; 
he  was  inclined  toward  federalism  and  had  supported  the 
bank ;  and  while  secretary  he  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  tariff  bill  known  as  the  Verplanck  measure.  Opposed  to 
the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  Bank  he  was  transferred  to  the  department  of  slate. 
May,  1833,  when  William  J.  Duane  took  his  place.  Duane, 
as  will  be  seen,  was  quickly  followed  by  Taney,  who  in  turn 
gave  way,  June  27,  1834,  to  Levi  Woodbury  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  the  latter  held  office  throughout  the  remainder  of 
Jackson's  administration  and  that  of  Van  Buren. 

Underneath  the  apparent  great  prosperity  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  there  were,  as  has  been  indicated,  forces  ^ 
ready  to  be  aroused  into  hostility.  The  conflict  between  the 
banK  and  some  of  the  States  in  their  effort  to  tax  branches  of 
the  bank  left  memories  which  boded  no  good ;  and  the  check 
which  the  bank  exercised  over  inflated  note  issues  of  local 
institutions,  while  recognized  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
reasons  for  the  establishment  of  the  bank  in  181 6,  made  • 
lasting  enemies.  There  was  still  a  deeper  agency  at  work 
which  led  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  bank,  —  the  revival  of 
Jefiersonian  democracy,  which  was  displayed  in  many  interest- 
ing ways  about  the  year  1830:  monopolies  must  be  put  down 
and  it  was  held  high  time  for  a  return  to  the  simpler  principles 
of  the  fathers  of  political  democracy.  Into  the  various  mani- 
festations of  this  movement  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter,  but 
this  phase  of  public  opinion  needs  to  be  reckoned  with,  in 
Older  to  account  for  the  rapid  downfall  of  the  bank  which,  as 
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a  financial  institution,  had  been  on  the  whole  wisely  managed 
since  1819. 

Open  hostility  to  the  bank,  as  first  disclosed  in  1829,  was 
apparently  prompted  by  local  intrigues  in  the  hope  of  making 
political  capital;  in  June,  1829,  Senator  Woodbury  of  New 
Hampshire  brought  complaints  against  Jeremiah  Mason, 
manager  of  the  Portsmouth  branch,  alleging  that  Mason  was 
not  altogether  civil  in  his  manners,  and  was  partial  to  anti- 
Jackson  men  in  making  loans  and  collections.  It  is  doubtfiil 
if  this  incident  had  much  real  significance ;  Jackson's  electioo 
was  really  due  to  the  rising  tide  of  democracy  and  especially 
the  democracy  of  the  West  and  pioneer  settlements ;  and  his 
position  towards  the  bank  was  indicated  in  his  first  message 
to  Congress,  December,  1829,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  both 
the  constituti(.)nality  and  the  expediency  of  the  law  creating 
the  bank  were  questionable,  and  accused  the  bank  of  not 
establishing  a  uniform  an<l  sound  currency.  In  its  place  he 
would  have  a  b:ink,  as  a  branch  of  the  treasury  department, 
based  upon  public  and  private  deposits  without  power  to  make 
loans  (>r  to  purchase  property.  A  bank  of  this  character 
would  not  be  able  to  operate  on  the  hopes,  fears,  or  interests 
of  large  masses  of  the  community,  and  would  thus  be  shoni 
of  the  inlluence  which  made  the  present  bank  formidable. 

The  president's  reference  to  the  bank  was  made  the  hasip 
of  inquiry  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  House  Committee 
in  its  report  of  April  13,  1830,  favorably  discussed  the  buk 
from  three  points  of  view:  first,  its  constitutionality;  second^ 
its  exj)e(liency  :  and,  third, — in  accordance  with  the  vague 
suggestion  made  by  Jackson  in  his  message,  —  the  wisdom  of 
founding  a  different  institution  upon  the  credit  and  revemies 
of  the  government.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  expediencj 
of  the  bank  was  practically  a  currency  argument;  it  set  forth 
that  the  dispute  was  not  between  an  issue  of  paper  currencj 
and  metallic  currency,  but  between  a  national  paper  cnnency 
and  a  local  paper  currency.  Since  Congress  had  no  constitB- 
tional  power  to  forbid  the  issue  of  paper  money  by  SUM 
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banks,  local  bank-notes  would  circulate,  and  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  discuss  the  superior  advantages  of  a  specie  currency. 
The  question  therefore  arose :  Is  it  not  better  to  have  a 
staple  currency  which  by  virtue  of  its  uniformity  of  value  will 
prevent  local  bank-notes  from  circulating  far  from  the  place 
of  issue  ?  And  the  committee  was  convinced  that  the  United 
States  Bank  by  its  notes  did  actually  furnish  such  a  circulating 
medium^  more  satisfactory  even  than  specie.  If  the  current 
medium  were  confined  to  specie,  a  planter  in  Louisiana  who 
wished  to  purchase  merchandise  in  Philadelphia  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  i  per  cent,  for  a  bill  of  exchange  on  Louisi- 
aiuiy  covering  the  transportation  and  insurance  of  the  specie,  — 
an  expense  of  which  one-half  was  saved  through  the  issue  of 
drafts.  Again,  the  bank  was  shown  to  have  performed  with 
most  scrupulous  punctuality  its  stipulation  to  transfer  free  of 
expense  the  funds  of  the  government  to  any  point  where  they 
might  be  wanted. 

The  committee  had  no  sympathy  with  a  bank  resting  on  the 
oedit  and  revenues  of  the  government  as  suggested  by  Jack- 
ion;  only  the  discretion  and  prudence  of  the  government  could 
then  be  relied  upon  to  limit  excessive  issues  of  bills,  and  this 
faul  dependence  would  not  prevent  inflated  issues  comparable 
to  the  paper  money  of  the  Revolution.     Such  a  fiscal  insti- 
tntion  would   surely  get   into   politics ;    it  would   lead   to   a 
eoiiupt  use  of  political  patronage ;  all  holders  of  government 
notes  would  be  government  debtors ;  political  parties  would 
be  divided  upon  the  question  of  adopting  a  strict  or  a  liberal 
poUcj  toward  these  debtors ;  and  there  would  be  every  tempta- 
'-   tioil  to  relj  upon  issues  of  the  bank  rather  than  upon  taxation 
±  to  suppljr  the  government  treasury.     The  Senate  report  was 
^'  eqaaHy  fiivorable   to  the  bank,  and  bank  stock,  which  had 
f^:Ulak  bom  125  to  1x6,  rose  to  130. 


i 


87.  nmnooeaaful  Effort  to  Recharter. 

This  feal  war  upon  the  bank  was  yet  to  begin.     In  1831 
Benton  introduced  a  resolution  against   rechartering 
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the  bank.  He  took  logical  and  effective  ground  by  deman 
ing  the  use  of  gohi  currency  in  place  of  bank-notes,  and  1 
steady  attack  along  this  line  year  after  year  gained  for  him  t 
title  of  **  Old  Bullion."  His  denunciation  of  branch  drafts, 
expressed  in  a  speech  delivered  in  1832,  was  coniprehensiT 
tlie  currency  of  the  bank  was  not  signed  by  the  president  oft 
hank ;  the  notes  were  not  issued  under  the  corporation  sc 
they  were  not  drawn  in  the  name  of  the  corporation;  th 
were  not  subject  to  the  double  limitation  of  time  and  amoi 
as  in  case  of  credit ;  they  were  not  limited  to  the  raininu 
size  of  five  dollars ;  they  were  not  subject  to  the  superrisi 
of  the  si»cretary  of  the  treasury ;  they  were  not  subject  to  t 
l)rt)hibition  against  suspending  specie  payment ;  they  w 
not  subject  to  the  i)cn:ilty  of  double  interest  for  delayed  JK 
incnt  ;  they  were  not  payable  at  the  place  where  issued;  ih 
were  not  payable  at  other  branches  ;  they  were  transferal 
not  by  delivery  but  by  endorsement ;  they  were  not  receival 
in  payment  (.)f  i)ul)lic  dues;  the  directors  were  not  liable 
exf:o>>si\'e  is^u^'s,  nnd  finally  the  holder  had  no  right  to  J 
at  the  branch  wliich  issued  the  order:  he  could  only  go 
Plululelphia  nnd  sue  the  director  there;  a  right  about  cquii 
lent  to  the  j^ivilcge  of  going  to  Mecca  to  sue  the  success 
of  Mahomet  for  the  bones  of  the  Prophet. 

Charges  of  this  character  were  too  academic  to  attract  mo 
popular  attention,  but  Jackson's  pertinacity  and  downril 
positiveness  that  tlie  bank  was  unsound  made  an  impresi 
upon  the  ];oliticians  and  the  people.  The  unseasonable  ad 
ity  of  the  bank  in  its  own  behalf  in  every  possible  diitctM 
in  the  press,  in  pamphlets,  and  in  political  campaigns,  t 
arouscil  suspicion  as  to  whether  it  might  not  be  weH  fori 
people  to  bestir  themselves  and  at  least  to  inquire  into ! 
question.  In  January,  1832,  a  petition  for  recharter  wis  i 
troduced  in  C'ongress  and  was  favorably  reported  upon 
committees  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House.  The  oppood 
of  the  Hank  promptly  attempted  to  counteract  any  finranl 
impression  which  this  endorsement  might  give  by  Bccuringoc 
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more   the  appointment  in  the  House  of  a  special  committee 
to     investigate    the    bank.     Three    reports    were    the    result : 
though  the  majority  was  now  adverse,  accusing  the  bank  of 
pnctising  usur)',  of  the  issue  of  branch  drafts,  of  making  gifts     • 
to    roails  and  canals,  and  of  building  houses  to  rent  or  sell, 
nnost  of  the  charges  were  regarded  by  tlie  House  as  inconse- 
qticntialy  and  the  bill  for  rechartering  was  passed,  receiving,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  veto  of  the  president  (July  10, 
1832)-     Jackson's  message  presented  with  force  and  earnest 
conviction  the  dangers  of  a  money  monopoly:   "Is  there  no 
danger  to  our  liberty  and  independence  in  a  bank  that  in  its 
nature  has  so  little  to  bind  it  to  our  country?     The  president 
of  the  bank  has  told  us  that  most  of  tlie  State  banks  exist  by 
its    forbearance.      Should   its  influence    become   concentred, 
as  it  may  under  the  operation  of  such  an  act  as  this,  in  the 
hands  of  a  self-elected  directory,  whose  interests  are  identified 
with  those  of  the  foreign  stockholders,  will  there  not  be  cause 
to  tremble  for  the  purity  of  our  elections  in  peace,  and  for  the 
independence  of  our  country  in  war?"     If  it  were  wise,  he 
continued,    to   establish  such    a   monopoly,    the    government 
ought  to  receive  a  fair  equivalent ;  the  value  of  the  monopoly 
was  estimated  as  at  least  $17,000,000,  which  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill   it  was  proposed  to  barter  away  for  $3,000,000. 
Although  Congress  was  unable  to  pass  the  measure  over  the 
president's  veto,  it  rejected  Jackson's  other  recommendation 
made  a  few  months  later  that  the  government  should  sell  all 
its  bank  stock,  in  order  to  disconnect  itself  from  corporations 
and  all  business  pursuits  which  might  properly  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  individuals. 

88.  Removal  of  the  Deposits. 

To  understand  the  next  incident  in  the  contest  between 
Jackson  and  the  bank  demands  a  reference  to  the  statutory 
relations  of  the  government  and  the  bank.  Section  t6  of  the 
Kank  Act  of  1816  provided  "that  the  deposits  of  the  money 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  made  in  said  bank  or  branches 
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thereof,  unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  at  any  time 
otherwise  order  and  direct ;  in  which  case  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  shall  immediately  lay  before  Congress,  if  in  session, 
and  if  not,  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  neit 
session,  the  reasons  of  such  order  or  direction."     In  accord- 
ance with  this  provision  most  of  the  funds  of  the  goverauKiit 
h:id  been  deposited  with  the  bank,  and  until  Jackson  stirred 
up  trouble  no  one  had   suggested  a  different   policy.    Tlie 
question   of  general   control   of   the    government    over  the 
bank  was  first  distinctly  raised  in  a  correspondence  in  1819 
between  Biddle  and  Ingham,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who 
simply  reflected  Jackson's  views.     Biddle  met  the   criticism 
squarely ;  he  not  only  denied  the  power  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  exercise  any  super\'ision  over  the  choice  of 
oflicers  of  the  bank  or  their  political  opinions,  but  he  also 
maintained  that  the  bank  was  responsible  only  to  Congress, 
and  was  carefully  shielded  by  its  charter  from  executive  coD- 
UoL     To  this   Ingham   replied  that  the  bank  was  organized 
for    national    purposes   and   for  the  common   benefit  of  alL 
Apparently  tlie  controversy  did  not  have  any  immediate  prac- 
tical  significance,  and  for  the  time  being  this  phase  of  ibc 
subject  tlroppcd  from  sight. 

In  l)ecember.  1832,  Jackson,  spurred  on  to  further  activity 
by  his  re-election,  which  he  properly  regarded  as  a  popular 
endor>ement  of  his  position,  called  attention  to  certain  trans- 
acti.>ns  i»f  the  bank  in  dealing  in  government  stock,  as  contrary 
to  its  cii-irter,  and  suggested  that  possibly  the  funds  of  the 
government  were  not  safe,  and  that  at  least  an  investigation 
should  be  innde.  Another  inquiry  was  thereupon  ordered; 
not  only  did  the  majority  of  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means  re]>t)rt  that  the  funds  were  secure,  but  a  special  agent 
of  the  treasury  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  A  minority 
of  the  committee  sided  with  Jackson,  made  a  slighting  ref- 
erence to  s.»me  i>f  the  assets  of  the  bank,  and  brought  to 
view  once  more  the  evil  ]^ractice  of  the  Western  branches  of 
the  bank  in  issuing  accommodation  bills.    The  House  adopted 
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■ic  majority  report  on  March  i,  1833,  by  a  vote   of   109 
.  46. 

^\ii  unfortuD.iic  incident  for  the  bank  occurred  al  this  jtinct- 
11c  :  Ihe  treasury  drew  through  the  bank  for  nearly  a  million 
Julian  on  account  ofa  payment  due  from  France  under  the  .' 
rtaty  of  July  4,  1831  ;  the  French  treasury  for  political  rea-''^ 
^ons  in  mm  protested  the  draft,  and  the  bank  was  involved  in 
a  ifDubleaomc  settlement  of  the  account,  'I'o  Jackson  this 
WiUi  another  proof  of  the  insolvency  of  the  bank,  and  when 
Diddle,  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  an  easy  money  market, 
xlviied  in  1831  against  the  immediate  paying  offa  large  por- 
tion of  the  3  per  cent,  debt  largely  held  by  foreigners,  and 
agreed  to  continac  the  account  of  treasury  funds  which  was 
vjiUblc  for  this  purpose  as  a  deposit  account  at  interest, 
I  t'lkson  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  bank  coun- 
li«l  delay  because  it  had  spent  the  government's  money. 
;  he  president's  remarks  are  thus  quoted  ;  "  I  tell  you,  sir, 
:i>:  's  broke.  Mr.  Diddle  is  a  proud  man  and  he  never  would 
n  to  Washington  to  ask  me  for  a  postponement  if 
.  bank  had  had  the  money.  Nei-er,  sir.  The  bank 's 
,  and  Biddle  knows  it."  The  president,  therefore,  was 
e  influenced  by  the  vote  of  confidence  in  the  bank  by  the 
■,  and  determined  at  .^11  hazards  to  break  off  alt  relations 
'"!iwcen  the  bank  ami  the  government. 

Before  Jackson  could  carr>-  out  his  plan  of  removal  of  the 
IcpOMti  he  was  obliged  to  nm  amuck  of  his  own  official  ad- 
vijters.  Mcl^ne,  who  succeeded  Ingham  as  secretary  of  the  -■■ 
trcasory,  objected  to  removal  except  umler  authority  of  Con- 
,  vi<i  E»ve  way,  June  1,  1833,  to  William  J,  Duane. 
c  W3i  also  indisposed  to  act,  and,  though  earnestly  be- 
jjll,  rHbsed  to  issue  the  onler,  Jackson  persisted,  and  was 
;  in  receiving  able  support  and  counsel  frcm  Taney, 
iMtonwy-general.  Strengthened  by  the  argument  of  Taney, 
D  in  «  cabinet  meeting  held  in  September,  1833,  jusli- 
Q  and  explaineil  at  length  his  theory  of  the  rc- 
i  of  the  government  to  the  public  purse.     According  to 
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the  president  the  duty  of  superiDtending  the  operation  of  the 
executive  departments  of  the  government  had  been  placed 
upon  him  by  the  Constitution  and  the  suffrages  of  the  Ameri- 
can people ;  he  was  responsible  for  the  performance  of  duly 
by  the  heads  of  departments;  far  be  it  from  hira,  however,  to 
expect  or  require  that  any  member  of  the  cabinet  should,  at  his 
request,  order,  or  dictation,  do  any  act  which  he  believed  un- 
lawful or  which  in  his  conscience  he  condemned.  The  presi- 
dent begged  his  cabinet  to  consider  the  pro|x>sed  measure  as 
his  own,  in  the  support  of  which  he  would  require  no  one  of 
them  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  opinion  or  principle.  A  measnie 
so  important  to  the  American  people  could  not  be  commenced 
too  soon,  and  he  therefore  named  October  i  as  a  period 
proper  for  the  change  of  the  deposits,  or  sooner,  proiided  the 
nicessary  arrangements  with  the  State  banks  could  be  made. 
Dunne's  obstinacy  increased;  he  not  only  declined  to  issue 
the  required  order,  but  refused  to  resign.  He  was  therefore 
dismissed  September  23,  and  Taney,  who  had  been  the  author 
of  the  elaborate  paper  which  Jackson  had  presented  at  ihe 
cabinet  meeting  just  referred  to,  was  appointed  to  do  the 
deed.  Taney  loyally  accepted  the  res]X>nsibi]ity,  and  on 
September  26  issued  the  order  directing  the  deposit  of  public 
moneys  henceforth  in  certain  State  banks.  Strictly  there  wfl 
no  direct  remnv.il  of  funds  to  other  institutions,  —  the  amoonfi 
on  deposit  with  the  bank  being  quickly  exhausted  through 
drafts  for  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  government. 

Jackson's  ex])osition  of  executive  powers  did  not  pass  UB- 
rhallenged ;  tlie  (opposition  urged  that  the  treasury  dcpiit- 
mcnt  was  an  executive  de[iartment  with  distinct  auties  faxB 
those  devolved  upon  the  president,  and  that  Congress  hid 
designedly  given  a  separate  and  individual  power  to  the 
secretary  in  order  to  keep  asunder  the  purse  and  the  sirofdt 
More  specifically  it  was  argued  that  the  president's  poireil  i 
in  regard  to  the  bank  were  limited  by  the  charter  of  the 
bank  to  two :  the  appointment  of  the  government  directooi 
and  the  issuance  of  the  writ  scire  facias  whenever  he  believe 
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the  charter  to  have  been  violated.  All  other  powers  by  the 
statute  of  18 1 6  were  delegated  to  others;  the  weekly  state- 
ments of  the  condition  of  the  bank  were  made  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  and  not  to  the  president ;  and  if  any 
further  regulations  were  necessary  the  ap[>ointnient  of  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation  could  be  authorized. 

Another  argument  was  that  no  money  could  be  drawn  from 
the  treasury  except  under  authority  of   appropriations  made 
by   law,  and   that  the  removal   of  the  deposits  without  con- 
gressional authority  contravened  this  clause.     In  reply  Benton 
argued  that  the  bank  charter  provided  that  the  bank  should 
give  the  necessary  facilities  for  transferring  public  funds.     The 
secretary  had  signed  transfer   drafts   to  the  amount  of  two 
millions  and  a  quarter;  and  his  legal  right  to  withdraw  funds 
by  this  process  was  as  unquestionable  as  his  right  to  remove 
the  deposits  under  another  clause.     '*  The  transfer  is  made  by 
drafi^^  said  Benton ;  "  a  payment  out  of  the  treasury  is  made 
upon  a  warrant;  and  the  difference  between  a  transfer  dmft 
and  a  treasury  warrant  was  a  thing  necessary  to  be  known  by 
every  man  who  aspired  to  the  office  of  illuminating  a  nation 
or  even  of  understanding  what  he  is  talking  about."     John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  in  Congress,  took  middle  ground,  assert- 
ing that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  simply  had  power  to 
decide  whether  the  deposits  should  be  made  in  the  bank,  but 
that  when  once  made  he  could  not  withdraw  them  except  in 
accordance  with  appropriations   made   by  law  :  the   riglu   to 
by  ordinary  payment  until  the  deposit  was  exhausted 
not.  however,  denied. 
Taney's  reasons   for  removal   were  stated  at  length   in   a 
!^    dttcvment  presented   to  the  Senate,  December  3,  1833  ;  the 
^    veakneis  of  this  argument  is  that  it  is  political  rather  than 
:•     fliCil:  he  said  that    the  charter  of   the  bank  was   to  expire 
E:    ill  18369  and  as  there  were   strong   arguments  against    the 
^  wMom  of  lecharter,  and  the  people  in  the  presidential  eler- 
lln  of  1832  had   endorsed   Jackson's  policy,  there  was  no 
9n  to  BOppose  that  future  legislative  action  would  be  more 
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favorable  to  the  bank ;  it  was  consequently  unwise  to  per- 
mit the  deposits  to  remain  until  the  close  of  the  corporate 
existence  of  the  bank.  The  funds  must  be  removed  some- 
time, and  in  view  of  the  bank's  determined  attitude  of  hos- 
tility to  the  government  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  ad 
promptly. 

With  the  prolonged  and  bitter  contest  between  the  presi- 
dent and  his  friends  and  the  majority  in  the  Senate,  with  the 
Senate's  censure  of  the  president  and  the  effort  to  expuDge 
the  resolution   from   its  journal,  we  are  not  here  concerned. 
The  bank  was  unsuccessful  in  its  endeavor  to  secure  a  renewal 
of   its  corporate  powers  under  a  federal  charter,  and  its  in- 
terest as  a  fiscal  institution  of  national  importance  ceased  with 
1S36.     In  regard  to  the  real  merits  of  the  question  of  «• 
charter  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  each  side.     The  strictly 
ccono!nic  or  fiscal  elements  of  the  controversy,  however,  are 
lliiown  in  the  background  by  the  political  character  given  to 
liic  content.     Jackson  was  undoubtedly  driven  to  an  aggressive 
]M)li(:y  by  the  fact   that  Clay  forced   his  political   followers  to 
make  the  siii)i)ort  of  the  bank  a  test  of  party  loyalty  in  the 
fleeti'Hi    of    iN^^2.      The    political    methods    used    by  Oxj 
gave  color  lo  the  charj^e  that  the  bank  was  in  truth  a  mon- 
ster:   Pre->i(l«.iit    Hi<ldlo's   memorial   in   1832   asking  for  a  R- 
lU'wal  was   ill  wcjrded  ;    the  tactics  of  the  bank  to  secure  t 
t.tvoralile  consiileration   were  calculated    to   arouse  suspicioi 
in  the  inin<l  of  a  man  like  Jackson,  who  always  prided  himself 
on  standing  u]'  for  the  rights  of  the  plain  people.     SuspicioB 
of  the  nunivts  of   the   bank  was  certainly  justified  when  it 
became   known  that   between  January,  1831,  and  May,  1831, 
the  loans  of  the  bank  had  been  extended  from  $42yOOO,«l00 
lo  ^ 70,000,000.     As  in  181 1,  much  was  made  of  the  £iict  tint 
a  consiijerablc  portion  of  the  stock  was  owned  by  foreignei^ 
and  that  the  stock  held  in  this  country  was  in  the  control  oft 
fiw  citizens,  chiefly  of  the  richest  class ;  that  such  a  monopolf 
l»rivilege  ought  not  to  be  sold  cheaply,  and  if  sold  at  all,  in  the  . 
words  of  Jackson,  it  should  "  not  be  bestowed  on  the  snbjectt 
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f  a  foreign  government  nor  upon  a  designated  and  favored 
ass  of  men  in  our  own  country." 

Clay  was  to  a  large  degree  responsible  for  the  final  issue, 
nee,  before  the  controversy  became  acute,  intimations  were 
lade  to  tiiddle  that  upon  certain  changes  ni  tiie  charter 
le  renewal  might  be  accepted  by  the  president.  Clay, 
owever,  counselled  against  modifications,  and  made  the 
rave  error  of  supposing  that  he  could  carry  the  presiden- 
al  campaign  in  1832  on  this  issue.  Three  elements  of  op- 
osition  were  too  strong  for  him :  a  personal  following  who 
ished  to  endorse  Jackson,  irrespective  of  any  opinion  on  the 
Ank  question ;  a  large  party  honestly  opposed  to  a  great 
entralized  moneyed  institution  as  dangerous  to  freedom  ;  and 
smaller  but  earnest  body  who  opposed  all  bank-note  issues 
t  every  sort.  Of  the  strength  of  this  opposition  Clay  was 
iparently  not  well  advised ;  for  the  popular  verdict  in  the 
ection  of  1832  was  overwhelmingly  in  Jackson's  favor,  the 

ter  receiving  219  electoral  votes  to  49  for  Clay. 

lie   selection  of  State   banks   to  hold  the  funds  of  the 

!niment  was  made  with  care,  although  there  were  many 

•d  charges  that  the  choice  was  made  solely  on  political 

ids;  Jackson's  " pets  "  became  one  of  the  catch-words' 

urty  campaigning.    The   conditions   imposed   upon   the 

as  a  protection  to  the  government  were  fairly  stringent ; 

tal  cou^  be  called  for,  if  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 

d  advisable,  and  must  be  given  if  the  (K'])osits  exceeded 

V  a  bank's  capital ;  weekly  returns  of  the  condition  of 

k  were  required,  and  the  bank  must  be  open  to  ex:iini- 

\t  any  time.    Economical  arrangements  were  also  made 

\  transfer  of  public  moneys  from  one  place  to  another, 

he  sale  of  bills  of  exchange  on   London  in  the  final 

ttof  die  pablic  indebtedness  held  abroad.    The  whole 

refiilly  defining  the  authority  of  the  government  and 

tfiops  of  the  banks  was  finally  covered  by  the  act  of 

14 
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Juno  23,  1S36,  "reguhiting  the  deposits  of  public  money/' 
It  was  then  laid  down  that  any  bank  employed  as  a  de|X)sitory 
shoultl  credit  as  specie  all  sums  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  no  bank  should  be  selected  which  did 
,  not  redeem  its  notes  in  specie  or  which  issued  any  note  of 
^  a  denomination  less  than  five  dollars.  It  was  further  provided 
that,  if  the  deposit  exceeded  a  fourth  part  of  the  bank's  capital 
for  at  least  three  months,  the  bank  should  pay  2  per  cent. 
intereht  on  the  excess  deposit.  Apparently  the  interests  of 
the  government  were  well  safeguarded. 

The  number  of  banks  with  the  deposits  to  the  credit  of  the 
"  treasurer  "  and  **  other  officers  "  at  successive  dates  was  as 
follows :  — 


ihiii 


Numlirr  of 
Iwiiiks 


Amounts 


1 

J.muarv       i,  1S55 

2ft 

r>cci  -ibcr   1.  1S35 

J1 

Nn\riijl)ei   1,   l**^'. 

^ 

24,724.000 


90.    Change  in  Coinage  Ratio. 

The  ittick  m:h\c  by  J.u  kson  upon  the  Second  United  States 
H:iiik  and  it-;  iiotrs  issues,  ioij;ether  with  the  demands  of  Benton 
In  .1  l.iiLier  ust-  of  ^iKcit:  and  especially  of  gold,  might,  even 
if  \\\rvr.  li.id  lu-cn  Hv)  other  forces  at  work,  have  thrust  the 
«|iK>ii();M»r  uiei  iili<-  i'irren<\v  into  prominence^  For  sevenl 
vt.ars  aO-  r  th«'  '--'ili'ishinenl  of  the  mint  in  1792  foreign  coiM 
rom.iinrd  ](\ii.il  t«niirr.  -in-l  the  Spanish  dollar  andits  divisKMis 
< Duiinued  to  form  tin-  bulk  of  die  metallic  circulation..  Ate 
i«Si3  the  great  in«  rease  in  paper  circulation  in  the  form  of 
bank  notes  tended  to  displace  all  forms  of  metal.  The  coinJ^t" 
at  the  mint  was  small  :  tiie  ratio  of  15  to  i,  established  in  1791 
under  the  a<lvice  of  Hamilton,  proved  to  be  an  undeivdiuatioB 
of  gold  as  established  in  the  world's  market  and  consequently  1 
no  gold  was  brought  to  the  mint ;  this  led  to  an  entire  diaoo^ 
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tiiiuance  of  the  coinage  of  gold  eagles  during  the  period 
1S05-1837,  and  in  fact  the  only  gold  coinage  between  1804  and 
1S34  was  alx>ut  nine  million  dollars  in  the  form  of  half-eagles 
and  a  small  amount  of  quarter-eagles  at  irregular  intervals. 
The  mint  valuation  of  gold  proved  to  be  so  low  that  evcff 
the  smaller  coins  were  rapidly  exported.  In  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  mint's  operations  a  little  over  a  million  silver 
dollars  were  coined,  but  these  too  disappeared  from  circula- 
tion ;  upon  inquiry  it  was  learned  that  they  were  exchanged 
for  Spanish  dollars  and  left  the  country.  The  American 
dollar,  though  lighter  than  the  Spanish,  was  brighter  and  more 
serviceable  for  certain  kinds  of  foreign  trade,  and  was  there- 
fore sought  for  by  dealers,  while  Americans  were  desirous 
of  taking  the  Spanish  dollar  because  of  its  greater  weight. 
President  Jefferson  consequently  in  1806  ordered  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar. 

The  embarrassments  thus  occasioned  by  the  lack  of  an  uni- 
form domestic  monetary  medium  were  repeatedly  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress,  and  various  plans  of  remedy  were 
proposed.  A  Senate  committee  in  1819  suggested  the  ex- 
pediency "Cf  forbidding  the  export  of  domestic  coins.  Craw- 
ford, secretary  of  the  treasury,  proposed  a  change  in  the 
ratio  of  I  to  I5«7S»  and  in  1823  made  a  further  suggestion  in 
£ivor  of  I  to  16.  Secretary  Ingham  in  1830  advised  a  single 
standard  of  silver;  a  Senate  committee  in  the  same  year 
leoommended  a  ratio  of  i  to  15.9;  and  the  House  in  the 
oonrae  of  fotir  years  enriched  monetary  literature  with  four 
weponti.  The  outcome  of  all  this  deliberation  was  the  coinage 
met  of  June  aS,  1834  (slightly  amended  in  1837),  by  which 
^diev^elght  of  the  gold. dollar  was  reduced  from  27  grains  to 
asA  8>^ui8  nine-tenths  fine,  thus  establishing  a  ratio  of  ap- 
pppnMf^ly  X  to  16.  This  ratio  in  turn  proved  to  be  an 
vidervalaation  of  silver  and  led  to  the  withdrawal  (;f  silver 
doUan^  K>  that  after  1840  this  coin  was  rarely  seen  in  circula- 
tiw  HSid  even  the  fractional  coins  tended  to  disappear.  The 
lee  of  aiber  was  a  serious  disadvantage  to  retail  trade, 
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hich  proviilcd  that  one-twentieth  of  tlie  proceeds  of  the  sales 
I    public  l.inds  lying  within  Ohio,  whicti  might  be  solJ   by 
.^ngicsi,  shouUl  be  apiilietl  to  the  building  of  piiblii:  roads 
irn  the    nnvignble  waters  emptying  into  tlie  Atlantic  to  the 
>  iio  River,  with  the  consent  of  the  several  Stales  through 
hich    the    lOad    should    pass;    this   5    per  cent,    was   then 
Uiti]e<l  into  two  parts,  three-fiflhs  for  the  making  of  toads 
ihin  the  State  and  two-fifths  for  roads  leading  to  the  State : 
I  here  was  the  origin  of  the  a  per  cent,  and  3  per  cent. 
I  established  at  the  admission  of  many  of  the  common- 
•Iths.     In  many  cases  Congress  by  subsequent  legislation 
siierred  its  share  of  the  fund  to  the  State  on  condition  that 
f  money  be  expended  for  internal  improvements,  —  an  obli- 
I  anfortunaiely  not  always  kept.     By  an  act  of  May  1, 
|iaa,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  granted  £6000  to  open 
a  roads  in  the  Northwest  Territory  as  would  best  serve  lo 
lOie  the  sale  of  public  lands.     The  most  important  step 
I  taken  in  1806,  when  (March  29)  Congress  entered  upon 
t  laying  out  of  a  road  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Potomac 
,    Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to  the  State  of  Ohio  in 
nrdaoccwiih  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  1802  under  which 
I  became  a  State.     This  was  ihe  inauguration  of  a  great 
:  work,  and    appropriations  were    made  in  succeeding 
)  wiUi  harrlly  an  objection;  the  act  of  iSoz  was  inter- 
as  a  compact   which    placed    appropriations    for   the 
mberbnd  Road  upon  a  different  footing  from  other  projects, 
idcT  this  theory  about  S2, 500,000  were  expended  on  the 
nog  the  first  quarter  of  the  century.     Other  improve- 
V  early  undertaken,  less  ambitious,  however,  in  their 
s  roads  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Ohio 
i  in  the  Indian  country  of  the  Southwest.     Justifi- 
(br  these  expcnditnres  was  easily  found  in   military 
Bitjr. 

r  by  ride  with  these  small  legislative  undertakings  was 
f  diKDSRon  of  the  expediency  of  federal  nid  on  a  much  more 
Jeflerson  in  his  second  inaugural  address,  1S05, 
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declared  that  any  surplus  of  revenue  might  well  "  he  applied 
in  lime  of  peace  to  rivers,  canals,  roads,  arts,  manufactures, 
eilucation,  and  other  great  objects  within  each  State."  In 
1806  he  justified  even  more  emphatically  a  national  system 
on  the  ground  that  the  inten?sts  of  the  States  would  be  identi- 
fied and  their  union  cemented  by  new  and  indissoluble  ties; 
suggesting,  however,  that  a  constitutional  amendment  might 
be  necessary.  Gallatin,  ever  anxious  to  reduce  the  debt,  at 
first  did  not  encourage  the  application  of  revenue  to  such 
improvements;  but  the  surplus  of  1807  set  his  imagination  at 
work,  and  in  a  special  report  of  that  year  he  suggested  a  general 
scheme,  and  intimated  that  three  or  four  million  dollars 
might  be  available.  Commercial  disturbances  occasioned  by 
the  European  wars  and  the  embargo  put  to  flight  any  such 
extravagant  hopes. 

In  1S16  Calhoun  secured  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
U)  in(]iiire  into  the  expediency  of  setting  apart  the  bonus  and 
])rufits  from  the  ])ank  of  the  United  States  as  a  fund  for  inter- 
nal impnnenient ;  but  tlie  bill  passed  at  the  next  session  to 
carry  out  tliis  plan  was  vetoed  by  Madison  on  constitutional 
urounds.  Monroe  likewise,  though  friendly  to  federal  aid, 
\\M•^  troubled  by  constitutional  scruples,  and  in  1S22  vetoed 
a  bill  aj)pri)pri.itin.Li;  money  for  the  erection  of  toll-gates  upoD 
the  Cunibeihuui  Ro.nl;  this  oi)position,  however,  did  not 
(  xtiU'l  i'>  ;t])i>ropri.iti<;ns  for  the  repair  of  this  road,  or  even 
U)  i^rant^  of  aiJ  to  er.teri)rises  which  were  initiated  under 
Stale  autiiurity.  The  stricter  constructionists  realized  that 
their  i>o>ilion  was  unpopular,  and  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
way  out  of  the  labyrinth  Senator  Van  Buren  in  1824  pro- 
posed a  constiiuiional  aniendment  giving  Congress  the  power  to 
construct  roa<ls  anil  canals,  and  recommended  that  monef 
approj)riated  be  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to 
population.  Clay  in  the  meantime  was  enlarging  his  reputa- 
tion by  eager  championship  of  generous  expenditures  for 
internal  improvement,  and  aroused  a  patriotic  interest  in  hil 
appeals  for  national  arteries  of  communication  as  a  means  of 
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military  defence,  for  lack  of  which  millions  of  dollars  and 
precious  blood  ha<J  been  lost  on  the  Northwest  frontier. 
President  John  Quincy  Adams  was  equally  devoted  to  the 
cause,  and  beginning  with  his  presidency  in  1825  appropria- 
tions for  surveys  and  construction  of  roads  and  canals  were 
increased,  and  even  railroads  were  planned  for.  Tiie  pros- 
pect of  an  overflowing  treasury  within  a  few  years  naturally 
stimulated  projects  for  expenditures.  Committees  and  engi- 
neers planned  works  the  probable  cost  of  which  it  was  ^timated 
in  1830  would  amount  to  J9 6, 000,000. 

A  halt  was  made  when  Jackson  became  president ;  while 
senator  five  years  before  he  had  repeatedly  voted  in  favor  of 
internal  improvement  bills,  as  for  surveys,  roads  in  Florida, 
Arkansas,  and  in  Missouri,  already  a  State,  and  for  subscrip- 
tions to  at  least  two  canal  companies.     Between  1S25  and 
1829    Jackson's   political    convictions    underwent   a   change 
which  brought   him   into  closer   harmony   with   the   stricter 
constructionists ;  the  change,  however,  was  due  to  a  sincere 
belief  that  democratic  government  was  threatened  by  great 
moneyed  interests  rather  than  to  fine-spun  interpretations  of 
the  Constitution.     On  May  27,  1830,  Jackson  returned  a  bill 
iqipropriating  money  for  the  Maysville  Road,  basing  his  objec- 
tkm  specifically  in  this  case  upon  the  jnirely  local  character 
of  die  work  projected,  which  was  entirely  within  the  limits  of 
-  ooe  State.     He  was  not  then  ready  to  express  an  opinion  .is 
"  iDwliether  he  would  veto  a  bill  appropriating  money  for  con- 
ttnction  of  works  which  were  national  in  character,  but  he  did 
L  not  oonsider  it  expedient  for  the  national  government  at  that 
1    time  to  embark   in   a   general   system ;    like    Madison   and 
Monroe  he  testified  to  the  benefits  of  internal  improvement 
'Int  wished  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  enlarging  the 
of  the  government.     Jackson  followed  this  veto  with 
within  a  few  days,  returning  a  bill  for  a  subscription 
in  the  Washington  Turnpike  ("ompany,  and  at  the 
of  the   session   pocketed   a  general    bill   for   improve- 
^of  hubon  and  the  construction  of  light-houses  on  the 
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ground  that  it  contained  items  of  local  character.  Jackson 
put  his  criticism  on  more  popular  ground  a  year  later  when 
he  animadverted  against  the  system  of  federal  subscriptions 
to  private  incorporated  enterprises  because  the  power  of  the 
government  over  the  stockholders  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people  and  the  relationship  thus  established 
would  be  used  to  influence  elections.  Jackson's  opposition  pot 
au  end  for  a  time  to  further  appropriations  for  internal  im- 
provcmefits  under  separate  bills,  excepting  expenditures  for 
the  improvement  of  harbors  and  the  removal  of  obstructioDS 
in  navigable  rivers  for  the  security  of  foreign  commerce.  Some 
appropriations,  however,  were  got  through  by  putting  them  ia 
the  form  of  riders  so  as  to  escape  a  veto. 

Kxpcnilituros  for  roads  and  canals,  1 802-1 835,  were  ai 
follows,  arranged  by  five-year  periods :  — 

ivSo2-i8o5 $5,000 

iSo6-iiSio 94iOOD 

1S11-1S15 364,000 

1816-1S20  1475,000 

1.S21-1.SJ5  635.000 

"•'^-'3-iS3o  2.737,000 

i''^J»-'«'^35  4t2«<V»o 

92.     Sales  of  Public  Lands. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  federal  govern- 
nieiu  (lime  into  possession  of  an  enormous  domain  by  the 
<:e'>sions  of  claims  by  Ivistcrn  States  to  Western  lands.  In  its 
early  j)hases  the  subject  hardly  enters  into  a  financial  historyi 
because  the  hnytc  which  Washington  and  Jefferson  confidentif 
helil,  that  the  sale  of  land  would  extinguish  the  debt,  proved 
a  mistake.  From  1785  to  1800  only  a  little  cash  wM 
received,  and  but  a  small  quantity  of  bonds.  In  1800  i 
radical  change  was  made  in  the  land  policy  by  creating  many 
land-ofliccs  and  by  selling  on  credit,  the  time  for  paymeni 
being  extendcil  over  a  period  of  four  years.  The  credit 
system  led  to  incomplete  payments  with  vexatious  teadjos^' 
ments,  and  many  pioneers,  encouraged   by  the   easy  tenM 
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"Trrcd  by  the  government,  later  found  it  extremely  difficult 

extinguish  their    indebtedness.     S;iles  by  the  government 

re  made  more  rapi'lly,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  for- 

iKircs  took  jilacr,  nod  in    1820  land    buyers  owed  the  gov- 

rnmeni    over  Jji.ooo.ooo.      Petitions   were    presented   to 

■ngrcss  year  by  year  to  relieve  settlers  who  defaulted  pay- 

I -it«.      Finally  in  iSio,  after  ihc  pauic  of  1819  had  brought 

If  evils  10  a  crisis,  the  credit  system  was  abolished ;  but,  as 

panto)  compensation  for  a  less  liberal  poHcy  as  to  credits, 

■■-r  tujTinnl  price  of  the  land  was  reduced  to  Ji.sg  per  acre. 

Il«tiro«ui8io  and  1 830  the  annual  proceeils  from  the  sale  of 
:.^d  ranged  between  one  and  two  million  dollars  ;  but  beginning 
with  1830  there  was  a  considerable  increase,  until  in  1834  the 
ce4!eipts  were  nearly  <5,ooo,ooa;  in  1835,  ^14,757,600;  in 
1836,^14,877.179;  in  1837,  J6, 776,136.  In  1836  for  the  first 
anil  last  time  the  revenue  from  this  source  exceeded  that  from 
cuslutns.  Since  these  proceeds  were  not  required  for  the 
Dcccsury  expenditures  of  the  government  various  proposals 
were  made  for  cutting  off  this  element  of  revenue  ;  one  plan 
was  to  gn-c  the  new  Western  States  all  the  land  within  their 
tT«|>ectivc  borders,  thus  disregarding  the  conditions  of  use  (or 
mtDon  benefit  made  by  the  original  States ;  others  were  un- 
j  far  but  favored  the  distribution  of  a  part  of  the 
M  o(  ihc  sales  to  the  newer  States.  Political  and  sec- 
I  tnleresis  were  involved  ;  the  West  naturally  desired  a 
i  policy  of  sale  or  grant  of  land  ;  and  such  a  policy  like- 
i  &:ll  in  with  the  interests  of  the  high-tariff  party  of  the 
,  who  fieared  that  if  the  revenue  became  excessive  the 
I  be  lowered.  Uefore  any  plan  could  be  drafted  to 
ml  Ihc  accumulation  of  funds  the  country  had  to  face  a 
r  question,  the  disposition  of  the  surplus. 


93.  Bnipla 
■  poshibility  of  a  surplus 


Reveuue. 


-  had   been  suggested 
'  in  ihr   hidiory   of  our  government.    Jefferson,  in   his 
1  address  in  1S05,  foresaw  thai  a  policy  of  economy 
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Mrngglc,  was   held   in  special   regard  .-is  a  settlement 
1  sacred  in  character  aiid  uot  lightly  to  be  touched. 

M.  Dlfttrlbntioi]  of  tlie  Surplus. 
b  January,  1835.  the  natioii;ii  debt  was  paid  off;  the  exist- 
B  oT  a  surplus  was  .in  assured  fact,  and  a  committee  of  the 
ate  cMimaleil  ih.)t  it  wgiitd  amount  to  nine  millions  each 
r  (or  ihe  next  eight  years.  What  was  to  be  done  with  it? 
rybodjr  knew  th.it  the  surplus  excited  wild  speculation,  and 
Vf  people  were  sure  that  the  money  thus  drawn  from  the 
commcrci-^l  centres  and   stored  in  remote  banks  was 

I  lo  the  proiil  of  those  who  proved  their  loyalty  to  the 
itnittntioo.  Clay  renewed  his  proposition,  and  introJuced 
ill  iiuthorixing  lliat  10  percent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
t  dies  should  be  left  in  the  treasury  and  that  the  residue 
diMnbated.  'llic  obvious  objection  to  the  distribution  of 
proceeds  of  bnd  sales  was  that  the  public  lands  had  been 
inally  ceded  to  the  federal  government  for  the  specific  pur- 
!  of  paying  the  debt  created  by  the  Revolutionary  War ; 

that  as  an  integral  part  of  the  national  income  it  could  not 

;o  any  State  in  particular.     Moreover,  the  Consti- 

B  icquired  that  all  revenue  should  be  appropriated  for  cer- 

deftnile  objects  concerned  with  defence,  protection,  or  the 

II  treltiTc  of  Ihe  United  Stales  ;  tlistribulion  to  the  Stales 
Id  not  be  such  an  appropriation,  and  the  bill  specified  no 
NitUlioDal  purpose  lo  which  the  money  niusi  finally  be  ap- 
1  by  the  SUtcs;  nor  could  there  be  such  a  limit.ition, 
c  CoQgrett  bad  m?,£0wici4p  compel  the  Slates  to  apply 

ttwnry  10  any  specific  object- .■\pari  from  legal  objec- 
I,  othei  Arguments  lay  against  Clay's  measure:  some 
pie  wished  to  have  the  money  spent  by  ihc  national 
Knmeni  on  fortifications,  as  a  specially  fit  use  of  a  fund 
i:ll  bail  accrued  from  the  sale  of  the  national  domain  :  the 
K  vaJuable  inheritance  ihnt  any  nation  ever  possessed 
bt,  it  nt  mid,  to  be  reinvested  in  permanent  works  for 
I  benefit    and    security  of   the   whole   country. 
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Secretary  Woodbury  in  1834  even  suggested  that  the  govern- 
nient  make  "a  temporary  investment  in  some  stocks  sound 
and  salable." 

A  distribution  scheme  pure  and  simple  could  not  pass 
Congress,  and  so  the  basis  of  legislation  was  changed ;  the 
bill  of  1S36  proposed  that  the  States  be  made  the  depositories 
of  the  surplus,  which  should  be  subject  to  the  demands  of  the 
trciisury.  The  constitutional  objections  to  a  regular  distribu- 
tion bill  being  thus  removed,  or  rather  obscured,  the  biD 
was  passed  June  23,  1836  ;  it  provided  that  the  money  in  the 
I  treasury  January  i,  1837,  reser\'ing  the  sum  of  $5,000,000^ 
should  be  deposited  wiUi  the  several  States  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  representation  in  the  Senate  and  House.  In 
return  for  the  deposits  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  received 
certificates  wliich  set  forth  the  obligations  of  the  States  to  pay 
the  amount  expressed  to  the  United  States  or  their  assigns,  and 
he  was  given  power  to  sell  or  assign  these  certificates  whenever 
necess.'Hv  for  want  of  other  money  in  the  treasury  ;  and  it  was 
further  provided  that  these  certificates  should  bear  an  interest 
of  5  per  cent,  from  the  time  of  their  sale  or  assignment, 
redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  States.  When  Januaiy  i 
cauie  around  it  was  found  that  under  the  terms  of  the  act 
about  537,000,000  would  be  available  for  deposit;  as  will  be 
seen,  owing  to  financial  difficulties  in  1837,  the  goveronieBt 
was  nnable  lo  transfer  the  whole  of  this  sum;  in  all  abotf 
528,000,000  was  i)aiii  over. 

As  J:ld\vard  (i.  liourne,  tlie  historian  of  the  surplus,  observe^ 
tlu*  act  was  a  makeshift :  it  was  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  the 
Whigs,  wlio  wanted  unqnalificd  distribution  ;  some  of  the  States 
of  Llie  free-trade  South  r^xeivcil  their  shares  with  protest,  and 
only  because  if  ihey  refused,  the  North  would  get  them  ;  otheis 
regarded  the  money  as  but  a  slight  alleviation  of  the  iniqnitodf 
exactions  o(  tlie  tariff  and  yet  not  to  be  despised ;  while  the 
administration  saw  no  other  practical  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 

In  spite  of  the  statutory  provisions  relating  to  the  deposit  nf 
funds,  and  the  fact  that  Secretary  Woodbury  in  his  report  fv 
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1836  referred  to  the  disposition  of  the  funds  as  temporary  and 
discussed  anew  the  investment  of  surphis  funds,  everybody 
understood  that  it  was  an  outright  gift ;  and  to  this  day  not 
a  dollar  has  been  called  for.  The  idea  of  a  douceur  was  so 
deeply  rooted  that  it  was  subsequently  claimed  that  the  govern- 
ment could  not  withhold  the  final  instalment,  which  was  un- 
paid owing  to  the  embarrassments  arising  in  1837  ;  the  act 
was  alleged  to  have  created  a  contract  between  the  na- 
tional government  and  the  States,  by  which  the  $37,000,000 
belonged  to  the  States  the  moment  the  act  was  passed. 
Benton  forcibly  described  the  measure  :  '*  It  is  in  name  a 
deposit ;  in  form  a  loan ;  in  essential  design  a  distribution. 
All  this  verbiage  about  a  deposit  is  nothing  but  the  device  and 
contrivance  of  those  who  have  been  for  years  endeavoring  to 
distribute  the  revenues,  sometimes  by  the  land  bill,  sometimes 
by  direct  propositions,  and  sometimes  by  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.'*  Clay  told  his  constituents  in 
Kentucky  that  he  did  not  believe  that  a  single  member  of 
either  House  believed  that  a  single  dollar  would  be  recalled ; 
Calhoun  in  1841  said  that  he  still  regarded  it  as  simply  a 
depoMty  but  he  thought  it  should  never  be  withdrawn  ex- 
cept in  case  of  war.  Governor  Seward  in  his  message  of 
1841  stated  that  it  was  well  understood  by  Congress  that 
the  fonn  of  a  deposit  was  adopted  to  save  the  bill  from  the 
veto  of  the  federal  executive.  Notwithstanding  these  opinions 
die  treasury  has  carried  on  its  books  the  sum  deposited  as 
fait  of  its  cash  balance,  and  to  this  day  the  money  thus 
rdepoated  stands  on  the  books  of  the  treasury  as  unavailable 

Andfl^  f  28,1  ox, 644. 

In  1883  the  State  of  Virginia  made  a  claim  upon  the  secre- 

llVy  of  the  treasury  for  the  deposit   of  the  fourth  instalment, 

■aBd  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  fur  a 

|;*|Baarfanwn  to  compel  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  deposit 

^^^ddl  the  State   an  amount   equal  to  the   fourth   instalment, 

"^y  l73>98o9.     The  court,  however,  held   that  the  act  of 

s  a3«  X8361  created  no  debt  or  legal  obligation  on  the  part 
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of  the  government,  but  only  made  the  States  the  depositories 
temporarily  of  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue  not  needed,  as 
it  was  then  supposed,  for  the  purposes  of  the  United  States. 

The  uses  made  of  the  funds  distributed  were  various. 
Massachusetts  distributed  them  among  the  towns :  Boston 
used  the  money  for  current  expenses;  Salem  built  a  town  hall; 
Groton  repaired  a  broken  bridge.  The  State  of  Maine  made  a 
per  capita  distribution ;  some  States  used  the  money  for  internal 
improvements,  while  a  few  saved  it  and  use  its  incoxne  to-day 
for  educational  and  other  purposes. 
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96.  Speculative  Prosperity. 

The  extraordinary  plethora  of  the  treasury  at  the  time  of  the 
.■  distribution  act  of  1836  seemed  based  upon  the  general  pros- 
I)crity  of  the  nation;  in  order,  therefore,  to  understand  the 
significance  of  the  panic  of  1837  and  the  relations  of  the  more 
important  fiscal  events  of  this  period  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
( crtaiii  points  connected  with  the  general  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country  since  1S20.  It  was  a  period  of  internatiunol 
pcHce  and  an  era  of  great  territorial  and  business  expansion, 
l<M<lin.L;  as  usually  hapi)ens  to  an  undue  extenbion  of  credit  and 
specul  ition.  Banking  disorders  were  for  a  time  at  least  not 
seriou>,  and  manufacturing  had  recovered  from  the  depressioo 
sn(:<»'f'lin,u:  llu'  War  of  1812.  There  was  little  to  distract  or 
(li^tp.rl)  the  normal  course  of  material  enterprise.  Each  suc- 
ceed 11 11;  prt'^itlcnli.il  message  naturally  referred  to  the  continued 
pro.^pi'rity  of  the  <"OMnlry. 

'1  he  <:cntr;il  ])oint  in  this  development  was  land  settlement 
(■■Dinplif  al«  il  by  laud  b'lying  for  future  sale.  The  constructiuo 
of  the  ICrie  ("anil  from  iSi;  to  1S25  opened  up  the  land «D 
along  th»^  great  Likes;  bclween  1S20  and  1840,  Ohio  increased 
ill  ]M)piilati.)n  from  5''^i,295  to  1,519.467;  Indiana  from 
147,178  to  685,866;  Illinois  from  55,162  to  476,183;  and 
Mi<liigan  from  8,765  io  212,367.  '^^^^  fertile  soil  disclosed 
in  these  Western  ])r  liries  compared  with  the  rigors  of  agricult- 
uial  life  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  excited  the  imagiDation  and 
naturally  led  to  exaggerated  hopes. 

The  Krie  (!anal  was  but  one  of  many  highways  to  the  in- 
terior;    canals    penetrated    far    up    to    the    foot-hills  of  the 
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AHeghanies ;  the  Cumberland  Road  was  carrying  thousands  of 
cmigiaDts;  railroad  construction  began  in  1830.  Il  was  an 
age  of  internal  improvements  and  ihe  possibilities  of  the  future 
seemed  unlimited.  The  too  generous  credit  system  of  the 
government  toward  land  purchasers,  which  has  been  already 
described,  stimulated  still  further  the  feeling  that  the  success 
of  the  future  would  make  up  for  any  imperfection  in  present 
achievement,  .^s  the  market  value  of  land  frequently  rose  to 
much  above  the  government  selling-price  there  was  an  eager 
contest  on  the  part  of  those  who  could  borrow  money,  to  buy 
for  speedy  sale  at  an  advanced  price  or  to  hold  the  land 
for  a  future  profit.  Borrowers  found  ready  accommodation 
at  local  banks,  and  with  the  loans  thus  secured  maile  their  pur- 
chases from  the  land  receiver;  the  purchase- money  in  many 
instances  was  thereupon  re-deposited  by  the  government  in  the 
bank  whence  it  came,  where  il  once  more  served  as  a  loan  to 
another  or  even  to  the  same  land  speculator.  These  local 
banks  and  the  government  surplus  thus  became  involved  in  a 
common  network  of  credits ;  banks  were  established  to  meet 
this  temporary  demand,  so  that  the  lender  leaned  upon  the 
borrower.  I'he  administrative  hostility  to  the  United  States 
Bank  and  the  hope  of  securing  government  deposits  also  gave 
impetus  to  the  development  of  local  banks. 

The  bank  expansion  which  took  place  under  this  stimulus  is 
seen  in  the  following  table  (amounts  in  millions  of  dollars)  : 
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I^nd  speculation  was  also  helped  by  the  fact  that  the 
government  was  no  longer  a  borrower  from  the  public  after 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  either  for  long  or  temporaiy 
loans  ;  hence  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  was  set  free  for 
reinvestment ;  furthermore  the  surplus  funds  of  the  governmcDt 
deposited  in  local  banks  encouraged  these  institutions  to  make 
loans  out  of  proportion  to  actual  assets.  Between  1830  and 
1837  the  imports  of  merchandise  exceeded  the  exports  by 
$140,000,000  ;  and,  instead  of  demanding  the  payment  of  this 
balance  in  specie,  foreigners  left  substantially  the  whole  amount 
invested  in  the  United  States,  a  fact  evidenced  by  an  excess 
of  imports  of  specie  over  exports  amounting  to  $44,700,000. 
"  The  foreigners,"  says  Shepard  in  his  "  Van  Huren,"  **  there- 
fore took  pny  for  their  goods  not  only  in  our  raw  materials,  but 
ill  part  aif)0  in  our  investments,  or  rather  our  speculations,  and 
sent  th( -^f  vast  quantities  of  money  besides.  So  our  good  fort- 
une fired  the  imaginations  of  even  the  dull  Europeans.  They 
hcli)Lil  to  feed  and  clothe  us  that  we  might  experiment  xrith 
Aladii ill's  lamp."  I'oreigners  invested  in  the  new  railroad  in- 
dustry and  UKMO  particularly  in  the  bonds  issued  by  States  and 
muni<:i]):ilitics.  This  credit  expansion  was  made  the  more  easy 
because  of  improvements  in  communication  between  Europe 
and  America.  It  is  al^o  probable  that  American  capital  was 
uitlidrawn  from  agriculture  and  directed  into  more  speculative 
enterprises  ;  the  value  of  tlour  and  grain  imported  into  the 
United  States  as  a  rule  was  insignificant,  while  that  exported 
after  1S30  was  on  the  average  about  six  million  dollars  an- 
nually ;  in  1S37,  hnwevcr,  the  exports  of  grain  fell  off  nearly 
a  million  dollars  while  the  imports  of  grain  were  increased 
more  than  fouY  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Speculation  was  not  confined  to  Western  lands ;  there  was 
equal  re(  klessness  over  cotton  plantations  in  the  Southwest^ 
particularly  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  in  the  real  estate 
of  the  cities  which  controlled  the  cotton  trade ;  the  demand 
for  the  raw  staple  was  greatly  increased  by  the  growth  of 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods  in  this  country  and  by  fiavorabk 
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conditions  in  England.  The  result  was  a  rapid  advance  in 
the  price  of  cotton,  and  also  in  the  cotton  crop  which  in 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Florida  increased  from  536,000  bales  in  1833  to  916,000 
bales  in  1837.  In  1833  the  price  of  cotton  ranged  between 
11^  and  iS/4  cents  a  pound;  in  1834  between  liyi  and 
13^  ;  in  1835  between  14  and  20.  Southern  cities  looked 
forward  to  a  continuance  of  the  great  prosperity ;  at  Mobile 
for  example  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  increased 
from  $4,000,000  in  1834  to  $27,000,000  in  1837,  although 
the  number  of  polls  assessed  in  the  latter  year  was  less  than 
in  the  former. 

97.  The  Specie  Circular. 

On  July  II,  1836,  the  treasury  department  issued  what  is 
termed  the  specie  circular,  an  order  that  agents  for  the  sale 
of  public  lands  should  take  in  payment  only  specie,  and  no 
longer  receive  the  notes  issued  by  banks.  As  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  character  of  moneys  receivable  by  the  United  States 
for  duties  and  other  obligations  became  a  subject  of  debate  in 
1837  this  is  a  fitting  place  to  review  the  previous  policy  of  the 
government  as  to  the  medium  which  could  lawfully  be  tendered 
for  taxes  owed  and  for  lands  bought.  One  of  the  earliest  acts 
passed  by  the  first  Congress  was  that  of  July  31,  1789,  ex- 
pressly requiring  all  duties  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver  only. 
Hamilton  gave  a  liberal  construction  to  this  act,  and  by  a 
circalar  of  September  22,  1789,  ordered  that  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America  and  the  Bank  of  New  York,  payable 
either  on  demand  or  within  thirty  days,  should  be  received  in 
p^fmcnt  of  dutiea  as  equivalent  to  gold  or  silvert  This  action 
ms  defended  in  a  report  of  April  22,  1790,  on  the  ground  ih:it 
the  lair  had  for  its  object  the  exclusion  of  payments  in  paper 
eminona  of  the  several  State  banks ;  it  was  not  intended  to 
hinder  the  treasury  from  making  such  arrangements  as  its  exi- 
gencies might  dictate ;  it  was  not  to  prevent  if  necessary  an 

of  the  duties   by  treasury  drafts  at    the  several 
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custom  houses,  nor  to  prevent  the  receipt  .of  the  notes  of  a 
public  bank  issued  on  a  specie  fund.  The  charter  of  the 
First  United  States  l>ank,  1791,  expressly  provided  that  the 
notes  of  that  institution  should  be  so  receivable.  In  regard  to 
payments  for  public  lands  a  statiite  of  i  796  required  that  lands 
be  piid  for  in  "money";  the  act  of  March  3,  1797,  addeil 
"  cviilences  of  the  public  debt " ;  under  the  act  of  May  10, 
1800,  specie  or  evidences  of  the  public  debt  were  required; 
and  in  181 2  treasury  notes  were  made  acceptable.  By  a  joint 
resolution  approved  April  30,  18 16,  which  was  still  in  govern- 
ance  in  1836,  it  was  provided  that  all  duties,  taxes,  debts,  or 
sums  of  monoy  accruing  or  becoming  payable  to  the  United 
States  should  be  collected  and  paitl  in  the  legal  currency  of 
the  United  States,  or  treasury  notes,  or  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  notes  of  banks  which  are  payable  and 
paid  on  demand  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  Stites. 

In  a  treasury  circular  of  April  6,  1S35,  ^^^  collecting  and 
receiving  officers  were  instructed  not  to  receive  any  bank-notes 
in  dtUDuiinations  of  less  than  five  dollars,  and  intimation  wa> 
given  that  the  restriction  wo\ild  soon  be  extended  to  denomi- 
nations of  less  than  ten  dollars,  and  that  banks  which  continued 
the  circulation  of  such  notes  would  not  be  selected  for  fiscal 
ap:enis.  Ai^iin  in  an  act  of  April  14,  1836,  it  was  ordered  thai 
the  United  St.itcs  government  should  not  pay  out  any  bank- 
note of  any  denomination  unless  the  same  were  payable  on 
demand  in  gnld  or  silver  coin  at  the  place  where  issued,  "and 
which  shall  not  be  eiiuivalent  to  specie  at  the  place  where  of- 
fered, and  convertible  into  gold  or  silver  upon  the  spot,  at  the 
will  of  the  hoMer."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  action  of  the 
treasury  depa#mcnt  was  not  precipitate  ;  its  policy  for  at  least 
a  year  had  been  towanl  restricting  the  volume  of  bank-notes 
and  increasing  the  circulation  of  specie.  In  issuing  the  specie 
circular  of  July  n,  1836,  Secretary  Woodbury  declared  that 
the  order  had  for  its  object  the  repression  of  alleged  fraods 
the  lessening  of  opportunities  on  the  part  of  speculators  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  public  lands  to  the  injury  of  actnal 
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Sfttlcrs  in  the  new  States,  nnd  the  cliscounigcmcnt  of  the 
extension  of  bank  issues  an>i  bank  credits;  he  also  brietly 
refcrrctl  lo  the  need  of  i)rotection  to  the  treasury. 

The  hvely  opposition  to  the  circular  came  in  part  from 
speculators  and  in  part  from  people  who  desired  to  buy  for 
actual  settlement  but  who  could  borrow  only  notes  of  non- 
specie  paying  banks  and  hence  could  get  no  land  ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  measure  helped  speculators,  since  they  were  the  only 
ones  who  could  obtain  specie,  and  because  the  new  limitation 
of  sales  of  public  lands  practically  restricted  the  available  supply 
to  that  already  boui^ht.  The  o|)position,  however,  was  so  great 
that  on  the  assembling  of  Congress  both  Houses  passed  a  bill 
to  annul  the  circular ;  the  bill  was  delayed  until  the  end  of 
the  session,  and  as  the  president  did  not  sign  it  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  pass  it  over  his  veto  which  bore  the  date  of 
March  3,  1837,  11.45  ''•  ^'• 


98.    Panic  of  1837 ;  SuBpenBion  of  Specie  PaymentB. 

The  check  placed  upon  land  speculation  by  the  issue  of  the 
specie  circular  cramped  the  operations  of  Western  banks  and 
the  Kastem  institutions  which  were  closely  connected  with 
them ;  coming,  moreover,  at  the  period  when  the  distribution 
of  the  surplus  was  lo  begin,  the  specie  circular  was  tangled  u|) 
with  a  complicated  credit  system,  and  immediately  brought  on 
the  inevitable  crash.  The  first  of  the  four  instalments  for  de- 
posit with  the  States  was  called  January  i,  1837,  and  as  the 
amount  was  based  on  the  representation  of  the  several  States 
in  Congress  it  practically  meant  the  transfer  of  $9,000,000  from 
one  section  to  another,  for  a  large  part  of  the  government 
deposits  at  that  time  were  in  banks  in  the  less  populous  States. 
To  bring  about  these  readjustments  required  a  contraction 
of  loans  in  some  sections  in  order  to  release  the  government 
funds,  as  Schurz  in  his  life  of  Clay  describes  the  situation  : 
"  Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  went  on  their  travels  North 
and  South,  East  and  West,  being  mere  freight  for  the  time  be- 
ing, while  the  business  from  which  the  money  was  withdrawn 
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gasped    for  breath    in    its  struggle  with  a    fearfully  stringent 
money  market."     The  first  instalment  was  practically  all  paid ; 
the  second  instalment,  called  April  i,  was  coming  in  when  on 
May  10,  1837,  the  banks  of  New  York  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments, and  on  the  next  day  they  were  followed  by  the  banks  in 
the  other  large  Northern  cities.     This  suspension  temporarily 
involved  the  government,  since  its  funds  were  in  the  custodj 
of  the  banks. 
'      The  panic  which  overtook  this  country  was  by  no  means 
due  wholly  to  mistakes  in  the  country  itself.     In  November, 
I  1836,  the  failure  of  two  banks  in  Ireland  and  Manchester  was 
:  felt  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  ;  the  three  large  businea 
•  houses  known  as  the  three  Ws,  — Wilkes,  Wilde,  and  Wiggin,— 
■  whirh  had  closest  relations  in  the  granting  of  credit  to  .AmcriOi 
were  in  particular  alTected.     Since  the  imports  of  the  United 
States  at  this  time  largely  exceeded  the  exports   the  balance 
was  nut  not  by  settlements  in  specie,  but  by  the  sale  of  Amei- 
i(\in  securities  of  one  sort  or  another  and  by  the  securing  of 
credits  abroad.      When   the   shock   was    first  felt  in  Londoo 
Knglish    creilitors  found    it    necessary  to  call  in  their  loam 
The  financial  tlepression  brought  on  an  immediate  fill  in  the 
l>ri(:e    of  cotton,  and  the  banks  in  New  Orleans  which  had 
made  large  loans  on  cotton  as  security  had   to  contract  their 
credits,  and  these  difficulties  in  turn  were   reflected  in  New 
York. 

Another  important  contributory  factor  leading  to  trouble 
was  the  failure  of  the  American  crops  in  the  years  1835  vA 
1837,  unfortunately  c<MUinued  in  1838.  This  lessened  the 
purchasing  jmwer  of  the  farmers  and  crippled  the  merchantSi 
It  is  the  old  story  :  in  the  confidence  of  getting  in  their 
payments  from  the  country  large  importers  had  given  titne 
notes  to  settle  for  the  balance  of  trade,  thus  swelling  ih* 
volume  of  commercial  paper  and  over-stimulating  the  gro*4 
of  credit  institutions.  High  protectionists  have  also  pbw 
emphasis  upcm  the  lowering  of  duties  by  the  tariff  of  1833* 
the  caa'ic  of  the  subsequent  disasters. 
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3f  the  causes,  however,  of  this  diseased  state  of  com- 
and  business  were  not  clearly  seen  at  the  time ;  people 
lid  since  have  thought  the  whole  trouble  was  the  in- 
e  of  the  government  in  demanding  payment  for  public 
n  a  currency  which  would  hold  its  value.  At  a  meeting 
1  New  York  March,  T837,  to  consider  the  situation, 
;r  publicly  expressed  this  opinion.  It  was  hoped  that 
w  president,  Van  Buren,  might  be  induced  to  rescind 
rcie  circular,  and  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  Web- 
peech  a  committee  was  appointed  to  go  to  Washington 
>r  with  the  president.  The  committee  had  a  dismal 
tell :  the  value  of  real  estate  in  New  York  had  in  six 
i  depreciated  more  than  $40,000,000 ;  in  two  months 
lad  been  more  than  250  fiilures ;  there  had  been  a  de- 
f  f  2o,ooOyOOO  in  the  value  of  the  stocks  of  railroads  and 
which  centred  in  New  York ;  the  value  of  merchandise 
^houses  liad  fallen  30  per  cent. ;  and  within  a  few  weeks 
persons  had  been  discharged  by  their  employers.  The 
mt  was  civil ;  or,  as  Benton  expresses  it,  treated  the 
Dcn  with  exquisite  politeness  and  promised  them  an 
nswer.  His  answer  proved  to  be  a  refusal  to  alter  the 
and  at  this  time  no  human  power  could  possibly  have 
1  the  stoma.  The  question  was  not  of  selling  govcrn- 
ind  but  of  realizing  at  any  sacrifice  on  land  security  in  a 
r  depression  of  the  deadest  kind.  In  the  midst  of  this 
on  the  third  instalment  of  the  surplus  was  due  July  i, 
the  government  could  do  nothing  more  than  to  pay  to 
ites  the  notes  received  from  the  banks  irrespective  of 
[uality;  and  the  fourth  instalment,  due  October  i,  was 

MICL 

99.  Dlstreu  of  the  Treasury. 

her  details  of  the  general  crisis  of  1S37  must  here  be 
if  bat  the  student  of  finance  is  particularly  interested  in 
sasare  which  the  government  took  to  protect  its  funds. 
rat  Van  Buren  would  not  yield  to  a  demand  to  rescind 
ctae  circolar,  on  the   ground   that   the  voters  of  the 
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country  in  electing  him  president  had  passed  approvingly  on 
/Jackson's  hard-money  policy;  he  placed  the  responsibility  on 
,y  Congress,  and  called  an  extra  session  on  September  4  to  de- 
vise relief  for  the  treasury.  The  elaborate  message  which 
Van  Buren  sent  in  reviewed  the  situation,  briefly  advised  tem- 
porary measures  of  relief,  and  devoted  chief  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  establishing  on  in#i^p^|i|^«^nt  treasury  system 
through  which  the  government  might  in  the  future  care  for  its 
own  funds.  The  existing  disturbance  was  attributed  to  over- 
action  in  all  departments  of  business.  Stress  was  laid  upon 
the  enormous  and  rapid  increase  in  banking  capital  and  paper 
circulation  between  1834  and  1836;  the  extension  of  credits 
to  traders  in  the  interior ;  the  largo  investment  in  unproduc- 
tive lands;  the  expenditure  of  immense  sums  in  improve- 
ments which  had  proved  to  be  ruinously  improvident ;  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  luxurious  habits.  For  immediate  relief 
he  proposed  a  tem[)orary  issue  of  treasury  notes,  and  the 
withholding  of  the  payment  of  the  fourth  instalment  of  the 
surplus,  due  in  October.  Upon  these  latter  recommendations 
Congress  acted  promptly  and  favorably ;  and  authority  was 
given  October  12  for  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  not  exceed- 
ing $10,000,000.  P'or  business  men  there  was  also  a  little 
comfort ;  importers  were  given  more  time  to  pay  their  duty 
bonds ;  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  authorized  to 
withdraw  public  moneys  fiom  the  deposit  banks  in  a  manner 
as  gradual  and  convenient  to  these  institutions  as  might  be 
consistent  with  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the  government ;  no 
further  interest  was  to  be  demanded  on  the  deposits,  and  de- 
faulting banks  might  give  bonds  to  pay  in  instalments  the 
moneys  due  the  United  States.  On  January  i,  1840,  ;$896,ooo 
^  was  still  due  the  government  by  the  banks. 
1  ,  Commercial  distress  was  deep-seated  and  recovery  was 
I  ■  slow  :  not  until  the  latter  half  of  1838  did  banks  generally  rc- 
I  sume  specie  payments;  even  then  some  of  the  banks  were 
■  unable  to  live  up  to  their  professions,  —  the  banks  of  Phila- 
delphia for  example  suspended  again  October  9,  1839,  and 
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did  not  resume  effectively  until  March,  1842  ;  in  this  vacil- 
lating and  discouraging  policy  they  were  followed  by  many 
others,  particularly  in  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
South  and  West.  The  circulation  was  contracted  from  S149,- 
000,000  in  ^37  to  $83,000,000  in  1842  ;  this  of  itself  low- 
ered prices,  deprived  some  section*-  of  a  circulating  medium, 
and  contributed  to  commercial  distress.  These  misfortunes 
blighted  th.c  revenues  of  the  government ;  imports  declined 
from  $190,000,000  in  1836  to  S 14 1,000,000  in  1837  and 
Si  13,000,000  in  1838;  customs  duties  fell  off  and  the  reve- 
nues from  sales  of  public  lands  shrank  to  their  earlier  figures ; 
as  is  shown  in  the  table,  page  246. 

Unfortunately  during  this  period  of  distress  the  treasury 
had  to  meet  increased  expenditures ;  the  extraordinary  gain 
in  the  revenue  during  the  years  1835  ami  1836,  together  with 
the  extinction  of  the  (Ubt,  tempted  Congress  to  large  outlays, 
from  some  of  which  the  government  could  not  immediately 
retreat.  The  construction  of  public  works,  the  more  zealous 
extinction  of  Indian  titles,  i)lans  for  a  speedy  removal  of  the 
aborigines  beyond  the  Mississippi,  improvements  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and,  above  all,  the  cx])t'nses  in  the  Florida 
War,  raised  expenditures  of  the  government  in  1837  and  1838 
to  about  double  what  they  were  in  1834  and  1835.  The  diffi- 
culties were  aggravated  by  extravagance  and  corruption  in  ad- 
ministrative departments  in  which  high  officials  \vere  involved. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  a  series  of  annual  deficits  :  — 


Year 

iJcGcit 

Surplus 

1837 

I8V> 
1840 
1841 
I«42 
184.0 

;?ii.Vx>.oi-ji-» 
7.5'x>,<»o 

4,r)r(n..vx> 
'■■/■<HVXIO 

f4.600.000 

Toul 

$43,900,000 

$4i6oo,ooo 

»  Half  year. 
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100.  Issue  of  Treasury  Notes  and  Loans. 

As  has  been  stated,  Congress  on  October  12,  1837,  in 
order  to  meet  the  immediate  strain,  issued  treasury  notes ; 
the  bills  authorized  were  limited  to  denominations  of  not  less 
than  I50 ;  they  were  redeemable  in  one  year,  bore  interest 
and  were  receivable  in  payment  of  all  debts  to  the  United 
States  including  payment  for  land.  The  expectation  that  a 
further  issue  would  not  be  necessary  was  disappointed ;  and 
Congress,  ever  hoping  that  long-term  bonds  would  not  be 
needed,  yielded  to  a  policy  of  reissues,  from  which  it  did  not 
free  itself  until  1844.  Between  1837  and  1843  treasury  notes 
were  issued  under  eight  different  acts,  amounting  to  ^47,002,- 
900,  of  which  about  one-third  represents  reissues.  All  of  the 
notes  were  issued  at  par,  and  bore  interest  varying  from  one 
mill  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent. ;  the  limitation  of  denomina- 
tions to  $50  or  over  was  continued  in  subsequent  acts.  There 
was  strong  opposition  to  this  policy,  on  the  ground  that  the 
supply  of  monetary  medium  was  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
commerce  ;  on  the  other  hand  Benton,  true  to  his  hard-money 
convictions,  endeavored  to  make  the  lowest  denomination  tioo 
instead  of  $50.  In  the  issue  of  1843  a  much  controverted 
change  in  the  policy  of  redemption  was  introduced  by  the 
treasury  department;  it  was  announced  that  the  one-yearnotes 
woulil  be  purchased  by  the  treasury  at  par  on  presentation,  at 
any  time  before  the  expiration  of  their  term,  but  the  House 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  which  was  instnicted  to  report 
upon  this  question,  held  that  the  system  made  the  notes  prac- 
tically demand  notes  and  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution.* 

When  the  Whigs  gained  control  in  1841  the  policy  of 
issuing  treasury  notes  was  supplemented  by  three  acts  for 
long- term  loans ;  although  no  one  of  these  was  highly  impor- 
tant in  itself  as  a  fiscal  measure,  they  contain  points  of  perma- 
nent financial  interest.     The  first  of  these  acts,  July  21,  1841, 

^  Report  No.  379,  28th  Cong.,  ist  Session,  House  of  RepresentatiTes. 
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was  designed  to  fund  outstanding  treasury  notes,  and  to  meet 
current  needs  of  the  treasury.  The  loan  had  only  three  years 
to  run,  and  the  law  prohibited  the  sale  of  stock  at  less  than 
par;  although  the  rates  of  interest  offered  were  5%  to  6 
per  cent.,  capital  was  not  attracted  ;  of  the  $12,000,000  author- 
ized $5,672,976,  or  less  than  half,  was  issued.  An  attempt 
to  permit  the  sale  of  stock  at  the  highest  price  (which  might 
be  less  than  par)  also  failed,  as  this  was  regarded  as  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  dignity  of  the  government. 

The  two  later  loans  of  April  15,  1842,  and  March  3,  1843, 
were  more  liberal  both  as  to  interest  and  term  of  maturity ; 
the  stock  could  be  sold  at  less  than  par  after  it  had  been 
advertised  a  reasonable  time ;  and  the  periods  of  redemption 
were  extended  to  20  and  10  years  respectively;  of  the  loan  of 
1842,  S8,343,ooo  was  sold  at  from  971^  to  par,  and  of  the  loan 
of  1843,  $7,004,000  was  marketed  at  a  premium.  In  neither 
case,  however,  was  the  yield  satisfactory ;  capital  was  other- 
wise engaged  at  that  period,  and  American  financial  policy  did 
not  as  yet  command  general  confidence ;  coupled  with  the 
tardy  recovery  from  the  disaster  of  1837  was  the  widespread 
suspicion  caused  by  repudiation  on  the  part  of  many  States 

and  cities. 

101.    Independent  Treasury. 

The  plan  which  Van  Buren  proposed  in  his  message  of 
September,  1837,  for  the  care  of  the  public  moneys  by  public 
officers  was  by  no  means  new ;  it  is  said  that  Jefferson  once 
suggested  to  Dallas  some  such  plan ;  Gouge,  an  office-holder 
at  Washington,  a  writer  on  money  and  banking,  is  also  one  of 
the  sponsors  for  the  system ;  and  as  early  as  1 834  a  bill  on 
somewhat  similar  lines  had  been  briefly  considered  in  Con- 
gress. In  the  message  of  September,  Van  Buren  argued  at 
length  that  it  was  not  designed  by  the  Constitution  that  the 
government  should  assume  the  management  of  domestic  or 
private  exchange  any  more  than  it  should  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  merchandise;  that  the  previous  experiments 
in  the  employment  of  local  banks  for  the  care  of  government 
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funds  hui  proved  DDiatisfactoiY ;  that  the  caHy  pi 
employing  banks  was  a  measure  of  emergency  father 
aound  policy;  that  the  emergency  no   longer 
instead  of  a  load  of  national  debt  there  was  a  I 
which  the  government  should  adequately  prote^ 

Itbe  nse  of  govemmeot  funds  by  banks  led  to  pemicioos 
in  the  expansion  of  credit  rashness  of  enterprise,  and 
lation ;  the  remedy,  therefore,  was  Uiat  the  govemmeni  ghouM 
take  care  of  its  own  funds,  and  return  to  the  practice  of 
reqoifing  the  payment  of  all  does  in  specie  with  no  exception 
whatever  in  favor  of  bills  of  specie-paying  banks. 

A  bin  was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  September  14,  183;, 
for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  treasury,  but  it  B|h 
peared  without  any  prohibition  on  the  treasury  to  receive  tht 
bills  of  B]>ecie' paying  banks.  The  president  openly  objected 
and  Calhoun  also  announced  that  he  could  not  mppniT  rtjfli 
bill  unless  tlie  principle  of  specie  payment  was  included  j  W 
moved  an'l  secured  in  the  Senate  an  amendment  which  «si 
afterwanis  known  as  the  specie  clause ;  in  this  form  the  bB 
passed  the  Senate  36  to  30,  but  failed  in  the  House  120  M 
106.  In  the  regular  session  of  1S37-1838  the  measure  wm 
reintroduced,  and,  although  the  specie  clause  was  stricken  (M 
in  the  Senate  before  passage  by  that  body,  the  amended  bOl 
coulil  not  command  a  majority  in  the  lower  house.  A  thiid 
time  at  the  next  session  1838-1839,  the  same  bill  was  bron^ 
forward  without  the  specie  clause,  and  for  a  third  time  failed. 
The  election  in  1 838,  however,  changed  the  character  of  Ac 
twenty-sixth  Congress  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  a  ml^O^ 
,  ity  in  favor  of  the  independent  treasury,  so  that  the  IhII  wis 
pnsscil  and  approved  by  the  president  July  4,  1840.     A  con>-  ^ 

fpromis(}  was  accepted  as  to  payments  in  specie,  by  providiaf  J 
that  until  June  30,  1843,  a  part  of  all  sums  due  to  the  United  \ 
Slates  might  be  paid  in  other  than  legal  currency;  after  Uut  J 
ilate  only  gold  or  silver  was  to  be  receivable. 
The  arguments  against  the  measure  during  the  proloi^ed 
discussions  in  Van  Buien's  administration  were  tut  etpedt^ 
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illuminating ;  political  rather  than  fiscal  and  commercial  con- 
siderations were  prominent ;  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
danger  of  a  government  bank,  managed  by  the  treasury 
department,  acting  under  the  commands  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  "  Public  funds,**  said  Clay,  "  would  be  un-»/ 
safe  in  the  hands  of  public  officers ;  the  perilous  union  of  the  — 
purse  and  the  sword  so  justly  dreaded  by  our  British  and 
Revolutionary  ancestors  would  become  absolute  and  complete  ; 
it  might  indeed  be  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  would 
be  obliged  humbly  to  implore  some  future  president  to  grant 
it  money  to  pay  the  wages  of  its  own  doorkee[>er."  It  was  also  / 
urged  that  the  sub-treasury  system  would  subvert  all  the  State  ^ 
banks ;  would  embarrass  business  by  withdrawing  from  circu- 
lation large  sums  of  money ;  and  the  proposed  substitution  of 
a  purely  metallic  currency  would  reduce  all  property  in  value 
by  two-thirds.  Clay  denounced  the  policy  as  a  selfish  solici- 
tude for  the  government  and  an  evidence  of  a  cold  and  heart- 
less insensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  a  bleeding  people  !  A 
widespread  feeUng  of  indignation  descended  on  the  administra- 
tion because  it  did  not  propose  to  encourage  local  banking 
institutions  by  the  deposit  of  government  funds;  and  the 
friends  of  a  United  States  Bank  once  more  championed  its 

CAUSC* 

102.    Tariff  of  1842. 

The  serious  decrease  of  the  revenue  of  the  government 
caused  by  the  panic  of  1837  provided  a  f:ivorable  opportunity 
for  the  protectionists ;  it  could  be  urged  that  the  tariff  duties 
were  not  only  too  low  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  busi 
ness,  but  that  they  would  not  produce  enough  to  support  a 
treasury  so  embarrassed  that  it  was  compelled  repeatedly  tJ 
find  relief  in  the  issue  of  treasury  notes.  The  claim  was  th^ 
more  convincing  in  1840  because  under  the  provisions  of  the 
compromise  tariff  further  reductions  were  to  take  place. 
Nevertheless  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the  Whig  political 
managers  not  to  force  the  question  of  the  tariff  too  promi- 
nently before  the  people  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1840  ; 
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and  so  Harrison,  of  some  military  repute,  was  selected  by  the 
Whigs,  instead  of  Clay,  the  logical  candidate.  Harrison  was 
elected  and  the  Whigs  were  ready  with  a  program  both  as  to 
a  bank  and  the  tariff.  If  Harrison  had  lived  constructive 
legislation  would  have  been  quickly  effected  ;  Harrison  died 
within  a  month,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tyler,  who  had  been 
taken  by  the  Whigs  as  candidate  for  vice-president  without 
careful  consideration  of  his  views  on  economic  questions. 
Tyler  was  enough  of  a  Whig  to  favor  tariff  duties,  but 
obstinately  stood  aloof  from  his  party  in  the  settlement 
of  details. 

Notwithstanding  the  inadequacy  of  revenues  for  current 
expenditures,  the  Whigs  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  income 
from  sal(js  of  public  lands  by  distribution  to  the  States,  a 
policy  which  would  fortify  the  future  contention  of  protection- 
ists that  high  duties  were  needed  to  keep  the  treasury  supplied, 
and  which  found  many  friends  among  those  who  wanted  the 
States  to  engage  in  costly  internal  imi^rovements.  This  did 
not  satisfy  Tyler ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  president's  ap- 
proval of  the  distribution  act  in  1841  the  party  leaders  were 
forced  to  include  in  the  law  a  i)roviso  that  if  at  any  time  the 
duties  under  the  compromise  tariff  were  raised  the  distribu- 
tion of  revenue  should  be  suspended.  In  this  way  the  non- 
tariff  party  hoped  to  tie  down  its  opponents  by  an  automatic 
check.  Such  a  restriction  was  highly  objectionable  to  the 
Whigs  under  Clay's  leadership,  and  in  two  tariff  bills  passed 
by  Congress  in  1842  the  proviso  for  suspending  distribution 
was  practically  disregarded.  Tyler  promptly  interj-^osed  his 
vetoes  ;  and  not  until  a  third  bill  was  framed,  with  the  former 
provisos  as  to  land  distribution  left  undisturbed,  could  the 
new  tariff  obtain  the  president's  approval ;  this  was  brought 
about  August  30,   1842. 

The  tariff  act  of  18^  was  highly  projective;  duties  were 
increased,  but  not  uniformly,  to  the  level  of  the  tariff  of  1832  ; 
the  average  on  dutiable  articles  was  23.x  per  cent,  in  1842, 
35-7    P^i*  cent,  in   1843,  35.1  per  cent,  in  1844,  and  32.5 
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per  cent,  in  1845.  Specific  duties  wherever  practicable  were 
laid,  and  special  consideration  was  given  to  iron ;  on  some 
individual  commodities  the  rates  were  extremely  high,  as  is 
seen  in  the  following  list,  the  second  column  showing  the  ad 
valorem  incidence  of  taxation  based  on  prices  prevailing  in 
1844  :  — 


[" 


Commodity 


Cotton  bagging     .     .     . 
Railroad  iron    .... 

Pig  iron 

Kolled  or  hammered  iron 

Cut  nails 

Window  glass  .... 
Refined  sugar  .... 

Molasses 

Sail 


Si>ecific  duty 


4  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
^25  per  ton 

f*)  per  ton 
2] 2  CIS.  per  lb. 
3  ctft.  per  lb. 
2  to  6  cts.  per  sq. 
6  cts.  per  lb. 
4I4  mills  per  lb. 
8  cts  per  bushel 


yd. 


Ad  valorem 
|ier  cent. 


S3 
77 
7» 
5' 
43 
62  to  165 
ino 

5> 

Oi 


A  change  was  made  in  the  method  of  collecting  customs 
duties  as  had  been  earlier  contemplated  in  the  act  of  1833  ; 
hitherto  credit  had  been  granted  to  importers  upon  the  giving 
of  bonds  for  the  payment  of  duties  within  a  certain  period. 
When  capital  was  scarce  and  commercial  industry  not  highly 
organized^  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  government  to  be  liberal  in  its  treatment  of  importers ; 
with  the  increase  of  government  receipts,  and  the  growing  possi- 
bilities of  loss  through  fraud  or  incapacity  of  officials,  the  con- 
viction gained  ground  that  the  government  should  do  business 
on  a  cash  basis.  The  application  of  this  princii)le  to  the  pay- 
ment of  customs  duties  was  heartily  supported  by  protectionists, 
because  of  the  added  burden  which  would  be  i)laced  upon  the 
importing  interest.  The  merchants  opposed  the  change  and 
in  1846  secured  a  modification  through  the  cstaklishfrient  of  a 
warehouse  system.  y^ 

103.  Struggle  for  a  New  Bank.  "^y 

The  new  system  of  an  independent  treasury  was  not  destined 
to  enjoy  a  long  existence ;  as  soon  as  the  Whigs  gained  power 
they  repealed  the  independent  treasury  law,  August  13,  1841, 
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and  it  is  probable  that  if  Hirrison  had  lived  a  third  United 
States  Bank  would  h.ive  been  esiablishe*!.  lyler.  really  a 
States-rights  Democrat,  an- 1  not  in  h.inr.ony  with  his  party, 
in  this  as  on  the  tarirT  pr.jvcd  a  stumbling-block  to  constructive 
legislation.  Tho  opposition  complaine«l  that  undue  haste  was 
shown  in  the  repeal:  Benton  asserted  that  experience  though 
brief  had  proved  the  sub- treasury  system  to  be  the  safest 
mode  yet  devised  for  collecting  the  revenue-,  since  nothing 
but  gold  and  silver  were  received  ;  and  that  it  was  the  cheap- 
est way  of  keeping  the  moneys,  as  th:*  salaries  of  the  receivers 
were  less  than  the  cost  of  employing  b.mks.  The  Whigs, 
however,  were  prompt  to  gather  liie  fruits  uf  viciorj',  and  the 
new  svsicm  was  summarilv  set  asidv.-. 

It  was  not  an  ea>y  mutter  ti»  provi<!e  a  sub^^titute  :  Clay 
^iH'l  some  uthcr  uf  ti^e  le.n.iing  Wind's  knew  very  well  what 
tlic.-y  wA:Ue<l,  —  a  biiik.  —  but  tlie  ilirficulty  was  to  arrange  a 
pKm  which  wuuld  meet  the  objections  of  ryler,  who  was  known 
to  be  strict  in  \\\^  interprct.ition  oi  co:\-:r^s-:on:il  powers  as 
granted  by  the  C'-ni-tiruti-'n.  In  the  hoj'e  .»f  preventing  any 
future  cmbarr-issmt-nt  from  this  source  Kwin::,  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  was  cilu-d  i!;>on  to  propose  i  pKm,  and  it  was 
suppose<l  that  a  measure  fnmed  by  iiim  would  meet  with  the 
ap;irov.il  cf  the  president.  F/.vin:;  rectimmenile»l  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fi-c.il  biuk.  wiih  a  c.ipiMl  •»!"  530.000,000,  to  be 
inorpnrated  in  tiu'  l>i-iri't  of  ("olumbia ;  branches  to  be 
estab!i;5'norl  in  different  States,  Int  '>n1y  with  the  assent  of  the 
St:itC"^  rr)iK:ern(.'l.  Tyler  Imd  o!ij:-ited  to  the  title  of  bank, 
and  ;;i-o  qur-^tion-d  ilie  rij/;t  .»f  ( "nn^'ress  to  Lirant  ch:irters  to 
b:niki:iL:  cDrpor.  ti  )ns  wi:h'j-:t  the  j>ermission  of  the  States. 
'\\\\<  I  itter  restriction,  however,  w.i>  particularly  ohjeriionable  to 
n.v,  an  1  iliiring  the  debate  an  aniemlment  wa^  inserted  that 
such  acrreement  should  be  a-^sumed  unless  dissent  were  ex- 
pre.-^^ed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  concerneil  at  its  next 
se>-i')n.  The  contest  which  now  took  place  between  the 
president  and  the  Whii:  m  ijority  <»f  Congres*?,  from  this  time 
on  through  the  remainder  of  Tyler's  a<lministration,  is  of  little 
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interest  to  the  student  of  finance.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
president  showed  indecision  and  proved  obstinate  on  what 
would  appear  to  be  minor  points ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
Clay  and  his  immediate  followers  appeared  to  care  more  about 
discrediting  Tyler  than  about  getting  a  practical  bank. 

A  bill  was  passed  along  the  line  of  Clay's  amendments,  and 
on  August  16,  1 84 1,  was  vetoed  by  the  president  on  four 
grounds:  (i)  the  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  bank  to 
operate  over  the  whole  Union,  and  is  therefore  unconstitu- 
tional; (2)  it  is  a  bank  of  discount,  and  for  the  same  reason 
unconstitutional ;  (3)  it  is  not  limited,  as  it  properly  should 
be,  to  the  power  of  dealing  in  exchange;  (4)  the  assent  of 
the  States  is  not  sufficiently  secured.  In  spite  of  the  party 
animosities  aroused  by  this  veto  which  the  Clay  Whigs  called 
treachery,  a  second  attempt  was  made  to  incorporate  a  bank- 
ing institution,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  announced  that  the 
president's  scruples  would  be  recognized.  The  bank  was  to 
be  styled  the  "  Fiscal  Corporation  of  the  United  States."  By 
this  time,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  please  the  president. 
Lyon  G.  Tyler  thus  explains  and  defends  his  father's  position : 
"The  Fiscal  Corporation  had,  in  fact,  scarcely  more  than  a 
point  of  resemblance  to  the  idea  prominent  in  the  president's 
mind.  It  pretended  to  deal  exclusively  in  exchanges,  but  it 
justified,  in  fact,  the  most  obnoxious  system  of  discounts,  by 
prescribing  no  limit  to  the  premium  in  the  purchase  of  bills, 
or  to  the  time  the  bills  might  run,  or  to  their  renewability. 
It  rested  on  no  actual  exchange  basis ;  and  the  drawer  in  one 
place  might  become  the  acceptor  in  another,  and  vice  versa, 
A  bill  drawn  at  Philadelphia  on  Camden,  New  Jersey,  at  New 
York  on  a  border  town  in  New  Jersey,  at  Cincinnati  on  New- 
port in  Kentucky,  might,  for  anything  in  the  bill  to  restrain  it, 
become  a  mere  matter  of  local  accommodation.  The  bill 
copied  certain  essential  features  from  Clay's  edition  of  the 
fiscal  Bank  bill.  The  secretary's  project  permitted  discount- 
ing in  the  District,  and  on  principle  there  was  no  objection 

to  this.     Bat  Clay's  bill,  which  publicly  challenged  the  issue 

16 
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of  power,  interdicted  all  Jiscounting  in  the  District,  and  forced 
it  upon  the  States.     So  the  Fiscal  Corporation."  * 

The  second  bill,  on  September  9,  was  vetoed  like  the  first, 
and  for  substantially  the  same  reasons.  Benton  disposed  of 
it  by  declaring  that  it  would  be  better  to  "  call  this  corporosity 
the  Meal  Tub  Bank.  A  cattish  name  would  certainly  suit  it 
in  one  particular;  for.  like  a  cat,  it  has  many  lives.  This 
bank  has  been  killed  several  times,  but  here  it  is  still,  scratch- 
ing, biting,  and  clawing.  Jackson  killed  it  in  1S32  ;  Tyler 
killed  it  last  week.  But  this  is  only  a  beginning ;  seven  times 
more  the  Fates  must  cut  the  threads  of  its  hydra  life  before 
it  will  yield  up  the  ghost." 

Tyler  in  his  annual  message,  December,  1S41,  next  brought 
forward  a  plan  of  his  own.  He  recommended  a  Board  of 
Control  with  agencies  at  prominent  commercial  points  for  the 
safe-keeping  and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys;  and  a 
substitution  at  the  option  of  the  public  creditor,  of  treasury 
notes  in  lieu  of  gold  and  silver,  provided  that  the  issue  of 
notes  be  limiievl  to  >  15,000,000  unless  by  express  sanction  of 
Congress.  The  deposit  of  specie  to  a  limited  amount  was  to 
be  permitted  in  exchange  for  cert  in  cites  of  deposits  :  and  the 
institution  was  to  have  power  to  purchase  and  sell  domestic 
bills  and  drafts.  The  plan  as  a  whole  was  termed  the  Ex- 
chequer Bank.  According  to  Lyon  Ci.  Tyler  the  measure  had 
three  principal  object?  in  view:  The  s\fe-keeping  of  the  gov- 
erninent  moneys  ;  the  furnishing  a  {-aper  circulation,  always 
equivalent  t.^  g-.>ld  an  1  silver  an-1  of  universal  credit:  and  a 
provi-iori  for  >-ipp-ying  to  some  extent  the  means  of  a  cheap  and 
safe  exchange  in  tii:.^  co^nmerce  between  the  severil  States  :  and 
he  t:;cn  cxpo-iixU  the  rre-iident'?  jl.in  :  "  The  measure  avoideil 
extro'v.e?  -n  'i  ■■■-■.'-:  !■:>.  I:  c\  i  not  At  temp:  to  collect  a  capi- 
i.\\  by  :neai:?  ot  \  riv.it e  -•.:bM:ri:  :ion  for  the  general  purposes 
oi  IvMr.s  ar...i  ■:;s;o':nt<.  ar.d  theref.re  did  not  propose  to  pcr- 
f.^rm  the  orJin.iry  functions  of  a  bink.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  did  not  confine  the  currency  exclusively  to  a  sp^ae  currency, 

*  L^tUrs  :-:d  Timi:  cj  the  Tyiers^  vol.  ii.  p.  S7. 
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as  the  independent  treasury  did^  or  make  no  attempt  to 
furnish  the  country  with  facilities  of  exchange.  A  board  of 
control  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  agencies  in  the  States 
comprised  the  essential  features  of  the  system.  The  charge 
of  the  union  of  the  '  sword  and  purse/  which  had  been  brought 
against  the  independent  treasury,  was  avoided  by  several  very 
ingenious  provisions.  The  president  was  forbidden  to  touch 
a  dollar  of  the  public  money,  by  his  own  authority,  or  change 
its  custody.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  only  could  do  so, 
to  meet  the  occasion  of  the  public  service  or  by  a  public 
official  act.  .  .  .  And  finally,  under  rigorous  provisions  against 
discounting,  operations  in  exchange  were  permitted  to  give 
life  to  the  currency  and  facilities  to  the  public.  But  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  was  especially  considered  in  that 
section  which  forbade  the  agencies  to  transact  any  business 
of  a  private  character  against  the  laws  of  the  States."  * 

This  plan  received  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  Webster, 
who  declared  that  "  if  the  Whig  Congress  will  take  the  meas- 
ure and  give  it  a  fair  trial  for  three  years  it  will  be  admitted 
by  the  whole  American  people  to  have  proved  the  most  bene- 
ficial institution  ever  established,  the  Constitution  only  ex- 
cepted." Congress,  however,  was  under  the  sway  of  political 
passions,  and  the  bill  was  defeated  almost  as  quickly  as 
introduced.  No  further  attempt  was  made  in  constructive 
legislation  until  the  Democrats  returned  to  power;  in  the 
meantime  State  banks  were  once  more  employed  as  deposi- 
tories, and  whenever  practicable  collateral  security  was  de- 
manded for  the  deposits  held  by  the  banks. 

104.    State  Repudiation. 

The  discredit  of  federal  finance  during  the  years  183  7-1 844 
was  sharpened  by  the  financial  collapse  of  several  of  the  State 
governments.  Encouraged  by  the  expansion  of  industry  and 
commercial  enterprise  which  was  witnessed  in  this  country 
daring  the  first  half  of  the  century,  many  States,  particularly 

^  iMItn  Md  Times  of  the  lyiers,  vol.  ii»  pp.  132-133. 
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in  the  North,  borrowed  money  to  invest  in  internal  improve- 
ments, such  as  railroads  and  canals,  which  would  aid  in  de- 
veloping their  resources ;  in  the  South,  and  in  a  less  degree 
the  West,  States  borrowed  largely  in  order  to  engage  in  State 
banking  schemes,  and  in  the  West  States  borrowed  for  com- 
mercial enterprises.  These  undertakings  in  many  cases  proved 
either  unremunerative  or  too  expensive  for  the  State  to  carry ; 
and  in  some  of  the  newer  commonwealths  particularly  there 
was  not  an  honest  determination,  even  where  there  was  the 
ability,  to  meet  the  maturing  obligations  of  interest  and  prin- 
cipal. 

Mississippi  for  example  in  1838  invested  $5,000,000  in  a 
banking  institution  which  through  a  combination  of  bad  man- 
agement and  general  business  confusion  ran  through  its  assets ; 
the  governor  of  Mississippi,  taking  advantage  of  irregularities 
in  the  issue  of  the  bonds  by  the  legislature,  recommended 
that  they  be  repudiated,  and  on  this  issue  a  repudiative  legis- 
lature was  elected  and  endorsed  the  executive.  Florida  also 
sold  territorial  bonds  for  investment  in  a  bank,  and  when  the 
inability  of  this  institution  to  [)ay  interest  became  apparent  it 
also  disclaimed  its  obligations  for  technical  reasons. 

In  several  of  the  Northern  States  —  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  —  the  financial  strains  were 
groat,  and  fears  for  a  time  were  expressed  that  State  honor 
might  be  stained.  The  evils  were  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
foreigners  had  invested  liberally  in  the  securities  which  were 
now  disowned,  and  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  this  class  of 
investors  to  understand  either  their  own  legal  rights  or  the 
constitutional  position  of  the  States  repudiating  or  delaying. 
It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  they  would  discriminate  be- 
tween States,  or  would  consider  them  as  equal  sovereigns  in  a 
federal  union,  not  to  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
law.  They  were  consequently  dismayed  and  angered  to  find 
that  the  national  government  had  no  power  over  the  defaulting 
members.  Onginally,  under  Art.  3,  Sect,  i,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  was  given  power 
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in  controversies  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another 'State, 
or  between  a  State  or  the  citizens  thereof  and  foreign  States, 
citizens,  or  subjects.  In  1793,  when  the  State  of  Georgia  was 
brought  into  court  by  a  citizen  of  another  State,  an  agitation 
was  promptly  begun  for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
in  order  to  maintain  the  -dignity  of  sovereign  States.  The 
result  was  the  Eleventh  Amendment,  which  reads,  "The 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to 
extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State, 
or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State." 

In  view  of  another  clause  in  the  Constitution,  which  forbids 
States  to  violate  contracts  into  which  they  have  entered,  the 
position  of  constitutional  law  towards  State  contracts  is  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory.  The  State  is  forbidden  to  commit  a 
wrong,  but  if  it  commit  one  no  remedy  is  afforded.  Not 
only  did  foreigners  regard  this  situation  as  absurd  and  unjust, 
but  many  Americans  shared  in  this  opinion.  It  was  conse- 
quently proposed  in  a  report  submitted  to  Congress  in  March, 
1843,  '^^^  ^^^  federal  government  should  assume  the  debts  of 
the  States ;  it  was  plausibly  argued  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
indebtedness  had  been  contracted  in  aid  of  public  works  which 
were  "  calculated  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union,  multiply 
the  avenues  of  commerce,  and  augment  the  defences  against 
foreign  aggression.'*  Although  the  measure  was  supported  by 
high  authority  both  from  the  standpoint  of  justice  and  of  ex- 
pediency, it  was  defeated.  To  this  day  the  individual  creditor 
is  helpless  except  in  certain  cases  where  he  may  be  able  to 
bring  suit  against  State  officials.  A  few  States,  to  their  credit, 
have  provided  in  their  own  law  remedies  against  themselves  in 
cases  of  repudiation.  But  because  of  open  repudiation  by 
some  of  the  States,  temporary  difficulties  of  others,  coupled 
with  the  insolvency  of  many  large  enterprises  in  which  foreign- 
ers had  invested,  American  credit  about  1840  suffered  greatly. 
It  almost  became  a  by-word  of  reproach  during  the  next  dec- 
ade, and  it  was  exceedingly  fortunate  that  during  this  period 
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the  country  was  so  prosperous  that  it  was  not  obliged  to  in- 
vite new  supplies  of  foreign  capital. 


105.    Receipts  and  Ezpenditores,  1834-1846. 

The  effect  of  the  tariff  of  1842  was  at  first  disappointing 
from  a  revenue  standpoint ;  in  the  second  year  there  was  an 
improvement ;  and  in  1844  the  yield  amounted  to  $26,000,000^ 
a  sum  greater  than  had  been  received  from  this  source  in  any 
one  year  since  1833.  By  years  the  ordinary  receipts  from  all 
sources  from  1834  to  1846  were  as  follows :  — 


Year 

Customs 

Public  lands 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

'«i4 

$16,214,000 

;?4.857.ooo 

#72o,o<n) 

$21,791,000 

•835 

19,391,000 

«4.757/'oo 

I,2S2.0CiO 

35,430,000 

1S36 

23,409,000 

24,877,OfX> 

2,540,(X>t:) 

50,826,000 

«»37 

ii,i6<^»x)o 

6,77<»,('K>o 

7,oo<),oix^ 

24,954.000 

183S 

16.158,000 

3.73*N'^>J 

(1,41 4, rXK) 

26,308,000 

i«.V) 

23i'37.<«o 

7,  <6 1,000 

9S4,t«xj 

31,482,000 

1S40 

13.499.of'*> 

3,41  I.OfX) 

j,57(),«H>» 

19,480.000 
16.860,000 

1841 

i4.4«7i«>o 

i.365,ooj 

l,rji)S,ooo 

1842 

i8,i87,ocxj 

i,i.^S'00(i 

454i""0 

10,976,000 
8,231,000^ 

|8«* 

7,046,000* 

J<<>X,f-x.I 

2>i7.<x>o^ 

1S44 

26,183,000 

2,o5),<xx) 

1,078,000 

29,320,000 

i««5 

27,528,000 

2,o77,'x>o 

3O5.000 

29,070,000 
39,699,000 

i!?46 

26, 7 1 2 ,000 

2,6.>4,ooo 

293,000 

*  Half  year. 


Expenditures  during  this  i)eriod  were  as  follows :  — 


Year 
«><33 

War 

Navy 

Indians 

Pensions 
5t.^8(-j.ooo 

Interest 
on  debt 

#3"3.o<''^ 

Miscel- 
laneous 

Total 

*6.704,orK> 

$3,001,000 

5i,So2,ooo 

$5,7i\ooo 

$33,0x8,000 

1H34 

5,6^,000 

3.95No^^ 

i.<K-)3,ooo 

3,3')4,o.» 

202,000 

4,404,000 

18,627,000 

1S3S 

5.75''.oo« 

3,S'.4,ooo 

i.7f>6,ooo 

1,954,000 

57.000 

4,229,(WJ0 

"7.573.000 
30,860,000 

lS^«> 

11,747.000 

5,So7,ono 

5,0^7,000 

2,H'S2.000 

5,393.000 

t^K 

n,''S2.ooo 

6,646,000 

4.34'^,orx. 

2.672,000 

J 

9, 8- 1 J  ,000 

37,H4*ooo 
30,896,0110 

iV^S 

I2,S97.000 

6,131,000 

«;.504,ooo 

2,l5'>,f"» 

14,000 

7.160,000 

i"-^v» 

S,oi6,oof.> 

6,i82,oc»o 

2.528,000 

3,I42.'k-jo 

3;/).o<» 

5,72^.000 

i^<o 

7,005,000 

6,113.000 

2,33  ".t*'^ 

2.'.<>3,0(.1l» 

174,000 

5,-»5.(KX) 

34314*000 

1S41 

S, Hoi, 000 

6.ooi,oo(j 

2,514.000 

2,38'<,rKX» 

a84,oo.-> 

'i,4iK.>,000 

86,482,000 

1842 

6.610.000 

S.  307,000 

i,i.j9,ooo 

i,U^.O'»" 

773.000 

6,775,000 

ss.i35<ooo 
ix,78o,ooo> 

1843* 

2,f/o8,ooo* 

3,727.000* 

578,000* 

S39.000* 

523.o«(i> 

3.202.000* 

11841 

5,218,000 

6.498,000 

1,256,000 

2.032,000 

i,?{33,ooo 

5,645,000 

33,484*000 

'^45 

S,746,cK» 

6,297.000 

1.539,000 

2,400,000 

1 ,040,000 

5,911,000 

83,M4,oao 
j  17,901,000 

1840 

10,413,000 

6,»55iOoo 

1,027,000 

1,811,000 

842,000 

6,711,000 

>  Half  year. 
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Reference  has  already  been  niaile  to  some  of  the  causes  re- 
sponsible for  increased  expenditures  in  the  years  1S37-1838, 
but  in  addition  the  higher  level  of  "miscellaneous"  expenditures 
requires  some  explanation  :  the  area  of  territory  to  receive  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  administration  was  being  rapidly  extended 
on  account  of  the  settlements  in  the  West ;  new  courts  were 
established,  and  the  judiciary  was  treated  with  more  generosity 
by  an  increase  in  salary  ;  reductions  in  the  tariff  made  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  compensation  of  certain  officers  as  an 
offset  for  loss  of  fees ;  there  was  an  active  construction  of 
light-houses,  custom-houses,  and  branch  mints ;  and  new  roads 
were  opened  to  the  territories. 

A  comparison  of  receipts  and  expenditures  is  made  in  the 
following  table  In  millions  of  dollars :  — 


Yen 

R^.,P-. 
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107.    Tariff  of  1846. 

The  tariff  of  1842  would  have  been  more  hotly  contested 
had  there  not  been  a  necessity  for  additional  revenue.  By  1844 
good  times  had  come  again,  and  the  tariff  for  the  first  time  be-j 
came  a  distinct  party  question,  agitated  in  national  conventions, 
set  forth  in  platforms  and  made  a  feature  in  campaigns.  Never- 
theless in  the  contest  of  1844  each  of  the  parties  was  cautious 
and  even  ambiguous.  The  Democrats  asserted  that  no  one 
branch  of  industry  should  be  fostered  to  the  detriment  of  others, 
a  doctrine  which  no  Whig  would  deny  ;  while  the  Whigs  declared 
in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue,  discriminating  with  reference 
to  protection,  a  doctrine  which  in  the  past  had  found  general 
acceptance  among  Democrats.  The  Democratic  ticket  was 
aided  by  the  selection  of  Dallas  as  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency  from  protectionist  Pennsylvania ;  and  Polk,  the 
head  of  the  ticket,  wrote  a  letter  during  the  campaign  in  which 
he  said  :  '*  I  have  heretofore  sanctioned  such  honest  discrimat- 
ing  duties  as  would  produce  the  amount  of  revenue  needed,  and 
at  the  same  time  afford  reasonable  incidental  protection  merely^ 
and  not  for  revenue."  Such  hazy  utterances  helped  to  obscure 
the. issue  and  to  darken  the  mind  of  the  average  voter  as  to  the 
real  opinions  or  intentions  of  the  party  leaders ;  and,  although 
Democratic  success  was  not  primarily  due  to  their  tariff  policy^ 
when  they  once  more  entered  into  power  in  1845  they  quickly 
attacked  existing  statutes.  The  financial  situation  was  on  the 
whole  favorable  for  a  radical  experiment,  since  there  was  an 
excess  of  receipts  in  the  treasury  for  1845  ^"^  ^  further  excess 
aeemed  likely  in  1846.    Robert  J.  Walker,  secretary  of  the 
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treasury  appointed  by  President  Polk,  was  an  able  man  with 
positive  convictions  in  regard  to  a  revenue  policy.  He  had 
worked  out  a  theory  of  import  duties  which  he  promptly  laid 
before  Congress  in  December,  1845.  His  system  embraced 
the  following  principles  :  — 


I. 


2. 


4. 
5- 


No  more   money  shall  be  collected  than   is  necessary  for 
the  wants  of  the  government  economically  administered. 
No  duty  shall  be  imposed  on  any  article  above  the  lowest 
rate  which  will  yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue. 
Below  such  rate  discrimination  may  be  made  descending  in 
the  scale  of  duties;  or  for  imperative  reasons  the  article 
may  be  placed  in  the  free  list. 
The  maximum  duty  shall  be  imposed  on  luxuries. 
All  minimums  and  all  specific  duties  shall  be  abolished  and 
ad  valorem  duties  substituted. 
6.     The  duties  shall  be  so  imposed  as  to  operate  as  equally  as 
possible  throughout  the  Union. 

Congress  accepted  nearly  all  of  the  plan  but  in  one  important 
particular  fell  short :  no  duties  were  placed  on  tea  and  coffee. 
These  taxes  had  been  dropped  in  1832,  and  Congress  did  not 
dare  in  times  of  prosperity  to  risk  popular  disapproval  and  retax 
articles  of  such  general  use.  Hy  this  omission  an  annual 
yield  of  $3,000,000  was  lost,  and  Secretary  Walker  during 
the  remainder  of  his  term  of  office  did  his  best  to  impress 
upon  Congress  the  need  of  adopting  his  recommendation. 

The  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  geographical 
sections  on  this  tariff  was  as  follows  :  — 


States 

In  favor 

Opposed 

New  England  .     .     . 
MidHle  St.Hes  .     .     . 
\Ve»t  and  Ndrthwest 
SoutI)  and  Southwest 

9 
18 

29 

5« 

>9 
44 
10 
20 

Total 

"4 

93 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  July  30,  1846,  articles  of  import  were 
divided  into  various  schedules  designated  by  letters  of  the 
alphabet  as  follows  :  — 
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(A)  Included  brandy,  spirits,  etc.,  rate  100%. 

(B)  Included  spices,  preserved  fruits  and  meats,  cigars,  snuff, 

and  manufactured  tobacco,  rate  40  % . 

(C),  (D),  (E),  and  (F)  Included  the  great  bulk  of  commercial 
products,  which  were  taxed  30%,  25%,  20%,  and  15% 
respectively. 

(G)     Included  books,  building  stone,  diamonds,  watches,  rate  10  %. 

(H)  Included  various  articles  manufactured  or  in  a  low  state 
of  manufacture  and  used  in  existing  industries,  rate  5  %. 

(I)  Included  coffee  and  tea,  copper  ore,  and  a  few  other  com- 
modities, free  from  duty. 


Aside  from  the  free-trade  basis  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  or 
Walker  tariff  as  it  is  frequently  called,  it  is  remarkable  in  its 
brevity, —  less  than  5000  words,  —  in  its  comprehensiveness, 
and  in  its  condensation.  It  is  also  notable  as  the  only  tariff 
practically  drafted  by  the  executive.  In  spite  of  its  free  trade 
intent,  protectionist  principles  appear  in  some  sections ;  wool 
was  taxed  though  a  raw  material,  while  coffee  and  tea  were  left 
free.  Another  feature  of  this  tariff  was  the  change  from  specific 
to  ad  valorem  duties;  it  will  be  recalled  that  until  1816  both 
methods  were  in  use,  and  there  was  no  insistence  upon  either 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other ;  after  1 8 1 6  the  tendency  was  on  the 
whole  toward  the  substitution  of  specific  duties  wherever  practi- 
cable, and  by  1846  the  reversal  was  complete.  Theoretically 
the  system  is  ideal ;  in  practice  it  admits  of  grave  injustice,  and 
when  a  Whig  secretary  of  the  treasury,  William  E.  Meredith, 
came  into  office  in  1 849  he  easily  secured  testimony  in  regard 
to  the  inequalities  of  appraisement  of  goods  at  different  ports 
and  frauds  from  undervaluation  :  for  example,  the  collector  of 
customs  at  Boston  complained  that  cord-wood  from  the  prov- 
inces was  entered  at  Boston  at  $1.50  per  cord,  at  Gloucester 
{x.25  per  cord,  and  at  Portland  and  Bath  $.75  ;  and  from 
New  York  came  the  story  that  when  three  parcels  of  cotton 
goods  were  sent  as  a  test  to  as  many  different  ports  and  entered 
by  apparaisenient  without  invoices,  the  result  was  a  difference  of 
S5  per  cent  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  valuation. 
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The  method  of  appraisement  of  goods  was  also  changed  by 
the  act  of  1S46,  and  defined  more  precisely  by  an  emendation 
of  March  3,  1851  ;  this  provided  that  the  valuation  be  based 
on  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  at  the  time  of 
exportation  to  the  United  States,  and  that  to  this  value  be 
added  the  cost  of  the  packing  or  covering,  the  commission  of  the 
broker  who  sold  the  goods,  the  export  duties  if  there  were  any, 
wharf  dues,  and  the  cost  of  putting  goods  on  board. 

A  further  novelty  for  this  country  in  customs  administration 
was  the  establishment  of  a  convenient  system  of  government 
warehouses  in  which  goods  might  lie  with  duty  unpaid  under 
the  custody  of  tlie  government  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
In  this  way  merchandise  could  be  imported,  landed,  packed, 
repacked,  assorted,  and  re-exported  without  so  large  an  outlay 
of  mercantile  capital  as  would  he  ncrrssary  by  prepayment  of 
duties.  The  system  quickly  justified  itself  and  has  continued 
until  the  present  time. 

Tiie  averai;e  rales  of  duty  on  dutiable  imports  under  the 
tariff  of  1846  were  as  follows  :    - 
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108.    The  Independent  Treasury  Re-established. 

The  second  important  change  carried  tiiroiigh  by  the  Deroo- 
rrats  was  the  re-ebtabli;^hmeni  of  the  sub-treasury  system.  In 
the  long  debate  which  took  place  few  new  arguments  were 
added  to  those  heard  in  the  previous  discussions  of  1837— 
40.  Again  one  side  insisted  that  it  was  unsafe  and  uncon- 
stitutional for  the  government  to  "  keep  "  its  funds  in  the  local 
banks,  and  again  the  other  side  emphasized  the  services 
rendered  by  the  banks  to  the  government.     The  measure 
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enacted  in  August,  1846,  was  so  similar  to  that  of  1840  as  not 
to  require  further  description ;  treasury  notes,  however,  were 
added  to  gold  and  silver  as  receivable  for  public  dues,  and 
provision  was  made  for  the  supply  of  vaults  and  safes  in  the 
new  treasury  building  at  Washington  and  at  the  mints  and 
custom-houses ;  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Charles-  y 
town,  New  Orleans,  and  St.  Louis  were  the  principal  centres 
of  deposit;  four  receivers-general  and  two  keepers  of  mints, 
with  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  were  appointed  public  / 
custodians.  The  new  system  began  its  career  under  difficul-  ^ 
ties ;  the  opposition  of  the  banks  had  to  be  faced,  and  no  ap- 
propriations were  voted  for  some  of  the  offices  created  by 
the  act.  Inadequate  provision  was  made  for  the  care  of  funds 
of  disbursing  officers  who  were  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  and  abuses  arose  because  these  officials  sometimes 
kept  public  moneys  or  loaned  them  to  their  own  profit. 
James  Guthrie,  who  became  secretary  in  1853,  remedied 
this  by  increasing  the  number  of  depositories  and  also  by 
ordering  that  disbursing  agents  could  pay  through  treasury  y 
drafts.  The  sub-treasury  system  appears  to  have  been  useful  ^ 
from  the  beginning  and  deserves  credit  for  some  of  the  success 
of  the  financiering  during  the  Mexican  War,  but  to  what  extent 
it  was  responsible  for  the  prosperity  of  the  national  finances 
during  the  succeeding  years  it  is  hard  to  determine,  for  several 
commercial  factors  turned  out  favorable  to  the  United  States, 
as  for  example  the  heavy  imports  of  specie  in  1847  and  the 
large  production  of  gold  after  the  Califomian  discoveries  in 
z848. 

A  careiiil  personal  examination  of  the  several  sub-treasuries 
and  government  depositories  was  made  in  1855  by  William  M. 
Gouge;  and  he  reported  that  in  the  twenty- three  government 
dcpomtories  there  was  at  the  time  one-half  as  much  gold  and 
rilver  as  was  held  by  the  1300  banks,  and  in  some  of  them  the 
safeguards  against  fire,  thieves,  and  burglars  were  inferior  to 
0ioae  provided  by  banks ;  still  the  only  loss  by  robbery  up  to 
fhajt  time  had  been  {10,000  at  Pittsburgh.    The  accounts  of 
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the  deporitori«  he  found  accurate  sod  unifbnn  according  lo 
law,  though  there  was  some  neglect  as  to  official  examiaation. 
The  tiantfei  of  public  funds  from  one  place  to  aw>ther  under 
the  system  was  not  so  successful  as  had  been  hoped,  beeanse 
in  some  sections  little  specie  was  in  circulation.  With  doe 
/allowance  for  these  shoit-comings  Gouge  summed  up  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  as  follows :  It  created  a  new  deinsad 
for  specie ;  it  limited  the  expansion  of  bank  paper  monqr ;  il 
avoided  the  derangement  of  businesa  resulting  from  govern- 
ment association  with  banks;  it  prevented  losses  to  the 
government ;  and  it  gave  to  the  treasury  a  consUnt  ctmtrol  tt 
its  funds.  The  advantage  of  this  was  seen  in  the  panic  at 
1857,  when  the  national  government  was  able  to  meet  eveqr 
liability  without  embarrasEinept,  while  state  governments  irib 
nominally  filled  treasuries  were  unable  to  pay  their  ddils 
except  in  Ihe  depreciated  currency  of  banks  or  by  i-allin; 
upon  banks  for  specie  through  the  redemption  of  notes, — a 
strain  which  simply  added  to  the  distress. 

The  real  trial  of  the  independent  treasury  system  and  its 
permanent  effect  on  business  and  commercial  crises  could  mt 
be  seen  until  after  the  Civil  War;  but  in  1853  the  accumida- 
tion  of  surplus  funds  in  the  treasury  caused  apprehension  in 
commercial  and  financial  circles.  Relief  was  at  the  time 
afforded  by  the  purchase  of  silver  for  new  coinage  authorised 
under  the  act  of  1853  and  also  by  the  purchase  of  govemmcBt 
stock.  Even  Secretary  Guthrie,  a  most  ardent  defeixler  of  the 
independent  treasury,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  "  the  constitutimal 
treasury,"  admitted  that  the  system  might  exercise  a  fatal 
control  over  the  currency,  banks,  and  trade  by  causing  a  strin- 
gency in  the  money  market  whenever  receipts  exceeded  ex- 
penditures. The  problem  was  simply  an  added  argument  for 
a  more  careful  adjustment  of  revenue  to  expenditures.  The 
good  effects  of  the  independent  treasury  system  in  the  eariicr 
jiart  of  its  history  do  not  necessarily  prove  its  advantage 
under  conditions  widely  different  from  those  of  a  half  cen- 
tury ago.     If  local  banking  had  been  wisely  carried  on  during 
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•■■..r  tint  half  of  the  Bineteeatb  ctaimy  it  tt  not  tikdy  tkat 
jr  govemnieiit  wtxikl  hare  oodeitakes  or  nmkl  harr  been 

i-trustcd  with  die  Tvied  and  heavy  [cspoosilMlides  whtch  it 
:  ir  bean.  To  escape  the  abosn  aod  the  disasters  of  ill-rega- 
::cd  banking  the  cooatrjr  adopted  a  sj^em  which  b  torlsstic 
<:jlI  ill  adapted  to  present  coodilioiK,  and  which  does  not 
jiUcJently  take  into  accooM  the  growth  of  experience  and 
bill  inbankiDg. 


109.    FlnaiMwa  of  th«  Mexican  War. 
:  Mexican  Wat  broke  out  in  May,  1S46,  and 


the  Mexican  Wat  broke  out  in  May,  1S46,  and  was  closed 
tie  peace  of  Fcbtuary  2,  1848.  A  short  and  shaqt  contest, 
iu>ed  no  serious  financial  depression,  and  tlie  debt  cicated 
ttmptjr  aod  easily  met.  The  espenditures  of  the  war  de- 
nocDi  during  the  three  years  April  i.  1846,10  .April  t,  1849, 
ijte  $80,845,116,  as  compared  with  f  21,99 1,113  '"  ^^^  three 
rrvkws  yean  ;  and  the  expenditures  of  the  navy  department 
!  <r  the  period  .\pnl  i,  1S46,  to  October  i,  1848,  were  2i8,- 
;5K,90D,  as  compared  with  $14,007,281  for  the  two  and  a 
half  yean  before  the  war.  These  sums,  making  a  total  excess 
of  163,605,611,  were  met  by  loans  in  Ihe  form  of  treasury 
notes  and  government  stock.  In  all  a  net  indebtedness  of 
^(|,ooo,ooo  was  created,  but  owing  to  the  reissue  of  treasury 
notes  and  the  conversion  of  treasury  notes  into  stock  the 
details  of  the  several  loans  under  the  acts  of  July  22,  1846, 
January  30,  1S47,  and  March  31,  1S4S,  cannot  be  clearly  pic- 
KDlcd  in  a  narrow  space.  All  of  the  loans  were  placed  at  par 
ai>d  a  portion  yielded  a  premium  aggregating  over  a  half  million 
iLollan.  This  success  may  well  be  compared  with  the  financier  - 
initof  the  War  of  1  Si  i,  when  loans  instock  were  sold  with  dlffi- 
coliy  and  at  a  diicoimt  and  treasury  notes  were  depreciated.  'ITic 
cavr  of  the  treasury  was  due  not  so  much  to  a  wiser  intelligence 
u  the  great  incrc.ise  in  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  ro  ihc 
-  ta  govemmeni  credit-  L'ndcr  one  of  the  loan  acts 
D  sabacriptions  were  invited  for  Si8/>oo,ooo,  bid*  were  re- 
J  for  #57>7'J><wni  almost  all  above  par,  ani  the  aiatgn- 
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,   X  ■•  -.U'  at  rates  from  one-eigiuh  of  one  per  cent,  to  2 

".N\o  p.ir.     More  significant  than  any  other  tribute 

,^   ;  .'t  the  government  was  the  fact  that  the  loan  was 

>,v     ,•:  in  specie  —  the  first  loan  negotiated  on  this  basis 

'^    .  ■    •J.ition  of  the  government.     The  comment  of  the 

,    .    :  ■.   iieasury  in  his  annual  report  of  1847  ^^  this 

•,\;l.iking  justifies  quoting : 

'V  /•.;:mle  of  ihe  loan,  the  fluctuations  below  par  of 
.   .  v;v»i  k  .nul  notes,  the  unirietl  and  to  many  alarming^ 
,•'.»»•!. Uion  of  the  constitutional  treasury,  the  heavy 
.  .  ol  the  war,  and  the  requirement  of  all  the  pay- 
.  MU"  li>  time  in  sperie   were  deemed  by  many  as 
..l»si.ules  to  the  negotiation  of  the  whole  of  the 
'vM*  \K\i\     liut  under  the  salutary  provisions  of  the 
■   !ivM>ury  the  credit    of    the  government  was  in 
•,.!  bv  receiving  and  disbursing  notliing  but  coin; 
•   ;!i  Us  transactions  upon  a  ba^is  more  sound  and 
"  '\\c\  ircdit  tlian  wIumi  it  held  no  s])ecie,  had  no 
•wn  possession,  and  none  vvcn  in  the  banks  to  pay 
.   '»ii    bmk  paper.     TlK-n,  it  was  dependent  upon 
\\\r  banks  and  was  subjcctt'd  to  everv  fluctuation 
..  .1  I'.ieir  credit.     Now,  it  stands  uj^on  the  basis  of 
.  .   i.  !..  be  above  all  sn^jjieion  of  <liscre(lit,  whilst  by  its 
..     ,,iiii    for  revenue  i)ay!nents   it  sustains  not   only 
.:;i    but  ri'uders  more  sate  the  credit  and  currency 
.   .    ..  *i|  the  whi^le  Tnion." 
..,  »«i"  judgment   was  marie  in  roui)ling  so  high  a  rate 
.'    1,0   per  rem.  with  long  terms  of  ten  and  twelve 
•  .■  nnturity.  t"»r  on  account  of  business  prosperity  the 
.  ul\  went  to  a  premium,  and  their  redemption  when 
V   "en.-ul    wished    to   |>:iy  its  debts  t'rom   the   surpluses 
.  ..■  ■•»  iSy)-iS-6  was  a  r.>sily  oj)eration. 

110.     Commercial  Expansion. 

u     -eiiod   iVoin    iS^fMo   1^57  wa^^  one  of  great  industrial 
si.,\.      Ilesides  the  war  with  Mexico,  with  its  abnormal 
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expenditures,  business  and  public  finance  were  affected  by  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  by  the  revolutionary  disturb- 
ances on  the  Continent,  by  the  famine  in  Ireland,  and  by 
the  extension  of  railroads  in  the  West.  In  1845  the  number 
of  immigrants  to  this  country  was  114,000 ;  in  1847,  225,000  ; 
and  in  each  of  the  five  years  after  1849  it  was  more  than 
350,000.  More  immigrants,  in  fact,  came  between  1845  and 
1 85  5  than  in  the  preceding  twenty-five  years.  The  statistics 
of  railroad  construction  also  tell  a  wonderful  story;  in  1846 
there  were  about  5000  miles  in  operation;  but  after  1848 
the  annual  gain  in  construction  was  over  1000  miles  until  we 
come  to  the  war  period  of  1861.  The  famine  in  Ireland  not 
only  sent  out  thousands  of  laborers,  it  also  created  a  great 
demand  for  American  wheat  and  of  course  increased  our 
purchasing  power.  An  important  change  was  also  made  in 
commercial  conditions  by  the  reduction  and  abolition  of  import 
duties  in  England  which  began  in  1842.  With  the  removal  of 
these  duties  and  the  rapid  extension  of  manufacturing  industries 
in  England  there  was  a  great  increase  in  exports  (principally 
cotton  and  food  products)  from  the  United  States.  The 
addition  of  the  large  territory  ceded  by  Mexico  increased 
importations  and  hence  the  revenue,  and  the  extraordinary 
development  in  California  had  a  stimulating  influence  upon 
the  whole  nation.  The  country  possessed  resources  only  par- 
tially developed,  yet  open  to  ready  conquest  through  the 
application  of  railways  and  new  machinery.  It  was  indeed,  as 
Secretary  Walker  with  glowing  optimism  repeatedly  affirmed, 
in  his  annual  reports,  **  a  new  commercial  era.*' 

HI.    Progress  toward  Lower  Duties. 

The  wonderfiil  revolution  which  was  taking  place  in  com- 
merce and  in  industry  makes  it  impossible  to  generalize  from 
this  experience  as  to  the  effect  of  import  duties  upon  economic 
development;  very  likely  prosperity  would  have  followed 
under  any  system  of  revenue  laws.  The  condition  of  the 
treastixy  grew  more  and  more  favorable  as  soon  as  the  tempo- 
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rary  burdens  occasioned  by  the  Mexican  War  were  removed ; 
between  1846  and  1851  the  national  debt  was  increased  from 
$15,550,000  to  168,304,000  by  war  loans,  but  after  the  latter 
year  the  reduction  was  continuous  until  in  1857  the  principal 
was  $28,700,000.  The  receipts  passed  all  expectations ;  the 
customs  revenue  was  large ;  the  new  territory  on  the  Pacific 
drained  merchandise  from  the  Atlantic  ports,  which  "left  a 
vacuum  to  be  filled  by  fresh  and  larger  importations  of  foreign 
dutiable  goods."  Again  the  sales  of  public  lands  yielded  a 
large  sum  amounting  in  the  three  years  1 854-1 856  to  over 
$28,000,000. 

Although  expenditures  reached  a  much  higher  level  than 
before  the  Mexican  War  there  was  a  handsome  surplus  of 
receipts  over  expenditures  to  be  applied  to  the  debt,  and  it 
was  early  seen  that  as  soon  as  the  small  debt  was  extinguished 
another  surplus  would  arise.  The  Whig  secretaries  of  the 
treasury  in  the  Taylor- Fillmore  administration,  William  E. 
Meredith  and  Thomas  Corwin,  true  to  ihcir  party  convictions, 
endeavored  to  turn  this  experience  to  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
tectionist cause.  Their  efforts,  liowever,  made  little  impres- 
sion, and  so  well  satisfied  was  the  country  with  its  revenue 
system  that  during  the  ten  years  1846-1856  the  tariff  question 
ceased  to  be  an  issue  in  politics.  In  tlie  seven  party  plat- 
forms of  1848,  1852,  and  1856  the  only  reference  to  the 
tariff  was  in  that  of  the  Whigs  in  1852,  when  a  mild  reference 
was  made  to  the  wisdom  of  tariff  discrimination  by  specific 
duties  in  encouragement  of  American  industries.  The  atten- 
tion of  Congress  during  this  period  went  chiefly  to  the  slavery 
debates  of  1847-1850,  and  to  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill  of 
1854  and  its  consequences. 
The  country  was  drifting  towards  free  trade,  and  there  was 
,  jeven  suggestion  that  all  tariffs  miglit  be  repealed  and  direct 
j  taxes  and  other  receipts  relied  upon.  James  Guthrie,  who 
became  secretary  of  the  treasury  under  President  Pierce  in 
1 85 5-1 85  7,  did  not  go  so  far  as  this,  but  he  continually  advised 
further  reductions  in  the  customs  duties ;  his  definite  proposal 
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was  that  all  articles  paying  duties  be  divideti  into  two  classes, 
one  paying  100  per  cent,  and  the  other  25  per  cent.,  a  group- 
ing which  would  entirely  remove  the  possibility  of  assimilat- 
ing goods  of  one  class  to  another  in  order  to  secure  lower 
rates ;  he  also  advised  that  the  free  list  be  extended  and  was 
an  early  champion  of  the  admission  of  raw  materials  used  in 
manufactures  free  of  duty.  The  tariff  discussion  during  this 
period  was  practically  concentrated  upon  two  points :  the 
effect  of  the  tariff  upon  commerce  and  its  effect  upon  labor. 
Walker  and  Guthrie,  Walker  in  particular,  eloquently  set  forth 
the  necessity  of  making  imports  free  if  the  country  wished  to 
export  its  surplus  products  and  supported  their  contention  by 
a  mass  of  commercial  and  industrial  statistics  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  Meredith  and  Corwin,  on  the  other 
hand,  dwelt  upon  the  need  of  protection  to  American  work- 
men who  were  subject  to  competition  with  the  pauper  or 
poorly  paid  labor  of  Europe,  and  they  advanced  equally  in- 
genious tables  of  statistics  to  show  that  it  would  be  far  more 
profitable  to  sell  these  goods  to  a  home  market  of  manufacturers 
and  artisans,  and  thus  distribute  the  costs  of  transportation  to 
railroads  and  canal  companies  at  home  rather  than  to  foreign 
steamship  companies. 

112.    Local  Banking,  1837-1861. 

An  independent  treasury  system  was  really  a  protest 
against  State  banks  as  well  as  against  a  national  bank ; 
although  there  were  signs  here  and  there  of  a  growing  conser- 
vatism in  bank  management  there  was  much  to  criticise.  The 
rapid  expansion  and  contraction  of  circulation  which  took 
place  between  1837  and  1842  has  already  been  referred  to; 
between  the  latter  date  and  1861  the  statistical  changes  in 
the  principal  items  of  the  banking  business  were  as  follows 
(amounts  in  millions  of  dollars)  :  — 
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Wh'.Tc  the  States  i:i.sistcri  on  proper  precautions  the  banks 
were  f^oo'l,  soun'l,  an«l  co:n:nerci.illy  serviceable.  In  Massa- 
chusetts fjr  example,  in  the  period  of  commercial  embarrass- 
ment between  1837  and  1S44,  32  banks  suspended,  but  thq 
circulation  of  all  but  one  was  re  lev  n-d  ;  from  1844  to  1855 
only  two  bmk^  f  liled,  and  all  the  note-holders  were  paid  in 
fill.  In  New  York,  where  business  conditions  were  not  so 
settled,  th"  results  were  less  fortunate.  Under  the  free  bank- 
ing system  iiiiiii,nirate<l  in  1839  there  were  nearly  60  failures; 
but  of  these  one-half  were  in  the  first  five  years.  It  was  dur- 
ing  this  peri(^d  that  there  vvas  'leveloped  in  this  State  the  plan 
of  basing  is-jues  upon  deposits  of  approved  securities,  a  plan 
which  was  subsequently  utilize  1  in  the  establishment  of  the 
|)rc's<:nt  national  bankin.:^  system.  In  the  Western  States 
losses  by  bad  banking  were  greater;  in  Indiana  51  of  the 
free  banks  and  ]>rivate  institutions  failed  between  1852  and 
1857,  with  a  serious  loss  to  note-holders  as  well  as  to  other 
creditors.  On  the  other  hand  the  State  bank  of  Indiana, 
as  well  as  that  of  Illinois,  was  conservatively  managed  and 
presents  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  sound 
local  banking.  A  notable  example  of  banking  in  its  worst 
form  may  be  found  in  the  annals  of  Michigan ;  tricks  were 
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employed  to  deceive  the  official  bank  commissioners  as  to  the 
amount  of  specie  on  hand ;  the  same  boxes  or  bags  of  specie 
were  quickly  transferred  from  one  institution  to  another,  to 
perform  a  continuous  service  of  reserve.  In  the  words  of  the 
commissioners,  "  gold  and  silver  flew  about  the  country  with 
the  celerity  of  magic ;  its  sound  was  heard  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  yet,  like  the  wind,  one  knew  not  whence  it  came  or 
whither  it  was  going."  In  one  instance  it  was  found  that  the 
alleged  box  of  specie  showed  a  stratum  of  gold  and  silver  but 
all  beneath  was  nails  and  glass.  With  the  best  intentions  it 
was  hard  to  keep  in  order  the  Western  banks  in  remote  sections 
or  on  the  frontier. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  establish  under  its 
own  control  a  bank  with  power  of  note  issue  was  finally 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  influence  of  the 
stricter  constructionists,  led  by  Chief-Justice  Taney,  in  favor  of 
the  States.  The  decisive  case  was  that  of  Briscoe  v.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky ;  when  first  argued  in  1834  two 
of  the  seven  judges  were  absent  and  two  of  the  remaining  five 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  notes  issued  by  the  bank  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  not  bills  of  credit ;  hence  a  decision  was 
withheld.  In  1837  the  court  was  complete  and  an  opinion 
was  rendered;  Marshall's  opinion  was  practically  overruled, 
although  the  court  made  a  sharp  distinction  between  bills  is- 
sued 00  the  credit  of  a  State  and  those  issued  by  an  institution 
in  which  the  State  may  have  become  an  exclusive  stockholder, 
without,  however,  imparting  to  the  bank  any  of  the  attributes 
of  sovereignty.  Five  of  the  judges  who  concurred  in  this 
opinion,  including  Taney,  were  appointees  of  Jackson  ;  Justice 
Story  alone  in  a  dissenting  opinion  maintained  the  arguments 
which  Marshall  had  so  powerfully  elaborated  during  his  long 
term  as  chief  justice.  Later,  in  the  case  of  Bank  of  Augusta 
V.  Earie  (1839),  the  court  held  that  the  right  to  issue  bank- 
notes was  at  common  law  an  occupation  open  to  all  men, 
which  the  State  might  restrain  if  it  saw  fit,  thus  implying  that 
tiie  i^^H^^fP*'  government  had  no  direct  controL 
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In  passing  jmlgment  upon  the  many  defects  and  short- 
nnnings  i)f  the  varied  systems  of  local  banking  it  must  be 
takrn  into  account  that  any  system  would  probably  have 
broken  down,  for  during  the  long  period  from  1815  to  i860 
I  hi' 1 1'  was  a  reckless  spirit  of  speculative  enterprise  always 
i\\\i,vr  to  finil  an  outlet  through  the  channels  of  credit.  A 
pta«'tit\d  dcfoct  in  the  banking  of  that  period,  aside  from 
o|>|»ortiMUtios  for  irresponsible  operations,  was  the  lack  of  uni- 
loimity  of  note  security,  which  resulted  in  great  confusion  in 

I  ho  ordinary  currency.  A  country  merchant  might  receive 
and  |)ay  out  a  thousand  kinds  of  notes,  some  good,  some 
diMihtltil,  some  presumably  bad,  and  this  condition  grew  worse 
a-i  I  hi*  circle  of  business  activity  was  enlarged  with  the  con- 
siiiution  o{  railroads.  The  field  of  bad  currency  was  thus 
m.uli"  wider  and  a  good  system  of  banking  had  to  suffer  in 
piibhr  opinion  because  of  competition  with  banks  which  had 
ni»  t  haiacter  to  maintain.  This  defect,  as  will  be  seen,  was  a 
Ion  iblr  argument  in   1863  i"  favor  of  establishing  a  national 

113.    Tariff  of  1857  ;  Panic. 

riu"  need  of  a  reduction  of  revenue  pressed  with  such 
Mie.eiiey  that  a  tariff  measure  was  enacted  March  3,  1857, 
KiwenuL;  many  of  the  duties  and  enlarging  the  free  list.  The 
M-hediiles  of  1846  were  taken  as  a  basis  and  the  following 
piineiple  was  aj)plie(l :  upon  articles  enumerated  in  schedules 
A  and   I J  rates  were  reduced  from   100  percent,  and  40  per 

I I  III.  to  30  per  rent.  ;  on  articles  in  schedule  C  from  30  per 
cent,  lo  2.\  \)CT  cent.;  in  schedule  l)  from  25  per  cent,  to 
K)  per  eeni.  ;  in  schedule  K  from  20  percent,  to  15  percent. ; 
m  schedule  V  from  15  percent,  to  12  per  cent.;  in  schedule 
ti  lioni  10  percent,  to  8  per  cent.;  in  schedule  H  from  5 
pel  cf-nt.  to  4  per  cent.  ;  and  on  articles  not  specifically  pro- 
Nided  for  from  20  per  cent,  to  15  |)er  cent.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  some  exceptions  were  made;  many 
drugs  and  dry  stuffs,  articles  used  in  chemical  arts,  raw  silk, 
I  in,  and  wood  were  placed  upon  the  free  list  or  else  transferred 
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to  lower  rate  schedules ;  cotton  manufactures  were  favored  by 
leaving  the  cotton  duties  nearly  as  high  as  established  by  the 
tariff  of  1846.  The  average  rates  of  duty  on  dutiable  imports 
during  the  next  four  years  was  as  follows :  — 


Year 

Per  cent. 

1858 
1859 
i860 
1861 

20 

«9 
>9 
18.1 

The  vote  on  this  measure  did  not  show  a  sharp  party  divis- 
ion. By  geographical  sections  the  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  as  follows:  — 


States 

In  favor 

Opposed 

New  England .     .    > 
Middle  States .    .    . 
West  and  Northwest 
South  and  Southwest 
California    .... 

18 

M 
60 

a 

9 
a8 

33 

a 
0 

Total 

xx8 

72 

Hardly  had  the  tariff  of  1857  been  enacted  when  a  sharp 
commeFcial  and  banking  panic  came  on,  which  for  a  period 
almost  paralyzed  manufactures;  in  August,  1857,  the  Ohio 
Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  failed  with  large  liabilities 
to  Eastern  institutions ;  a  panic  occurred  in  New  York,  fol- 
hmed  by  a  suspension  of  specie  payments.  Important  rail- 
roads reaching  into  undeveloped  sections  of  the  West  went 
into  bankruptcy,  among  them  the  Illinois  Central,  the  New 
York  and  Erie,  and  the  Michigan  Central.  The  reason  for  the 
crisis  of  1857  is  still  the  subject  of  controversy:  one  alleged 
canse  19  the  lowering  of  tariff  duties  in  1857  ;  and  some  pro- 
tedipiiistt  trace  the  collapse  to  the  slow  but  poisonous,  work- 
illfl  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  —  the  argument  being  that  the 
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reduction  of  duties  stimulated  importations,  which  had  to  be 
paid  for  in  specie,  and  that  this  drain  of  specie  inevitably 
caused  the  panic. 

'I'his  point  of  view  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  "  Twenty 
Years  of  Congress  '*  :  ^  **  The  protectionists  therefore  hold  that 
the  boasted  prosperity  of  the  country  under  the  tariff  of  1S46 
was  abnormal  in  origin  and  in  chararti;r.     It  depended  upon  a 
scries  of  events  exceptional  at  h(jnic  and  even  more  excep- 
tional  abroad, — events   which    by    the   doctrine   of    proba- 
bilities would   not   be  repeated  for  centuries.     When   peace 
was  restored  in  Kuropc,  when  foreign  looms  and  forges  were 
set  g(jing  with  renewed  strength,  when  Russia  resumed   her 
export  of  wheat,  and  when  at  home  the  output  of  the  gold 
mines  suddenly  decreased,  the  country  was  thrown  into  dis- 
tress followed  liy  a  panic  and  by  long  years  of  depression. 
The  i)rotcctioni>>ts  maintain  that  from  1846  to  1857  the  United 
States  would  have  enjoyed  prosperity  under  any  form  of  tariff, 
but  that  the  momcnl  the  excepliunal  conditions  in  Europe  and 
in  AnuTJca  came  to  an  L-nd  the  country  was  plunged  headlong 
into  a  disaster  from  which  the  conservative  force  of  a  protective 
tarifl"  would  in  large  part  have  save!  it." 

Other  forces  can  be  discovered  in  this  period  which  were 
destined  to  bring  disaster.  There  had  been  an  exceedingly 
rapid  industrial  dcvelo|>ment,  occa^ioneil  by  railroad  construc- 
tion out  of  all  proportion  to  immediate  demands  and  by  the 
stimulus  of  enormous  additions  to  the  monetary  medium 
resulting  from  the  new  gcjld  discoveries.  Speculation  was 
rampant  and  credit  was  once  more  strained  to  the  utmost. 
The  bank-note  circulation  which  in  1843  was  $58,000,000 
amounted  in  1857  to  :>2 1 4,000.000  ;  and  loans  had  increased 
from  $254,000,000  to  5684,000,000.  It  is  too  much  to 
claim  that  this  wide-s|)read  shock  was  due  to  the  tariff  of  1857 
which  had  been  in  operation  but  for  a  few  months,  or  even  to 
the  taritT  of  1S46.  To  be  sure  imports  had  increased  and 
there  had  been  a  heavy  export  of  •specie  to  pay  for  them,  but 
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at  the  same  time  the  production  of  specie  in  the  United  States 
had  been  more  than  enough  to  cover  this  demand  and  to  leave 
a  generous  amount  in  the  country  for  domestic  needs.  It  was 
certainly  unfortunate  that  a  reduction  of  revenue  should  have 
been  made  at  a  time  when,  as  events  proved,  the  government 
treasury  was  about  to  need  special  strengthening ;  but  in  con- 
necting cause  and  effect  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  com- 
mercial depressions  have  for  a  century  returned  with  an  almost 
mathematical  regularity,  and  that  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to 
hold  alone  responsible  a  tariff  which  had  apparently  brought 
no  disturbance  during  a  period  of  ten  years. 

114.    MorriU  Tariff. 

The  year  1858  began  a  new  series  of  treasury  deficits  and 
it  was  soon  made  clear  that  another  revision  of  the  revenue 
system  was  imperative  in  order  to  provide  adequate  supplies. 
The  government  was  living  hand-to-mouth,  or  as  Morrill 
pithily  expressed  it,  "was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  without  its 
supper"  every  time  the  imports  of  the  week  fell  short  a 
million  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Howell  Cobb,  the 
Democratic  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  the  Republicans  in 
control  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  both  agreed  as 
to  the  need  of  the  treasury,  although  they  differed  as  to  the 
method  of  relief.  Secretary  Cobb  thought  that  the  difficulty 
conld  best  be  met  by  raising  rates  in  schedules  C,  D,  F,  G,  and 
H  to  25,  20, 15,  10,  and  5  per  cent,  respectively,  and  by  trans- 
ferring certain  articles  from  the  lower  to  higher  schedules ;  he 
denied  the  need  of  reviving  the  higher  schedules  of  40  and 
100  per  cent,  in  the  tariff  of  1846  ;  and  absolutely  condemned 
any  proposal  of  home  valuation.  No  attention  was  paid  to 
Cobb's  recommendation  and  the  country  drifted  on  from  one 
deficit  to  another.  In  the  four  years  of  Pierce's  administration, 
1853-57,  the  national  income  averaged  over  J68,ooo,ooo 
aaaually;  bat  in  1858  it  dropped  to  1^46,500,000;  and  in  the 
le  yean  1858-60  deficits  accumulated  to  the  amount  of 
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150,000,000.  At  the  same  time  current  appropriations  were 
increased;  and  it  was  repeatedly  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
issue  of  short-term  treasury  notes  and  also  of  bonds.  Only  a 
small  amount  of  time-loans  was  placed  on  account  of  the 
low  rate  of  interest,  5  per  cent.,  which  the  bond  bore,  and 
because  of  the  provision  in  the  law  against  selling  at  less 
than  par. 

In  the  winter  pf  1859-60  the  Republicans  had  a  plurality 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Justin  S.  Morrill,  a 
Republican  member  from  Vermont,  introduced  a  tariff  bill  on 
which  much  labor  had  been  spent.  Morrill  was  a  protectionist 
by  conviction,  but  realized  there  was  no  chance  of  passing  a 
protectionist  measure.  His  bill  was  moderate;  in  his  own 
words :  "  No  prohibitory  duties  have  been  aimed  at ;  but  to 
place  our  people  upon  a  level  of  fair  competition  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  thought  to  be  no  more  than  reasonable.  Most 
of  the  highest  duties  fixed  upon  have  been  so  fixed  more  with 
a  view  to  revenue  than  protection."  The  most  important 
change  proposed  was  a  return  to  specific  duties  on  many 
commodities  which  were  subject  to  undervaluation  and  fraud- 
ulent entry,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  examples:  — 


Commodity 


Carpel"!,  valued  $1.2$  per  sq.  yd.    .     • 

Tarred  cord.ii;^ 

Cotton  bnjmiii): 

Raw  wool,  valued  iS  1024  cts.  per  lb. 


1S46 


30  per  cent.  24  per  cent 


1857 


:  25  i^r  cent. 
20  p«T  cent. 
30  jH-T  cent. 


19  per  cent. 
1 5  per  cent. 
34  i^er  cent. 


1861 


40  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
2^  cts.  per  Ibw 
i^  cts.  per  lb. 
3  cts.  per  lb. 


Where  ad  valorem  rates  were  continued  a  return  was  gen- 
erally made  to  the  duties  of  1846.  The  bill  passed  the  House, 
May  10,  i860,  by  a  vote  of  105  to  64.  This  success  together 
with  the  protectionist  plank  in  the  Republican  national  plat- 
form adopted  a  few  weeks  later  was  undoubtedly  a  factor 
which  won  Pennsylvania  from  the  Democracy  and  elected 
Lincoln  president  in   November.     The   measure  passed  the 
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Senate  the  following  winter,  aft&r  secession  had  removed  many 
members,  and  became  law  March  2,  1861. 


119.    Receipts  and  Bxpendltui 


^ 


In  following  the  course  of  receipts  and  expenditures  sum- 
marized in  the  statistical  tabk's  of  the  treasury  more  than 
usual  caution  must  be  exercised  for  the  period  1846-1861  be- 
cause of  changes  in  the  system  of  accounts.  By  years  receipts 
were  as  follows :  — 


¥(» 

Cuttuma 

Puh)ic  bndt 

m™,..«.. 

T.U,, 

n 

Mfi,7.>,"« 

Ja.&M.™. 

IJOJ.... 

1SS 

Si.r.'.a,™ 

1 

jSlgjiio." 

l/*/,..!! 

■SS 

4, 

H."!.™" 

'ill;^ 

„!S™ 

oil'™ 

itis 

.M< 

J9,SB1,«» 

87^™ 

M.4.-™ 

Expenditures  were  as  follows : 


Vmt 

Wit 

N«7 

IndUn. 

p«.i™. 

ol  dcbx 

T0..1 

1 

■ste 

■  S.679,000 

1J,II4,<1IJD 

9,jS6,«» 

lJ.»Jl,POO 

11.037,°™ 

,.SSo.«B 
S,'7J».o« 

,, 4,0,0m 

iiiE 

«i7.i6..ooe 

SJSSS 
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1^25,000,000.  Guthrie  recognized  the  dangers  of  extravagant 
appropriations,  and  during  the  period  of  treasury  prosperity 
preceding  the  panic  of  1857,  exercised  a  firm  control,  as 
far  as  his  power  extended,  to  keep  the  finances  in  a  sound 
condition. 
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Gold  Sales;  5Xa/Mbtf,  XIII,  1311  or  DimbM,  191-11)3:  J.  A.GarSdi 
'nr't'.  I>  J5-4t :  Bollcs,  III,  141-147:  H.Whitc,i74-i90i  J.  11.  UpM*, 
JftMor  •rndf^Uki,  176-193 1  A.  B.  Hart,  Ci««,  384-189, 

117.    TlM  Wtoatton  to  U6a 

The  Ksalt  of  the  elections  of  November,  i860,  gave  a  leveie 
Bhoc^  to  public  and  private  credit ;  Southern  banks  witbdinr 
la^  amounts  of  money  00  deposit  in  Noithem  bonks; 
were  contracted ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  mcmth  the 
was  complfte.  The  government  lesoned  to  another  treamf 
note  issue  under  the  act  of  December  17,  i860,  bat  to  km 
was  the  public  credit  and  so  disturbed  the  public  mind  tU 
to  float  the  notes  at  par  it  was  necessary  to  pay  from  10  to  11 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  laiger  part.  With  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1861,  although  secession  was  becoming  an  accon- 
plislied  fact,  the  appointment  of  John  A.  Dix  as  secretary  of 
the  treasury  in  place  of  Howell  Cubb,  with  other  chai^^  in 
the  c.-ibinet.  restored  some  measure  of  confidence  in  public 
credit.  More  vigorous  efforts  followed.  By  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1861,  a  6  per  cent,  loan  was  authorized  with  no  re- 
strictions as  to  sale  at  par,  and  this  was  reinforced  by  a  new 
tax  measure,  the  Morrill  tariff.  Nevertheless,  when  the  new 
.idministration  of  Lincoln  entered  upon  its  difficult  task  00 
March  4,  it  found  the  treasury  practically  empty,  ihc  ad- 
min istr.i  live  dcpnrtmenis  disorganized,  customs  receipts  almost 
at  a  stanilhtill,  the  debt  increasing,  and  government  credit 
ebbing  away.  Nor  coulil  there  be  any  thorough -going  plans 
for  the  fuHire,  l)ecause  nobody  could  clearly  foresee  the  turn 
of  political  affairs. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  treasnry  in  i860  is  the 
more  striking  becaiise  the  nation  in  that  year  was  in  excellent 
:  and  material  condition.     The  depression  of  1837 
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but  tempunry  in  its  Industml  e/Tecis ;  the  development 
ailroAil  construction  and  shipping  was  speedily  resumed; 
i  were  abundant  and  prices  remunerative.  The  cotton 
in  i860  reached  4,675,770  Mies,  nearly  a  million  bales 
;  than  in  .my  previous  year;  great  gains  had  been  made 
he  crops  of  wht-at,  corn,  and  other  cereals  ;  the  production 
anthracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania  was  nearly  800,000  tons 
ater  than  in  any  preceding  year;  the  output  of  pig  iron 
t  913.000  tons,  or  130,000  more  than  the  average  of  the 
,  preceding  years ;  exports,  including  the  precious  metals,  had 
ichcd  the  highest  point  then  known,  $400,000,000  (of  which 
;l6/x>o,ooo  was  domestic  merchandise),  or  ^43,000,000 
r  ttuin  in  nny  other  previous  year.  The  consuming  [lowers 
the  people  had  never  been  so  high,  as  was  proved  in  par- 
r  bjr  the  unprecedented  demand  for  sugar  and  tea;  there 
I  but  little  pauperism,  and  wealth  00  the  whole  was  evenly 
triboicd.  175.000  immigrants  landed  in  i860, or  58,000  iji 
:eas  of  the  preceding  year.  The  tonnage  of  American 
tipping  was  greater  than  ever  before  or  since,  and  two-thirds 
[  onr  imports  and  exports  were  carried  in  vessels  having  an 
lericait  register. 

In  this  wonderful  material  exp.insion  and  prosperity  the 
diem  Stite*  had  the  advantage.  Of  the  total  poi>uhtion 
f3'i444>J^'i  relumed  by  the  census  of  18G0,  two-thirds 
ere  in  the  States  which  remained  in  the  Union  in  1S61.  The 
ue  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  whole  country 
s  estimated  at  ;$i6, 159,000,000,  of  which  $10,957,000,000 
a  credited  to  the  northern  group,  and  in  the  southern 
ire  was  included  i  1,000,000,000  for  slave  pniperty.  The 
Uhh  produced  iu  1859  was  valued  at  $3,736,000,000,  iif 
|i(ch  $1,818,000,000  was  in  the  North.  There  were  a  Ihou- 
I  million  acres  ol  unoccupied  public  land^  north  and  «tH 
flbc  slave  region,  a  source  of  potential  wealth  to  the  stnig- 
fig  gOTcmment ;  as  Secretary  Chase  said,  "  There  arc  other 
iixs  than  those  of  gold  and  silver ;  every  acre  of  the  fertile 
J  it  a  mine,  and  evciy  acre  is  open  la  the  fruitful  contact  uf 
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labor  by  the  Homestead  Act."  The  gold-bearing  region  of 
the  Western  States  with  comparatively  insignificant  exceptions 
was  still  the  property  of  the  nation ;  and  the  annual  product 
of  gold  and  silver  was  nearly  $100,000,000.  The  contribu- 
tion of  Southern  ports  to  the  total  import  duties  had  been  but 
$7,000,000,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  annual  income 
from  customs,  and  it  was  estimated  that  of  the  imports  the 
South  consumed  less  than  half  of  its  proportion  according  to 
population.  The  North  was  also  fortunate  in  possessing  the 
principal  share  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country. 

118.    Appointment  of  Chase. 

The  political  storm  burst  on  the  country  with  startling 
rapidity :  the  South  Carolina  Ordinance  of  Secession  came 
December  20,  1S60;  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  formed 
February  4,  1861  ;  the  civil  war  began  with  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter,  April  1 2  ;  and  the  president  called  for  troops  April 
15.  During  the  four  years  of  war  that  followed,  one  of  the 
most  serious  concerns  of  the  government  was  its  public 
finance.  For  secretary  of  the  treasury  President  Lincoln 
chose  Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio.  C.'hase  was  a  lawyer  who  had 
been  senator  from  Oliio  antl  governor  of  that  State,  and  his 
long  experience  in  the  field  of  politics  made  him  a  rival  candi- 
date to  Lincoln  in  the  Republican  Convention  of  i860.  His 
experience  in  public  finance  was  small  and  his  previous  political 
career  had  never  calletl  for  a  thorough  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  the  treasury.  The  appointment,  however,  was 
not  very  different  from  the  usual  practice  of  successive  ad- 
ministrations which  made  political  leadership  the  principal 
reason  in  selecting  a  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Chase  was 
reluctant  to  accept  the  appointment.  *•  I  sought  to  avoid 
it,"  he  writes,  "and  would  now  gladly  decline  it  if  I  might. 
I  find  it  impossible  to  do  so,  however,  without  seeming  to 
shirk  cares  and  labor  for  the  common  good,  which  can- 
not be  honorably  shunned."  A  criticism  of  Chase's  appoint- 
ment or  of  his  administration  of  the  finances  must  take  into  full 
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account  the  political  traditions  which  had  thus  far  governed 
cabinet  selections;  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
neither  Lincoln  nor  his  cabinet  officers  appreciated  the  enor- 
mous and  unprecedented  strain  which  was  to  be  placed  upon 
the  treasury  department.  Even  when  the  difficulties  were 
realized,  everybody  supposed  that  they  would  be  of  short 
duration.  To  accuse  Lincoln  of  gross  error  of  judgment,  or 
Chase  of  rash  willingness  to  undertake  duties  for  which  he 
had  not  complete  preparation,  is  to  judge  them  by  events 
which  they  could  not  foresee. 

Any  attempt  to  estimate  the  success  of  Chase  as  a  minister 
of  war  finance  must  also  keep  in  view  the  legislative  personal- 
ities through  whom  he  had  to  work.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  committee  on  ways  and  means,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  was 
a  man  of  great  force,  but  untrained  in  matters  of  taxation  and 
loans,  and  in  disposition  dogmatic,  arbitrary,  and  impatient. 
Although  he  delegated  the  preparation  of  details  to  Justin  S. 
Morrill,  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  on  taxation,  and  to 
Elbridge  G.  Spaulding,  chairman  of  a  sub- committee  on  loans 
and  currency,  he  exercised  a  great  influence  in  the  framing  of 
financial  policies.  Morrill  had  little  opportunity  in  the  early 
years  of  the  war  to  exhibit  his  practical  good  sense  in  ques- 
tions of  the  development  of  revenue ;  and  in  the  framing  of 
tax  bills,  where  the  plain  necessity  was  a  large  revenue,  he 
was  hampered  by  strong  protectionist  sympathies.  Spaulding's 
experience  had  been  limited  to  the  treasuryship  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  management  of  a  local  bank  in  Buffalo, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  competent  to  deal  with 
great  national  measures.  In  the  Senate,  Fessenden,  the 
chainnao  of  the  committee  on  finance,  was  an  able  lawyer, 
bat  confessed  his  inexperience  on  many  subjects  with  which 
he  bad  to  deal.  Since  1845  there  had  been  little  to  arouse 
public  opinion  or  to  train  statesmen  in  questions  of  finance. 
Amid  tmivexsal  prosperity  the  tariff  changes  of  1846  and  1857 
.  bad  not  provoked  prolonged  discussion;  and  the  attention 
M.  QmcneM  bad  been  chiefly  turned  to  the  question  of  slavery. 
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119.    Revenue  Measures,  July,  1861. 

When  Chase  entered  upon  his  work  the  public  debt  was 
§74,985,000,  of  which  about  Si  8,000,000  had  been  incurred 
since  the  beginning  of  the  secession  movement.  The  avail- 
able funds  in  the  treasury  were  but  $1,716,000;  and  until 
Congress  met  for  new  legislation  Chase  was  obliged  to  rely 
upon  previous  loan  acts,  of  which  the  treasury  had  not  yet 
fully  availed  itself.  The  result  was  not  encouraging.  Only  a 
small  amount  of  bonds  was  sold  and  these  at  a  discount,  and 
the  few  millions  of  treasury  notes  issued  were  entirely  inade- 
quate. When  Congress  met  in  special  session,  July  4,  1861, 
Chase  was  ready  to  propose  financial  measures  on  a  more 
comprehensive  scale.  He  estimated  that  the  sum  needed  for 
the  next  year  would  not  fall  far  short  of  ^3 20,000,000  itemized 
as  follows  :  — 

Appropriations  for  former  years  yet  unpaid  .     .     .  $20,121,000 

"               already  ni.ide  for  1S62        ....  59.5^9,000 

'*               rccpiirtrd  by  now  e.xiiiencies    .     .     .  217,169,000 

"               to  pay  treasury  notes>  heconung  due  12,640,000 

"               to  pay  inteicst  on  public  dcl.»t     .     .  9,000,000 

To  [)rovidc  for  the  ordinary  expenditures,  for  the  interest 
on  the  public  ikl)l  to  be  created,  and  for  a  sinking  fund  to 
cxlinguish  the  debt.  Chase  recommended  that  §80,000,000  be 
raised  by  taxation  ;  the  extraordinary  expenses  were  to  be  met 
by  lo.ins.  He  urged  no  great  ilevelopment  in  the  existing  tax 
system  ;  partly  because  the  possibilities  of  the  tariff  act  of 
Man  h,  iSGt,  had  not  yet  been  put  to  satisfactory  test,  and 
partly  because  he  did  not  apprehend  that  the  struggle  would 
continue  for  more  than  a  few  months.  He  did,  however, 
recommend  that  duties  be  levied  on  tea  and  coffee,  then  ad- 
mitted free,  and  on  sugar  which  was  lightly  taxed;  from 
therje  sources  he  thought  that  $20,000,000  might  be  derived  ; 
and  that  a  slight  increase  on  the  general  list  of  dutiable  arti- 
cles would  also  add  $7,000,000  to  a  tariff  of  which  the  ordi- 
nary productivity  might  be  estimated  at  $30,000,000.     With 
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miscellaneous  revenue  he  counted  on  a  total  of  $60,000,000 
a  year ;  whether  the  remaining  $20,000,000  should  be  raised 
by  taxation,  and  whether  by  direct  taxes  or  internal  revenue 
duties.  Chase  was  in  doubt ;  ami  with  deliberately  expressed 
deference  he  left  the  selection  of  the  particular  sort  of  taxation 
to  Congress. 

On  the  proposed  loan  of  {240,000,000  Chase  suggested  a 
high  rate  of  interest,  7.3  per  cent,  on  short-term  treasury 
notes,  or  7  per  cent,  on  long-term  bonds,  to  be  sold  at  not 
less  than  par;  for  immediate  needs  he  favored  an  issue  of 
treasury  notes  in  smaller  denominations  bearing  a  lower  rate 
of  interest.  "  The  greatest  care  will,  however,  be  requisite  to 
prevent  a  degradation  of  such  issues  into  an  irredeemable 
paper  currency,  than  which  no  more  certainly  fatal  expedient 
for  impoverishing  the  masses  and  discrediting  the  government  of 
any  country  can  well  be  devised."  Congress  quickly  accepted 
the  secretary's  plan  and  in  loan  bills  of  July  17  and  August 
5,  1 86 1,  empowered  the  secretary  to  borrow  not  exceeding 
f 250,000,000  in  three-year  7.3  per  cent,  treasury  notes  or 
in  twenty-year  bonds  not  exceeding  7  per  cent.  The  secretary 
was  also  authorized,  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the  above  loan,  to 
exchange  for  coin  or  pay  for  salaries  or  other  dues  of  the 
United  States  non- interest- bearing  treasury  notes  not  exceed- 
ing $50,000,000,  of  a  denomination  less  than  {50  but  not  less 
than  $s,  payable  on  demand  and  receivable  for  all  public 
dues;  or  notes  bearing  interest  at  3.65  per  cent.,  fundable 
into  treasury  notes  of  denominations  over  I50,  and  payable 
in  one  year.  Unfortunately  Congress  did  not  respond  so  ener- 
getically to  the  recommendations  made  as  to  taxation ;  a  few 
amendments  of  the  tariff  were  enacted  along  the  general  lines 
suggested  by  Chase,  but  the  rates  in  some  instances  were  less 
than  he  desired.  A  direct  tax  and  an  income  tax  were  also 
imposed,  but  were  not  to  be  effective  until  after  periods  of 
eight  and  ten  months  respectively.  No  more  finance  legisla- 
tion was  possible  until  the  following  winter ;  and  the  admin- 
kteatfam  was  left  pooily  equipped  with  resources  for  the  contest 
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now  entered  upon.  Abundance  of  credit  had  been  granted, 
but  the  revenue  provided  was  insufficient  to  maintain  this  above 
suspicion  and  still  more  insufficient  for  the  daily  needs  of  the 
treasury. 

120.    Placing  the  Loan  of  $150,000,000. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned 
act  the  secretary  undertook  to  borrow  $150,000^000  by  the 
issue  of  7.3  per  cent,  three-year  notes.  In  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  tlie  treasury  department  in  placing 
small  loans  during  the  previous  winter  of  1 860-1 861  this  opera- 
tion might  well  seem  hopeless ;  but  three  changes  in  con- 
ditions had  occurred  which  affected  the  disposition  of  capital- 
ists with  funds  to  invest.  In  the  first  place  a  definite  policy 
had  been  adopted ;  loan  and  tax  bills  had  gone  hand  in 
hand ;  and,  in  the  light  available  to  the  most  acute  political 
observers  of  the  time,  ample  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
demands  of  a  contest  which  it  was  confidently  believed  would 
be  over  in  a  few  months.  Secondly,  a  more  liberal  rate  of  in- 
terest was  authorized,  which  tended  to  attract  capital  deprived 
by  political  disturbanre  of  its  ordinary  commercial  use. 
Thirdly,  the  spirit  (jf  loyalty  was  being  aroused  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  need  of  financial  as  well  as  military  support  of 
the  government :  business  men  more  intelligently  realized  the 
dependence  of  commercial  interests  on  the  stability  of  the 
government.  'J'hus  it  was  possible  in  one  operation  to  bor- 
row and  transfer  from  the  people  to  the  government  more 
wealth  than  had  as  yet  ever  stood  as  the  principal  of  the 
public  debt. 

Representatives  of  the  banking  institutions  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  after  consultation  with  the  secretary, 
*•  agreed  to  unite  as  associates  in  financial  support  to  the  gov- 
ernment," to  subscribe  to  an  immediate  loan  of  $50,000,000, 
and  to  i)romise  to  take  two  further  instalments  of  $50,000,* 
000  each.  The  securities  issued  were  to  be  in  the  form  of 
three-year   7.3  per  cent,   treasury  notes.     The  task  of  the 
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banks  was  not  an  easy  one,  for  the  institutions  undertaking 
the  negotiations  possessed  a  capital  of  only  $120,000,000,  and 
their  coin  assets  amounted  to  only  $63,000,000 ;  but  it  was 
agreed  that  the  banks  should  be  the  medium  of  popular  sub- 
scriptions through  which  the  burden  was  to  be  transferred  to 
private  lenders.  The  inherent  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the 
plan  was  great ;  and  it  was  increased  by  difTerences  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  agreement  between  the  government  and 
banks.  In  order  to  prevent  the  removal  of  a  large  volume  of 
money  from  the  channels  of  business,  the  banks  desired  that 
the  funds  which  they  loaned  to  the  government  should  remain 
in  their  custody  until  checked  out  by  the  government  to  meet 
current  disbursements.  This  meant,  of  course,  that  the  banks 
woald  be  permitted  to  use  their  notes  in  the  payment  of 
treasury  checks.  Under  the  sub-treasury  act  only  coin  was 
receivable  by  the  treasury,  but  the  existing  public  distrust  had 
caused  hoarding,  and  there  was  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
specie  then  available  in  the  country ;  hence  the  transfer  of  so 
large  a  sum  as  $150,000,000  in  gold  was  regarded  by  many 
experts  as  impracticable.  It  was  indeed  asserted  that  the  act 
of  August  5,  1 86 1  (amending  the  loan  act  of  July  17),  in  allow- 
ing "  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  deposit  any  of  the  moneys 
obtained  on  any  of  the  loans  now  authorized  by  law,  to  the 
credit  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  such  solvent 
specie-paying  banks  as  he  may  select,"  was  intended  to  give 
the  secretary  elastic  powers  to  receive  bank  bills  or  book 
credit  in  place  of  coin.  James  Gallatin,  representing  some 
New  York  banks,  declared  "  that  this  provision  was  particu- 
larly intended  to  authorize  drafts  for  disbursements  against 
the  deposits  created  by  the  taking  of  loans."  The  secretary, 
however,  strictly  construed  the  sub-treasury  bill  and  insisted 
that  the  banks  should  make  their  settlements  in  specie. 

Another  ground  of  remonstrance  by  bankers  was  Chase's 
free  use  of  his  power  to  issue  demand  notes ;  these  notes  were 
legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  public  dues,  and  if  they  went 
jaigely  into  circulation  the  banks  would  naturally  receive  less 
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gold  in  their  daily  business  transactions,  an<l  thus  would  be 
less  able  to  fulfil  their  loan  agreement  with  the  government. 
Some  bankers  asserted  that  the  secretary'  had  promised  not  to 
use  this  power.  At  first  the  notes  were  issued  with  mod- 
eration, but  in  November  the  secretary  gave  way  to  what  he 
considered  the  im])erative  claims  of  the  treasury  and  put 
out  notes  freely,  on  the  grounil  that  Congress  had  ordered 
appropriations  beyond  those  estimated  in  the  summer,  and 
that  the  revenues  from  imports  did  not  come  up  to  the  esti- 
mates ;  he  saw  no  other  relief.  In  spite  of  the  differences  of 
opinion,  banks  for  a  time  continued  to  co-operate  with  the 
treasury  department  in  carrying  out  the  original  agreement  for 
the  purchase  of  bonds. 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  1861,  the  secretary  in 
his  regular  annual  report  was  obliged  to  revise  the  estimates  of 
July,  and  to  ask  Congress  for  further  means  ;  he  now  estimated 
that  taxation  would  yield  less  than  was  originally  expected,  and 
that  ai)propriations  would  be  larger  by  :S 2 14,000,000.  Once 
more  the  secretary  atlcm])tod  to  apply  his  principle  of  a  proper 
balance  between  tiixation  and  loans  without  a  radical  increase 
in  taxes.  He  recommended  a  slight  increase  in  customs 
duties,  a  readjustment  of  the  direct  taxes  so  that  the  loyal 
Slates  should  pay  all  of  the  S 2 0,000,000  ;  and  the  imposition 
of  slight  internal  revenue  duties,  which,  including  the  income 
tax,  would  yield  ?30,oo(),ooo.  The  secretary,  like  many  other 
statesmen,  still  entcrtaincil  the  hope  that  the  war  might  be 
brought  to  an  auspicivMis  termination  before  midsummer. 

In  connection  with  a  rt quest  for  authority  to  make  further 
loans  of  ;$ 200,000,000  the  secretary  advanced  his  first  propo- 
sals for  a  national  banking  system.  He  believed  that  the 
time  had  come  when  Congress  should  exercise  its  authority 
over  the  credit  circulation  of  the  country.  He  thought  his 
plan  would  give  the  following  advantages:  (i)  uniformity  of 
circulation,  in  place  of  a  bank-note  circulation  dependent  on 
the  laws  of  34  States  and  1600  private  corporations;  (2)  an 
increased  security  to  the  Union,  because  of  a  common  interest 
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created  by  the  disposition  of  national  securities  as  a  basis  of 
circulation;  (3)  the  safest  currency  the  country  had  ever 
enjoyed.  Little  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  special  demand  for 
United  States  stock  as  a  basis  of  bank  circulation,  but  this 
advantage  evidently  was  a  strong  reason  for  making  the  recom- 
mendation. Chase  did  not  refer  to  the  recent  controversy 
with  the  banks,  nor  did  he  specially  discuss  the  issue  of  the 
demand  notes ;  on  the  general  question  of  government  paper 
currency  he  did  call  attention  to  the  inconveniences  and 
hazards  of  the  issue  of  United  States  notes,  possibly  ending  in 
the  "  immeasurable  evils  of  dishonest  public  faith  and  national 
bankruptcy." 

121.    SuBpenBion  of  Specie  Paymenta. 

Although  the  secretary  did  not  officially  take  notice  of  the 
growing  embarrassments  of  the  banks,  bankers  found  them 
very  serious;  and  on  December  30,  under  the  lead  of  the 
New  York  City  banks,  specie  payments  were  suspended 
throughout  the  country  ;  and  this  action  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  government.  This  sudden  and  eventful  shock  to  pri- 
vate and  public  credit  has  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy. Chase  declared  that  suspension  was  inevitable,  because 
of  unexpected  military  reverses,  increased  expenditures,  and 
diminished  confidence  in  public  securities ;  and  in  this 
conclusion  Republican  leaders  of  the  time  acquiesced ;  they 
denied  that  the  issue  of  demand  notes  in  any  way  caused 
suspension,  since  only  $33,460,000  was  in  circulation  at  the 
date  of  suspension,  and  up  to  that  day  every  note  presented 
for  payment  had  been  promptly  redeemed  in  coin. 

On  the  other  hand  the  bankers  declared  that  the  two 
reasons  for  suspension  were  first,  the  pressures  on  banks  because 
they  were  not  allowed  to  retain  the  government  deposits 
received  in  the  loan  operations  until  they  were  actually 
needed ;  and  second,  the  banks  were  expected  by  their 
ciu(tbmen  to  receive  the  government  demand  notes  for  de- 
pitait^  and  permit  them  to  be  drawn  against  in  coin  ;  and  such 
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a  burden  the  banks  affirmed  was  too  heavy  to  cany.  They 
therefore  laid  upon  Chase  the  responsibility  for  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments :  first,  because  he  forced  the  banks  to 
transfer  the  principal  of  the  loans  to  the  government  without 
giving  them  the  advantage  of  retaining  the  funds  temporarily 
on  deposit ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  banks  were  obliged  to 
sustain  the  credit  of  the  demand  notes  as  well  as  the  bank- 
notes. It  has  even  been  declared  that  the  banks  were  sacrificed 
on  the  altars  of  their  own  patriotism,  and  that  Chase  had  a 
wild  idea  of  locking  up  the  funds  thus  secured  until  needed 
for  expenditure,  so  as  to  make  a  broader  field  for  the  circulation 
of  United  States  demand  notes.* 

A  fair  judgment  on  this  important  question  will  be  aided 
by  carefully  considering  the  legislation  which  bears  on  the 
subject.  In  1S61  the  law  provided  :  (i)  that  the  sub- treasury 
should  receive  and  pay  out  only  coin  or  government  notes ; 
(2)  that  the  treasury  could  deposit  with  such  specie-paying 
banks  as  might  be  selected  any  of  the  moneys  obtained  from 
the  new  loans.  Mr.  Horace  White  believes  that  the  act  of 
August  5,  1 86 1,  ''suspended  the  operation  of  the  sub-treasuiy 
act  so  as  to  allow  the  secretary  to  deposit  public  money  in 
solvent  specie-paying  banks  and  to  withdraw  it  at  his  own 
convenience  and  pleasure  for  tlie  payment  of  public  debts. 
In  short,  he  was  permitted  to  handle  the  proceeds  of  the 
three  loans  in  whatsoever  way  he  ])leasod."  Possibly  it  may 
have  been  the  intention  in  framing  the  law  of  August  5  to 
permit  the  banks  to  i)ny  in  notes  as  well  as  to  receive  deposits 
from  the  government,  but  it  is  not  clearly  expressed,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  as  for  instance  John  Sherman,  the  secretary 
could  hardly  have  acted  other  than  he  did  without  laying 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  ignoring  the  law.'  Against 
this  opinion  it  may  at  least  be  admitted,  without  attempt- 
ing to  locate  the  blame,  that  the  first  material  mistake  in 
the   management   of  the    war   finances   occurred   when    the 

1  Coui:.  Rt'c,  Kel).  9,  1S95,  p.  2200. 

2  John  Sherman,  Recollections^  vol.  i,  p.  269. 
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government  declined  to  use  the  bank  check  and  the  clearing- 
house. 

The  real  explanation  of  the  financial  crisis  of  December, 
1 86 1,  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  errors  of  the  treasury  or  in 
the  selfishness  of  the  banks,  but  in  the  condition  of  public  feel- 
ing and  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  war.  The 
credit  of  the  government  was  undoubtedly  injured  by  the 
failure  of  Chase  to  recommend  or  of  Congress  to  enact  a  far-, 
reaching  system  of  taxation,  and  the  recent  Trent  affair  caused 
an  apprehension  of  international  difficulty  with  England. 
Because  there  was  little  indication  that  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment was  to  be  supported  by  vigorous  taxation,  the  banks  were 
handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  sell  bonds  to  investors.  Deposi- 
tors were  also  withdrawing  funds  from  the  banks  for  hoarding,  so 
that  the  specie  reserve  was  slipping  away.  On  January  i,  1862, 
the  banks  had  but  $87,000,000  of  specie  to  meet  $459,000,000 
of  indebtedness.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  go 
through  a  war  on  the  basis  of  a  currency  system  so  inadequate. 

The  demand  notes  not  only  irritated  the  banks,  they  also 
held  an  important  relation  in  subsequent  discussion  to  the  legaf 
tenders  and  the  agitation  for  fiat  money.  After  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments  these  notes  which  were  receivable  for  all 
public  dues,  circulated  at  a  premium  over  State  bank-notes 
and  also  over  the  treasury  notes  or  greenbacks,  which  were 
issued  in  the  following  year  but  were  not  made  receivable  for  cus- 
toms. Hence  it  has  been  argued  that  the  greenback  circula- 
tion issued  in  1862  might  have  been  kept  at  par  with  gold  if  it, 
too,  had  been  made  receivable  for  all  payments  to  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  given  a  legal-tender  quality  for  settling  private 
debts.  The  depreciation  of  the  greenback  is  thus  ascribed  to 
the  foot  that  it  was  not  given  the  fullest  credence  and  honor 
by  the  fiat  of  the  government.  The  premium  for  the  dcMiiand 
notes  was,  however,  not  due  solely  to  their  receivability  in 
payment  of  duties ;  other  causes  had  influence,  such  as  the 
joint  effect  of  the  limitation  upon  their  quantity  and  the 
piohilHtion  of  reissue. 
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pendent,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  United  States  notes  a 
legal  tender." 

The  debate  opened  January  28.  Originally  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing's  bill  proposed  the  issue  of  only  f  100,000,000  of  legal- 
tender  notes,  but  the  idea  once  planted  grew  with  rapidity. 
Chase  was  reluctant  to  accept  the  measure,  but  day  by  day 
as  the  immediate  needs  of  the  country  became  more  pressing 
and  legislation  lingered  his  opposition  faded  away.  Never- 
theless the  measure  did  not  pass  the  House  without  earnest 
protests,  based  both  upon  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
measure  and  upon  the  economic  disasters  it  would  entaiL 
''  If  it  be  a  war  measure,"  said  Morrill,  ''  it  is  a  measure 
which  will  be  of  greater  advantage  to  the  enemy.  I  would  as 
soon  provide  Chinese  wooden  guns  for  the  army  as  paper  money 
alone  for  the  army.  It  will  be  a  breach  of  public  Oaith.  It 
will  injure  creditors ;  it  will  mcrensc  prices ;  it  will  increase 
many  fold  the  cost  of  the  war."  This  view  was  supported 
in  many  quarters  and  the  government  was  assured  that  those 
who  had  sent  their  sons  to  the  conflict  would  even  more 
willingly  lend  their  credit. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  supported  by  Senator  Sherman  in 
a  speech  the  burden  of  which  may  stand  as  typical  of  the 
current  argument :  he  said  that  every  organ  of  financial 
opinion  in  the  country  was  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  legal- 
tondcr  clause  if  the  issue  of  demand  notes  was  authorized; 
its  necessity  had  been  declared  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  the  (JiiamlKTs  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  of  New 
Vork,  and  in  fact  by  almost  every  recognized  organ  of  finan- 
<  ial  opinion  in  the  country;  ^  100,000,000  was  immediately 
due  to  the  army  and  5250,000,000  was  due  by  July  i  ;  the 
banks  had  exhausted  their  <Mi>ital  in  making  loans;  money 
could  not  be  borrowed  cxr<-|»i  at  great  sacrifice  ;  there  was  no 
money  to  buy  bonds;  goM  an»l  silver  had  ceased  to  circu- 
late;  legal-tender  <Mirrency  was  necessary  to  aid  in  making 
further  loans  ;  without  the  legal- tender  clause  the  notes  pro- 
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posed  to  be  issued  would  fall  dead  upon  the  money  market ; 
with  it  the  notes  will  be  the  life-blood  of  the  business  of  the 
country;  the  issue  of  1150,000,000  cannot  do  harm;  it  is 
only  a  mere  temporary  expedient.  "  As  a  member  of  this  body, 
I  am  armed  with  high  powers  for  a  holy  purpose,  and  I  am 
authorized  —  nay,  required  —  to  vote  for  the  laws  necessary 
and  proper  for  executing  these  high  powers,  and  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose.  This  is  not  the  time  when  I  would  limit 
these  powers.  Rather  than  yield  to  revolutionary  force  I 
would  use  revolutionary  force.*'  If  soldiers  were  to  be  com- 
pelled to  take  these  notes  as  money,  every  one  else  should  be 
compelled  to  take  them.  Sherman's  main  argument  was  that 
of  necessity  —  necessity  to  meet  the  immediate  obligations 
of  government ;  necessity  to  give  currency  to  treasury  notes ; 
necessity  to  provide  money  which  would  in  turn  purchase 
bonds ;  he  was  willing  to  leave  the  question  of  constitution- 
ality to  the  courts. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  93  to  59 ;  in  the 
Senate  it  was  considerably  modified.  The  House  provision 
that  the  treasury  notes  should  be  receivable  for  taxes,  debts, 
and  demands  of  ail  kinds  due  to  the  United  States  and  all 
debts  and  demands  owing  by  the  United  States  was  amended 
by  requiring  that  duties  on  imports  should  be  paid  in  coin, 
and  that  the  interest  on  the  bonds  to  be  sold  should  be  pay- 
able in  coin.  The  Senate  also  added  the  sections  authorizing 
the  sale  of  bonds,  the  issue  of  certificates  of  deposit,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  sinking  fund.  "  These  amendments,"  says 
Senator  Sherman,'  "  were  considered  of  prime  importance. 
It  was  felt  that  the  duty  on  imported  goods  should  not  be 
lessened  by  any  depreciation  of  our  local  currency.  Such 
importations  were  based  upon  coin  value,  and  the  tax  levied 
upon  them  was  properly  required  to  be  paid  in  coin.  This 
security  of  coin  payment  would  enable  the  government  to  sell 
the  bonds  at  a  far  higher  rate  than  they  would  have  com- 
manded without  it ;  and  tended  also  to  limit  the  depreciation 

I 
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of  United  States  notes,"  which  were  convertible  into  bonds. 
'I'he  majority  in  the  Senate  was  overwhelming,  the  vote  being 
30  to  7. 

The  act  says  nothing  as  to  time  of  repayment  of  the 
legal-tender  notes  and  makes  no  pledge  against  further  issue. 
A  most  important  clause  permitted  the  conversion  of  the 
legal-tender  notes  into  five-twenty  bonds ;  for  it  was  ar;gued 
that  holders  of  notes  would  instinctively  desire  to  exchange 
them  for  interest-bearing  bonds;  and  upon  reissue  by  the 
government  they  could  be  again  exchanged  for  bonds.  Ac- 
cording to  Stevens,  this  process  would  operate  with  such  magic 
that  the  $500,000,000  of  bonds  authorized  would  be  subscribed 
before  the  government  could  use  the  funds;  1150,000,000  of 
p.ipcr  notes  would  do  the  work  of  $500,000,000  in  bonds ! 

The  first  step  was  soon  repeated  ;  in  little  more  than  three 
monrhs,  because  of  the  inabihty  of  the  gt)vcrnment  to  borrow 
on  the  terms  authorized,  and  the  lardy  efTect  of  new  taxes, 
Secretary  Chase  asked  for  another  issue  of  legal  tenders,  a 
p  irt  of  whirh  should  be  in  denomiiiaiions  of  less  than  five  dollars. 
Coni^ress  quickly  assentetl  by  the  act  of  July  11,  1862,  pro- 
vitlin«4  for  the  issue  of  another  ?  150,000,000,  of  which 
;>35, 000,000  should  be  in  denominations  less  than  five  dol- 
lars but  not  less  than  one  dollar.  On  January  17,  1863,  a 
third  issue  of  $100,000,000  was  authorized,  increased  March 
■^  to  ? 1 50,000,000,  all  of  which  might  be  in  denominations 
of  one  dollar  or  over.  Hy  this  time  oi)i)Obilion  had  practically 
(iisaj^peared  in  Congress,  for  in  the  House  the  last  bill  passed  to 
its  third  reading  on  the  .same  day  that  it  was  presented,  and  in  the 
Senate  concurrence  was  secured  on  the  following  day  by  a  vote 
of  3S  to  2.  Provision  was  made  for  the  reissue  of  the  new 
nntes  but  not  for  their  conversion  into  bond.-; ;  and  the  right 
of  <on'.  eision  for  previous  issu«'s  w.is  to  cease  on  July  i,  T863. 
( ):  the  $450,000,000  anth«»riz«(i  under  the  three  acts  named, 
S43i,f)oo,ooo  was  actually  oni'.l  inding  on  June  30,  1864. 
This  was  the  end  of  cmissii»ns  of  non-interest  legal-tender 
notes ;  these  issues  were  supplemented  by  fractional  currency 
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and  by  interest-bearing  notes  running  for  a  brief  period,  both 
of  which  classes  were  endowed  with  the  legal-tender  quality. 

No  subject  in  American  finance  has  been  more  controverted 
than  the  exact  degree  of  Secretary  Chase's  responsibility  for 
the  issue  of  legal  tenders.  That  Mr.  Chase  was  no  friend 
of  paper  money  is  easily  proven ;  by  private  experience,  politi- 
cal training,  and  conviction  he  shared  in  a  distrust  of  the 
local  banking  associations.  When  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  governor  of  Ohio  in  1856,  he  referred  to  all  mere  paper- 
money  systems  as  pregnant  with  fraud,  justly  incurring  univer- 
sal reproach.  In  his  report  of  July,  1861,  he  recognized  in 
plain  language  the  danger  in  the  issue  of  demand  notes ;  he 
made  no  suggestion  of  legal  tenders  in  his  report  of  December, 
1861 ;  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  accepted  the 
plan  formulated  during  the  next  few  weeks  by  Spaulding*s  sub- 
committee. Chase  was  governed  by  "public  exigency."  On 
January  22  he  regretted  "exceedingly  that  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  the  measure  of  making  fundable  notes  of  the 
United  States  a  legal  tender  " ;  on  January  29  it  was  his  "  anxious 
wish  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  such  legislation  "  j  if,  however. 
United  States  notes  be  issued,  **  discriminations  should  if  pos- 
sible be  prevented ;  and  the  provision  making  the  notes  a 
legal  tender  in  a  great  measure  at  least  prevents  it,  by  putting 
all  citisens  in  this  respect  on  the  same  level,  both  of  rights 
and  duties  " ;  and  on  February  5  he  insisted  that  "  it  is  very 
important  that  the  bill  should  go  through  to-day,  and  through 
the  Senate  this  week.  The  public  exigencies  do  not  admit  of 
delay/'  He  probably  did  not  expect  that  the  notes  would 
remain  in  permanent  circulation,  since  they  were  made  con- 
vertible into  the  five-twenty  bonds.  Further  proof  of  his  innate 
dislike  of  the  system  may  be  found  in  his  successive  annual 
reports  urging  a  limitation  on  the  issues,  and  finally  in  the 
notable  decision  delivered  in  1 869,  when  as  chief  justice  he 
declared  that  the  legal-tender  clause  was  unconstitutional. 

The  critics  of  Chase,  however,  assert  that  if  he  was  so  re- 
luctdit  to  ismie  notes,  his  political  and  moral  responsibility 
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the  notes  by  turning  them  into  the  most  valuable  and  best 
protected  form  of  government  mdebtedness  founded  on  a 
specie  support.  Within  a  year,  however,  Chase  objected  to 
the  option  thus  given  to  the  holtler  of  the  note  on  the  ground 
that  it  restricted  the  treasury  in  the  sale  of  bonds.  Obviously 
it  would  be  impossible  to  sell  bonds  bearing  a  lower  rate  of 
interest,  as  he  believed  he  could,  so  long  as  6  per  cent, 
bonds  could  be  had  through  the  funding  of  legal-tender  notes. 
In  view  of  his  objections  the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  made  no 
provision  for  conversion  of  the  third  series  of  legal  tenders, 
and  even  changed  the  contract  expressed  in  the  previous 
issues  by  requiring  that  the  right  to  exchange  notes  already 
issued  for  bonds  should  be  exercised  before  July  i  of  that 
year.  The  note-holders  made  little  protest  and  the  serious 
results  of  this  shifting  of  conditions  were  not  recognized  until 
afterwards.  Spaulding,  who  took  so  important  a  part  in  the 
original  legal-tender  legislation,  regarded  this  change  of  policy 
as  the  greatest  mistake  of  the  war ;  for  legal-tender  notes  were  . 
a  forced  loan  from  the  people  to  the  government,  and  the 
former  were  protected  as  long  as  the  lender  had  the  option  of 
promptly  converting  the  notes  into  a  loan  at  a  fair  rate  of  inter- 
est. After  the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  the  previous  standard  of 
value  as  measured  in  bonds  was  destroyed,  and  this  led  tp  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  gold  expressed  in  commodities  and 
services.  Senator  Sherman  in  1876  declared  that  this  altera- 
tion was  a  most  fatal  step,  and  for  his  part  in  acquiescing  in 
and  voting  for  it  he  felt  more  regret  than  for  any  other  act 
of  his  official  life.  Although  the  supporters  of  the  adminis- 
tration maintained  that  there  was  no  right  which  could  not  be 
baited  by  a  statute  of  limitation,  it  was  justly  held  that  the 
credit  of  the  government  had  suffered  by  this  paltering  with 
the  public  faith  ;  and  Chase  so  far  recognized  the  obligation  as 
to  allow  the  exchange  to  continue  until  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1864. 

The  most  serious  effect  of  this  suspension  of  convertibility 
was  seen  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  under  the  original  conditions 
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As  the  purchasing  power  of  earnings  was  greatly  diminished 
a  heavy  loa*!  was  placed  upon  the  laborers  of  the  country. 
i  lie  g'jvcriiinent  was  the  largest  employer  of  labor  in  work- 
men, clerks  an<l  soliiicr.s;  but  the  government  rarely  makes 
ciianges  in  its  salaries  or  pay,  and  hence  did  not  feel  the 
full  effect  of  the  increase  in  wages  which  took  phice  in  the 
individual  ficid  of  l:i])«;r.  Of  course  g«n'ernment  officials 
<;oMiplaint(l  lK.r\"use:  the  inrri  iscd  ( ost  of  living  was  out  of 
l^rofjoition  to  in'  onic;  an«l  sonii:  of  the  best  trained  and  most 
t  oinprtcnt  einployt  (?s  left  the  I'uMic  service.  The  wages  of 
.soldiers  fn^M)  th<;  bcuinnincj;  of  tlie  war,  long  remaine<l  at  $13 
a  Miunth,  :dihf)iigli  pi  it  cs  liid  about  doubled  by  1S64.  The 
dimness  iudrcd  bcc.iuic  so  great  that  Congress  on  May  i,  1864, 
advanced  llic  pay  to  SrO  ])cr  month  in  currency.  This  was  no 
^Tcat  relit  f,  siiH.e  after  tht.:  int  rcase  prices  continued  to  rise. 
Artisans  were  forced  to  make  similar  sacrifices;  the  depre- 
ciated currency  in  its  final  con-^eiiuences  affected  every  wealth 

producer. 

125.    Gold  Premium. 

Another  important  couNtquence  of  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  w  is  the  lluctuating  ])remium  on  gold  caused  by  the 
demand  for  specie  as  a  commercial  commodity.  Gold  was 
recpiireii  in  large  quantities  for  three  purposes:  by  the  gov- 
ernment f«)r  the  payment  of  interest  on  bond  issues;  by 
importers  to  pay  customs  duties  ;  and  by  bankers  to  settle 
b.dances  due  abroatl.  The  stock  of  gold  in  the  country  in 
I  So  I  was  not  large,  and  was  speedily  lessened  by  the  exten- 
sion of  ]>aper  issues  and  by  unfavorable  balances  of  trade«  due 
to  the  sale  of  American  securities  by  foreign  holders  and  the 
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decline  of  important  exports.  During  1862  the  fluctuations 
in  the  quotations  of  gold  in  paper  currency  ranged  between 
102  and  132;  in  1863  between  125  and  160;  and  in  1864 
between  155  and  285.  The  political  and  economic  Actors 
which  occasioned  these  varied  changes  were  many  an(i  have 
been  exhaustively  treated  by  Mr.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell  in  a 
recent  study.  Among  the  most  striking  of  these  influences  he 
mentions  the  following : 

First,  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  greenbacks  as,  for  ex- 
ample, reflected  in  the  rapid  rise  of  premium  after  July  11, 
1862,  the  date  of  the  second  legal-tender  act;  secondly,  the 
condition  of  the  treasury  as  disclosed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
secretary's  reports ;  thirdly,  the  credit  of  the  government  from 
week  to  week  as  shown  in  the  quotations  of  its  bonds  ;  fourthly, 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  government,  either  in  the 
treasury  department  or  in  Congress  through  political  elections  ; 
fifthly,  the  state  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country ;  sixthly, 
the  war  news  and  the  fluctuation  between  hope  and  discourage- 
ment consequent  upon  military  success  or  defeat.  At  the  time, 
however,  the  relation  between  these  several  factors  and  the 
premium  on  gold  was  not  clearly  apprehended  either  by  the 
treasury  department  or  by  Congress. 

Purely  speculative  influences  also  played  an  important  part 
in  the  variations  of  the  premium.  In  order  to  provide  a 
market  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  gold,  an  exchange  was 
opened  in  New  York,  and  the  legitimate  dealings  executed 
there  were  quickly  supplemented  by  the  gambling  of  specula- 
torSy  who  found  in  the  rapid  fluctuations  the  elements  of 
chance  which  always  claims  its  followers.  So  open  was  this 
trading,  virtually  in  the  public  credit,  that  it  constituted  in 
the  minds  of  many  a  public  scandal.  It  became  an  accepted 
belief  that  the  evil  of  fluctuation  was  due  to  the  ''  unpatriotic 
criminal  efforts  of  speculators  and  probably  of  secret  enemies 
to  raise  the  price  of  gold  regardless  of  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  the  country."  "Gold  gamblers  as  a  class,"  said  one 
•enator,  ''were  disloyal  men  in  sympathy  with  the  South." 
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The  weakest  element  in  the  financiering  of  the  Civil  War  was 
the  delay  in  applying  effective  taxation.  During  the  four 
fiscal  years  1862-1865  the  net  receipts  from  taxes  and  loans 
(including  treasury  notes)  were  as  follows  :  — 


#-...»»..,.            Internal  revenue 
Customs         ,   a„d  income  tax 

Total  taxes' 

Loans  including 
treasury  notes  * 

1861-62 

IS62-63 

i«63-64 
1864-65 

Total 

$40,056,307 
6<-,,o5().642 

102.310,1^2 
«4,92«.2<>o 

$37,610,787 
109,741.134 
209,464,215 

$5o,85».72) 
loS.  1X5,5  u 
212,532.936 
29S.5")3,o4S 

$667,163,247 

$433,663,538 
596,203.071 
719,476,03a 
**72,574.«45 

$305,360,451       1       $356,846,136 

$2,681,916,786 

From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  during  1861-62  the  ratio 
of  loans  to  taxes  was  as  S8.52  to  i>i  ;  in  1862-63,  ^s  $5.51  to 
t\  ;  in  1863-64,  as  »<3.38  to  Si  ;  and  in  1864-65,  as  $2.95 
to  ^i. 

It  is  easy  after  the  war  to  blame  the  government  for  its 
procrastination  and  lack  of  vigor  in  laying  taxes,  but  in  1861 
and  in  the  early  part  of  1862  the  way  did  not  appear 
clear.  The  blunder  of  delay  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  a  new  tariff  had  just  been  enacted  ;  it  is  probable  if 
there  had  been  a  clear  realization  of  the  enormous  demands 


<f 


*  Including  $4,956,657  in  payments  on  a  direct  tax. 
'  Obtained  by  .subtracting  '* expenditures  on  account  of  loans"  from 
receipts  on  account  of  loans"  as  given  in  the  "Finance  Reports," 
premiums  in  each  case  being  added  in.  The  results  differ  slightly  from 
those  obtained  by  taking  issues  and  nrdemptions  of  public  del>t  as 
g^ven  by  Bayley,  and  summarized  on  page  3081 
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policy  and  announced  its  purpose  lo  ensct  a  rever.:e  ni*-:,-r 
which  would  yield  ^150,000,000  annujil/..  l*-.e  ^l.r.-:  -.- 
eluded  the  develupment  of  an  intemil  revci--:  t;.-:^:/.  i.-. : 
the  increase  of  customs  duties.  Of  excise  d-'.i-r?  :;.::  . . .:.:.-, 
had  had  no  experience  for  more  than  \  ztr.-rri:.  :r..  ir.'; 
conditions    had    greatly  changed    since    i  ?  x  5 

was  not  homogeneous:  over  its  bro^d  "r-in'-'.-r  "^-rri: 

the  most  diverse  interests;  pop'jlatiori  :r.  s-.t.-;  ^.r..-.:  v. 

dense,    in  others   very  sparse.      In  s-ji-.t   '^ii'.-.-r   v.-:   ;-  ,;. 

were   without  exception  engaged  in    azr;c;.::r'r       .-.     ,:•    - 

there   were   important  classes  occupied  ir*   r:.ir.  .:.'.•.-".     -. ■  . 

commerce.     It  was  therefore  inc-iuble  :r.i:  1-.  *r     ;  •:.   :    ,";, 

when  applied    to  so   great  a  variety   '.:    \J\  ■■■':.    :       -.    -. 

absolutely  necessar}' to  include  in  orcer  \%  ;.:-:..  r.  .'.. 

revenue,  should  create  some  marine  :  ir.t':  -a'.*..-::. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  ir*:err,al  rtv*:.  ,•;  :.-.':•.•.  •':   -.' 

July  I,  1862,  was  the  imposiiiori  of  rr-vi^n:-:   -: . 

large  number  of  objects  rather  :har.  h-^iv.  •..■.■■-;  . 

It  included  rates  upon  j'jxuries  rTpr^:-:r."'.i    ,;.    -. 

beer,  and  tobacco:  licensti  "ir^r.    y.-. .-  .'  w.     -; 

manufactures  or  products, -r.-on  a:  it;.:.     .- 

billiard  tables,  and  plate:  u:.  .r.   -.;:  .^- .•:'•. 

sheep;  upK)n  railroads,  stearr/>v'it=.  ■.-.:"      >.: 

bonds,  banking  institutior.5,  c.-:/'.  .-.  . : \ :. -  ".   r -. •  ;.  -  •/, ■. 

salaries  and  pay  of  officers  ;>.  the  :■. 

upon  advertisements,  inc^jm'r,  1:. : 

list  of  stamp  duties.     The  "r.iverv;  . 

concisely  described  by  We-;; :  -•  *.'.  .- 

a  products  a  trade,  a  profe^r. ..:-,  - 

Coincident  with  the   e.^ii',tv.'::.t   '.:'   v...   ;•'...-.     /,  .^   »;.i 

passage  of  a  teriff  bill  M:iy   X4.   :<C2,  .   K:  ■•.»:  .^  .    .',f,  /,f 

import  duties  was   ab^ol-tely  re..."':   .:i    v;';w   of  •  .»-  ,,,;^ 

duties   placed  by  the   ir-ten^i*   rev*rr..e   v.t    ';,v.;i    ';'/rf.»\«i/. 

manofiactures  and  iodustrie-!.      It    w^%  r«'^.«rvv:r/    "  t//    rn^k'^ 

proper   reparation,  othenrise   we   3i;*^;i    havr   dnwoytd    the 

goose  that  lays  the  goldec  tm/'     Tu^.  j,fovrM;v#:  f^^at^ires 
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then  added  were  simply  desigDed  to  compensate 

tn  the  iatemal  duties.     While  the  DMoate  aSbnled  in  4 

instances    more   protection  to   the    home 

did  not  materially  modify  the  provisions  of  the  MoniB  li 

of  1861. 

138.    InoreMM  of  lUaM. 

In  the  secretary's  report  for  1863  there  is  no  ( 
whatever  of  taxation,  although  an  internal  revenue  1 
had  been  enacted  by  Congress  which  was  more  br-te 
than  anything  as  yet  suggested  by  Chase,  and  in  t86j  t 
snt^cct  was  dismissed  with  a  short  paragraph,  in  whidid 
tentioa  is  approvii^ly  called  to  the  tecommendatioa  of  dl 
commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  that  excbc  receipts  t 
creased  to  f  150,000,000.  The  returns  of  the  internal  reve 
measure  of  1861  proved  most  disappointing:  instead  o 
estimated  £85,456,000  from  internal  revenue  duties  for  the  < 
fiscal  year  1861-1863,  'l^^  returns  were  but  ^37,640,000. 
While  this  w^  a  secioas  miscalculation,  it  was  largely  doe  to 
the  unsettled  conditions  of  business  as  well  as  to  the  neceinty 
of  establishing  at  short  notice  an  entirely  new  branch  of 
treasury  administration   for  the  collection  of  duties. 

Although  the  revenue  from  customs  duties  more  neariy  ip- 
proached  the  estimates,  foreign  trade  was  seriously  affected  bj 
the  energetic  niovements  of  the  Confederate  navy,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  new  schedules  were  inadequate  to  the  financial 
strain.  A  second  expansion  of  the  revenue  policy  was  made 
in  1864,  more  far-reaching  in  its  objects  than  that  undertaken 
in  1S63;  but  it  was  from  the  internal  revenue  law  that  the 
chief  source  of  strength  was  derived.  These  duties  were  so 
increased  in  June,  1864,  that  their  yield  became  twice  as 
targe  as  that  from  cu!,toms.  Industry  and  commerce  speedily 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  with  the  result  that 
the  taxes  aiTorded  a  revenue  of  1109,741,000  in  1863-1864, 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  of  $309,464,000.'    The  general 

>  Alihoogh  a  nei*  act  was  pimed  in  1864,  the  reveone  of  1864-1865 
was  largely  due  te 
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character  of  this  excise  act  has  been  well  summarized  by 
Howe :  ^ 

'*  In  general  the  bill  followed  the  lines  outlined  by  earlier 
legislation,  although  a  general  increase  in  rates  was  made. 
Thus  the  duty  upon  spirits  which  had  been  20  and  60  cents 
under  the  earlier  laws,  was  increased  to  $1.50  and  I2.00  per 
gallon  under  the  new;  upon  smokiiig  tobacco  the  tax  was 
more  than  doubled,  while  the  tax  upon  cigars  was  advanced 
from  a  maximum  rate  of  S3. 50  per  thousand  to  a  maximum 
rate  of  $40.00  per  thousand.  In  a  like  manner,  although  not 
to  such  an  extravagant  extent,  license  taxes  were  increased, 
while  specific  duties  upon  many  manufactured  products  were 
doubled.  The  general  ad  valorem  rate  was  increased  from 
3  to  5  per  cent,  upon  most  articles  included  in  the  former 
schedule,  while  numerous  new  sources  of  revenue  were  ferreted 
out  and  taxed.  Nothing  was  omitted,  from  the  raw  product 
to  the  finished  commodity.  Often  an  article  received  a  half- 
dozen  additions  ere  it  reached  the  consumer.  And  not  only 
were  all  the  constituent  elements  which  entered  into  an  article 
taxed,  as  the  bolts,  rivets,  castings,  trimmings,  and  the  like,  of 
an  engine,  but  the  engine  when  completed  was  subject  to  an 
additional  ad  valorem  duty  upon  its  value ;  while  all  repairs 
which  increased  the  value  of  an  article  10  per  cent,  were 
rendered  dutiable  at  a  like  rate." 

The  tariff  act  of  June  30,  1864,  like  its  predecessor  of 
1862,  was  necessary  because  of  the  increased  excise  duties 
placed  upon  manufactures ;  but  it  went  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  protection,  and  did  much  to  bring  the  customs  sched- 
ules up  to  that  level  to  which  the  country  has  since  been 
accustomed.  The  average  rate  on  dutiable  commodities  was 
increased  from  37.2  per  cent,  under  the  act  of  1862  to  47  per 
cent  A  study  of  the  measure  does  not  yield  much  for  guid- 
ance in  finance.  It  was  pushed  through  Congress  with  little 
debate ;  revenue  was  imperative ;  the  industrial  conditions  of 
the  country  were  In  a  rapid  flux  due  to  the  abnormal  and 
vkdeiit  changes  in  price  caused  by  the  currency  expansion ; 
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.iiiil  llioro  WAS  little  opportunity  to  examine  and  no  adequate 
lApcit  opinion  a^-ailablc  to  criticise  details.  This  act  of  1864 
later  Uvame  of  interest  because  until  1S83  it  remained  the 
Uisis  :uut  controlling  principle  of  tariff  legislation. 

A  few  examples  illustrate  the  character  of  the  increases  be- 
tween 1 S6 1  and  1 864  :  — 


Vi^H  iron 

1 1  mi  ntiis 

Slecl  in  in  con  valued  Icfti  than 

7  cents  |>er  lb 

S.»!i 

Si'iks 

Wiiol,   valued    |K  to   24  cents 

]>er  |H)utuI      .  .... 

Wo*il,   valued   34   t'»   %i   ciMit'. 

]>er  lb.    . 

WoiV.len       ni.iiMif.ictures      ixit 

otherwise  spucilicd  .... 


Morrill  tariff, 
March,  1861 


$(t  per  ton 
$in  |iiT  ton 

1 1  cents  iKT  lb. 
4  cents  |)er  bush. 
3u  )ier  cent. 

3  Cents  per  lb. 

'f  cents  per  lb. 

12  Cents  per  Il>. 
and  25  [K.T  cent 


Tariff  of 
July  Ml  >S6a 


j6  per  ton 
^25  per  ton 

1 3  cents  {ler  lb. 
I  Scents  per  cwt. 
40  per  cenL 

3  cents  {ler  lb. 

9  cents  per  lb. 

t^  cent"*  per  lb. 
anil  30  per  cent. 


Tariff  of 
June  joh  1864 


$0  per  ton 

1}  cents  per  Ibb 

2i  cents  per  lb. 
iS  cents  per  cwt. 
50  per  cent. 

6  cents  per  lln 

10  cent*  per  IK 
and  10  fier  cent. 

24  cents  fier  lb. 
and  40  per  cent. 


The  willincnoss  if  not  indeed  the  open  zeal  of  the  people 
lor  taxation  continued  noteworthy.  A  foreign  minister  r^ 
marked  to  Seward  that  he  wn.s  learning  something  new  about 
tlic  strength  of  popular  government.  '*  I  was  not  surprised," 
he  said,  "  to  see  your  young  men  nishing  enthusiastically  to 
ri,i;ht  for  their  flag.  I  have  seen  that  in  other  countries.  But 
1  have  never  before  seen  a  country  where  the  people  were 
elamorous  for  taxation."  David  A.  Wells,  a  careful  observer 
of  financial  antl  industrial  affairs  during  the  war,  has  well  said 
tliat  such  was  the  fervor  of  patriotism  and  determination  to 
push  the  war  to  a  successful  issue  that  the  people  rejoiced  in 
taxatiim  :  *'  The  countrv  was  rich,  and  its  accumulated  re- 
sources  had  not  for  nearly  two  generations  been  in  any  degree 
drawn  upon  by  the  national  government  for  extraordinary 
taxation.*'  The  revenue  receipts  in  the  latter  months  of  the 
war  were  almost  beyond  belief.  In  the  fiscal  year  1 865-1 866 
the  tax  receipts  were  nearly  §500,000,000,  as  much  as  in 
the  eight  years  preceding  the  war ;  nor  was  there  any  serious 
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attempt  to  evade  taxation.  This  acquiescence  in  the  revenue 
policy  of  the  nation  was  partly  due  to  the  material  prosperity 
of  those  portions  of  the  country  which  escaped  the  immediate 
ravages  of  war.  Prices  were  rising  rapidly,  and  this  with  the 
enorftious  demand  for  agricultural  and  manufactured  products 
for  the  army  gave  for  the  time  being  an  unexampled  stimulus 
to  the  farmer  and  manufacturer. 

129.    Income  Tax. 

A  convincing  illustration  of  the  willingness  of  the  people  to 
submit  to  revenue  exactions  was  seen  in  the  cordial  acceptance 
of  the  income  tax.  In  times  of  peace  this  duty,  novel  to  the 
federal  budget,  would  have  met  with  instant  condemnation ; 
but  under  the  circumstances  its  imposition  and  payment  was 
held  to  be  a  patriotic  duty.  The  first  tax  on  incomes  was 
authorized  August  5,  1861,  at  a  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  the 
excess  of  all  incomes  above  $800  per  annum.  This  was  in- 
creased in  1862,  and  again  in  1865,  until  incomes  between 
f6oo  and  ^5000  were  taxed  at  5  per  cent.,  and  above  ^5000 
at  10  per  cent.  As  the  immediate  war  necessities  became 
less  pressing,  the  limit  of  exemption  was  advanced  to  jiooo, 
and  in  1867  to  I2000J  in  1872  the  tax  was  abolished. 
The  number  of  persons  assessed  with  the  total  amounts 
received  from  this  form  of  duty  throughout  the  period  of 
its  imposition  was  as  follows:  — 


Number  of 

Amount 

persons 

collected 

1863 

#2,741,000 

1864 

20,2Q4,000 

186s 

32,050,000 

1866 

460,170 

72,982,000 

IIS 

266»i35 

66,014,000 

a54»6x7 

41,455,000 

1869 

a7a.843 

34,791,000 

1870 

376,661 

37.775.000 

1871 

74i775 

19,162,000 

187a 

7a*949 

14,436,000 

1873 

5/)62,ooo 

20 
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Issues  and  redemptions  and  conversions  of  some  of  the 
short-term  forms  of  indebtedness  were  going  on  at  the  same 
time.  In  order  to  measure  the  growth  of  the  annual  indebt- 
edness the  redemptions  must  be  subtracted  from  the  issues 
for  each  year.  This  is  done  in  the  table  on  page  308, 
derived  from  data  published  in  "Bayley's  Report." 

The  loan  act  of  February  25,  1862,  authorized  the  issue  of 
^5 00,000,000  of  bonds  redeemable  after  five  and  payable 
twenty  years  from  date,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest.  The 
bonds  could  be  sold  "  at  the  market  value  '*  for  either  coin 
or  treasury  notes.  This  act  proved  to  be  of  little  immediate 
assistance,  for  previous  to  December,  1862,  only  J23, 750,000 
of  the  issue  were  sold.  The  reasons  for  the  failure  are  not  far 
to  seek.  Chase  interpreted  market  value  as  at  least  equiva- 
lent ta  par  value,  and  would  not  sell  bonds  below  par ;  ac- 
cording to  the  treasury  department  these  conditions  made  the 
negotiations  of  the  bonds  on  a  large  scale  practically  impos- 
sible, for  it  was  reasoned  that  no  one  would  buy  any  consider- 
able amount  except  with  the  idea  of  selling  again  at  a  profit ; 
and,  as  bonds  wouKl  not  go  above  par  because  of  the  free 
convertibility  of  treasury  notes  into  these  securities  at  that  rate, 
there  was  practically  no  reason  for  speculative  purchases  on 
the  part  of  buyers.  Chase  was  sharply  criticised  for  his 
peculiar  construction  of  the  term  "  market  value,"  which  other 
financiers  consider  to  mean  not  par  value,  nor  value  at  a 
specified  time  or  place,  but  the  *'  going  "  price.  The  criticism 
is  justified ;  the  market  value  was  the  price  the  securities 
would  bring  when  offered  in  the  market;  and  the  treasury 
could  have  sold  a  large  amount  of  bonds  at  any  time  if  it 
had  placed  them  in  the  market,  and  sold  them  for  what  they 
would  bring.  Other  reasons  assigned  for  the  slow  sale  of 
the  bonds  were  the  lack  of  currency,  the  high  profits  of 
commercial  undertakings,  the  low  rate  of .  interest,  and  the 
indefinite  time  of  payment,  the  bonds  being  neither  for  a 
long  nor  a  short  term.  Again,  the  earlier  issue  of  seven. 
thixtj  notes  of  x86i  bore  a  more  favorable  rate  of  interest  to 
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investors,  and  so  long  as  this  was  on  the  market  it  handicapped 
the  new  6  per  cent.  loan. 

131.    Temporary  IndebtednoBS. 

The  fiscal  year  186  2- 1863  covers  the  darkest  period  of  finan- 
cial credit.  The  army  suffered  unexpected  reverses  during 
the  summer  of  1862 ;  the  proceeds  of  taxation  were  not 
large,  bonds  did  not  sell,  and  to  tide  over  difficulties  Chase 
had  recourse  to  more  novel  forms  of  indebtedness,  each  of 
which  constituted  a  slight  measure  of  relief.  Temporary  loans 
were  secured,  for  which  certificates  of  deposit  bearing  5  per 
cent,  interest  were  granted;  and  the  offers  of  such  loans 
proved  so  large  that  the  first  limit  of  I2 5, 000,000  imposed 
by  the  act  of  February  25,  1862,  was  on  March  17  extended 
to  $50,000,000,  on  July  II  to  1 100,000,000,  and  finally, 
June  30,  1864,  to  $150,000,000.  These  certificates  were  in 
special  demand  by  banks,  being  used  in  settling  clearing-house 
balances;  $50,000,000  of  the  legal-tender  notes,  authorized 
July  II,  1862,  were  set  apart  as  a  reserve  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  these  certificates. 

Another  measure  to  meet  temporary  needs  was  the  act  of 
March  i,  1862,  authorizing  the  issue  of  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness to  such  public  creditors  as  were  willing  to  receive  them 
in  exchange  for  audited  accounts.  These  certificates  were 
payable  in  one  year  (or  earlier  at  the  option  of  the  govern- 
ment), bore  interest  at  6  per  cent,  and  were  issued  in  sums 
not  less  than  $1000  in  amount ;  they  entered  into  the  currency 
until  enough  interest  accumulated  to  make  it  an  object  to 
capitalists  to  hold  them  as  an  investment. 

During  the  year  1862,  on  account  of  the  premium  on  the 
precious  metals,  silver  coins,  including  the  small  change,  went 
out  of  circulation,  greatly  to  the  embarrassment  of  retail  trade. 
Recourse  was  had  to  notes  and  tokens  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions and  mercantile  houses;  and  the  Congress,  July  17, 1862, 
anthorized  the  use  of  postage  and  other  stamps.  This  incon- 
Tenient  mediam  was  in  turn  replaced,  March  3, 1863,  by  small 
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notes  known  as  fractional  currency,  in  denominadons  nnmng 
as  low  as  three  cents ;  eventually  $50,000,000  of  this  non- 
interest  currency  was  authorized :  at  the  time  of  issue  it  was 
an  effective  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  treasury. 


132.    Loan  Act  of  March  3.  1863. 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  1862,  it  was  confrontcA 
by  a  deficit  of  S2 76,900,000.     Especially  serious  were  the 
unpaid  requisitions  amounting  to  $46,400,000.     It  was  at  thi& 
hour  of  depression  that  Congress,  January  17,  1863,  ordered, 
the   third    issue  of  United  States   notes ;    this  was  followed 
by  invigorating   measures,  as   the   naUfiHal.. currency. act  of 
February  25  and  a  new  loan  act  .Qf  .March  3.     The  latter 
measure  gave  opportunity  for  a  great  variety  of  credit  opera- 
tions ;  it  provided   for  the  issue  of  one-year,   two-year,  and 
compound-interest   notes,   and  for   the  sale   of  6  per  cenL 
bonds  payable  in  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  forty  yeais. 
Although  5900,000,000  of  this  latter  issue  were  authorized  bat 
575,000,000  were  sold,  since  new  and  successful  efforts  were 
matle   to   dispose   of  the    five-twenties   authorized   the  year 
previous.     Cliase  attributed  the  successful  turn  in  bond-selling 
10  the  removal  of   the    restrictions  upon    the    negotiation  of 
bomls    i)res('ribe(l    in    the  act  of  Kebruary    25,    1S62.    The 
section  j>rovi»ling  for  sale  of  l)onds  at  "market  value,"  which 
Chase  interi)reteii  as  par  value,   was  repealed;  and,  as  has 
l)«'en  stated,   the  opportunity  to  convert  United  States  notes 
into  bonds  was  limited  to  July   1.      It  is  probable   that  the 
de])reciation  of  the  convertible  greenback  had    much  to  do 
with  stimulating  bond  sales  ;  for  when  gold  was  at  a  high  pre- 
mium   the    true  interest   earned  by   a  gold-bearing    security 
doubled  and  sometimes  trebled  the  nominal  rate  written  in 
the  bond.     Chase,  indeed,  has  been  accused  of  endeavoring 
to  inllate   the  currency  in  order  to  hasten  conversion.    His 
own  words  on  a  later  occasion  were :  "  The  bonds  do  not 
seem  to  be  readily  taken  as  yet  by  the  people.     It  required 
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iling  and  paying  out  of  ^400,000,000  of  greenbacks  bc- 
Hie  five-lwenty  6  per  cenL  bonds  could  be  floaie  J  easily  nt 
iDd  it  will  probably  require  the  circulating  paper  issues  of 
[DveracDcnt,  now  amounting  lo  about  £625,000,000,  to  be 
sued  lo  ^650,000, 000  or  $700,000,000  before  the  people 
be  induced  to  take  5  per  cent,  bonds  in  order  to  get  rid 
surplus  circulation  that  may  accumulate  in  their  hands, 
mnot  be  more  profitably  invested  in  other  modes."  The 
lewons  (01  success  in  selling  bonds  at  this  crisis  was  the 
of  the  national  bankiiij;  act  in  February,  1863,  the 
1  of  a  difFerenC  method  of  selling  bonds  direct  lo 
keople,  and  the  increasing  confidence  in  victory  by  the 

sdling  these  bonds  the  systematic  attempt  of  agents  to 
'  a  wide  distribution  gave  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
ilily  of  a  popular:  -loan.  An  experienced  banker,  Jay 
:,  was  employed  as  general  agent,  receiving  a  com- 
n  of  three-eighths  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  s.iles  (one-half 
E  percent,  on  the  first  $10,000,000).  He  in  turn  en- 
twenty-live  hundred  sub~agents  in  3  large  number  of 
and  cities,  and  made  every  effort  to  present  the  aitr.ic- 
of  bond  investment.  A  pamphlet  was  published  by  this 
bfokci,  who  styled  himself  "  General  Subscription  Agent 
:  Covcmmcni  Loan,"  in  which  a  national  debt  is  por- 
1  as  a  national  blessing :  the  country  was  told  that  the 
Uion  iighliiig  the  war  should  not  be  called  upon  tot 
or  it,  but  should  rely  upon  borrowing.  The  popular* 
n  thus  excited  operated  very  powerfully  in  enlarging  the 
iptions  and  as  a  result  of  this  energetic  campaign  Chase 
Ue  lo  report,  in  December,  1863,  the  s.ilc  of  nearly 
poo,otm  of  five. twenty  bonds.  This  plan  of  selling 
through  a  system  of  agencies  outside  of  the  immediate 
I  of  the  government  met  with  bitter  criticism  on  the 
I  th>i  it  afforded  opportunities  lo  speculators  and  syn- 
I,  lad  was  abandoned  by  Chase  in  the  negotiation  of 
:n  loan. 
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interest  notes,  and  certificates  of  indebtedness.  The  np- 
niiity  of  Secretary  Chase  in  devising  short-term  loans,  ODder 
the  discretionary  powers  of  the  acts  of  1863  and  1864,  is  well 
ilUistrated  in  the  three-year  compound-interest  notes,  with  1 
minimum  denomination  of  $10,  which  were  legal  tender  fbc 
their  idce  value ;  at  maturity  each  $100  note  was  woA 
Si  19.40.  As  the  rate  of  interest  was  high,  —  6  per  ceOL 
compound,  —  and  as  like  other  treasury  notes  they  me 
exempt  from  taxation,  they  were  sought  by  investois.  At  fiiSK 
the  right  to  issue  compound-interest  notes  was  but  spaxin^ 
exercised ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  treasuiy  end 
in  nut  putting  out  a  much  larger  volume  of  this  currenq  ii 
small  denominations,  as  low  even  as  $10.  The  critic  however 
must  recognize  that  the  small  denominations  would  have  gone 
into  general  circulation  to  reinforce  the  greenback  circulatioo, 
which  was  especially  responsible  for  the  premium  on  goU. 
On  the  other  hand  the  notes  of  denominations  of  (50  and 
upwards  were  absorbed  by  banks  for  reserve,  where  they 
displaced  and  drove  into  circulation  greenbacks  bearing  no 
interest,  tluis  increasing  the  currency  inflation. 

135.    Administratioii  of  Seoretary  Fessanden. 

On  Juno  29,  1864,  Chase  resigned  his  secretaryship.    He 
li:nl  been  irritated  over  apj)ointments  to  important  positions  in 
thf  treasury  ;  he  was  also  influenced  in  some  degree  by  the  dis- 
(H)ur.i,i;in^  asj)t'(:t  of  the  finances  caused  by  the  decline  in  bond 
sales  ;  he  was  possibly  embarrassed  by  the  unexpected  consc- 
qiifiicos  of  the  passaj::e  of  the  Gold  Bill  of  June  17,  which  has 
bt^'n  previously  described  ;  and  probably  he  exi>ected  to  be 
recalled.     Much  against  his  will,  Senator  Fessenden  of  Maine 
was  ap|)ointe(l  successor  to  Mr.  Chase.     As  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  Senate  he  had  taken  a  leading  part 
in  framing  measures  relating  to  revenue  and  appropriations. 
An  Eastern  lawyer,  he  did  not  carry  into  office  a  hostile  sus- 
picion of  the  banking  interest ;  and,  although  he  had  been 
originally  an  opponent  of  the  legal-tender  bill,  he  afterwards 
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iltUil  tiut  Ibcrc  was  under  the  circumstances  no  other 
KUce  than  govetnmeni  paper. 

V  Gmncial  situation  confronting  Fessenden  was  one  of 
ttmiancM,  particularly  to  a  conservative  financier.  The 
I  blmce  in  the  treasury  on  July  1,  1S64,  was  only 
,841,000;  the  customs  duties  for  1864-1865,  estimated  at 
l}i/)oo,  would  not  lung  pay  the  iatcrest  on  the  public 
i  ihcQ  estimated  .11  £91,800.000;  $161,796,000  of  cer- 
Ucs  of  inHebtedness  were  outstanding,  for  the  payment 
bkii  ther«  was  a  continuous  pressure  ;  a  coDsiderable  por- 

ji  10,000,000,  of  the  seven- thirties  of  1S61  fell  due  in 
IR  ind  October  ;  there  were  unpaid  requisitions  amount- 
}57i,8i4,ooo  ;  pay  to  the  soldiers  was  in  arrears;  and 
imnliate  inciease  in  the  army  bad  been  ordered,  which 
I  Airther  increase  the  daily  expenses  of  the  war  from 
0^000  to  £3,000,000. 

aendcn  continued  in  office  only  until  Match  3,  1S65  ; 
irii^  this  brief  period  he  displayed  courage  and  vigor, 
igh  opiMsed  to  furthi-'F  short  loans  or  note  i^ues  which 
1  to  swell  the  paper  currency,  he  found  that  the  banks 
not  willing  to  tike  long  loans  on  terms  acceptable  to 
easdry.  He  consequently  issued  proposals  for  a  great 
a]  loan  under  the  act  of  June  30,  1864,  authorizing 
>00,ooo  in  the  form  of  notes  payable  in  three  years 
[nt«est  ai  7.3  per  cent.,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
fed  tmce  rootc  the  services  of  Jay  Cooke  and  his  siib- 
et.  In  the  Utter  half  of  1864  {110.800,000  of  the 
thirties  were  sold,  and  in  1865  £718,000,000,  —  the 
It  origioally  auihoriKcd  being  incrcaset"  .<0oo,ooo,ooo 
B  «l  of  March  3.  1865.  Of  the  very  first  issue 
OOfiOO  went  to  the  "galbnt  soldiers,  who  not  only  re- 

tbem  with  alacrity  but  expressed  their  satisfaction  ai 
xble  to  aid  their  country  by  loaning  money  to  the  gov- 
m."     These  temporary  loans  not  only  bore  an  eitcep- 

rate  of  intefc«,  but  carried  the  valuable  privilege  of 
xion  into  five-twenly  6  per  cent,  bonds.     As  for  long' 
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If  Tin  loans,  Fcsscnden  took  no  chances  :  in  place  of  the  5 
pel  (cnls.  which  Chase  attempted  to  market  he  returned  to  the 
()  ptT  c'l-nt.  five-twenty  and  ten-forty  bonds. 

r't'sscnden  undertook  the  retirement  of  the  5  per  cent. 
coupon  treasury  notes  which  had  proved  so  troublesome  be- 
<  .iUN(*  alternately  withdrawn  and  rushed  into  circulation,  and  he 
Mibstitiitcd  6  per  cent,  compound-interest  notes,  the  popu- 
l.iiity  of  which  had  been  tested  by  Chase,  and  which  were 
alisoibed  in  large  amounts.  By  these  issues  and  conversions,' 
as  well  as  by  the  more  determined  military  policy  of  1864,  the 
rontidencc  of  investors  was  strengthened. 

136.    Summary  of  Loans. 

Tlir  loans  of  the  Civil  War  period  were  summarized  on 
\\.\yr  \^)f)  under  four  general  headings:  long-term  loans, 
iiitricsi-luaring  notes,  non-interest-bearing  notes,  and  tem- 
pi ii.iiv  loans.  The  use  made  of  these  several  varieties 
iluiini;  tiie  successive  years  of  the  war  is  compared  in  the 
liilliiwinj;  tal)k',  which  gives  the  net  annual  increase  and 
\Ui  lease  for  each  group  in  millions  of  dollars :  — 


K  mil  of  loan 

l8^l-l%2 

iS62-iS,63 
172.4 

iS<>3-i864 

1S64-186S 

1861-1865 

A     l-oii^;  Irnii  loans      .     .     . 

64  K 

4W..6 

340.8 

1044.6 

11.   Iiiirii-M'heaiinp;  notes 

ii/>.4 

15.1 

»x;.S 

559.0 

890.3 

\      Nun  intrrcbt-bt-arinR  notes 

m'^.d 

2«;3.2 

43-6 

2.7 

458.1 

!•     rriii|>iit.it\  loans      .     .     . 
Total    

437-6 

154.S 

24.0* 

30'9' 

307.7 

595.5 

696.0 

87x6 

3600.7 

1  Decrease. 


\t  1*11  Nt  reliance  was  placed  on  the  short-term  loan,  a  policy 
whii  h  introduced  a  distinct  element  of  weakness.  The  pro- 
(HMlions  of  long-term  and  short-term  indebtedness  by  years 
wvir  as  follows  :  — 
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Long  tenn 

Short  term 

i86i-i86a 

15  per  cent 

85  per  cent. 

1862-1863 

29   "     " 

71    "     " 

1863-1864 

67    **     " 

33    "     " 

1864-1865 

39   "     " 

61    "     •• 

Z863-X865 

40    "     " 

60    "     " 

Instead  of  incurring  liabilities  which  would  run  for  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  years'  time,  the  country  was  flooded, 
especially  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  war,  with  short-time 
paper,  which  served  in  many  instances  the  purposes  of  cur- 
rency, expanded  prices,  and  increased  the  speculation  and 
extravagance  always  incident  to  war.  Temporary  obligations 
falling  due  in  the  midst  of  civil  conflict  were  a  source 
of  double  vexation  to  the  treasury  department,  which  was 
obliged  to  conduct  a  series  of  refunding  operations,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  go  into  the  money  market  to  borrow  ever- 
increasing  sums  for  a  war  which  apparently  would  never  end. 


137.    Loan  Policy  of  Chase. 

In  his  policy  for  the  negotiation  of  loans.  Chase  kept  four 
objects  steadily  in  view:  (i)  moderate  interest;  (2)  general 
distribution;  (3)  future  controllability ;  (4)  incidental  utility. 
Each  may  conveniently  be  discussed  in  turn. 

(i)  Moderate  interest.  Chase  felt  much  satisfaction  in 
the  continuous  decrease  in  the  rate  of  interest.  The  first 
loans  were  negotiated  at  7.30  per  cent. ;  the  next  at  7  ;  then 
at  6 ;  and  finally  5  per  cent,  was  offered ;  while  the  in- 
debtedness represented  by  United  States  notes  and  fractional 
currency  bore  no  interest.  To  carry  out  the  policy  of 
low  interest,  and  to  stand  by  an  unwillingness  to  sell  bonds 
below  par.  Chase  refused  to  borrow  except  on  his  own  arbi- 
trary terms.  While  unable,  or  perhaps  unwilling,  to  establish 
a  piodiicttfe  tax  qrstem  at  short  notice,  the  treasury  placed 
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■  -.til.  ;inil  It-ft  \Q  it->i;lf  no  other  recourse 
...iMiiy  nutus  ami  t-iiun-Urm  loans.  Tiu- 
lii-  vile  of  btiii'l-  by  the  ;;ovtmmeiit  on 
.■iiiiiRTiiial  <-.)ncliiii)iis  .jf  tht-  money  market 
.■ll'  in  ilie  fin^ini  iai    hisri.ry  of  the  United 

ii-fi-ired  ll)  in  ;i  previous  chapter.  It  rests 
.  the  iicraisli'iil  puliticil  ngitniion  against 
miiii;^  of  Diir  i^uvenimenl,  and  the  det-p- 

ihrre    <::ni    iie    no    harmony    of   interests 

■  ;mil  the  money  lenders  and  brokers. 
es  diirint;  die  Civil  War  furnish  plenty  of 

,uil;if;onisni ;  banks  were  "sharps"  and 
ul  die  lilu'id  of  ditir  sinking  country" 
>,uin  the  i;.i:n.  u{  iheir  iiif.imy  ;  brokers 
.11. -y   i;h,in,[;<T^  it 
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to  the  secretary  to  issue  more  short-time  notes,  legal  tender 
for  their  face  value,  in  order  to  induce  purchase  of  5  per 
cent,  bonds,  and  this  in  turn  of  course  occasioned  a  further  rise 
in  the  premium  on  gold. 

(2)  General  distribution.  A  second  object  of  Chase  was 
the  "  general  distribution  "  of  the  bonds :  he  wished  the  obli- 
gations of  the  government  to  be  held  far  and  wide,  and 
pointed  with  satisfaction  to  the  results  of  the  popular  subscrip- 
tions for  bonds  through  the  agency  established  by  Jay  Cooke 
in  1 863-1 864;  in  a  single  district  in  Ohio  there  were  six 
thousand  bondholders.  Although  he  abandoned  this  method  in 
the  sale  of  the  ten-forties  because  of  the  calumnies  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  he  "  had  determined  to  return  to  it  and  dis- 
regard slander  and  slanderers."  When  Fessenden  undertook 
his  great  loaning  operation  he  re-engaged  Cooke  and  his 
agents,  as  he  beHeved  with  great  advantage.  The  method  of 
appeal  to  the  public  for  subscriptions  instead  of  bargaining 
with  the  banks  met  on  the  whole  with  popular  approval,  and 
was  again  in  accord  with  the  underlying  hostility  to  the  large 
moneyed  interests  of  the  great  cities. 

(3)  Future  controllability.  Chase  was  strongly  opposed 
to  long  loans ;  it  was  his  leading  purpose,  he  says,  to  intro- 
duce into  the  financial  methods  of  the  treasury  the  principle  of 
controllability.  •'  He  could  never  consent  that  the  people 
should  be  subjected  to  the  money-lenders,  but  insisted  that  the 
money-lenders  should  rather  be  subjected  to  the  people."  * 
It  was  with  reluctance  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he 
acquiesced  in  the  apparent  necessity  of  negotiating  twenty- 
year  bonds ;  and  In  the  issue  of  five-twenties  and  ten-forties, 
and  the  development  of  a  system  of  temporary  loans  as 
the  one-year  and  two-year  treasury  notes,  certificates  of 
indebtedness  payable  in  one  year,  and  certificates  of  deposit, 
he  soon  developed  a  policy  more  in  harmony  with  his 
own  convictions.  In  this  way  Chase  was  convinced  that 
when  peace  vras  established  the  government  would  be  able  to 

^  Scbiicker's  Life  9f  Ckaie,  p.  408. 
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^•.•^l  llir  <U*ht  at  a  moderate  rate  oi  interest  and  to  provide  for 
••.!\nu'ni  .11  such  pcrioils  .is  then  >ec!iic  1  most  advantageous. 
\\  '-.Ijin  limits  this  pcjiicy  has  merit,  b'.it  a  resen-ation  to  the 
-«\,inment  of  the  right  to  extini:;ii>h  bonds  after  five  years 
•M  .1  W  jKiid  for  by  the  sale  of  bon  is  to  investors  at  a  lower 
••:  .^•.  Ihis  sort  of  time  limitation  also  gave  the  impression 
'«■  iv«uij;nrrs  who  were  unacqnainietl  with  novel  restrictions 
..i    f  =  n.   kiiicl   that   **  the  funded   debt  was   of  a  vague   and 

•  I'l".;    -Ui     1  h.il.l'   tlT." 

I'  In>  ln«'n  sn^'gested  that  the  short-term  notes  were  in 
■.  i!  u  r\t  hr«iiuT  notes,  and  that  in  their  issue  the  treasury 
.1.  jMHinnit  followed  respectable  precedents,  as  for  example 
•I  \\w  r»MiiMh  government.  Our  policy  differed  from  that 
■  »^  r.iii.iin,  however,  in  two  ^e^pcrls :  no  earnest  and 
.  ••!  iii.'it  was  \u:u\ij  to  limit  tlie  floating  indebtedness 
•  ■.  .Ill;;  lU  lonverhion  into  long-term  l)on«ls;  anil  a  large 

■•r  nia'Uiy  notes  wlto  made  a  legal  tender. 

'    !■•.  ;  iiiiial  utility.     In  or(l«.'r  to  secure  indirect  advan- 

.  .     .   ••■!  .HM-'^,  (  h  >^e  ndvocatfd  the  rerc'ii)t  of  temporary 

•  »  >.-  I. 'Till  of  dejiosiis,  nimbiirsable   by  the  treasurer 

■  «  J.iv/  noticr,  so  that  any  stringency  of  the  market 

>    "..    ;'l.\i.ili'd.     *riu' acUanlMgr  of  this  was  seen  in  1864, 

■■'  \  A  pus^iire  tor  currc-nl   I'imds  the  treasury  depart- 

■.'\    piid  out  i^wT  S5o,t)o*),ooo  of  these  deposits. 

■    •      ;d\. Ullage  ;il-o  in  the  witle  diffusion  of  the  debt, 

•  .:i.'M.:l  unitv  ;in(l  strength  were  secured  ;  »and  finally 

.  .       .:  ••niii-'Utl  L'«)i>  1  urowinc:  from   the  bitterness  of 

■    •!.  w  bisi<  I't"  .1  n.-!i-n.l  b  inking  currency. 

o       \  .  ifnents  in  Favox  of  a  National  Banking  System. 

.     .     ■  .'.   i.iArnnu  :ul  iii  mi  ot"  .-.  national  banking  system 

.   ''.en   n.)'.e.!  :  i:-.""'.gh   not   then  acted  upon   the 

:'\'\\^d  t  >  'il- .:  vi- .:'.     riiase  had  long  been  con- 

•.    »-m!>  of  p.'i;^e!   e!;::v:i,-y  isnikmI  by  local  institu- 

'■%  '!M'.:gv.i.il  a  ivlu-'.'i  .>  governor  of  Ohio  in   1856 

.1..   t  »!\ouuv\vI  I/..".'  i;  w  i>  co'a>ti:utional  for  Congress 
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to  prohibit  local  bank  circulation,  but  he  spoke  favorably  of 
free  issues  based  upon  ample  securities.  In  1862  when  Chase 
again  brought  forward  the  plan,  and  made  a  more  detailed 
study  of  the  factors  involved,  the  project  met  with  greater  public 
favor.  The  charter  of  banks  resting  upon  national  authority, 
and  not  upon  a  State,  appealed  to  the  growing  feeling  of 
nationalism  in  all  departments  of  political  action ;  it  appealed 
also  to  those  who  were  joalous  of  the  power  of  private  cor- 
porations ;  it  appealed  to  those  who  wished  to  relieve  the 
government  from  distressing  bargains,  and  who  hoped  the 
government  would  thus  gain  the  ascendancy  in  the  control 
of  capital;  and  finally  it  appealed  to  those  who  feared  that 
further  issues  of  United  States  notes  would  ultimately  ruin  both 
the  government  and  private  credit.  Indeed,  the  national 
banking  plan  now  found  favor  with  many  State  banks  and 
private  bankers  who  had  previously  denounced  any  sucj^ 
scheme. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  public  discussion  to  the  thorough- 
going Bank  Act  of  1864  the  arguments  for  the  substitution  of 
a  national  banking  currency  in  place  of  notes  issued  by  the 
State  banks  cover  a  wide  range  and  furnish  a  useful  picture 
of  State  banking  in  its  later  development.  First  there  was^ 
the  argument  that  a  national  system  would  furnish  an  uniform 
circulation.  On  January  i,  1862,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  1496  banks  that  issued  circulating  notes,  possessing  an 
aggregate  capital  of  ^4 20,000,000  and  carrying  a  circulation 
of  ^184,000,000.  "They  were  established  under  the  laws  of 
twenty-nine  different  States ;  they  were  granted  different 
privileges,  subjected  to  different  restrictions,  and  their  circula- 
tion was  based  on  a  great  variety  of  securities,  of  different 
qualities  and  quantities.  In  some  States  the  bill- holder  was 
secured  by  the  daily  redemption  of  notes  in  the  principal  city ; 
in  others  by  the  pledge  of  State  stocks;  and  in  others  by 
coin  reserves.  There  were  State  banks  with  branches,  inde- 
pendent banks,  free  banks,  banks  organized  under  a  general 
IaW|  ttkd  banks  with  special  charters."  In  New  York  there 
• .  ax 
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were  banks  incorporated  by  special  act,  individual  banks,  and 
banks  organized  under  the  free  banking  law ;  in  Ix>uisiana 
there  were  chartered  banks  and  free  banks;  in  Ohio,  inde- 
pendent banks,  free  banks,  and  a  State  bank  with  numerous 
branches ;  in  Indiana  a  State  bank  with  branches,  and  free 
banks;  in  Massachusetts,  banks  under  special  charters,  and 
banks  organized  under  a  general  law.  In  some  States  there 
were  boards  of  bank  commissioners  who  made  frequent  and 
thorough  examinations,  while  in  others  no  such  boards  existed 
or  existed  only  in  name ;  in  a  few  States  the  public  was  in- 
formed as  to  the  condition  of  the  banks  by  the  publication  of 
[)eriodical  statements,  but  as  a  rule  publicity  was  not  insisted 
upon. 

In  November,  1.S62,  the  circulation  in  the  loyal  States  was 
$167,000,000.  In  only  nine  of  the  Stales  did  the  law  require 
the  circulation  to  be  secured  by  State  bonds,  and  the  State 
securities  pledged  for  the  notes  were  only  840,000,000,  leaving 
over  i> 1 20,000,000  provided  fur  by  oilirr  assets,  sometimes  by 
none.  All  told,  about  7000  different  kinds  of  notes  circulated, 
to  say  nothing  of  successful  counterfeits.  Over  3000  varieties 
of  altered  notes  wtTe  afloat,  1700  varieties  of  spurious  notes, 
and  over  Soo  varieties  of  imitations,  making  more  than 
5500  varieties  of  fraudulent  nott.s  ;  and  "the  dead  weight 
of  all  the  losses  occasioned  by  thi'm  fell  at  last  upon  the 
people  who  were  not  expert  in  such  matters."  In  1862 
only  253  banks  issued  notes  which  had  not  been  altered  or 
imitated. 

The  desire  fur  a  national  currency  to  put  an  end  to  these 
irregularities  was  probably  >troiig(.T  than  any  other  considera* 
!  tion  for  arousing  the  popular  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
\a  national  banking  system.  It  was  this  feeling  which  led  to  a 
reluctant  accjuiescence  in  the  exirmption  of  the  capital,  circu- 
lation, and  deposits  of  national  banks  from  taxation.  It  was 
the  day  of  sacrifices  :  public  good  demanded  the  giving  up  of 
State  banks  as  agents  of  currency  and  as  a  source  of  local 
taxation ;  it  was  hekl  right  that  the  national  currency  should 
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be  accorded  privileges  equal  to  those  of  the  national  bonded 
securities.  On  the  other  hand  the  danger  of  monopoly  was 
recognized,  and  many  wished  to  reserve  the  right  of  taxation 
to  States  and  towns,  so  that  the  system  might  be  destroyed, 
if  necessary,  after  the  crisis  was  over.  If  the  country  had 
been  at  peace  it  is  doubtful  indeed  if  the  measure  could 
have  been  passed. 

A  second  argument  against  the  State  banks  was  found  in  the 
redundancy  of  the  circulation,  particularly  after  the  issue  of 
United  States  notes  in  1862  ;  and  the  blame  for  the  general 
disorder  of  the  currency  was  laid  by  many  upon  the  bank-note 
circulation  rather  than  upon  the  government  notes.  It  was  on 
this  ground  that  Secretary  Chase  made  a  special  arraignment 
of  the  banks  in  his  report  of  December,  1862.  While  not 
believing  that  the  volume  of  currency  of  the  country  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  legitimate  demands,  he  admitted  some 
redundancy  and  consequent  depreciation,  and  attributed  it  to 
the  banks.  The  increase  in  the  circulation  of  State  bank-notes 
in  the  Union  States,  in  one  year,  1862,  from  $130,000,000 
to  f  167,000,000  was  in  his  opinion  due  to  no  public  neces- 
sity; and  he  held  that  the  banks  ought  not  to  have  been 
allowed  to  expand  their  issues  during  the  suspension  df  specie 
payments.  Bankers,  he  complained,  did  not  even  suggest 
a  practical  limit  to  the  increase  of  circulation,  and  in  this 
respect  they  showed  a  marked  difference  in  policy  from  the 
government,  which  restricted  the  issue  of  treasury  notes, 
made  its  bills  convertible  into  United  States  bonds,  and  re- 
quired that  the  interest  on  the  bonds  should  be  payable  in 
coin. 

Thia  criticism  made  by  Chase  was  admitted  by  many  ex- 
perts. In  October,  1862,  the  Rinkers*  Magazine  expressed 
a  fear  that  the  banking  movement  of  that  year  had  been 
unwise.  There  had  been  an  "unfortunate  nish  for  profit 
through  the  enlarged  volume  of  circulation  and  loans,  an  in- 
flation more  rapid  than  ever  occurred  before  in  this  country.'' 
Qzcttlation  had  increased  in  New  Hampshire  27  per  cent ;  in 
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Philadelphia  138  percent.;  in  Providence  86  percent. ;  in  six 
months  the  bank  circulation  of  New  York  City  had  increased 
69  per  cent. ;  in  Massachusetts  20  per  cent. ;  in  Baltimore  32 
per  cent. ;  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  42  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  interior 
of  New  York  nearly  1 1  per  cent.  By  others  the  banks  were 
accused  of  absorbing  the  government  notes  as  fast  as  they 
were  issued  and  of  putting  out  their  own  notes  in  substitution, 
and  then  at  their  convenience  converting  the  notes  into  bonds 
on  which  they  enjoyed  interest.  "  It  is  a  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country  to  bleed  the  gov- 
'^rnment  of  the  United  States  to  the  tune  of  6  per  cent,  on 
ever}'  dollar  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  government  to 
use  in  carrying  on  this  stniggle  for  our  independence  and 
our  life." 
i  A  third  defect  in  the  State  banks  was  found  in  their  unequal 
distribution.  At  that  time  the  relation  of  credit  institutions  to 
accumulated  capital  and  volume  of  enterprise  was  but  vaguely 
apprehended,  if  indeed  it  was  recognized  at  all.  In  New 
ICngland  the  circulation  of  the  banks  was  about  $50,ooo,ooo> 
while  in  Ohio,  with  three-quarters  as  large  a  population,  it  was 
but  ^9,000,000.  Such  sectional  inequality  was  held  by  many 
to  be  dangerous  and  undemocratic. 

State  bank  issues  ha<l  also  been  characterized  by  violent 
contractions  and  expansions  of  the  currency  ;  this  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  previous  chapters,  but  its  renewed  impor- 
tance at  this  time  justifies  a  brief  review  in  illustration ;  in 
three  years  ending  with  1818  the  currency  had  been  re- 
duced from  ;S 1 10,000,000  to  ^45,000,000;  in  1834  there  was 
;?95,ooo,ooo  in  circulation;  in  1S37  the  volume  had  risen 
to  ;^  1 49,000,000,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  it  fell  to 
;i$  116,000,000.  In  1841  there  was  $107,000,000;  at  the 
end  of  1S42,  only  ^5 9,000,000.  In  1S57  it  had  reached 
;52 1 5,000,000,  its  highejst  point  of  inflation  before  the  war; 
antl  on  the  first  of  January,  185S,  it  had  sunk  to  $155,000,000. 
This  i)eriodic  inflation  and  withdrawal  of  currency  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  an  evil ;  there  was  little  appreciation  of  the 
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excellent  commercial  functions  of  elastic  bank-note  issues  for 
satisfying  the  needs  of  exchange  as  they  fluctuate  from  day 
to  day- 

Again,  the  issue  of  notes  by  local  banks  was  regarded  as 
incompatible  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  issue  of  treasury  notes.  At  the  outset  the 
State  banks  had  attempted  to  discredit  the  demand  notes ; 
and  after  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  they  used  the 
legal-tender  notes  to  redeem  their  own  circulation,  selling  at 
a  premium  the  gold  which  they  otherwise  would  have  been 
obliged  to  hold  for  this  purpose.  This  gave  the  banks  a 
freer  opportunity  to  expand  their  own  currency,  and  indirectly 
served  to  diminish  the  demand  for  the  treasury  notes  of  the 
government.  Of  less  importance  was  the  conviction  not  yet 
extinct  that  State  banks  could  not  constitutionally  issue  paper 
money ;  if  objection  was  made  that  banks  chartered  by  federal 
authority  would  have  no  more  constitutional  basis,  an  in- 
genious reply  was  made  that  national  banks  do  not  "  issue  " 
notes,  but  only  use  such  as  are  furnished  them  in  such 
quantities  and  under  such  restrictions  as  are  prescribed  by 
Congress. 

In  addition  to  these  evils  of  the  currency  a  potent  reason  for 
the  establishment  of  the  national  banking  system  was  the 
support  to  be  afforded  to  public  credit  and  national  union. 
Chase  thought  that  at  least  ^250,000,000  of  bonds  would  be 
required  for  deposit  as  security  for  circulation,  —  a  constant 
demand  which  would  secure  steadiness  in  the  price  of  the 
bonds.  National  institutions  would  also  be  convenient  for  the 
deposit  of  public  moneys,  since  the  government  would  possess 
an  ultimate  control  over  these  funds,  which  was  not  possible 
in  State  institutions  ;  and  particularly  would  this  be  the  case  in 
the  deposit  of  receipts  accruing  under  the  internal  revenue  act. 
In  referring  to  the  law  which  permitted  the  payment  of  in- 
ternal revenue  duties  in  legal-tender  paper  of  the  government, 
Blaine  writes  that  no  provision  ''could  have  operated  so 
powerfidly  for  a  system  of  national  banks.    The  people  were 
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■ntjiected  to  aoDoyance  and  oftea  to  expcnae  io  exdiflngbi 
the  DOtn  of  their  local  banks  for  the  govcnuneol  medkm. 
The  tax  collectors  could  not  tntiiut  the  funds  in  their  handi 
to  State  banks  except  at  their  own  liak.  The  ha  Au  tkc 
trilb  of  SUte  banks  were  not  receivable  for  tues  leodtd 
constantly  to  bring  them  into  disrepute.  The  Eystem  ef 
internal  tazcB  now  reached  the  interior  and  the  people  aot 
made  daily  nritnesscs  to  the  ^t  that  the  govetnment  mdd 
not  trust  a  dollar  of  its  money  in  the  vaults  of  a  Sue 
bank.'* 

Of  importance  in  the  development  of  public  coovicttoo  ■ 
favor  of  a  national  system  was  the  plea  that  the  commocid 
interetts  of  existing  institutions  might  be  reconciled  with  d»M 
of  the  whole  people ;  that  a  national  system  was  "  reoma- 
mended  by  the  Ann  aocbonige  it  will  auppty  to  the  nniaa  tt 
the  States."  Indeed  a  few  advocates  exlravagandy  dediicd 
that  i(  the  system  had  existed  in  iS6o  seces»on  would  have 
been  impossible. 

139.    National  BanUns  Aot  of  1863. 

The  act  to  proviiie  a  national  currency  secured  by  a  pledge 
of  United  States  stocks  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  awl 
redemption  thereor  was  approved  February  25,  1863.  The 
system  provided  that  a  banking  association  upon  deposilii^ 
bonds  with  the  treasurer  of  the  United  Sutes  could  receive 
circuhting  notes  to  the  amount  of  go  per  cent,  of  the  current 
market  value  of  the  bonds  deposited  (not  exceeding,  however, 
QO  per  cent,  of  the  par  value).  The  amount  of  notes  to  be 
issued  was  originally  limited  to  J300, 000,000,  to  be  apportioned 
to  banks  iji  the  diRerent  States  according  to  population  aixl 
existing  banking  conditions  and  necessities.  The  notes  were 
receivable  for  all  government  dues  except  duties  on  impoiti, 
and  were  jiayable  by  the  government  except  for  its  indebtedness 
ami  fur  intcrLst  on  its  bunds ;  otherwise  the  notes  were  legal 

'  Blaiin:,  riiv'ily  Ytars,  i,  473. 
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tender  only  between  the  national  banks.  Each  bank  was 
required  to  redeem  its  circulation  at  its  own  counter.  'I  he 
system  was  to  be  supervised  by  a  bureau  of  currency  in  the 
treasury  department. 

After  the  passage  of  the  first  act  (1863)  ^^^  system  de- 
veloped but  slowly.  The  banks  organized  were  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Western  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  due 
to  the  greater  need  of  circulation  in  that  section.  On  Octo- 
ber I,  1863,  66  banks  had  deposited  less  than  $4,000,000 
of  United  States  bonds;  a  year  later  there  were  584  with  a 
circulation  of  $65,000,000.  As  the  original  banking  act  was 
defective  in  many  particulars  it  was  largely  recast  by  the  Jaw 
of  June  3,  1864.  Provision  was  then  made  for  redemption  of 
circulationof  all  banks  at  agencies  in  certain  principal  cities ; 
the  amount  of  capital  necessary  for  establishing  a  bank  was  in- 
creased, together  with  stricter  provisions  in  regard  to  the  pay- 
ing in  of  capital ;  more  convenient  provision  was  made  for  the 
conversion  of  the  State  banks  into  national  associations ;  and 
the  banking  business  was  given  a  status  somewhat  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  treasury  department  than  at  first  designed ;  of 
special  importance  was  the  modification  of  the  independent 
treasury  act  in  giving  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  power  to 
select  banks  to  be  depositories  of  public  money,  except  re- 
ceipts from  customs,  on  deposit  of  United  States  bonds  as 
security.  Provision  was  also  made  for  taxing  the,  national 
banks  by  the  federal  government,  for  in  the  few  months 
which  had  already  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  the  sys- 
tem there  had  risen  a  clamor  that  the  banks  were  evading 
taxation  altogether,  inasmuch  as  there  was  some  question 
whether  States  under  the  decision  of  Maryland  v.  McCulloch 
(1819)  would  have  the  right  to  tax.  Consequently  in  the  act- 
of  1864  Congress  placed  federal  taxes  upon  the  capital,  de- 
posits^ and  circulation  of  banks,  and  gave  authority  to  States  to 
tax  the  shares  of  banks. 

The  advantage  of  a  currency  uniform  throughout  the  country 
speedily  converte(!  many  who  at  first  disapproved  of  the  na- 
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lional  banking  system.  Among  these  was  Fesscnden,  who 
frankly  acknowledged  his  change  of  mind  and  declared  that 
the  plan  was  based  upon  sound  principles,  and  that  its  full 
biMurfit  could  not  be  realized  *•  as  long  as  any  system  at  war 
with  the  great  objects  sought  to  be  attained  continued  to  exist 
unchecked  and  uncontrolled  "  ;  he  consequently  recommended 
in  December,  1864,  that  discriminating  legislation  be  enacted 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  induce  the  withdrawal 
of  all  local  circulation.  Congress  agreed,  and  in  the  act  of 
>^  March  3,  1865,  ordered  the  taxation  of  State  bank  issues 
10  |>er  cent,  annually,  beginning  with  July  i,  1866.  This 
forced  local  n<jtes  into  retirement. 

The  founding  a  banking  currency  upon  national  government 
s<M  urilies  had  many  advantages ;  first  of  all,  it  not  only  cre- 
.■il«-il  a  s])t'<ial  (Ic'inand  f(jr  bonds,  but  enlisted  a  strong  and 
;!( live  fin:m(i.'il  inlercst  in  ihc  general  welfare  of  the  govern- 
ment's credit.  In  the  second  place,  by  driving  State  bank 
i:,siies  out  of  existence  lhroni;h  heavy  taxation,  it  tended  to 
<  Idle  a  demand  f(;r  United  Slates  legal  tenders  and  other 
lieasury  issues  for  meeting  the  (jrdinary  operations  of  trade 
.iml  exchange.  Lastly,  the  assistance  of  the  national  banks 
in  lloating  the  loans  of  the  government  was  of  the  greatest 
niijmit.ince.  A  more  remote  effect  of  this  legislation  was  its 
Milliience  in  shaj)ing  both  ]K)pnlar  discussions  and  congres- 
sional action  n])on  government  paper  currency  as  a  rival 
sv-.tein  to  bank  paper.  The  full  measure  of  these  results, 
however,  was  not  felt  while  the  war  was  actually  in  progress. 
I  lie  banks  which  were  chartered  during  this  ]K*riod  had  already, 
as  Slate  institutions,  inve^te(l  their  funds  largely  in  government 
lH>uds,  lu-ing  attracted  by  the  high  rate  of  interest  as  meas- 
uied  in  pajXT  money  ;  ;ind  too  much  weight  must  not  be  given 
iv«  ihe  new  banking  sy-tem  as  an  instrument  of  war  finance. 
;;  w  IS  not  until  the  war  wis  cjver,  when  the  State  bank  issues 
, '.:  the  heavy  hand  of  taxation,  that  the  national  system  took 
,^»v.M'lete  possession  of  the  field. 
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140.    Receipts  and  Expenditures,  1861-1865. 

The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  treasury  from  taxation  during 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War  have  already  been  presented  in 
a  table  on  page  299.  The  proceeds  from  sales  of  public 
lands  dwindle  to  insignificance,  but  under  "Miscellaneous," 
as  indicated  in  the  table  on  page  330,  there  was  an  important 
increase  in  1864  due  to  the  sale  of  captured  property  and 
prizes,  premium  on  sales  of  gold  coin,  and  commutation 
money.     Expenditures,   1862-1865,  were  as  follows:  — 


War 

Navy 

Miscella- 
neous ' 

Interest, 
on  debt 

Totiil 

1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 

1^389,  i73><x» 
603.314,000 

690^391,000 

1,030,690,000 

$42,640,000 

63,261,000 

85,705,000 

132,617,000 

f24.564»ooo 
27,428,000 
35,186,000 

64,395,000 

• 

113,190,000 
24,729,000 
53,685,000 

77»395.«» 

1^69.5^.000 
718,733,000 
864,968,000 

i.a95.099.ooo 

<  Including  Indians  and  Pennons. 


An  examination  of  these  figures  gives  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  war.  In  four  years  the  expenditures 
for  "war"  amounted  to  $2,713,568,000  compared  with 
$88,306,000  in  the  preceding  four  years  (185 8-1 861)  ;  and 
for  the  "navy"  to  $314,223,000  compared  with  $52,644,000 
in  the  previous  term.  To  these  totals  must  be  added  the 
interest  charges  on  the  debt  created  during  the  period.  The 
expenditures  during  the  four  years  of  conflict,  however,  are 
but  a  portion  of  the  account;  several  years  elapsed  before 
the  expenditures  for  war  and  navy  were  brought  down  to 
a  normal  basis,  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  war,  pensions  began 
to  swell  the  yearly  cost  of  the  government.  In  1879  an 
estimate  was  made  of  the  expenditures  growing  out  of  the  war 
down  to  that  date,  showing  the  enormous  sum  of  $6, 1 90,000,000. 
A  complete  estimate  would  include  a  large  amount  of  State 
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.4i   T'l'^tj:  •..  7,i.   .  , t   :..',T;.  ..^   ^.C  d.  .ah  >.E 

reir-arice  ;  ;  *•  ■*.".* r*  ^a:r; ,:..:..  -lii  2r::'e!;  when  the 

ar/!  tr.t  !.:%:  ''io/.^r  -Ktzt    .rT.-r::  i  x....-^  5j.cndce.  —  k  was 

f  oTiT,-! r '::./••!'/  '; .  V  :o  l:--.  :".r.  .r.:::;^  "1./.=  md  nise  millioDS  of 

*        *        » 

rr;o r* e y .     I;- : :  r. ".  a'  * h 'i r.  x t  gi: h. t r  u p  il".  o f  0 'i r  pledges  aad 
[*:'/:.'.. ^c ^ '/f  fo  if  t':rr/o!^  y^--"-.   -r.d  reiee-n  them  oat  of  ihe 

Vili'l  r.  Vi'i.'''^-^  of  ';.-':  ;  •  o'  -r  :r.  :irr.e  of  peace,  the  problem  is 

r :  r  rr. *.:■■':■:...* .        *    r     :r.\ •:•  :.■.*•;  :  Vt  <  =  : -r :■ : re  tne  govern* 
rr.  '■ .'  /  •/.'.-':  *.-■■;      \ .  .  .'.z  '. ':.  -:    ':'..'.  . '.  t  ?  -1  m  j  re  coavenient 


or'  •  .•:   ::.x    -.v.-  :r.  tj  ::'::.-rd  w::h    the   debt 


:■•  \'j'V.\.Ti  m'  *!••:  i.:.-:-:ri  of  value  br  the 

•'  •'  J. ;;.'.-..:. :s.     .v   i.:::h  rtn  I  embarrassing 

''j  .    /   .r.   w.,  r.'.':  ori'.T  ::i  '.v;...-.h   :!.'--:^o  :.r/jlenis  should   be 

'I  ■.'■  ,^■i^!:^  '"!•■?/■  r".' :.',•'!  :':s  ;.:::'. •■^t  point  September  i, 
r'-^;^,  '.v:,'ri  ir  ^•^0'!  ';*.  52.'-:.;''i.-/Oo.  .  ^  l-:-5  SSS^ooo.ooo  in 
tji'-  tr'-.i  ".ry.  I'":'.:.:'  .;  U':\  (\  :'.i\  of  52,758.000,000.  Of  this 
V  .?  i!.'!' ■:>''-<lr.'-'/;  !•• .-  :!:  :i  <'ii"-h;i]f  \v.;5  fimled :  £433,160,- 
o',', -A/i  .:.  I'ij!*''1  S- i^t  1  l'-;^' ;I-i'jn^lr.T  ii-jtes,  S26, 344,000  in 
fr.i' ti/,ji  .1  <'\r]-]\f)\  Mi'l  tii*:  r^-m  liiuier  consisted  of  varioas 
f-.rsij'.  <A  .liojt  tiiijc  |np»T  or  t«Miii»ornry  securities,  a  large  part 
'.f  wliK  !i  v.-'i .  'In-  !;•  \->x'-  r-'/>-;,  nn<i  a  considerable  amount  was 
111  iiuriii"  '1  ti!v'.  I'Mi  •'•x-i:ii|;I«.-  a  temporary  loan  of  §107,000,- 
'Mifi  ;v:i .  j.iy.'i!;!'-  -if  t<ii  'I;iys'  notice  on  the  part  of  the  holder; 
iljff  wjc  ^  ;;^o,ooo,oo'>  seven- thirty  notes;  compound-in- 
i«  p%i  H'jI's  .'iiuoiinii'l  to  i>  2 1  7,700,000  :  and  certificates  of 
Mi'lrlitf  iliif -s  !o  ?.s 5;. 000,000.  On  June  30,  1866,  the  inter- 
'  .t  \)f\\\\u\\  debt  conrji.^led  of  loans  bearing  fiwe  different  rates 
of  int(-i''.t  and  in.itiirin),'  at  nineteen  different  periods  of  time. 
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On  a  part  of  the  loans  the  interest  was  payable  in  coin,  and 
on  part  in  currency.  Of  the  6  per  cent,  bonds  and  notes 
there  were  twelve  different  kinds;  of  the  5  per  cent,  loans 
five  different  issues ;  and  of  the  seven-thirty  notes  at  least  five, 
some  convertible  at  the  option  of  the  government  and  some 
at  the  option  of  the  holder.  Bonds  of  some  issues  were 
exchangeable  for  others.  A  large  portion  of  the  five- twenty 
bonds  caused  une|siness  to  investors,  because  of  a  contin- 
gency clause  by  which  the  government  might  redeem  them 
within  five  years  of  date  of  issue,  that  is,  in  1867.  Of  the 
total  debt  only  one- ninth  ran  in  any  contingency  longer  than 
two  years.  "  Eight-ninths  of  it  consisted  of  transient  forms 
issued  under  laws  made  up  to  a  great  extent  of  incomprehensi- 
ble verbiage  giving  unlimited  direction  over  the  mass  to  one 
man  and  expressing  in  the  aggregate  nearly  one  hundred 
contingencies  of  duration,  option,  conversion,  extension,  re- 
newal, etc.**  It  was  indeed  difficult,  as  Senator  Sherman 
remarked,  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  understand 
any  save  two  or  three  of  the  loans,  and  none  but  a  successful 
investor  engaged  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of  stock  could  tell 
the  various  differences  in  value  of  the  several  securities,  and 
the  reasons  therefor. 

N       143.    Funding  or  Contraction. 

^  The  political  conditions  at  this  critical  period  were  not 
favorable  to  the  settlement  of  any  great  public  question,  owing 
to  the  bitter  estrangement  of  President  Johnson  from  the  party 
leaders  in  Congress.  Fortunately,  however,  this  dissension 
did  not  inar  the  administration  of  the  treasury,  for  Johnson 
paid  little  attention  to  financial  questions.  Hugh  McCulloch, 
who  succeeded  Fessenden  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
March,  1865,  was  trained  for  the  position ;  he  had  been  a 
sticceasfbl  banker  in  Indiana,  and  as  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
renqr  had  increased  his  reputation  by  the  good  judgment 
shown  in  establishing  the  national  banking  system.  He  possi- 
blf  legarded  fiical  subjects  too  partially  from  the  standpoint 
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.■.     .    o.;;>i.-M:/.=    :?iS£!:r :    ^-    ;-.e  ':'.:.:z  '7.xz.i    r.is  wtf#t«Ti 

i..".,.-  .;  >,  .;;^:eis  wt:-  i'.-o  'J- --.y  \7.t  'tidirsh^ri  of  strong 

■lu  :      .■  .-Si-i: -v:;  r.:.'.   r::-r:it:  -.^  \T.i  ic.-.i:;  ia :  wj*  once 

lu;,    ,■:.   r-:  i:i  c".  tr.t;  cor.i:u:::e;  on  fina::c«  :  :a  I'r.s  House, 

..-.  :  >.  M.:r...  w^j  i;hi;r:r-sn  tf  :he  conioi:::ee  on  ways  and 

A  -..v.:^-.  ;n  :h;  ^pinijii  ot  m.-.ny  expjrs,  lunding  of  the 
:!.•.!,■.  :ii  <:.:,■:,  ^n  :  T-.ir,;c'j'.arlv  \':\t  cer:inci'.es  of  indcbted- 
'.i.-s.  «J*  *.::■,■  rirjt  if  no:  the  or.ly  irntnsdiite  duty  of  ihe 
;  -v.inriitTit.  McLV.Ijth  biaccii  einphasis  upo:]  the  necessity 
,•[  .t  suceJy  tts.::iu.;i.,n  of  ipctic  i.ijmen:!,  mi  declared  that 
-.-;■.•.  i.'.il.i  ^,.■  itT:;c*-;  1  o:!*.y  by  s  r;ljc-.ijn  of  liie  volume  of 
.  ■::%■:.*  ;  :,,•  i:^:,--.  ;  ••,n:'.y -^-k;  i  i  :  nil:  li  s::e::3n3n' powers 

l  .  .;  ',h':o:;h  rL-..^x  .,f  j;,e  fiTi.r.':-  in  liecember,  1865, 
M  i' ,;'.,v'.i  I'.icii:-.- i  I'r.ril  t;.-:  \-r2  ■'.-■.■■~,\x  .i-:ts  were  to  be 
r.^;  .:-.:.vl  :(•.  war  iii'.\>:re- :  :'•.:'.  liic  sLitute  making  the 
i;.- , .  .1  '.I..;;!  loii.k-r  ijr  a'.!  n-A,:-.  j^::.'.ii-  .iml  private,  was 
w..'..\  ,<:  ::!i.;iy  cin-iitn-tiir.c.i  n>i  wi'hjn  the-  scope  of  the 
,'.■.;■.;.-  ,  r  of  liso  jimivlts  of  (■■,i_':(=5;  Liiii  that  while  he  did 
n.-*.  ;i-..:uiiind  the  rt-j.-.-a!  >i\  ih'-ir  1- ::  .1-tcmier  iiro\-isions,  he 
«  :-  >  -.v.  ■;!  t'ti  till  y  ou^ir".  ni'i  !'i  ii'm.iiii  in  force  one  day 
;.■■.■.;,■:  ;:!  .;i  nii'.;l.l  Iru  ii.ii-,-  .ry  In  ■iinbk  ihe  people  to  return 
i,<  liij  iiM'  y<i  t.<m-:.v\0.-,:\t\  r'lrn.iiry.  The  issue  of  green- 
l-.i.ki  .i>  l.i»r;l  m-invy  w.n  a  tti-'ivirt?,  expedient,  doubtless, 
.i;i,!  iirci-ss.iry  in  a  -^rrnX.  >-.mv;^<-ii<-\,  bui,  as  the  emergency 
11..  I'liiitT  vxi«.-<l,  til'.-  n'."'  K  shii;jM  ht:  speedily  retired. 
M.l'itli-iii  ihirifin-  ■nkcl  tint  ilic  (-(jmiiminil-inierest  notes 
«lii.  :i  «,■:  ■  \:  j.\\  i-D'li-r  T.r  tlnir  f.irc  value.  slnmM  cease  to 
W  li>;il  •■•.n'wr  fmin  t::'.'  .I:ii-  uf  tlieir  maiurity ;  and  that 
.-!i'i.iri:y  \v:  pv.ii  ii'il  oiily  l^i  find  llic  temporary  loan  and 
!:i,-  iirtilicat.  ■;  of  iii'liliirrln.  -s  Iml  also  I"  sell  bonds  for  the 
■  .lir.iiiciit   of  tlie  c'>iiiii"iind-inti.T.st  notes  and   the  United 

At  litsi  it  appeaccil  that  this  vitw  would  meet  with  gCD- 
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eral  approval.  The  House  of  Representatives,  December  18, 
1865,  passed  a  resolution,  with  only  six  dissenting  votes, 
expressing  its  cordial  concurrence  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
contraction  of  the  currency  with  a  view  to  as  early  a  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  as  the  various  interests  of  this  country 
would  permit,  "  and  we  hereby  pledge  co-operative  action  to 
this  end  as  speedily  as  possible."  The  resolution  soon  proved 
not  to  reflect  the  real  sentiment  of  the  people;  for  before 
many  months  a  determined  effort  was  making  to  revolutionize 
the  traditional  monetary  sytem  of  the  country.  Without  dis- 
cussing all  the  propositions  brought  forward  in  this  long  con- 
troversy over  resumption  during  the  decade  following  the  war, 
the  narrative  may  be  rendered  clearer  by  a  brief  statement  of 
the  various  theories  of  credit  money  set  forth  in  the  debates 
of  the  time. 

144.    Theoriea  of  Resumptioii. 

The  first  group  of  writers  and  speakers  insisted  upon  an 
immediate  or  at  least  a-  speedy  return  to  specie  payments, 
without  waiting  for  contraction  of  the  notes,  or  indeed  for  any 
legislative  action.  In  this  class,  for  example,  were  Ex-Secretary 
Chase  and  the  New  York  Tribune^  which  during  months 
together  heralded  the  cry,  "  The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume." 
Senator  Sumner  in  1868  looked  forward  to  resumption  in  eight 
months ;  he  argued  less  from  economic  laws  than  from  moral 
force;,  confidence,  and  the  announced  fixed  purpose  of  the 
government  to  consummate  the  work. 

A  second  class,  in  which  were  found  many  eastern  bankers, 
advised  the  speedy  accumulation  of  a  gold  reserve  in  order 
to  raise  the  value  of  greenbacks  to  a  gold  standard.  The 
weakness  of  this  plan  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  gold. 
The  trade  balance  was  against  the  United  States,  and  any 
effort  to  purchase  the  required  amount  of  gold  from  abroad 
through  the  sale  of  bonds  would,  it  was  reasoned,  derange 
commerce,  llie  plan  was  also  declared  to  be  uneconomical, 
nnce  it  locked  up  in  an  idle  hoard  a  mass  of  specie  which 
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served  no  purpose  other  than  to  protect  the  treasury  certifi- 
cates circulating  in  their  place.  If  either  were  to  be  con- 
demned to  idleness,  why  not  retire  the  paper  money  altogether, 
and  leave  the  gold  free  to  do  the  ordinary  work  of  exchange? 
The  advocates  of  establishing  a  gold  reserve,  however,  grad- 
ually gained  ground  and  finally  won  in  the  next  decade,  largely 
because  this  plan  did  not  necessitate  any  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  paper  currency. 

A  third  class  believed  that  resumption  could  best  be  obtained 
by  the  retirement  or  contraction  of  paper  currency.  In  this 
class  there  were  many  groups :  some  favoring  contraction  in 
one  way  and  some  in  another.  The  extreme  form  of  the 
theory  was  represented  by  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  in  the  so-called 
**  cremation  process  "  :  **  I  would  have  it  enjoined  upon  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  destroy  by  burning  on  a  given  day 
of  every  week,  commencing  at  the  earliest  practical  moment, 
a  certain  amount  of  the  legal-tender  notes,  fixing  the  min- 
imum at  not  less  than  $500,000  per  week,  or  at  the  rate  of 
§26,000,000  per  annum.  This  process  once  entered  upon  and 
continued,  the  gradual  appreciation  of  the  greenback  to  par 
with  gold,  and  the  ultimate  equalization  of  the  two,  would 
not  be  a  question  of  fact  but  simply  of  time.  What  specific 
amount  of  contraction  of  the  legal  tender  would  be  necessary 
no  one  can  tell  with  certainty."  Another  somewhat  similar 
method,  known  as  the  graduated  scale  or  English  plan,  pro- 
posed to  redeem  United  States  notes  in  gold  outright  at  a 
fixed  scale  of  say  90  per  cent,  of  their  face  value.  The  objec- 
tion was  the  lumiiliation  of  the  government  going  into  the 
markets  of  the  world  to  buy  its  own  notes  at  a  discount. 

A  fourth  class  included  those  who  did  not  believe  in  im- 
mediate action,  but  stood  for  inactivity :  it  was  possible  that 
contraction  might  not  be  needed  to  attain  resumption ;  and 
finance  ought  to  wait  while  industry  readjusted  itself  to 
the  needs  of  ])eace.  Tliis  class  believed  that  resumption 
de])en(led  upon  commercial  rather  than  upon  legislative  con- 
ditions, and  talked  hopefully  of  "  growing  up  to  specie  pay- 
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ments."  As  fast  as  the  great  West  was  opened  up  by  the 
Pacific  railways,  commercial  needs  and  mining  enterprises 
would  absorb  the  full  amount  of  existing  currency,  and  the 
outgo  of  gold  would  be  checked  by  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  with  foreign  countries.  It  was  shown  that  the  stock 
of  gold  was  small  in  the  United  States ;  and  so  long  as  the 
export  of  specie  was  larger  than  the  annual  production  of  the 
gold  mines,  the  case  was  regarded  as  hopeless.  Senator  Sher- 
man thus  contrasts  the  advantage  of  a  waiting  policy  with  the 
contraction  policy  of  McCulloch :  "  Both  of  us  were  in  favor 
of  specie  payments,  he  by  contraction  and  I  by  the  gradual 
advancement  of  the  credit  and  value  of  our  currency  to  the 
specie  standard.  With  him  specie  payments  was  the  primary 
object ;  with  me  it  was  a  secondary  object,  to  follow  the 
advancing  credit  of  the  government.  Each  of  us  was  in  favor 
of  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  bonds  in  coin  and  the  prin- 
cipal when  due  in  coin.  A  large  proportion  of  national  secu- 
rities was  payable  in  lawful  money  or  United  States  notes. 
He,  by  contraction,  would  have  made  this  payment  more 
difficult,  while  1,  by  retaining  the  notes  in  existence  would 
induce  the  holders  of  currency  certificates  to  convert  them 
into  coin  obligations  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest." 

Still  another  class,  at  first  small  but  soon  gathering  a  large 
following,  opposed  contraction  outright  and  advocated  a  freer 
use  of  paper  money.  The  inflationist  view  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  extracts  from  a  speech  made  in  Congress  in 
1 868 :  "  I  am  distinctly  in  favor  of  expansion.  Our  cur- 
rency, as  well  as  everything  else,  must  keep  pace  with  our 
growth  as  a  nation.  My  plan  is  to  increase  our  circulation 
until  it  will  be  commensurate  with  the  increase  of  our  country 
in  every  other  particular.  .  .  .  Expansion  is  the  natural  law 
of  currency, 'and  a  healthy  growth  as  a  nation.  .  .  .  Reduce 
the  currency  —  the  means  of  the  people  —  and  in  my  opinion 
you  are  fast  finding  the  road  to  universal  bankruptcy.  For 
my  part  I  would  issue  as  many  greenbacks  as  the  country  can 
cany,—  how  great  that  amount  may  be  I  will  not  pretend  to 
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say."  According  to  this  view  resumption  was  both  unne- 
cessai}'  and  undesirable.  Greenbacks  were  to  be  substituted 
for  all  bank-notes  and  the  interest-bearing  bonds  were  to  be 
retired  with  fresh  issues  of  government  money.  The  holders 
of  such  opinions  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  found  common 
ground  in  a  new  political  organization,  the  Greenback  Party. 

145.    Arguments  against  Contraction. 

So  important  was  the  question  of  the  paper  currency  after 
the  war  that  it  is  worth  while  to  state  further  in  detail  the 
arguments  against  contraction  :  ( i )  The  argument  of  private 
interest.  Prices  would  be  reduced  with  injurious  effects  upon 
trade,  possibly  resulting  in  a  panic.  Even  admitting  that  the 
note  issues  of  the  war  were  redundant,  contraction  would  only 
make  matters  worse ;  for  valuesi  and  business  had  adjusted 
themselves  to  an  expanding  currency  without  interruption, 
and  reverse  steps  could  not  be  safely  undertaken  without 
affecting  debts  and  credit  contracts,  which  constitute  a  lai;ge 
part  of  property  rights.  The  government  and  the  debtor  class 
would  both  have  to  i)ay  in  a  dearer  currency  than  that  in  which 
iht  ir  debts  were  contracted  ;  as  money  decreases,  prices  shrink, 
but  debts  remain  constant  at  their  face  value. 

(2)  Arguments  of  governmental  interest.  Contraction 
would  reduce  the  public  revenues  through  a  distressed  con- 
dition of  commerce  and  industry,  affecting  employment,  con- 
sumption, and  import  of  commodities.  The  public  credit 
would  be  endangered  by  checking  the  funding  of  the  short- 
term  interest-bearing  securities  into  bonds  redeemable  within 
a  brief  ])eriod  at  the  j^lcasure  of  the  government  and  bearing 
a  low  rate  of  interest  ;  only  when  currency  is  plentiful  and 
cheap  would  there  be  imy  object  in  exchanging  it  for  bonds. 
"The  very  abundance  of  the  currency,"  said  Sherman,  "obvi- 
ously enables  us  to  fund  the  debt  at  a  low  rate  of  interest; 
and  as  the  debt  was  contracted  upon  an  inflated  currency  it 
is  just  and  right  that  upon  that  same  currency  it  should  be 
funded  in  its  present  form."     Stress  was  also  laid  upon  the 
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advantage  of  a  loan  in  the  form  of  legal-tender  notes,  upon 
which  no  interest  was  paid. 

(3)  Argument  of  business  interest.  Contraction  would 
embarrass  the  banks  if  it  did  not  force  many  of  them  into 
liquidation :  they  would  be  compelled  to  sell  the  government 
securities  in  which  their  deposits  were  invested  and  also  to 
curtail  credits.  Further,  contraction  would  lower  the  rate  of 
foreign  exchange,  and  thus  reduce  exports  and  increase  im- 
ports. The  resumptionists  maintained,  in  direct  opposition 
to  this  argument,  that  the  inflation  of  irredeemable  paper 
money  must  infallibly  raise  prices  so  as  to  diminish  exports 
and  increase  imports.  Again  the  inflationists  argued  that 
more  currency,  rather  than  less,  was  needed,  because  of  the 
immense  area  of  the  country  to  be  developed  under  peace ; 
the  Southern  States  had  been  drained  of  a  monetary  me- 
dium, and  the  supply  in  the  West  was  deficient;  with  the 
recuperation  of  the  South,  the  new  employment  of  dis- 
charged soldiers,  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  the  increase  of  population  would  create  new  uses 
for  money. 

(4)  Argument  against  the  banks.  Another  line  of  argu- 
ment was  that  the  banks  had  as  much  to  do  as  any  action  of 
the  federal  government  with  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
paper  money,  and  that  it  was  a  serious  question  whether  the 
government  could  aflford  to  resign  the  privilege  of  issue  to 
other  agencies.  The  circulation  of  the  national  banks,  it  was 
urged,  was  expanding  to  the  detriment  of  government  notes, 
and  consequently,  if  there  was  to  be  contraction,  a  beginning 
should  be  made  with  the  retirement  of  the  national  bank- 
notes rather  than  with  the  treasury  notes.  By  a  curious  slant 
of  mind  the  advocates  of  more  paper  money  insisted  that  the 
national  bank  circulation  of  $300,000,000  was  not  needed : 
"It  is  so  much  over  and  above  what  the  country  can  use 
to  advantage.  Its  existence  does  infinite  mischief,  and  while 
it  continues  must  effectually  prevent  any  return  to  specie 
payments." 
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146.    Funding  Act  of  April  12,  1866. 

The  first  legislative  step  taken  by  Congress  toward  a  general 
reorganization  of  the  debt  was  the  act  of  April  12,  1866,  em- 
bodying two  important  features :  first,  power  to  convert  tem- 
porary and  short-time  interest-bearing  securities  into  long-term 
bonds  already  authorized  under  previous  bond  acts ;  secondly^ 
a  slight  contraction  of  the  United  States  notes.  Under  the  first 
provision  McCulloch  proceeded  at  once  to  convert  the  tem- 
porary interest-bearing  obligations  into  6  per  cent,  five-twenty 
bonds,  and  made  such  rapid  progress  that  in  two  years  the  volume 
of  this  species  of  indebtedness  had  been  decreased  $900,000,- 
000.  The  temporary  loans  and  certificates  of  indebtedness 
were  also  wiped  off  the  books  of  the  treasury  department. 
An  examination  of  the  table  on  the  opposite  page  clearly  shows 
the  chanii;es  in  the  scver;il  loans. 

In  dealing  with  the  United  States  legal  tenders,  Congress 
was  cautious  and  carefully  held  the  secretary  in  check ;  a 
grudging  authority  was  given  to  retire  $10,000,000  of  green- 
backs within  six  months,  and  not  more  than  $4,000,000  in  any 
one  month  thereafter.  Whether  the  method  of  a  gradual  and 
discrctionarv  retirement  of  leq.il  tenders  was  a  wise  solution  or 
not,  it  placed  a  heavy  burden  of  unpopularity  upon  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  :  if  currency  was  scarce  the  secretary  was 
blamed,  and  if  it  was  redundant  he  was  charged  with  inflating 
prices.  The  question  of  resumption  was  thus  kept  unsettled ; 
the  country  remained  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  a  return 
to  specie  payments  ;  and  this  encouraged  speculation  in  busi- 
ness affairs.  It  would  have  been  better  to  provide  for  the 
note-holder  as  well  as  for  the  bond- holder  by  giving  a  right 
to  convert  the  greenbacks  into  bonds,  thus  lifting  the  notes  by 
gradual  advance  of  public  credit  to  par  with  gold.  Certainly 
a  great  opportunity  was  lost,  for  public  sentiment  in  the  winter 
of  1866  would  have  sustained  a  more  rapid  contraction;  the 
country  at  large  was  expecting  it,  and  the  deed  might  have 
been  accomplished  if  Congress  had  had  enough  courage. 
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(i)  Increase  of  government  currency. 

(2)  Payment  of  bonds  in  currency  instead  of  in  coin. 

(3)  Taxation  of  United  States  securities. 

(4)  Suppression  of  national  bank  currency. 

The  first  of  these  three  controversies  must  be  discussed  be- 
fore describing  the  funding  act  of  1870;  the  fourth,  con- 
current with  the  others,  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  x 

147.    Abandonnient  of  Contraction. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  passage  of  the  contraction 
act  an  agitation  was  under  way  to  prevent  any  further  with- 
drawal of  notes.  The  difficulties  engendered  by  the  English 
panic  in  May,  1866,  furnished  effective  arguments.  McCulloch 
and  the  contractionists  were  driven  to  the  defensive  and  with 
difficulty  prevented  inflation.  In  the  House  a  bill  was  passed 
authorizing  the  redemption  of  compound-interest  notes  by  a 
new  issue  of  non-interest  legal-tender  notes  not  exceeding 
1 1 00,000,000.  Influenced  by  the  hostility  displayed  in  the 
votes  upon  this  and  similar  measures,  by  anxious  foreboding 
of  coming  financial  troubles,  by  the  task  of  funding  the 
interest-bearing  notes,  as  well  as  by  the  unfortunate  economic 
conditions  already  referred  to,  McCulloch  deemed  it  wise  not 
to  persist  in  the  discretionary  use  of  the  powers  granted  by 
the  law  of  1866  authorizing  the  retirement  of  notes.  Never- 
theless the  secretary  was  not  discouraged;  in  December, 
1867,  he  admitted  the  impossibility  of  resumption  in  the 
following  July,  but  he  hoped  that  with  good  crops  and  no 
unfavorable  legislation  it  might  be  accomplished  a  year  later. 
McCulloch's  hopefulness,  however,  counted  for  little  as  against 
the  general  uneasiness  of  the  country,  and  he  could  not  pre- 
vent the  enactment  of  a  measure  by  large  majorities  in  both 
branches  of  Congress,  February  4,  1868,  suspending  any 
further  reduction  of  the  currency.  By  this  act  the  policy  of 
gradual  contraction  was  condemned. 

Dtiiiiig  the  two  years  in  which  contraction  was  carried  on. 
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$44,000,000  i".  jreer.z^viii  -x-zt  retirevi,  but  Dunj  asserted 
that  the  i:'.l  ruri-ure  ■:•:  acr-ji  coLtri.^:^:^.  Lndaded  also  ihc 
wi:h«iri.wji  of  :/.e  ccT.:':i::I-in:cr-it  zjZts:  Sherman  ^r  ex- 
.amr/.t  :u;i;.'u:-^-«i  thj.:  :>.e  i::ivc  c.rvi-iaUjn  wis  lessened  bjr 
$i40.''j'V..c.,o  :  .-^iTiri-iT  ;  '-ictd  :  :e  rc«iu-_:Lj:i  at  5k6o.ooo/xx>. 
Dunr.i-  :.  ■:  -.- •:!.::  ycirs  of  the  iis-e  of  m:erest-beaxing  notes^ 
tempo  fir.  -j-'z-r.^-s  h^il  :o  =ori?.e  extea:  swollen  the  volame 
of  currer.ry,  L::  \iztz.  wher*  Leice  w:ls  restored,  they  were 
hrl'i  airr:o-::  ex-iluiivtly  by  binki  f  jr  p-rp'oses  of  unrestmeiity 
and  it  is  v-ry  d^':b:f::I  whciher  :r.cy  jho-ild  be  regaidcd  as 
part  of  the  circjiaL!:-;:  medium.  No-.withatanding  these  OOQ- 
=i deration^  the  public  L'ener.tllv  .i^ree  i  with  Sherman  and 
Sumner,  an- 1  the-  coatric:ior»:3:s  were  obliged  to  cany  the 
respon-jibiiity  f/r  «i:*.fjrL  .rirvs  wM./.i  were  really  incident  to 
the  ref;ii  :ir;'j  of  t ■.:.!;.  jr-.ry  .."*  i-.Lte  l:ici<, 
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:\\vr..'..':r  .-^vii*  ;i'/;:.  :;■•,/.:;.;';  cr-jili:  vva<  made  in  the  de- 
inan«l  th  it  b-.:i';-  ■...  /•i!'-;  Ij'j  T'-  i-jeiii-:  i  IPi  I'li'-r  money  instead 
of  in  '.oin,  ^i.i-. .  *:.'•:••  w  .-)  .in  t.-x;:c"^-i  stipulation  to  the 
cwuirary  iii  i\r:  ■'.'■.tliorl/ ::i  ..:i  '.f  ihe  p.ir.icubr  loan.  If  we 
k-avi-  out  of  :ff.f.-,'.i:r.  I:.--  ':ii-;-ive  chara^.ter  of  government 
<:rc«lit,  til'.'  ^ ';:)i;/,:ri*/>:.  of  i:.t*.rr.ati'j:i  il  fiscal  relations,  the 
ncc<l  of  ;/ov'r:i;rj' j.t  [»:ovi-,ion  fjr  fitu  re  credits,  there  might 
appear  lu  !;'•  s-iin';  p-isoii  in  the  pl'ja  that  the  five- twenty 
buH'l^  \}r  pii'l  in  ['P-' lib  .f  ks.  The  facts  in  regard  to  the 
si'vcral   i^.ii''>  of  lior.^l.   AJ.Te  substantially  as  follows: 

In  thr  lo-jTi  aMs  of  J  ily  and  August,  iS6t,  no  mention 
whatever  was  niad':  in  r'-j^ard  to  the  medium  of  payment,  but 
this  was  bffnr*-  tli'-  ^'i-,pfn^ion  of  specie  payments  or  issue  of 
lcL;al-tfnd«T  not''-».  'I  iir  l^iw  of  February  25,  1862,  expressly 
aj'propriatcd  «  oiu  ircf  jvf/l  in  rustoms  duties  "to  the  payment 
in  coin  of  th<:  int^-nst  «;n  the  bonds  and  notes  of  the  United 
Slates,"  and  al>o  to  the:  aimual  "purchase  or  payment  of  r 
per  cent,  of  the  •  niirr  debt."  Tlie  act  of  March  3,  1863, 
uuder  whicli  S75,ooo,(juo  of  6  per  cent,  bonds  were  issued. 
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expressly  provides  that  such  bonds  shall  be  payable,  principal 
and  interest  "in  coin."  The  act  of  March  3,  1864,  under 
which  the  ten-forty  5  per  cents,  were  issued,  contained  a 
similar  provision.  The  act  of  June  30,  1864,  under  which 
$125,561,300  five-twenty  6  per  cent,  bonds  were  issued,  con- 
tained no  coin  provision  as  to  the  principal  but  did  provide 
that  the  interest  be  paid  in  coin.  The  act  of  March  3,  1865, 
under  which  ;$203,32 7,250  five-twenties  and  $332,998,950 
of  consols  of  1865  were  sold,  was  also  silent  as  to  principal 
but  provided  for  coin  payment  of  interest.  Under  this  act 
additional  loans  were  made,  known  as  consols  of  1867,  ^^^ 
consols  of  1868. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  large  bond  issues  were  negotiated  under 
laws  which  were  silent  as  to  the  currency  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal should  be  paid.  There  was  obscurity  in  regard  to  the 
medium  of  payment  at  the  normal  time  of  redemption ;  and 
the  paper  redemptionists  particularly  relied  upon  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  act  of  1862  was  passed.  This  act 
provided  for  the  issue  of  legal-tender  notes  which  were  con- 
vertible into  bonds,  and  also  provided  that  these  notes  should 
be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private 
within  the  United  States,  except  duties  on  imports  and  inter- 
est of  bonds.  It  was  therefore  argued  that  since  the  laws 
issuing  the  legal-tender  notes  provided  that  such  notes  be 
received  in  payment  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States 
of  any  kind  whatsoever  except  interest  on  bonds ;  and  since 
no  explicit  exception  was  made  as  to  their  use  in  the 
payment  of  the  principal  of  the  bonds,  it  was  obviously 
intended  that  greenbacks  should  be  used  for  the  redemption 
of  the  bonds.  Some  indeed  contended  that  the  omission  of 
any  express  provision,  except  as  to  interest,  was  an  intentional 
reserve  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  be  free  to  avail  itself 
of  the  privilege  of  redeeming  the  bonds  in  currency  during 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments ;  and  that  with  this  end  in 
.view  the  bonds  were  practically  made  payable  at  the  option  of 
the  government  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  date  of 
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be  improved  by  an  express  declaration  of  Congress  that 
coin  should  be  paid :  faith  and  public  honor  demanded  that 
the  contracts  of  the  government  be  complied  with  in  the 
'  spirit  in  which  they  were  made.  Even  without  further  legis- 
lative sanction  by  Congress,  neither  Chase  nor  McCuUoch 
ever  exercised  any  option ;  the  six  per  cents,  which  matured 
in  January,  1863,  were  paid  in  gold,  and  under  date  of 
November  15,  1866,  McCulloch  announced  that  the  five- 
twenty  bonds  of  1862  would  either  be  called  in  at  the  ex- 
piration of  five  years  from  that  date  and  paid  in  coin,  or 
would  be  permitted  to  run  until  the  government  was  prepared 
to  pay  them  in  coin.  Apart  from  these  technical  considera- 
tions there  was  a  still  more  vital  objection  to  payment  in 
depreciated  currency ;  when  the  legal  tenders  were  issued  it 
was  supposed  that  they  would  be  but  temporary  and  would  be 
promptly  redeemed  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  possibility 
of  using  them  for  bond  payment  had  hardly  occurred  to  any 
one.  Until  therefore  the  government  discharged  its  green- 
back obligations  by  raising  them  in  value  to  gold,  it  was  dis- 
honorable to  force  a  currency  payment  upon  the  bondholder. 
Notwithstanding  the  established  policy  of  the  government 
and  the  general  understanding  of  the  investing  public,  a  per- 
sistent agitation  to  secure  payment  in  currency  gained  many 
adherents  in  1868.  This  time  the  argument  took  on  more 
extravagant  forms :  it  was  urged  that  the  bondholders  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  national  distress ;  that  the  currency  of 
the  ploughholder  was  equally  good  for  the  bondholder;  that 
the  people  were  sorely  burdened ;  that  the  bonds  did  not 
specify  in  what  special  currency  they  were  to  be  paid  ;  that  it 
would  therefore  be  "  right  *'  to  pay  them  in  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  if  we  looked  in  the  dictionary 
under  the  word  "  lawful "  and  under  the  word  "  money  "  we 
would  find  that  lawful  money  meant  greenbacks ;  that  anyhow, 
no  matter  what  it  meant,  the  people  would  never  consent  to 
pay  the  bonds  in  coin,  and  that  the  bondholder  had 
make  the  best  terms  he  could  while  compromise  % 
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e.     Said  Thaddeus  Sicvens  :  "  1  wani  to  say  tha' 

M  to  be  paid  according  to  ihc  intimalion  of  the 

in     om  Illinois,  —  if  I  knew  thai  any  party  in  the  ■ 

go  for  paying  in  coin  that  wliich  is  payable  in 

rnhuncing  it  one-half,  —  if  I  knew  ihcrc  was  such 

■1  ;ind  such  a  determination  tlii^  day  on  the  part 

1)  I  would  vote  for  ihc  other  side,  Frank  Blair  and 

to  vole  for  no  such  swindle  upon  the  tax-payers 

cdiiiitry;   I   would   vote  for  no  such  speculation  in  ( 

the  large  bondholders,  the  millionairc^i.  who  took  ad 

of  our  folly  in  granting  ihcm  coin  payment  of  intCK 

This  interpretation  of  the  obligations  of  tiic  govt 

found  its  principal  support  in  the  interior  and  Middle  ' 

States.     Ohio  championed  the  proposition  so  warrol) 

was  popularly  known  as  "  The  Ohio  idea."     Its  oppon 

risively  {lubbcd   h   the    "  rag  baby."       Rach  of  the 

parlies  was  affected  and  for  a  time  the   bondholder 

peril.     Even  Senator  Sherman,  whose   career  on   thi 

stood  for  sound  and  trustworthy  finance,  supported  i 

compel  holders  of  the  disputed  6  per-cent.  five-twent 

to  accept  a  5  per  cent,  security  specifically  payable 

and  advised  its  adoption  as  a  prevention  of  a  worse  mi 

This  doctrine  of  bond  payment  by  currency  instea 

coin  was  incorporated  into  the  platform  of  the  national 

cratic  Party  in    1868,  although  it  did  not  gain  endo 

from  all  elements  in  the  party.     The  confusion  is  see 

fact  that  Horatio  Seymour  of  New  York,  who  was  not  ir 

with  the  financial  plank  of  the  platform,  was  selected  ft 

dential  candidate.     The  Republican  party  in  its  natioi 

vention  denounced  the  plan,  and  yet  several  Republic 

conventions  showed  sympathy  with    the  idea.     Not  ( 

Hutler  of  Massachusetts  accept  it,  but  some  Republican 

as  Morton  of  Indiana  and  Sherman  of  Ohio,  compron 

<icclaring  that  the  government  had  the  right  to  red< 

principal  of  the  debt  in  existing  currency  but  did  not  I 

right  to  make  a  new  issue  of  currency  for  that  purpose. 
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149.    Taxation  of  Bonds. 

The  value  of  the  obligations  of  the  government  was  attacked 
in  still  another  way  by  the  demand  that  bonds  should    be 
subjected  to  local  taxation.     The  judicial  history  of  this  sub- 
ject is  of  interest,   the   earlier  decisions  of  the  Civil    War 
period  resting  upon  the  opinion  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall    in  the   case  of   IVeston  v.    CharUstown^   in    1829. 
The  question  then  before  the  court  was  whether  the  stock 
issued  for  loans  made  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  liable  to  be  taxed  by  States  and  corporations.     The  court 
denied  such  power,  and  Marshall  again  placed  on  record  the 
reasoning  so  powerfully  expressed  in  his  decision  in  the  case 
of  McCulioch  V.  State  of  Marylandy  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  protecting  the  national  government  in  the  free  and  unhin- 
dered exercise  of  all   its  powers.     In   the  case  of  Bank  of 
Commerce  v.  Nnv  York  City  (i«S62)  the  court  decided  that 
the  capital   stock  of  a  Slate  bank  invested  in  stock  of  the 
United  States  was  exempt  from  loral  taxation  imposed  by  the 
city  of  New  York  ;  and  again  in  1864  in  the  Bank  Tax  case, 
after  the  State  of  New  York  had  passed  a  statute  taxing  banks 
in  that  State  whose  capital  was  invested  in  bonds  of  the  United 
States  **  on  a  valuation  equal  to  the  amount  of  this  capital  stock 
])aid  in  or  secured  to  be  paid  in,"  the  court  decided  that  no 
distinction  could  be  made  between  "  capital  at  valuation"  and 
"  the  property  in  wliicli  the  capital  had  been  invested,"  thus 
denying  the  ])ower  of  the  Slate  to  tax  indirectly  the  goverament 
securities.     After   the   revisi(.)n   of  the   national   banking  act, 
June  3,  1864,  the  (jncsiiun  assumed  a  slightly  different  foiTO, 
for  ('ongress  expressly  gave  llie  States  power  to  tax  shares  of 
stork  in  a  nation. il  l)ank,  provideil  that  the  tax  so  imposed  did 
not  exceed  tlie  rale  impt)seil  upon  the  shares  of  banks  organ- 
ized under  Slate  autiiority.     This    permission,  however,  still 
left  private  bontlholders  in  a  favored   position  and  created 
dissatisfaction. 

The  earlier  attempts  to  tax  bonds  did  not  spring  finom  an- 
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tagonism  to  bondholders  as  such,  but  from  a  desire  to  compel 
the  owners  of  property  bound  up  in  national  securities  to  con- 
tribute some  share  to  local  burdens.  Gradually  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  bondholder  had  bought  the  bonds 
at  specially  favorable  rates ;  that  they  received  an  exceptional 
rate  of  interest ;  that  as  interest  was  payable  in  gold  com- 
manding a  premium  which  in  itself  yielded  a  large  profit,  they 
were  a  favored  class;  that  their  property  was  not  actively 
employed  in  the  production  of  wealth ;  and  in  short  that  they 
constituted  that  national  banking  interest  which  came  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  a  privileged  institution.  Many  bond- 
holders indeed  during  the  Civil  War  acknowledged  that  taxa- 
tion of  bonds  would  be  wise  not  only  on  grounds  of  justice,  but 
also  for  the  public  good  because  it  would  remove  irritation. 

Finally  as  the  attack  upon  the  financial  policy  grew  more 
and  more  bitter,  charges  were  freely  made  as  to  unfair  class 
divisions  and  burdens.  The  great  body  of  the  people  were 
pictured  as  working  with  their  own  hands  through  all  the 
wdary  days  of  the  year,  while  the  owners  of  idle  capital,  favor- 
ites of  fortune  and  special  legislation,  like  the  lilies,  toiled  not, 
and  yet  surpassed  kings  in  the  splendor  of  their  habits  and 
luxuries.  The  farmer  and  mechanic  toiled  at  home  to  meet 
the  exactions  of  the  tax  gatherer,  while  those  whose  hands 
were  unstained  with  labor  shaped  the  legislation  of  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  private  gain  and  individual  monopoly. 
Amid  the  roar  of  cannon  and  deluge  of  blood  the  capitalists 
trafficked  for  a  profit  of  one  hundred  per  cent. ;  over  against 
this  selfishness  stood  the  patriotism  of  the  soldier  and  the 
anguish  of  weeping  firesides.  So  with  taxation :  contrast 
the  exactions  from  the  workers  with  the  policy  which  exempts 
one-tenth  of  the  property  of  the  United  States,  —  property 
that  cost  less  by  one-half  than  any  other  to  obtain,  which 
yields  double  the  interest  elsewhere  derived,  and  which  is 
owned  by  those  who  live  in  palaces. 

In  opposition  to  such  views  insistence  was  laid  upon  the 
sanctity  of  contract;  the  bondhplders  were  public-spirited 
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men  who  had  contributed  their  property  in  the  days  of  the 
country's  distress ;  the  large  proportion  of  the  bonds  were 
held  by  investors  with  small  means ;  a  large  block  of  bonds 
was  held  abroad,  and  it  was  absurd  to  attempt  to  tax  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Germany.  Explanations  of 
this  character  did  not  appeal  to  all;  possibly  it  would  have 
been  wiser  at  the  time  of  issuing  bonds  to  have  placed  them 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  property.  The  exemption  certainly 
made  an  invidious  distinction  and  contributed  much  to  the 
difficulties  of  financial  legislation.  This  feeling  grew  in  strength 
after  the  war  was  over,  when  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
bolster  up  the  credit  of  the  government  by  extraordinary 
means. 

150.    The  Refunding  Act  of  1870. 

McCulloch  retired  from  the  treasury  department  in  March, 
1869,  and  was  succeeded  by  George  S.  l^DUtwell  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Boutwell  had  long  been  in  public  service,  including 
the  office  of  bank  commissioner  of  Massachusetts  and  com- 
missioner of  internal  revenue,  and  since  1S63  he  had  been  a 
representative.  lOxperienced  and  well-informed  on  financial 
questions,  he  made  it  his  chief  object  to  fund  the  public  debt 
at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  He  was  convinced  that  so  long  as 
the  flow  of  gold  was  adverse  there  could  be  no  effective  re- 
sumption ;  his  preference  fur  funding  received  popular  support 
because  there  was  a  wi(lesj)rea(i  sentiment  that  the  payment  of 
6  per  cent,  interest  was  (liscre<litable  to  the  reputation  of  the 
United  States,  inasmuch  as  European  nations,  with  their  com- 
plicated relations  and  expensive  forms  of  government,  were 
borrowing  money  at  a  lower  rate ;  it  was  absurd  to  continue 
a  war  rate  of  interest  in  times  of  peace  !  It  was  also  urged 
that  the  high  rate  of  interest  offered  by  the  government 
operated  unjustly  upon  industry  in  attracting  capital  away 
tVom  real  estate  and  industrial  enterprises. 

The  time  for  refunding  seemed  favorable :  the  party  in 
power  was  the  party  under  which  the  debt  had  been  incurred ; 
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the  act  of  1869  had  strengthened  the  public  credit,  and  abont 
J  1, 600,000,000  of  five-twenty  bonds  were  already  or  soon 
would  be  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government.  In 
his  first  report,  December,  1869,  Boutwell  presented  a  detailed 
plan  of  funding  the  debt  and  suggested  a  rate  of  interest  of 
4j4  per  cent.  This  was  followed  by  the  important  legislation 
embraced  in  the  acts  of  July  14,  1870,  and  January  20,  1871, 
authorizing  *the  issue  of  1500,000,000  bonds  at  5  per  cent., 
redeemable  after  ten  years;  ^300,000,000  at  4^  per  cent., 
redeemable  after  fifteen  years;  and  J  1,000,000,000  at  4  per 
cent.,  redeemable  after  thirty  years,  all  to  be  paid  in  coin  and 
exempt  from  national  as  well  as  local  taxation ;  none  to  be 
sold  at  less  than  par  in  gold. 

The  bill  as  originally  reix)rted  by  the  finance  committee  of 
the  Senate  provided  that  the  longest  bond  should  be  redeem- 
able within  twenty  years,  thus  adopting  the  American  policy 
of  early  convertibility ;  stress  was  laid  upon  the  doctrine  that 
there  should  be  no  permanent  national  debt,  and  that  the 
first  and  most  urgent  duty  in  time  of  peace  was  to  discharge 
promptly  the  obligations  incurred  in  time  of  war.  Thus  the 
Louisiana  debt  of  1803  was  reimbursable  within  fifteen  years; 
the  war  loans  of  181 2-1 815  within  twelve  years;  down  to  the 
Civil  War  no  loan  ever  ran  beyond  twenty  years ;  and  Chase 
had  compelled  the  right  of  optional  payment  within  five  or  ten 
years  at  the  utmost.  The  House  of  Representatives,  however, 
in  order  to  give  the  bonds  greater  acceptability  to  capitalists 
insisted  that  the  4  per  cent,  bonds  should  run  for  thirty  years. 
Securities  were  thus  created  which  unexpectedly  went  within 
no  long  period  to  a  premium  of  more  than  25  per  cent,  and 
afterwards  when  there  was  a  large  and  growing  surplus  in  the 
treasury  it  was  difficult  to  retire  the  debt.  Long  before  the 
bonds  matured  the  government  could  borrow  at  a  rate  as  low 
as  2^  per  cent. 

Tliis  legislation  together  with  the   supplementary  acts  of 
December  17,  1873,  Januajy  14,  1875,  and  March  3, 
shaped  the  character  of  the  debt  for  the  next  quart 
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and  found  strong  distrust  of  the  financial  credit  of  our  govern- 
ment. So  bitter,  indeed,  was  the  hostility  of  Louis  Napoleon 
and  Lord  Palmerston  that  United  States  stocks  could  find  no 
place  either  on  the  London  or  Paris  stock  exchange,  although 
the  Confederate  loan  was  quoted  in  Europe  at  nearly  par  in 
gold.  To  this  political  hostility  was  added  a  growing  suspicion 
of  American  credit  due  to  the  successive  issues  of  treasury 
notes.  Even  in  Holland  there  were  doubts  of  the  financial 
good  sense,  if  not  of  the  good  faith,  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. While  the  war  lasted,  therefore,  but  little  foreign 
capital  was  transferred  to  the  United  States ;  but  when  peace 
was  established  European  funds  were  rapidly  turned  westward 
and  government  bonds  were  sold  abroad  in  large  quantities 
until  the  agitation  began  for  the  payment  of  bonds  in  currency 
instead  of  gold. 

In  the  minds  of  many  people  in  the  United  States  there  was 
a  strong  prejudice  against  borrowing  money  abroad,  because 
it  was  derogatory  to  the  American  people  -tb  appeal  to  other 
peoples  for  aid.  In  an  early  debate  after  peace  was  restored, 
Mr.  Kelley,  a  representative  from  Pennsylvania,  opposed  a 
foreign  loan,  because,  after  sustaining  a  war  without  resorting 
to  the  degradation  of  borrowing  abroad,  the  United  States 
should  not  ask  foreigners  to  loan  money  at  5  per  cent,  in 
order  to  redeem  a  non-interest- bearing  loan.  In  particular 
he  denounced  the  proposed  issues  of  bonds  payable  in  France, 
Germany,  England,  or  elsewhere,  in  francs,  florins,  or  pounds, 
"  a  proposition  that  would  call  a  flush  to  the  cheeks  of  the 
directors  of  an  embarrassed  railroad  company."  More  serious 
objections  were  urged  against  foreign  loans :  that  the  profit 
represented  by  the  margin  between  paper  and  gold  ought  to 
be  secured  by  Americans ;  that  foreign  loans  would  drain  the 
whole  country  of  gold  and  silver^  which  would  have  to  be  paid 
out  in  interest  to  aliens  and  absentees ;  that  bonds  would  be 
returned  when  foreigners  desired  to  realize  a  profit ;  and  thus 
the  United  States  would  be  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
fioreign  markets. 
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necessary  to  keep  the  bonds  purchased  in  a  separate  fund, 
but  directed  that  they  be  cancelled  and  destroyed ;  the  prin- 
ciple of  reduction  by  annual  purchase,  however,  was  left 
untouched.  After  the  panic  of  1873,  with  the  consequent 
lessening  of  government  income,  the  treasury  department  fol- 
lowed a  halting  policy.  Some  of  the  secretaries  were  more 
impressed  than  others  with  the  sacredness  of  providing  annu- 
ally for  the  sinking  fund,  but  found  themselves  hampered 
either  by  deficient  revenues  or  by  the  objections  to  buy- 
ing bonds  at  a  premium.  Bristow  regarded  the  sinking  fund 
as  an  object  second  only  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  yet  could  not  execute  this  trust.  Ingenious 
explanations  were  consequently  devised  to  show  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  keeping  faith  when  it  did  not  keep  its  promises : 
the  law  providing  for  the  sinking  fund  was  not  to  be  taken  too 
literally :  "  the  coin  paid  for  duties  on  imported  goods  "  was 
not  actually  "  set  apart  as  a  special  fund  " ;  it  was  rather  a 
pledge  by  Congress  that  it  would  provide  revenues  enough 
not  only  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  government,  but  also  to 
redeem  i  per  cent,  of  the  debt ;  the  sinking  fund  was  simply 
a  representation  of  the  balance  of  revenues  over  expenditures. 
Secretary  Morrill,  the  successor  of  Bristow,  in  1876  made  an 
elaborate  calculation  to  show  that  if  the  whole  period  be 
taken,  beginning  with  1862  and  ending  in  1876,  the  debt  was 
reduced  $2  23, 144,000  more  than  was  actually  demanded  by 
the  sinking-fund  requirements.  Again  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions in  187 7-1878  for  specie  resumption  through  the  sale  of 
bonds  for  the  purchase  of  gold  checked  a  literal  compliance 
with  the  law.  It  was  manifestly  absurd  for  the  government  to 
sell  bonds  for  gold  and  at  the  same  time  buy  bonds  for  the 
sinking  fund. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  struggling  and  halting  efforts  to 
place  the  finances  of  the  government  upon  a  sound  and  per- 
manent basis  after  the  war  was  over  we  must  not  hold  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country.  To  be  sure 
there  were  agencies  adverse  to  national  development,  1^ 
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irredeemable  paper  currencyy  and  oneqiial  and  heavy  tantioik 
The  condition  of  the  laboring  dais  ponibly  was  not  so  good  n 
in  i860y  for  wages  had  not  increased  in  proportion  to  theoni 
of  living.    The  task  of  industrial  readjustment  imposed  heaij 
strains,  and  in  places  the  pressure  created  soflering ;  but  n 
spite  of  these  difficulties  the  material  factors  of  industrial  proi- 
perity  remained  sound  and  vigorous,  and  the  countiy  qmcUy 
resumed  the  wonderful  march  of  progress  witnessed  in  the 
decade  before  the  war.     Immigration  was  large,  and  then 
was  a  generous  increase  in  the  products  of  industiy.   Aa 
official  report  in  1869  declared  that  within  five  years  moie 
cotton  spindles  had  been  put  in  motion,  more  iron  fiimacei 
erected,  more  iron  smelted,  more  bars  rolled,  more  steel  made^ 
more  coal  and  copper  mined,  more  lumber  sawn  and  hew% 
more  houses  and  shops  constructed,  more  manufiBurtories  of 
difTerent  kinds  started,  and  more  petroleum  collected,  refined, 
and  exported,  than  during  any  equal  period  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  —  and  that  this  increase  had  been  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  the  growth  of  population.     The  natural  resources  of 
the  country  and  opportunities  for  productive  enterprise  made 
it  possible  for  the  country  to  press  forward  by  leaps  which  no 
mistakes  of  taxation,  monetary  issue,  or  treasury  borrowing 
could  withstand. 
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154.    Volume  of  Treastiry  Notes. 

It  is  now  nt'cessary  to  return  to  the  fortunes  of  government 
note  circuUition.  The  repeal  of  the  contraction  ixjlicy  in 
1868  left  the  volume  of  legal-tender  notes  in  uncertainty. 
The  act  of  June  30,  1864,  declared  tliat  the  total  amount  of 
United  States  notes  should  never  rx^eed  ^400,000,000  ;  and 
in  1866  a  gradual  reduction  began,  soon  checked  by  the  law 
of  186S.  When  C^)ngress  susi»ended  further  contraction  the 
amount  stooil  at  $356,000,000  :  the  ;>44,ooo,ooo  of  balance 
was  m-nerallv  reuarded.  at  least  bv  those  who  looked  forward 
to  an  early  return  of  si)ecie  payments,  as  a  reserve  issue  to 
be  used  only  in  case  of  emergency,  when  revenues  fell  below 
expenditures,  or  possibly  as  a  redemption  fund  for  the  frac- 
tional currency,  which  amounted  to  about  $50,000,000.  In 
October,  1871,  however,  Secretary  Houtwcll  issued  $1,500,000 
of  these  notes,  and  in  the  next  year  $4,637,000.  This  action, 
though  giving  satisfaction  to  advocates  of  a  larger  supply 
of  currency  and  to  stock-exchange  speculators  who  clearly 
recognized  that  sj^eculation  flourished  best  tinder  a  regime  of 
a  fluctuating  supi)ly  of  currency,  was  sharply  criticised  both 
bv  those  who  believed  that  contraction  was  the  true  road  to 
resimiption,  as  well  as  by  those  who  felt  that  changes  in  the 
volume  of  currency  should   not  be  left  to  the  uncontrolled 
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judgment  of  any  one  official.  Although  the  treasury  depart- 
ment made  no  public  explanation  or  defence,  it  was  consid- 
ered expedient  to  retire  the  recent  issues. 

The  subject  did  not  rest,  for  the  panic  of  1873  again  aroused 
a  clamor  for  money.  Secretary  Richardson,  who  succeeded 
Boutwell,  yielded  under  the  plea  of  a  great  emergency,  and 
between  March  7,  1873,  and  January  15,  1874,  issued  $26,000,- 
000,  of  legal  tenders,  above  the  $356,000,000,  making  the 
total  $382,000,000.  These  issues  were  put  into  circulation  by 
the  purchase  of  bonds.  Congress,  either  because  it  thought 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  secretary's  power  and  preferred 
to  assume  responsibility,  or  because  it  wished  to  inflate  the 
currency  beyond  the  limit  reached  by  Secretary  Richardson, 
passed  a  bill  in  April,  1874,  for  the  permanent  increase  of  the 
currency  to  $400,000,000. 

The  significance  of  this  proposition  is  clear :  it  not  only  was 
an  indemnity  act  for  an  emergency  issue,  but  it  practically 
authorized  an  increase  of  currency  in  times  of  peace,  thus 
constituting  a  precedent  for  any  future  Congress  to  enlarge 
the  volume  at  will.  Grant  vetoed  the  bill  in  a  memorable 
message,  April  22,  1874,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  agitation  for  an  increased  volume  of  treasury 
legal-tender  notes ;  the  president  declared  that  the  theory  of 
increased  circulation  was  a  departure  from  true  principles  of 
finance,  national  interest,  national  obligation  to  creditors, 
congressional  promises,  party  pledges  on  the  part  of  both 
political  parties,  and  of  his  own  personal  views  and  promises 
made  in  every  annual  message  sent  by  him  to  Congress,  and 
in  each  inaugural  address.  "  I  am  not  a  believer  in  any  arti- 
ficial method  of  making  paper  money  equal  to  coin,  when  the 
coin  is  not  owned  or  held  ready  to  redeem  the  promises  to 
pay,  for  paper  money  is  nothing  more  than  promises  to  pay, 
and  is  valuable  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  coin 
that  it  can  be  converted  into." 

Notwithstanding  the  reference  to  his  previous  convictions, 
Grant's  veto  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  public  at  large.     Only 
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a  few  months  earlier  hi^  had  stated  that  in  view  of  the  relative 
contraction  in  currency,  due  to  the  increase  of  manufactures 
and  industries,  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  too  much 
money  even  for  the  dullest  part  of  the  year.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  party  of  monetary  reform  was  greatly  encour- 
age by  his  later  decisive  utterance.  The  victory,  however, 
was  not  complete,  for  under  cover  of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874, 
afTecting  the  distribution  of  national  bank  currency,  a  section 
was  smuggled  in,  declaring  that  the  amount  of  United  States 
notes  outstanding  should  not  exceed  $382,000,000.  This, 
however,  was  soon  followed  by  the  resumption  act  of  January 
14,  1875,  looking  forward  to  a  final  reduction  in  the  volume 
to  §300,000,000. 

r^-v---^         155.    Constitutionality  of  Legal-Tender  Notes. 

For  some  time  after  the  issue  of  the  greenbacks  there  was 
unrertainiy  as  to  the  legal-tender  attribute  of  the  treasury 
notes,  and  questions  quickly  arose  which  required  settlement 
in  the  vState  and  federal  courts.  The  trend  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Su])rcme  Court  from  the  first  was  toward  a  limitation  of 
the  notes:  in  La)ie  County  v.  Or€\;on  (1868)  it  was  held 
that  the  notes  were  not  legal  tender  for  State  taxes;  in  J%e 
Btiuk  V.  Supervisors  (iSOS)  that  they  were  obligations  or 
securities,  and  consequently  exem])t  from  taxation  ;  and  in 
Broil  son  v.  Rodrs  (1868)  that  they  were  not  legal  tender  in 
the  settlement  of  contracts  specifically  calling  for  the  payment 
of  specie.  Finally  the  more  <lirert  question  of  (institution- 
al ity  was  passed  upon  by  the  Sui)reme  Court  in  1869  in  the 
case  of  Hepburn  v.  (rHsTcoU.  in  1860  a  Mrs.  Hepburn  in  a 
promissory  note  agreed  to  j)ay  Griswold  on  February  20, 
1862,  $11,250.  At  each  of  the  above  dates  the  only  lawful 
money  was  gold  and  silver  ciyin.  Mrs.  Hepburn  failed  to  pay 
the  note  at  maiurity,  and  u])on  a  suit  brought  in  Kentucky, 
March,  1864,  tendered  ])ayment  in  United  States  notes  which 
had  been  issued  l*'ebruary  25,  1862,  that  is,  five  days  after  the 
maturity  of  the  ncjte.     The  tender  was  refused.     An  appeal 
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was  carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  a  deci- 
sion rendered  in  December,  1869.  The  opinion  by  a  fateful 
stroke  of  fortune  was  delivered  by  Chief-Justice  Chase,  in 
whose  administration  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  the  notes  had 
been  first  issued.  The  legal-tender  quality  was  denied ;  yet 
the  whole  question  was  not  covered,  because  the  case  involved 
only  the  ten^r  of  notes  in  settlement  of  contracts  entered 
on  previous  to  the  first  legal-tender  act ;  and  Chase,  in  the 
declaratory  portions  of  the  opinion,  was  careful  to  limit  the 
application  of  the  decision  to  such  contracts.  Nevertheless 
the  court  clearly  indicated  its  conviction  on  the  question  of 
the  constitutionality  of  notes  tendered  in  the  settlement  of  cur- 
rent contracts,  for  it  practically  asserted  that  the  legal-tender 
clause  was  not  only  improper  but  unnecessary.  "Amid  the 
tumult  of  the  late  Civil  War  —  the  time  was  not  favorable  to 
considerate  reflection  upon  the  constitutional  limits  of  legisla- 
tive or  executive  authority.  If  power  was  assumed  from 
patriotic  motives,  the  assumption  found  ready  justification  in 
patriotic  hearts.  Many  who  doubted  yielded  their  doubts ; 
many  who  did  not  doubt  were  silent.  Some  who  were  strongly 
averse  to  making  government  notes  a  legal  tender  felt  them- 
selves constrained  to  acquiesce  in  the  views  of  the  advocates 
of  the  measure.  Not  a  few  who  then  insisted  upon  its  neces- 
sity, or  acquiesced  in  that  view,  have,  since  the  return  of 
peace,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  calmer  time,  reconsid- 
ered their  conclusions,  and  now  concur  in  those  which  we 
have  just  announced."  Three  justices  concurred  with  Chase 
in  the  majority  opinion,  while  a  dissenting  opinion  was  ren- 
dered by  Justice  Miller  in  which  two  of  his  associates  joined, 
thus  dividing  the  court,  four  to  three. 

The  decision  was  unpopular.  The  close  division  of  the 
court,  when  it  was  not  complete,  was  an  irritating  factor,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  disturbance  to  business  if  gold  payments 
were  to  be  enforced.  A  'second  case,  Knox  v.  Lee^  conse- 
quently came  before  the  court,  but  before  the  decision  was 
rendered  in  May,  i^yx,  the  membership  of  the  court  was 
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Let  the  end  be  Ic^dtitnate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
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Constitution,  and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are 
plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  prohibited,  but 
are  consistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are 
constitutional. 

There  were  two  main  questions  for  the  court  to  consider : 
Were  the  legal-tender  acts  inappropriate  means  for  the  execu- 
tion of  any  or  all  of  the  powers  of  the  government  ?  and  were 
they  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  ?  As  to  the  first  question 
the  emergency  was  great  when  thtf  legal- tendet  acts  were 
passed :  the  endurance  of  the  government  had  been  tried  to 
the  utmost.  "  Something  revived  the  drooping  faith  of  the 
people ;  something  brought  immediately  to  the  government's 
aid  the  resources  of  the  nation,  and  something  enabled  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  preservation  of  the 
national  life.  What  was  it,  if  not  the  legal-tender  enact- 
ments?** As  to  whether  other  means  might  not  have  been 
effective,  that  was  not  for  the  courts  to  decide;  the  degree 
of  appropriateness  of  given  laws  is  for  the  legislature  and  not 
for  the  judiciary  to  determine. 

On  the  second  point  the  court  held  that  the  making 
of  the  treasury  notes  a  legal  tender  was  not  forbidden  either 
by  the  letter  or  by  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Although 
certain  express  powers  are  given  to  Congress  in  regard  to 
money,  it  cannot  be  inferred,  as  the  Constitution  has  been 
in  general  construed,  that  all  other  powers  are  by  implication 
forbidden.  Since  the  States  are  expressly  prohibited  from 
declaring  what  shall  be  money,  or  from  regulating  its  value, 
whatever  power  exists  over  the  currency  is  vested  in  Congress. 
Considering  that  there  is  no  express  prohibition  upon  Congress 
in  this  matter,  and  that  paper  money  was  almost  exclusively 
in  use  in  the  States  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  it  must  be 
presumed  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  realize 
that  emergencies  might  arise  when  the  precious  metals  would' 
prove  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  government. 

Nor  could  it  be  ai^ed  that  the  legal-tender  acts  are  uncon- 
stitutional because  tJiey  directly  impaired  the  oblig 
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157.    Bate  of  Ootd. 

Closely  telated  to  the  question  of  contraction  wu  dte  foBcf  | 
to  be  followed  in  disposing  of  the  gold  iriiich  flowed  into  the  I 
tnamzj  in  die  payment  of  import  duties.  The  treatnKDi  of 
this  surplus  gold  was,  as  previously  described,  a  perplenng 
problem  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war  when  the  a 
locked  up  in  the  vaulu  of  the  United  i 
conuderable  part  uf  all  the  gold  of  the  country,  and  wu 
more  than  w»s  needed  for  payment  of  interest  ou  the  public 
debt.  Great  pressure  was  brought  upon  the  treaniiy  to  put 
with  gold  in  one  way  or  another  to  make  tbe-cMn  anibUe 
for  commerce.  The  treasury  accumulation  of  coin,  together 
with  the  rapid  and  violent  floctuatioDS  in  the  value  of  gbU, 
became  especially  prominent  in  1864.  To  return  gold  into 
general  circulation,  three  ways  were  proposed :  one  by  anCici- 
paiing  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  debt,  a  second  by  the 
purchase  of  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund,  and  a  third  by  sale  of 
specie.  The  first  was  thought  ineffective,  since  the  procedure 
W'uulil  be  too  slow  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
gold  market ;  the  second  was  considered  absurd,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  government  was  then  borrowing  £2,000,000  a  day 
lo  meet  current  expenses.  In  March,  186*4,  ^  joint  resoluti<W 
was  atiopted,  involving  the  use  of  all  three  methods,  authoriz- 
ing the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  anticipate  the  payment  of 
interest  and  to  dispose  of  any  gold  in  the  treasury  not  neces- 
sary for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  provided 
the  obligation  to  create  the  sinking  fund  be  not  impaired. 

McCuUoch  in  his  treasury  policy  regarded  a  steady  maAct 
in  gold  as  of  more  importance  than  the  saving  of  a  few  million* 
uf  dollars  in  inierest  through  refunding  measures.  He  main- 
tiincd  that  the  treasury  should  use  its  powers  to  prevent  specu- 
lative combinations  in  gold,  and  thus  promote  the  steadiness 
of  the  mr)ncy  market,  advance  the  currency  toward  a  true 
istandard  of  value,  and  prevent  financial  disturbance.  His 
pulicy  of  continuous  sale  of  gold  met  a  double  opposition:  on 
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the  one  hand,  from  those  who  believed  that  gold  must  be 
amassed  in  the  treasury  to  effect  a  speedy  resumption  of  specie 
payments;  on  the  other,  from  those  who  argued  that  an 
advance  in  the  market  price  of  gold  was  desirable  in  order  to 
prevent  bondholders,  especially  foreigners  who  had  purchased 
American  securities  with  paper  money  at  a  great  discount  as 
compared  with  gold,  from  realizing  any  advantage  which  would 
result  by  returning  and  reselling  these  securities  for  money  of 
greater  worth. 

For  several  years  gold  was  sold  by  the  treasury  department 
at  private  sale,  but  in  1868,  the  practice  was  introduced  of 
selling  gold  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  Wall  Street 
promptly  protested,  on  the  ground  that  the  gold  market  was 
put  into  the  control  of  speculators,  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  commercial  buyers  of  gold  for  legitimate  trade  purposes. 
The  commercial  trading  in  gold  as  a  commodity  naturally  cen- 
tred in  New  York  City,  the  largest  importing  market  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  dealings  were  so  constant  and  enor- 
mous that  the  gold-room,  situated  next  to  the  Stock  Exchange, 
was  a  recognized  institution  in  the  financial  life  of  New  York, 
and  the  quotations  there  established  were  sharply  watched  by 
business  men  throughout  the  country.  As  the  supply  of  gold 
outside  of  the  government  treasury  was  quite  limited,  it  finally 
occurred  to  Jay  Gould  and  James  Fisk,  two  of  the  most 
daring  speculators  developed  by  post-bellum  conditions,  to 
endeavor  to  corner  the  gold  supply.  Their  financial  venture 
came  to  a  crisis  in  September,  1869,  in  the  early  days  of 
Grant's  administration,  when  Boutwell  was  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  Complete  success  could  be  attained  only  by  pre- 
venting any  unusual  sale  of  gold  by  the  treasury  department ; 
hence  for  months,  as  was  afterwards  learned,  those  connected 
with  the  project  found  means  to  impress  upon  the  administra- 
tion the  wisdom  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  gold  during  the 
autumn,  in  onler  to  assist  the  West  in  moving  its  crops,  since 
a  high  premium  on  gold  was  supposed  to  make  the  farmers' 
grain  worth  so  much  the  more.     In  a  few  days  the  premium 
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OQ  gold  was  run  up  from  150  to  163 ;  at  this  jtmctuFc  Seo^ 
tary  Boutwell  ordered  the  sale  of  gold,  and  tbe  price  thcD  H 
to  135,  but  in  these  few  hours  of  rapid  fiuctuations  manj  wat 
iiretricvably  mined.  In  the  annals  of  Wall  Sueet  do  daj  ■ 
more  notorious  than  this  Black  Friday,  September  33,  rSSg, 
and  the  unfortunate  conneclioD  of  the  govemoient  with  the 
aflair  helped  to  ioflaiDe  the  unreasoidng  hostility  of  the  *gri- 
cultnial  districts  in  the  interior  to  all  financial  measuiea  em- 
natii^  from  the  larger  cities  of  the  East 


US.    Swila  of  1B73L 

Id  1873  occurred  a  panic  which  affected  every  opentkn  of 
finance  and  commerce.  It  was  more  than  a  panic  i  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  period  of  financial  and  industrial  depres- 
sion, in  many  ways  the  logical  outcome  of  ill-adjusted  produc- 
tion and  inflated  credit.  Remarkable  changes  in  industry 
and  commercial  organization  were  coincident  with  an  enor- 
mous expansion  of  railway  construction :  during  the  years 
tS6o'-iS67  the  annual  increase  in  railways  averaged  but  1311 
miles ;  in  1869  it  rose  to  4953  ;  in  1870,  to  5690;  in  187 1, 
to  7670;  ami  in  1872,  to  6167  miles, —  atotalof  over  25,000 
miles  in  four  years.  The  process  involved  a  sinking  of  capital 
fur  beyond  what  was  immediately  productive,  and  the  opening 
of  vast  areas  of  wheat-growing  country,  revolutionized  the  price 
of  grain,  and  disturbed  the  status  of  the  farmer.  The  same 
expansion  took  place  in  Russia  and  South  America ;  and  this 
accession  of  new  sources  of  world  supplies  on  a  large  scale, 
together  with  the  readjustments  in  trade  due  to  the  Suei  Canal, 
gave  to  industrial  development  sudden  twists  and  turnings  quite 
beyond  calculation.  The  rapid  and  unprecedented  construc- 
tion of  raiKvays  in  turn  created  a  demand  for  iron,  which  led 
to  over-investment  in  this  industry.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
inrl  to  possible  opportunities  and  profits  in  the  industrial  world, 
.-ind  new  securities  were  created  on  a  large  scale,  while  pikes 
of  all  commodities  were  unduly  inflated. 
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Another  important  factor  in  bringing  economic  organization 
to  a  standstill  was  a  change  in  the  international  trade  relations. 
The  United  States  had  incurred  a  heavy  foreign  indebted- 
ness, havmg  borrowed  abroad  between  1861  and  1868,  on  her 
national,  state,  railway,  and  other  securities,  an  amount  esti- 
mated at  ^1,500,000,000.  In  return  for  this  credit  the  United 
States  incurred  an  annual  interest  charge  estimated  in  1868 
at  ?8o,ooo,ooo ;  in  addition  payments  made  by  American 
travellers  abroad  and  for  freights  in  foreign  vessels  brought 
the  total  annual  tribute,  in  addition  to  payments  for  ordinary 
imports,  up  to  {129,000,000.  The  natural  resources  for  mak- 
ing this  payment  were  curtailed  by  the  war;  the  export  of 
cotton  practically  ceased  for  several  years;  after  peace  was 
established,  exports  of  merchandise  increased,  but  not  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  rise  in  imports.  This  is  seen  in  the 
following  table  prepared  by  Wells  and  Cairnes,  where  a  com- 
parison is  made  of  imports  and  exports  before  the  war  with  the 
five  years  succeeding :  — 


Imports 
(less  re-exports) 

Domestic  exports 
(including  specie) 

1858 

1859 
i860 

1868 
1869 
1870 
I87I 
187a 

1251.700,000 
317,800,000 
335,200,000 

351,200,000 
412,200,000 
431,900,000 
513,100,000 
617,600,000 

1293,700,000 
335,800,000 
373,100,000 

352,700,000 
318,000,000 
420,500,000 
513,000,000 
501,100,000 

Annual  average  of 
last  5  years 

$465,200,000 

$421,060,000 

For  a  time  the  adverse  balance  was  settled  by  the  transfer 
of  government  bonds  to  foreign  account,  and  these  securities 
were  as  good  as  gold  in  settling  the  international  balance  of 
trade*  An  end  came  to  the  supply  of  bonds  on  tenns  which 
would  satisfy  the  foreign  creditors,  and  it  became  necesss" 
diav  specie ;  this  disturbed  the  domestic  money  market 
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easy  now  to  diagnose  the  evils  and  dangers,  but  in  1873  ^^ 
was  little  anticipation  of  disaster,  and  consequently  no  proper 
preparation  by  conservative  financial  interests.  When  the 
crisis  came,  the  treasury  was  so  involved  and  so  connected 
with  private  finance,  that  tremendous  pressure  was  bronght 
upon  the  government  to  relieve  by  its  fiscal  aid  evils  occasioned 
by  the  bad  judgment  of  the  business  world.  Fortunately  the 
receipts  of  the  treasury  were  so  large  at  this  time  that  even  a 
serious  depression  did  not  greatly  embarrass  the  government 
in  providing  for  current  supplies. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to 
issue  (March,  1873-January,  1874)  ^26,000,000  of  legal-tender 
notes  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  in  order  to  relieve  a  stringent 
money  market;  and  when  Congress  met  in  December,  1873, 
demands  for  government  action  took  every  form  known  to 
finance.  So  great  was  the  impetus  to  the  activity  of  expan- 
sionists and  greenbackers,  that  for  a  brief  period  any  positive 
action  looking  toward  resum|)iion  seemed  indefinitely  post- 
poned. Only  by  the  veto  of  President  Grant,  which  has  been 
referred  to,  was  actual  inflation  checked. 

159.    Resumption  Act  of  1875. 

The  political  consequences  of  the  panic  were  seen  in  the 
autumn  of  1874,  when  the  congressional  elections,  for  the  first 
time  since  i860,  went  against  the  Republican  party.  Under 
the  pressure  of  political  necessity,  inspired  in  part  by  the 
vigorous  tone  of  Grant's  veto  and  by  the  positive  demands  of 
Uristow  who  succeeded  Richardson  as  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, a  bill  was  enacted  for  the  resumi)tion  of  specie  payments 
by  the  ex|)iring  Congress,  January  14,  1875,  while  the  Repub- 
licans slill  held  |)ovver  to  rally  to  its  support  sufficient  votes 
r>r  its  passage.  The  measure  was  loaded  with  a  variety  of 
]trovisions:  (i)  A  system  of  free  banking  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed; (j)  the  retirement  of  greenbacks  equal  to  80  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  new  national  bank-notes  issued,  until 
the  greenback  circulation  should  be  reduced  to  $300,000,000, 
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after  which  no  further  reduction  of  the  greenbacks  was  to 
take  place.  It  was  argued  that  this  check  would  prevent 
either  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  currency,  as  nearly 
20  per  cent,  of  the  notes  were  already  held  as  bank  reserves ; 
(3)  the  withdrawal  of  paper  fractional  currency  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  silver  coin  ;  (4)  removal  of  the  charge  for  coinage 
of  gold;  (5)  resumption  of  specie  payments  on  January  i, 
1879:  for  this  purpose  the  treasury  was  authorized  to  use 
the  surplus  specie  in  the  treasury ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  sell 
bonds,  of  the  classes  authorized  under  the  act  of  July  14, 
1870,  in  order  to  ol)tain  additional  gold.  The  legal-tender 
quality  of  both  greenbacks  and  national  bank-notes  remained 
unchanged. 

Like  most  compromises,  the  measure  aroused  little  enthu- 
siasm :  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  premium  on  gold  went  higher 
in  1875  ^^^^  ^"  '^74>  ^"d  i^  1^7^  ^'^s  as  high  as  in  1871  or 
1872.  The  act,  save  for  fixing  a  distant  date  for  resumption, 
contained  but  little  definite  provision  for  pressing  the  country 
on  in  its  progress  toward  specie  payments.  It  was  regarded 
by  some  indeed  as  distinctly  an  inflation  measure  :  the  day  of 
resumption  was  so  remote  that  no  inflationist  need  feel  anxiety, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  for  more  paper  currency 
under  the  provision  of  free  banking.  The  measure  was  pur- 
posely left  vague,  and  by  command  of  the  party  caucus  there 
was  practically  no  discussion  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  If  there 
had  been  strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  resumption, 
and  a  serious  desire  to  effect  it,  a  simple  bill  could  have  been 
passed,  authorizing  the  retirement  of  treasury  notes  by  con- 
version into  bonds ;  but  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
an  explicit  declaration  that  the  measure  did  not  permit  the 
future  reissue  of  the  legal-tender  notes  which  might  be  returned 
to  the  treasury,  Senator  Sherman  frankly  declared  that  this 
question,  as  well  as  others,  was  not  definitely  settled  in  the  bill, 
and  that  it  was  wiser  to  leave  to  the  future  questions  that 
divide  and  distract,  and  for  the  present  hold  to  the  ma 
pose  of  accomplishing  the  great  work  of  resumption. 
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The  most  serious  practical  defect  in  the  law,  as  afterwanls 
slated  by  Sherman  who  finally  had  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing the  measure  into  effect,  lay  in  the  withholding  of  power 
from  the  secretary  to  sell  bonds  directly  for  United  States 
notes ;  the  treasury  was  obliged  to  sell  bonds  for  coin,  and  as 
coin  did  not  enter  into  general  circulation,  the  treasury  couid 
not  sell  bonds  at  first  hand  to  the  people.  It  was  necessary 
to  carry  on  negotiations  with  the  bankers,  and  this  operation 
gave  rise  to  attacks  upon  the  government  for  entering  into 
dealings  with  syndicates  and  money  brokers.  An  error  of  a 
different  sort  was  to  make  the  retirement  of  United  States 
notes  dependent  upon  the  issue  of  new  bank-notes.  From 
the  standpoint  of  resumption  the  two  processes  had  no  relation 
whatever  to  each  other ;  the  retirement  of  a  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment notes  undoubtedly  advanced  the  residue  toward  par 
in  coin,  but  the  volume  to  be  retired  should  have  been  deter- 
mined by  considerations  indei)cntlent  of  national  bank  issues. 

160.    Resumption  Accomplished. 

The  art  remained  practically  inoperative  so  far  as  the  prop- 
osition for  immediate  rcsum])tion  was  concerned.  Secretary 
lirislovv  in  1S75-1S76  did  not  favor  the  policy  of  accumulating 
gold  in  a  reserve,  as  he  deprecated  the  loss  of  interest  on  the 
s|)ecie  so  withdrawn  ;  and  he  feared  the  serious  opposition  of 
the  financial  world,  particularly  of  Cicrmany,  which  was  at 
that  time  abandoning  silver  for  i;old  monometallism.  Political 
activity  was  again  aroused  to  prevent  contraction.  The  Dem- 
ocrats in  their  nati«)nal  platform  of  1S76  declared  the  resump- 
tion clause  to  be  "  a  hindrance  to  a  speedy  return  to  specie 
payments,"  and  this  view  was  supported  by  a  considerable 
nu'.nber  of  Republican^.  The  views  of  the  Greenback  party 
will  receive  separate  consideration. 

When  Hayes  became  president,  March,  1877,  John  Sherman 
of  C)hio  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Sherman 
had  serx-ed  continuously  in  Congress  since  1855,  first  as  mem- 
ber of  the  House  until  1S61,  and  then  as  senator;  in  1867  he 
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succeeded  Fessenden  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee 
on  finance ;  his  ability  was  unquestioned ;  he  had  shown  ex- 
ceptional facility  in  handling  financial  details,  understood  the 
money  market  thoroughly,  and  was  a  shrewd  judge  of  men. 
Although  his  record  on  financial  questions  was  marred  by 
inconsistencies,  as,  for  example,  a  change  of  opinion  on  the 
refunding  measures,  he  had  the  confidence  of  eastern  capi- 
talists and  of  those  who  were  working  for  an  early  resumption 
of  specie  payments.  He  had  held  an  important  part  in  fram- 
ing the  resumption  act,  and  immediately  upon  taking  office 
undertook  more  decided  measures  to  carry  it  out.  Sherman 
relied  almost  solely  upon  building  up  a  gold  reserve  through 
the  sale  of  bonds  for  coin.  From  Congress  he  realized  that 
he  would  get  no  added  support ;  rather  there  was  danger  that 
he  would  be  prevented  from  doing  anything  at  all,  for  in  1877 
the  inflationists  were  in  control  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  again  made  a  determined  effort  to  repeal  the  resumption 
act.  Such  a  measure  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  failed  in  the  Senate  only  through  disagreement  on 
details.  The  monetary  system  was  also  threatened  with  the 
free  coinage  of  silver.  Surrounded  by  embarrassments  it  was 
inevitable  that  Sherman  should  find  difficulty  in  selling  bonds : 
European  financiers,  alarmed  by  the  greenback  and  silver 
coinage  agitations,  movements  to  be  subsequently  described, 
expected  American  finances  to  be  deranged,  and  returned  a 
considerable  block  of  bonds  which  competed  with  the  new 
issue.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  Sherman  persisted  in  the 
policy  of  gold  accumulation.  He  concluded  that  40  per  cent, 
of  the  notes  was  the  smallest  safe  reserve  of  gold  ;  on  this  basis 
f  138,000,000  in  coin  was  necessary.  On  January  i,  1879,  the  \ 
treasury  had  gathered  together  $133,000,000  of  coin  over  and 
above  all  matured  liabilities.  To  do  this  f  95,500,000  of  bonds 
were  sold,  the  balance  being  met  from  surplus  revenue.  Slowly 
but  gradually  the  value  of  the  notes  approached  parity  with 
gold,  and  on  December  17,  1878,  a  fortnight  before  the  date 
set,  paper  currency  was  quoted  at  par. 
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The  fullowing  table  shows  the  average  annual  value  in  gold 
of  Si 00  in  currency  during  the  entire  period  of  suspension  : 
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In  carrying  through  resumption,  Sherman  showed  firmness 
and  tact.  He  was  careful  not  to  antagonize  too  sharply  the 
elements  of  both  parties  whicli  favored  silver  coinage  ;  though 
:u'  disliked  the  silver  bill  of  ^^78,  he  accepted  it  and  declared 
::*..il  It  shuuld  be  given  a  fair  trial.  When  the  bankers  stated 
:!-:.u  they  would  throw  the  burden  of  the  resumption  of  bank- 
:-.o>tes,  as  well  as  of  United  States  notes,  upon  the  government, 
;:o  professed  no  concern,  remarking  that  such  action  would  be 
>.:"oi.le  to  the  banks,  that  the  government  could  withdraw  all 
.:"  IIS  own  deposits  in  banks,  and  present  all  bank-notes  held, 
.^:  received,  for  instant  redemption.  The  banks,  in  his  opinion, 
Wv^dd  find  no  profit  in  presenting  treasury  notes  for  coin  in 
v'rdor  to  embarrass  the  government;  legal-tender  notes  were 
■.:sv\i  by  the  banks  for  reserve  ;  and  these,  being  interested  in 
Nseping  a  strong  reserve  for  which  greenbacks  were  available, 
w.^v.'.d  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  aid  the  government 
!;n  m.iking  employment  for  the  treasury  notes. 

I'o  this  day  there  is  uncertainty  and  division  of  opinion  as 
ti..  what  were  the  real  forces  that  accomplished  resumption, 
.i:i.l  the  means  by  which  it  was  afterwards  maintained.  Many 
iMvo  aitributcil  the  acliiovement  solely  to  Secretary  Sherman's 
linancial  wisdom  and  skill,  and  to  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  it 
was  $cen  that  he  was  in  earnest,  public  confidence  co-operated 
to  Ji  successful  issue.  Without  in  any  way  questioning  Shex- 
man's  administrative  ability,  we  must  recognize  as  a  powerbl 
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factor  in  effecting  resumption,  and  in  maintaining  it  during 
the  early  years  of  trial,  the  favorable  commercial  position  of  the 
United  States.  The  tide  of  trade  turned  about  1878,  and  the 
United  States  at  last  was  selling  to  foreign  countries  more  than 
it  was  buying.  Commerce  came  to  the  rescue  of  finance. 
Owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  following  the  depression  of  1873, 
and  the  increasing  demand  of  Europe  for  our  cotton  and 
food,  intensified  in  1879  and  1880  by  the  shortage  in  Eu- 
ropean crops,  our  exports  more  than  doubled  between  1872 
and  1 88 1,  the  increase  from  1877  to  1881  being  over  $0  per 
cent.  Such  conditions  were  evidently  favorable  to  the  impor- 
tation and  retention  of  gold;  and  coupled  with  this  happy 
turn  in  market  conditions,  was  the  fall  of  prices  occasioned  by 
resumption  itself,  which  in  turn  was  a  powerful  magnet  for 
attracting  gold  back  to  this  country. 

In  the  actual  carrying  out  of  resumption,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  there  was  no  contraction  whatever  in  the  paper  currency : 
no  destruction  of  treasury  notes  took  place ;  very  little  paper 
money  was  presented  for  gold,  and  whatever  came  in  was  paid 
out  again  by  the  treasury  for  immediate  use.  Under  the 
original  resumption  act  of  1875,  authority  was  given  for  the 
cancellation  of  ^82,000,000  legal  tenders  (dependent  upon 
issue  of  new  bank-notes),  which  would  have  reduced  the 
total  volume  to  $300,000,000.  Some  contended  that  under 
the  resumption  act  of  1875  there  could  be  no  reissue  of  the 
greenbacks  when  once  received  into  the  treasury.  The  infla- 
tionist successes  of  1877-1878  settled  this  uncertainty  once 
for  all,  since  Congress,  May  31,  1878,  ordered  that  there  be  no 
further  destruction  of  greenbacks.  The  amount  then  out- 
stending  was  $346,681,000,  a  slight  reduction  from  the  $382,- 
000,000  outstanding  in  January,  1875.  ^^  the  law  has  never 
been  changed,  this  volume  of  legal-tender  circulation  is  still 
current.  It  was  also  enacted  in  1878  that  all  notes  when 
received  into  the  treasury  shall  be  "  reissued  and  paid  out 
again  and  kept  in  circulation,'*  and  the  constitutional  doubts 
as  to  the  right  to  do  this  was,  as  has  been  seen,  removed 
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the  Supreme  Court  in  the  decision  of  1884.  The  burden  of 
redemption  in  gold  was  thus  made  perpetual,  although  no 
automatic  process  was  devised  which  would  promise  an  ever- 
ready  stock  of  gold  for  exchange.  Fortunately,  on  account  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  which  was  reflected  in  large  treasury 
surpluses,  the  burden  of  keeping  up  the  gold  reserve  was 
lightly  felt  during  the  next  ten  years.  When,  however,  a  new 
supply  of  treasury  notes  was  added  by  the  act  of  1890,  without 
any  added  provision  for  the  gold  reser\'e,  and  revenues  showed 
a  deficit  instead  of  a  surplus,  the  weakness  of  the  arrangement 
was  disclosed. 

161.    Greenback  Party. 

The  question  of  legal  tender  should  not  be  dismissed  with- 
out some  further  account  of  the  greenback  philosophy  and  its 
advocacy  by  political  parties.  In  1876  dissatisfaction  with 
the  financial  policy  of  the  government  was  so  bitter  that  it 
crystallized  in  a  separate  political  organization  known  as  the 
Greenback  or  National  party,  and  later  as  the  Greenback 
Labor  party  ;  a  consideration  of  the  views  of  this  organization 
throws  light  upon  the  success  of  the  free  silver  agitation.  The 
propositions  advocated  by  the  Greenback  party,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  by  no  means  new  :  inllatioiiists  are  in  evidence  from  the 
beginning  of  financial  reconstruction  ;  at  one  time  or  another, 
when  party  lines  were  not  firmly  drawn  on  financial  questions, 
thoy  exercised  influence  within  each  of  the  great  political 
organizations.  I'nable,  however,  to  force  these  parties  to 
accci)t  their  views  without  reservation,  many  voters  in  1876 
abandoned  tlioir  allegiance  in  order  to  form  a  new  organization  ; 
ncvorilu-less,  this  secession  aiul  party  reconstruction  did  not 
mean  that  each  of  the  older  parties  was  purged  of  the  doc- 
trines of  g(^vernment  fiat  money  and  payment  of  bondholders 
in  greenbnrks.  There  still  remained  such  a  latitude  of  opinion 
that,  on  all  (inestions  touching  monetary  policy  or  the  treat- 
ment of  i)ublic  debt,  Green  backers  were  likely  to  find  a 
sympathetic  support  among  Republicans  and  Democrats.  It 
was  during  this  period   that  the   term  "soft"  currency  was 
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invented.  The  significance  of  the  term  is  not  very  precise, 
but  it  included  the  doctrines  of  all  then  opposed  to  specie  or 
hard  money  as  the  basis  of  the  monetary  system. 

The  specific  demands  of  the  Greenback  party  in  1876  were 
as  follows :  ( i )  Repeal  of  the  act  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments;  (2)  Issue  of  legal-tender  notes  convertible  into 
obligations  bearing  interest  not  exceeding  one  cent  per  day 
on  each  Jioo;  (3)  Suppression  of  bank-notes;  (4)  No  gold 
bonds  for  sale  in  foreign  markets. 

The  underlying  idea  in  the  greenback  philosophy,  an  idea 
which  still  finds  much  popular  acceptance,  is  that  the  issue  of 
currency  is  a  function  of  the  government,  a  sovereign  right 
which  ought  not  to  be  delegated  to  corporations.  Such  a 
view  appealed  to  the  spirit  of  nationalism  and  democracy, 
and  naturally  and  quickly  led  to  the  full  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  "  fiat  money."  This  phrase  in  its  extreme  form 
signified  a  money  that  was  not  dependent  for  its  value  on  the 
material  of  which  it  was  made,  that  was  not  redeemable  in  any 
other  money,  and  that  had  its  origin,  force,  sanction,  and  value 
in  the  mandate  of  the  government.  The  value  of  currency 
was  held  to  depend  not  upon  its  convertibility,  but  upon 
its  purchasing  power.  Bonds  were  based  upon  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  and  thus  had  value ;  why  not  follow  the 
same  reasoning  and  policy  as  to  paper  money? 

The  next  step  was  to  deny  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as 
money  of  the  world ;  money  is  national,  not  international ;  it  is 
made  money  by  law,  and  whatever  the  law  makes  money  is 
money.  "  The  only  money  capable  of  perfection  would  be  one 
manufactured  out  of  a  material  costing  substantially  nothing, 
redeemable  in  nothing  else,  inasmuch  as  the  redemption  of 
money  is  its  destruction,  non- exportable,  deriving  its  existence 
from  the  will  of  the  government,  authenticated  by  an  official 
stamp,  and  regulated  as  to  its  value  by  limiting  the  quantity.'' 

Much  was  made  of  a  non-exportable  currency.  The  dollar, 
it  was  said,  should  have  at  all  times  a  certain  fixed  and  stable 
▼aloe  below  which  it  cannot  go ;  it  should  be  issued  by  the 
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fierce  in  their  denunciation  of  the  so-called  money  interests ;  to 
them  the  American  people  were  opposed,  if  not  enslaved  by  the 
bondholding  interests.  These  interests,  rendered  skilful  and 
wise  by  years  of  dealings  in  the  old  world  and  new,  were 
accused  of  successfully  laboring  for  two  objects  :  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  bond,  and  the  increase  of  the  value  of  the  currency 
in  which  all  payments  on  interest  or  principal  of  the  bonds 
were  to  be  made.  The  American  people  should  not  be 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water "  to  foreigners ;  it 
would  gladly  take  at  par  all  bonds  that  the  government  found 
necessary  to  sell,  provided  they  were  payable  at  the  option  of 
the  holder  and  bore  interest  at  3.65  per  cent,  or  lower.  Finally 
the  system  of  funding  was  held  responsible  for  perpetuating  an 
enormous,  non-taxable,  interest- bearing  debt.  It  was  reasoned 
that  the  bonds  support  the  banks,  the  banks  foster  the  public 
debt,  and  the  funding  measures  deprived  the  people  during 
twenty  to  thirty  years,  of  their  lawful  right  to  pay  the  bonds, 
—  a  crime  against  the  laborer  and  tax-payer.  Recent  legisla- 
tion was  cited  in  evidence  :  the  first  step  in  this  campaign  of 
oppression  by  bond -holders,  it  was  said,  was  the  act  of  March 
18,  1869,  which  by  one  stroke  doubled  the  property  of  bond- 
holders by  compelling  the  payment  of  all  bonds  in  coin ;  the 
second  blow  was  struck  in  extending  the  bonds  by  the  refund- 
ing act  of  July  14,  1870 ;  and  the  plot  was  carried  to  complete 
success  in  the  laws  excluding  silver  from  coinage.  It  was  thus 
reasoned  that  all  of  the  banking,  coinage,  and  bond  legislation 
since  the  Civil  War  had  been  a  part  of  a  well-defined  scheme 
to  defraud  the  public. 

In  1876  the  Greenback  party  polled  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  votes  (81,740)  ;  in  1878,  at  the  congressional  elec- 
tion, it  secured  the  support  of  more  than  1,000,000  voters;  in 
1880,  308,578;  in  1884,  with  fiutler  as  the  presidential  can- 
didate, 175,370.  This  was  the  last  presidential  election  in 
which  the  Greenback  party  figured.  For  a  time  its  financial 
demands  were  enunciated  by  the  Labor  party,  and  later 
were  pat  into  the  platform  of  the  Populists  or  People's 
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Although  the  advocates  of  grccDbicks  never  acquiieij  rrs]» 
siblc  jurty  power,  tht-y  gaioed  several  decisive  viclories  »bi 
hnvc  left  permanent  results.  Chief  among  these  may  bf  rac 
tioned  the  stopping  of  conltaction  in  1&68.  and  io  t3;S,  I 
repeal  of  the  caocellatioa  of  notes  which  was  auiborucd ' 
the  resumption  act. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BANKING  AND   TAXATION,  1866-1879. 

162.    References. 

Banking  :  Finatue  Report,  1873,  pp.  76-98 ;  1875,  pp.  202-205  (profits), 
223-227  (taxation);  1877,  pp.  168-176  (taxation);  1878,  pp.  156-166; 
1879,  pp.  123-125  (profits),  144-150  (taxation  of  bonds);  1881,  p.  188 
(profits) ;  Bolles,  III,  341-365;  J-  A.  Garfield.  Works,  I,  543-571  (June  7, 
1870),  571-593  (June  15  and  29,  1870) ;  C.  A.  Conant,  History  of  Modem 
Banking,  265-270;  Report  of  Monetary  Commission  (1898),  pp.  200-218; 
C.  F.  Dunbar,  Theory  and  History  of  Banking,  141-143;  J.  J.  Knox,  His- 
tory of  Banking,  101-151  ;  C   F.  Dunbar,  Economic  Essays,  346-364. 

Taxation:  Finance  Report,  187 1,  p.  viii;  1874,  pp.  xxiii-xxvii  (cus- 
toms); 1875,  pp.  xxxiv-xxxvii ;  154-159  (whiskey  frauds) ;  1877,  p.  120 
(frauds);  1878,  pp.  61-64  (tax  on  tobacco);  Report  of  U,  S.  Revenue 
Commission,  1865-1866  (Pub.  Doc.  1866,  p.  483);  Bolles,  III,  398-444 
(internal  revenue),  445-488  (tariff);  J.  A.  Garfield,  Works,  I,  205-216 
(tariff  bill  of  1866),  383-390  (Jan.  19,  1869),  520-543  (tariff  bill  of  1870); 

II,  551-571  (1878),  637-655  (1879);  F.  H.  Hurd,  in  American  Orations, 

III,  374-405  (Feb.  18,  1881);  W.  McKinley,  Speeches  and  Addresses  (ed. 
1894);  1-22  (Apr.  15,  1878);  W.  D.  Kelley,  Speeches,  9-84  (Jan.  31, 
1866),  322-391  (June  I,  1868);  J.  Sherman,  Speeches,  1 21-137  (Jan.  23, 
1867),  284-306  (May  23,  1870),  336-355  (March  15,  1872);  E.  Young, 
Customs  Tariff  Legislatioti,  cxlii-clxxviii ;  F.  A.  Walker,  Discussions  in 
Economics  and  Statistics,  I,  27-68  (1870) ;  F.  W.  Taussig,  History  of  the 
Tariffs  171-229  (references  in  foot-notes) ;  F  C.  Howe,  Taxation  Under 
Internal  Revenue  System,  197-204,  214-222;  D.  A.  Wells,  Practical  Eco- 
nomics, 152-234  (distilled  spirits;  industrial  effects  and  frauds). 

163.    Bank-Note  Circulatioii. 

The  two  preceding  chapters  have  been  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  questions  relating  to  the  debt,  the  struggle  over 
issues  of  government  paper  money,  and  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments ;  there  are  three  other  subjects  which  require 
special  consideration  to  bring  the  narrative  during  the  period 
of  readjustment,  1 865-1 879,  into  an  orderly  presentation: 
these  are  the  development  of  the  national  banking  system,  the 
reduction  of  taxation,  and  silver  co\nage.  If  it  be  objected  that 
piecedence  should  be  given  to  the  subject  of  taxation,  tb^ 
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swer  is  that  while  revenue  is  at  Lhe  basis  of  national  v 
treatment  during  these  years  received  the  barest  considerotii 

When  the  war  closed  the  bank-note  circulation  was 
evenly  divided  between  State  and  national  bank  bills. 
application  in    1866  of  the  10  per  cent,   tax  upon   all    lot 
issues  linaMy  drove  such  institutions  as  wished  to  enjoy  1 
circulation  to  reorganize  under  federal  charters ;  and  from  t 
dale  controversies  over  banking  were  added  to  the  other  j 
plexilies  of  Congress.     Such    subjects  as  the  redemptio 
notes  and  the  proper  adjustment  of  bank  reserves  to  deposiia 
do  not  properly  concern    national   finance  ;    but  some  ■ 
phases  of  the  banking  problem  are  of  interest  to  the  gon 
mcnt  in  its  fiscal  capacity ;  among  these  may  be  menti 
the  growth  of  bank-note  circulation  as  related  to  the  n 
question  of  currency,  the  amount  of  United  States  bonds  I 
by  banks,  the  distribution  of  the  circulation,  the  deposi 
public  moneys  in  national  banks,  the  power  of  federal  sup« 
vision  over  hank  issues,  and  the  taxation  of  banks.     In  treatii 
these  subjects  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  an  occasional 
to  monetary  controversies  which  have  been  previously  discuss 

Between  1S64  and  1879  the  number  of  banks,  their  1 
circulation,  and    bonds  held    to   secure   circulation,   were   ; 
follows,  in  railions  of  dollars  :  — 
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In  1866  the  national  bank  circulation  was  $280,000,000, 
well  within  the  limit  of  the  $300,000,000  which  had  been  set  in 
the  original  bank  act.  The  law  intended  that  one-half  of  the 
circulation  should  be  apportioned  among  the  different  States 
according  to  population ;  but  in  the  earlier  acts  formulating 
the  system,  there  were  certain  changes  and  contradictions,  so 
that  when  this  principle  of  apportionment  was  applied,  it  was 
found  that  banks  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  New  England,  had  gained  more  than  their  share  of 
notes.  For  example,  in  1869,  Massachusetts  held  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  circulation,  and  that  State,  with  her  neighbors, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  enjoyed  more  than 
one- half  of  the  entire  amount.  This  was  regarded  as  unfair  to 
the  West  and  the  South.  The  deficiency  of  bank-note  circu- 
lation was  especially  marked  in  the  South  which  naturally  had 
been  in  no  position  to  avail  itself  of  the  privileges  offered  by 
the  banking  act  in  the  early  days  of  its  development.  Wisdom, 
if  not  justice,  demanded  that  a  fresh  opportunity  be  given  this 
section,  since  it  was  good  national  policy  that  the  South  be 
rapidly  reunited  to  the  North  in  a  common  industrial  prosper- 
ity and  in  reciprocal  financial  interests.  Some  went  so  far  as 
to  urge  that  if  there  were  to  be  inequalities,  the  population  of 
the  Western  States  should  have  more  circulation  per  capita  than 
that  of  the  Eastern  States  ;  the  latter  with  its  dense  population 
could  easily  use  checks  and  drafts,  but  in  the  West  the  laborers 
and  mechanics  were  forced  to  carry  currency  in  their  pockets. 

A  readjustment  of  bank-note  circulation  was  generally  favored, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  accomplish  :  either  to  increase  above  the 
$300,000,000  limit,  or  to  secure  equalization  by  withdrawal  of 
circulation  from  banks  which  had  more  than  their  share, 
had  its  embarrassments.  It  was  impracticable,  within  a  short 
time  to  withdraw  circulation  which  had  been  assigned ; 
there  was  moreover  objection  to  an  increase  in  the  total 
volume,  both  from  inflationists  who  believed  that  the  expan- 
sion of  banking  currency  would  destroy  any  excuse  for  further 
issues  of  government  legal-tenders,  and  from  contractiov 
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who  were  convinced  that  expansion  of  paper  currency  of  any 
sort,  whether  banking  or  government,  tended  to  put  off  the 
day  of  specie  payments. 

The  question  was  temporarily  adjusted  by  the  funding  act  of 
July  12,  1870;  among  its  provisions  was  authority  for  an  in- 
crease of  $54,000,000  in  bank-note  circulation  (making  a  total 
of  $354,000,000)  to  go  to  those  sections  where  there  was  a 
deficiency,  to  be  followed  when  this  amount  had  been  taken 
out,  by  the  withdrawal  of  $25,000,000  from  those  States  having 
an  excess,  and  the  assignment  of  this  to  States  having  less 
than  their  proportion.  The  support  of  the  anti-inflationists 
was  secured  by  the  retirement  of  an  equal  amount  of  the 
three  per  cent,  certificates,  which  were  in  use  for  bank 
reserves  and  clearing-house  exchanges.  This  made  but  little 
change  m  the  total  volume  of  notes,  and  the  method  of  re- 
apportionment was  so  clumsy  that  distribution  was  not  modi- 
fied. Opportunity  to  take  out  new  circulation  was  but  tardily 
taken  advantage  of,  —  between  the  passage  of  the  act  and 
Nov.  I,  187 1,  there  was  issued  $24,773,000;  in  1872, 
$16,220,000;  and  in  1873,  $7,357,000.  The  South  and 
West  slightly  increased  their  circulation,  but  showed  no  great 
eagerness,  for  the  high  rate  of  commercial  interest  which  pre- 
vailed in  these  sections  did  not  stimulate  investment  in  bonds 
for  the  puri)0se  of  circulation.  In  1874  the  excess  and  defi- 
ciency of  circulation,  upon  the  basis  of  the  law  of  1870,  for 
different  sections  was  as  follows  :  — 


New  EnpUnd 

Middlr  States 

Soiithcrn   and   Southwestern 
Wcttfrn      .     .  .... 

P.icific  States  and  TcTTituries 


Excess 


f6o,r/>5,000 

7,861,000 


Defiaenqr 


ai,033,oc» 
7,587,000 


The  total  circulation  in  1874  was  but  $333,000,000,  leaving 
a  margin  which  could  have  been  apportioned,  if  desired,  to 
States  having  a  deficiency.     So  sluggish  were  the  South  and 
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West  that  there  nas  justification  in  the  charge  made  by  the 
ant i- inflationists  that  the  clamor  for  more  curiet>cy  was  insin- 
cere. Gram,  in  the  veto  message  of  1874,  admitted  that  at 
first  he  was  disposed  to  give  great  weight  to  the  argument  of 
unequal  distribution  of  banking  capital  in  the  country,  but 
when  he  reflecied  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
circulation  authorized  by  existing  law  which  had  not  been 
taken  out,  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was  yet  time  to  consider 
the  question  of  *'  more  currency,"  As  the  full  amount  of 
circulation  permitted  by  the  law  of  1870  was  not  taken  out, 
It  was  unnecessary  to  withdraw  notes  from  banks  having  an 
excess.  All  questions  of  volume,  equalization,  or  distribution, 
however,  were  set  aside  by  the  resumption  act  of  1875, 
which  provided  for  the  issue  of  bank-notes  to  any  amount, 
subject  to  the  general  provision  of  the  banking  act  as  to 
purchase  and  deposit  of  bouds. 

164.  Relatlona  of  the  Banks  to  tha  OoTernmonb 
Undet  the  permissive  authority  given  by  the  national  bank- 
ing act  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  use  national  banks 
as  depositories  of  public  money,  except  receipts  from  customs, 
these  institutions  performed  a  useful  service.  During  the  fif- 
teen years,  1863-1878,  the  receipts  of  public  money  by  the 
depository  banks  were  over  {220,000,000  annually ;  at  the  end 
of  this  time  only  {255,000  slood  on  the  books  of  the  depart- 
ment as  unavailable  on  account  of  failure  of  any  of  the  banks, 
and  foi  a  portion  of  this  sum  the  treasury  had  security. 
Upon  all  balances  deposited  to  the  credit  of  public  disbursing 
officers  the  banks  paid  a  duty  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 
Betweei)  1864  and  1878  the  balance  of  the  treasury  with 
banks  on  June  30  each  year  was  as  follows : 
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Any  doubts  which  existed  as  to  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  fedetal  government  to  supervise  banking  issues  were  settled 
in  1869  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Veazie  Bank  v. 
Fenno.  TTie  taxation  of  State  bank-notes  was  held  constitii- 
tional,  not  merely  because  it  was  an  instrument  for  suppressing 
a  circulation  which  came  into  competition  with  notes  issued 
by  the  government,  but  because  it  was  a  right  of  Congress  to 
provide  a  currency  for  the  whole  country,  either  in  coin,  treas- 
ury notes,  or  national  bank-notes.  There  was  no  question  of 
the  power  of  the  government  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  to  make 
them  receivable  in  payment  of  debts  to  itself,  and  to  make 
this  currency  uniform  in  value  and  description,  as  well  as 
convenient  and  useful  for  circulation;  as  an  instrument  to 
this  end,  the  court  upheld  the  power  of  Congress  to  tax  other 
issues.  This  right  bad  been  previously  denied  by  many 
Democrats,  especially  by  those  who  held  to  the  stricter  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution,  and  adhered  to  limited  powen 
of  the  federal  government.  On  the  other  hand,  so  great  a 
Democratic  authority  as  Gallatin  had  earlier,  in  his  "Ccm- 
siderations  on  the  Currency,"  written  in  1831,  anticipated  the 
position  of  the  court  in  observing  that  Congress  had  power 
to  lay  stamp  duties  on  notes,  and  had  exclusive  control  over 
the  monetary  system. 

National  banks  during  this  period  were  subject  to 
federal  taxes  :  one  per  cent,  upon  the  average  amounts  of  cii 
latory  notes  outstanding;  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the 
average  amount  of  deposits;  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
upon  the  average  amount  of  capital  stock  not  invested  in 
United  States  bonds.  In  addition  to  these  taxes  banks  in 
many  States  were  subject  to  State  taxation  which  frequently 
made  the  total  burden  quite  heavy ;  for  example,  in  1874  the 
national  banks  with  a  capitalization  of  $494,000,000,  paid  in 
United  States  taxes  $7,256,000  and  in  State  taxes  ?9,63o,'x]0, 
making  a  total  of  116,876,000  or  3)^  per  cent,  on  the  cap* 
ital.  Tlie  federal  Uxes  yielded  the  following  *unis  in  ioall 
of  dollars :  —  , 
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165.  Antagonism  to  the  National  Banking  System. 

With  this  brief  outline  of  the  principal  facts  concerning 
the  growth  of  national  banking,  it  is  possible  now  to  consider 
the  long  and  bitter  controversy  over  the  very  existence  of  the 
system  which  was  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  question 
of  sound  government  finance.  The  reluctance  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  government  treasury  notes  has  already  been  de- 
scribed ;  in  dealing  with  the  issues  of  national  banks,  con- 
gressional policy  was  still  more  inconsistent :  there  was  both 
distrust  and  caprice,  and  there  can  be  no  understanding  of 
banking  legislation  or  even  of  fiscal  policy  during  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  without  a  keen  appreciation  of  this  sus 
picion  and  even  the  hatred  which  existed  in  some  sections. 

The  indictment  was  something  like  this  :  under  the  national 
banking  system,  a  few  men  in  every  town  or  city  had  been 
able  to  build  up  handsome  fortunes;  if  the  banking  system 
were  to  continue  under  national  control,  it  must  be  made  more 
free ;  otherwise  abolish  all  bank  paper  and  substitute  United 
States  currency,  —  the  people's  money.  Government  money 
was  superior  to  that  of  banks ;  treasury  notes  shared  in  the 
triumphs  of  victory ;  it  was  the  fashion  to  glorify  the  **  battle- 
scarred  "  and  "  blood-stained  "  greenbacks ;  why  not  rely 
upon  them  rather  than  upon  the  credit  of  private  instil 
The  banking  system  was  accused  of  costing  the  0 
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much,  and  of  being  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  ; 
it  controlled  elections,  and  sent  its  stockholders  to  Congress. 
As  the  future  of  national  banVs  depended  upon  public  in- 
debtednesSL,  its  interests  and  the  nation's  interests  clashed. 
Again,  as  the  people  knew  th;U  the  ultimate  redemption  of 
bank-notes  was  secured  by  the  deposit  of  govemmenl  securi- 
ties, and  by  the  maintenance  of  a  reserve  for  which  greenbacks 
were  available,  they  would  unquestionably  prefer  that  which 
secures  to  that  which  requires  to  be  secured;  the  substance 
was  more  sohc!  than  the  shadow.  The  redundancy  of  cur- 
rency was  attributed,  not  to  greenbacks,  but  to  the  prevailing 
and  traditional  vice  in  the  banking  system  of  piling  up  credits 
on  credits  by  banking  on  deposits.  Inasmuch  as  banks  could 
influence  the  volume  of  niyney,  it  was  regarded  as  a  grave 
wrong  for  the  government  to  delegate  to  this  subordinate  and 
irresponsible  agency  an  absolute  dominion  over  industiy  and 
commerce,  and  over  prices  and  wages,  by  inflating  or  contnct- 
ing  the  currency.  Opinions  of  this  sort  were  too  frequently 
associated  with  a  rapidly  developing  distrust  of  the  money 
interests  of  the  city  by  the  country  region;  and  distimt  oF 
the  richer  plenty  of  the  East  by  the  West  with  its  sodtetcd 
population  and  small  supply  of  capital. 

The  argument  against  the  banks  which  had  the  most  in- 
fluence was  that  of  excessive  profits :  it  was  insisted  that  die 
banks  received  a  "double  profit,"  in  interest  on  the  bondv 
deposited,  and  in  interest  on  the  loan  of  notes  which  tlw^ 
banks  received  for  the  bonds.  Again  and  again  it  wu  pnn«t^ 
that  the  proflt  was  not  so  much  as  critics  asserted,  rince 
the  banks  were  burdened  by  State  taxes,  by  the  several  fed- 
eral taxes  upon  circulation,  capital,  and  deposits,  and  Ijy 
restrictions  as  to  the  maintenance  of  reserve  and  redenqitian 
funds.  It  was  also  shown  that  although  banking  ciictd^ioa 
was  generally  if  not  eagerly  taken  up  after  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1865,  many  banks  limited  their  investment  in  tmiA  to 
one-third  of  their  capital,  the  minimum  allowed  bj  bu^ ' 
some  even  neglected  to  call  for  the  notes  1 
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minimum  deposit.  Again^  after  bonds  went  to  a  premium, 
their  purchase  for  deposit  as  security  enforced  a  new  burden 
and  risk  on  the  banks.  Another  point  of  attack  was  the  gov- 
ernment deposits  in  banks.  Even  conservative  writers,  like 
Professor  Bowen  of  Harvard,  assailed  the  policy  because  it 
gave  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  independent  authority  to 
make  his  own  selection  of  depositories,  and  thus  revived  the 
worst  features  of  the  exploded  pet  banks. 

The  popular  opposition  to  the  expansion  of  the  national 
banking  system  was  reinforced  by  the  jealousy  which  prevailed 
in  certain  administrative  bureaus  of  the  treasury  department. 
John  Jay  Knox,  comptroller  of  the  currency,  in  commenting 
upon  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  free  development  of  the 
banking  system  by  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  observes  that 
certain  officials  in  the  treasury  department  were  in  favor  of 
perpetuating  the  legal-tender  notes.  After  noting  that  the 
tendency  of  all  government  bureaus  is  to  magnify  their  own 
importance,  he  writes  that  "the  position  of  the  National 
Banking  Bureau  in  the  treasury  department  was  at  the  com- 
mencement very  strong.  With  Secretaries  Chase,  Fessenden, 
and  McCulloch  the  legal-tender  note  was  but  a  temporary 
expedient,  while  the  national  bank  currency  was  to  be  the  per- 
manent money  of  the  country.  With  Boutwell  and  Richard- 
son the  importance  of  the  legal-tender  note  as  a  financial  factor 
in  increasing  the  power  of  the  secretary  began  to  gain  on  the 
national  bank-note.  This  tendency  began  to  be  felt  in  the 
subordinate  offices.  ...  In  fact,  there  were  from  a  very  early 
day  two  factions  in  the  treasury  department,  the  legal-tender 
faction  and  the  national  bank  faction.  The  former,  whenever 
they  had  the  opportunity,  did  what  they  could  to  prevent  the 
retirement  of  legal-tender  notes  and  the  substitution  therefor 
of  national  bank  currency."  jf 

166.    Revision  of  Internal  Revenue  System. 

The  tax  legislation  of  the  war  period  proved  enormonslv 
(nodactive,  but  it  also  revealed  many  incoDgruous  ai 
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tradictory  provisions  which  nee^ied  remedy  as  soon  as  possible. 
During  the  war,  tariff  questions  were  subordinated  to  those  of 
revenue,  and  in  the  first  years  of  peace  there  was  no  sharp 
line  of  party  loyalty  drawn  u])on  that  question,  and  a  variety 
of  views  was  tolerated  within  the  party;  not  until  1880  was 
the  tariff  made  a  supreme  party  issue.     Congress   in    1865 
recognized   the  difficulty  of  tax  revision  amid  the  pressure 
of  other  measures  connected  with  reconstruction,  and  dele- 
gated the  preparatory  work  of  inquiry  to  a  commission  com- 
posed of  David  A.  Wells,  Stephen  Colwell,  and  S.  S.  Hayes. 
The  reports  of  this  commission  are  of  high  value  in  throwing 
light  not  only  upon  questions  connected  with  the  incidence  of 
taxation,  but  also  upon  the  condition  of  trade  and  industry  at 
the  close  of  the  war.     In  presenting  its  first  report,  in  Janu- 
ary,  1S66,  the  commission  commentitd   on  the  difficulty   of 
making    a  satisfactory   inquiry   because    statistical  data  were 
lacking  or  imperfect.     l>U(lget  estimates  were  unreliable,  in 
the  face  of  unexpected  events  of  war,  frecjuent  alterations  in 
the  tariff,  and  defects  in  the  internal  revenue  system.     When 
advances  in  rates  were  made,  the  increase  was  anticipated  by 
importers,  manufacturers,  and    dealers,  and  it  was   therefore 
hard  to  test  the  capacity  of  any  tax  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
For  example,  at  least  a  year's  supply  of  distilled  spirits  was 
manufactured  and  stored  away  before  the  operation  of  the  tax 
of  July  I,  1864  ;  and  about  two  years*  supply  of  spices  was 
imported  before  the  increased  duties  on  that  commodity  went 
into  effect.     The  diffirtilty  of  estimating  revenue  in  advance 
was  also  aggravated  by  the  inflated  and  fluctuating  values  of 
all  commodities,  occasioned  by  the  rapidly  increasing  volume 
of  paper  money. 

The  commission  condemned  the  existing  system  of  internal 
revenue,  particularly  on  the  ground  of  its  diffuseness;  frequent 
duplication  of  taxes  cause<l  undue  enhancement  of  prices, 
which,  in  turn,  tended  to  decrease  exports  and  consumption, 
and  thus  to  threaten  the  existence  of  many  branches  of  industry. 
Commodities  were  taxed  not  only  during  manufacture,  but 
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also  upon  sale,  so  that  from  8  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
nearly  every  finished  industrial  product  went  into  the  treasury. 
On  cotton  fabrics,  the  tax  ranged  from  9  to  14  cents  a  pound ; 
while  on  fine  sugars  it  was  equal  to  all  the  value  created  by 
the  labor  employed.  For  the  mechanical  production  of  a 
book,  twelve  to  fifteen  separate  taxes  were  levied :  upon  each 
constituent  part  of  the  book,  as  paper,  cloth,  leather,  boards, 
thread,  glue,  gold-leaf,  and  type  material,  amounting  in  each 
case  to  from  3  to  5  per  cent.,  while  the  finished  article  paid 
its  tax  of  5  per  cent.  In  some  cases  the  tax  was  altogether 
too  high  to  secure  the  maximum  of  revenue ;  distilled  spirits, 
for  example,  were  taxed  in  1865,  J2.00  as  compared  with  20 
cents  a  gallon  in  1863.  The  stimulus  thus  given  to  fraud  was 
seen  when  the  tax  was  reduced,  July  20,  1868,  from  $2.00  to 
50  cents;  the  revenue  leaped  from  {18,655,000  in  1868  to 
over  $55,000,000  in  1870.  Another  serious  defect  was  the 
lack  of  equalization  and  adjustment  between  the  tariff  and 
the  excise ;  on  some  commodities  the  burden  placed  upon 
domestic  manufactures  was  heavier  than  that  from  import 
duties,  a  condition  which,  if  prolonged,  would  necessarily 
destroy  the  home  industry. 

In  general,  the  commission  proposed  the  speedy  reduction 
or  abolition  of  taxes  which  tended  to  check  development,  the 
retention  of  all  those  which,  like  the  income  tax,  fell  chiefiy 
upon  realized  wealth,  and  the  concentration  of  duties  upon  a 
few  commodities.  The  advantage  of  freedom  in  trade  was 
dwelt  upon :  **  Freedom  from  multitudinous  taxes,  espionage, 
and  vexations ;  freedom  from  needless  official  impositions  and 
intrusions;  freedom  from  the  hourly  provocations  of  each 
individual  in  the  nation  to  concealments,  evasion,  and  false- 
hoods." The  recommendations  of  the  commission  were  only 
in  part  respected.  While  there  was  a  general  willingness  to 
abolish  the  internal  revenue  duties,  every  attempt  at  radical 
lowering  of  the  tariff  duties  met  a  successful  protest.  Many 
protectionists  easily  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  war  rates 
on  imports  made  a  good  permanent  peace  policy. 
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I'he  sequence  of  the  most  important  internal  reve 
.11  as  futluws  :  the  act  of  July  13,  1866,  repealed  the  tax  t 
Jal  and   pig  iron,  and  lowered  the  duties  on  manaEactuW  , 
foducts,  and  gross  receipts  of  corporalions,  etc.,  taking  offd 
ne  blow  *45,ooo.ooo.     The  act  of  March  2,  1S67,  rediK 
le   rale   on  cotton,  and  repealed  duties    on  a  consideiatj 
uinber  of  manufactured  products ;  exempted  incomes  up  b 
'iOOo,  and  repealed  the  gross  receipts  tax  on  advertisemei 
id  toll  roads.     The  act  of  February  3.   18CS,  repealed  I 
IX  on  cotton  ;  the  act  of  March  31,  1868,  finally  removed  « 
ixes  upon  goods,  wares,  and  manufactures  except  those  < 
as.  illuminating  oils,  tobacco,  liquors,  b.mks,  and  articles  u_ 
■hichthe  tax  was  collected  by  means  of  stamps;  theactof  Jid 
",  r868,  reduced  the  tax  upon  distilled  spirits  from  $1. 
o  cents  per  gallon;  and  tiie  act  of  July  14,  1870,  brought  tM* 
ystem  of  interna]  revenue  taxation  down  10  the  level  at  which 
;  was  maintained  until  1S83.      The  taxes  left  were  those  on 
pints,  tobacco,  fermented  liquor,  adhesive  stamps,  banks  and 
■ankers,  and  a  small  amount  on  manufactures  and  products.  ■ 

In  general,  "  all  taxes  which  discriminated  against  prudei 
•nd  economy,  as  the  taxes  upon  repairs ;  against  knowledge 
■s  the  taxes  upon  books,  paper,  and  printing  ;  against  cajM 
ind  thrift,  as  the  differential  income  tax;  against  the  t 
lortation  of  freight  by  boat  or  vehicles,  and  against  the  g 
eading  raw  materials,  as  coal  and  pig  iron,  cotton,  sugar,  a1^ 
l>ciroleum,"  were  quickly  swept  away,  leaving  taxes  whl  ' 
might  be  regarded  in  the  liglit  of  luxuries,  "involving  1 
entirely  voluntarj-  assessment  on  the  part  of  the  coi 
The  special  licenses,  stamp,  corporation,  and  income  Iax( 
were  continued,  but  later  in  1870,  when  the  debt  had  bee^ 
largely  funded,  am!  the  receipts  from  customs,  and  His' 
and  malt  liquors  and  tobacco  showed  a  large  increa 
all  the  license  taxes  except  those  on  brewers,  d" 
dealers  in  liquor  and  lubacco,  were  repealed. 
tax  was  continued  until  187a  with  the  raW 
per  cenL  upon  incomes  in  excess  <tf  I 
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The  receipts  from  the  principal  sources  of  internal  revenue, 
1866-18S0,  were  as  follows  in  millions  of  dollars  :  — 
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*  Products  of  iron,  wood,  glass,  paper,  cotton,  wool,  leather,  oil,  gas,  minerals,  etc. 

*  Advertisements,  transportation  companies,  insurance  companies,  theatres,  etc. 
'  Total  includes  some  small  receipts  not  given  in  previous  columns. 

This  table  is  evidence  of  the  stability  of  internal  revenue 
taxes.  The  violent  change  in  the  receipts  from  distilled 
spirits  in  1868  was  due  to  special  circumstances,  as  frauds 
and  the  expectation  that  the  taxes  would  be  lowered,  which 
checked  the  withdrawal  of  spirits  stored  in  bond ;  once  the 
rate  was  adhered  to  the  proceeds  were  fairly  uniform.  The 
same  is  true  in  a  greater  degree  of  duties  on  fermented  liquors 
and  tobacco.  In  the  operations  of  the  internal  revenue  sys- 
tem of  this  period  there  are  two  points  of  interest :  taxes  were 
repealed  in  as  disorderly  a  way  as  they  were  originally  im- 
jx>sed ;  there  was  no  careful  adjustment  in  revision ;  first  one 
bit' was  carved  off  and  then  another;  in  the  second  place  the 
business  community  was  not  morally  robust  enough  to  accept 
ID  times  of  peace  the  high  duties  which  prevailed  even  after 
tba  wholesale  reductions  and  repeals  of  1870.  The  story  of 
Ae  administration  of  the  taxes  upon  distilled  spirits  is  discred 
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itable  ;  it  reflected  upon  the  honor  of  the  civil  service  engaged 
in  this  branch,  and  it  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  demorali- 
zation of  influential  manufacturers  who  tried  by  corruption 
to  escape  payment  of  duties.  It  became  a  scandal  during 
Grant's  second  term,  and  only  by  the  most  determined  efforts 
of  Secretary  Bristow  were  the  intrigues  and  frauds  brought  to 

light. 

167.    Tariff  Changes. 

In  the  revision  of  tariff  duties  the  whole  question  of  protec- 
I  tion  of  domestic  industries  was  once  more  raised.  Oppo- 
sition came  both  from  vested  interests  which  had  flourished 
under  the  artificial  aids  given  by  the  high  war  tariffs  and  also 
from  those  who  believed  in  restriction  and  protection  as  per- 
manent elements  of  national  policy.  The  conflict  of  opin- 
ion within  the  Republican  party  dchiyed  action :  on  the  one 
hand  Representative  Morrill,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means,  fliiled  in  iS66  to  pass  a  highly  protective 
measure  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  tariff"  measure  framed  in  1867 
by  Mr.  Wells  and  endorsed  by  Secretary  McCuUoch,  which 
reduced  and  rearranged  duties,  was  defeated.  Actual  legisla- 
tion was  confined  to  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  increasing  the 
duties  on  wool,  and  the  act  of  February  24,  1S69,  which 
applied  to  one  commodity,  copper.  Tlie  annually  increasing 
revenue,  however,  made  some  sort  of  general  revision  a  neces- 
sity;  dissatisfaction  was  especially  marked  in  the  West,  where 
many  Republicans  with  protectionist  convictions  insisted  that 
public  opinion  called  for  a  reduction.  CJarfield  for  example 
warned  the  House  (jf  Representatives  that  unless  the  protec- 
tionists recognized  the  signs  of  the  times  they  would  before 
long  be  compelled  to  submit  to  a  violent  reduction  made 
without  discrimination.  Kven  Sherman  declared  that  Con- 
gress might  "as  well  dismiss  to  future  generations  extreme 
ideas  of  free  trade  ami  protection,  which  are  alike  inconsistent 
with  a  revenue  system."  The  strength  of  the  protectionist 
sentiment  throughout  the  country,  however,  was  not  appre- 
ciated ;  if  waning  it  was  certainly  reinforced  by  the  industrial 
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depression  after  1873;  ^^r  in  times  of  business  failure,  the 
<'ountry  is  little  likely  to  weaken  its  financial  props,  no  matter 
what  the  argument  of  final  advantage.  In  the  agricultural 
communities  of  the  East  and  Middle  States,  Greeley's  New 
York  "Tribune,"  with  his  weekly  plea  for  high  protection, 
had  great  influence.  Greeley  in  a  conversation  with  Garfield 
remarked,  **  If  I  had  my  way,  if  I  were  king  of  the  country,  I 
would  put  a  duty  of  $ioo  a  ton  on  pig  iron,  and  a  proportion- 
ate duty  on  everything  else  that  can  be  produced  in  America. 
The  result  would  be  that  our  people  would  be  obliged  to  supply 
their  own  wants,  manufactures  would  spring  up,  competition 
would  finally  reduce  prices,  and  we  would  live  wholly  within 
ourselves."  In  Congress  this  extreme  view  was  championed 
by  William  D.  Kelley  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  persistent  support 
of  duties  on  iron'  secured  for  him  the  popular  title  of  "  Pig 
Iron  Kelley." 

The  tariff  duties  were  in  part  reduced  by  the  act  of  July  14,/ 
1870.     A  comprehensive  bill  was  originally  proposed,  but  thef 
debate  was  so  prolonged  and  the  disagreements  so  compli-l 
cated  that  finally,  in  order  to  secure  any  legislation  whatever,! 
portions   of  the   tariff  measure  were   added    to   an  internal  \ 
revenue   bill    which   went    through.       It   was   a   half-hearted 
measure,  reducing  duties  on  articles  in  which  the  domestic 
industry  had  little  interest,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  wine,  sugar, 
molasses,  and  spices.     A  reduction  on  pig  iron  was  offset  by 
an  increase  on  steel  rails  and  a  few  other  articles. 

Again  in  1872  another  attempt  was  made  to  secure  reduc- 
tion ;  in  the  West  there  was  a  strong  and  growing  sentiment 
among  Republicans  in  favor  of  lowering  duties.  Farmers 
in  that  section  began  to  grumble ;  and  an  additional  argument 
was  the  plethora  of  the  treasury  beyond  the  requirements  of 
the  sinking  fund.  Two  measures  were  introduced,  one  in 
che  House  and  one  in  the  Senate ;  the  House  bill  was  the 
more  radical,  but  still  accepted  protectionism  as  a  valid  prin- 
ciple; the  Senate  measure  proposed  simply  a  10  per  t^^ 
harixo&tal  reduction*    The  Senate  bill  was  finally  ocoi 
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a  compromise.  In  addition  the  revenue  duties  on  tea  and 
coffee  were  abolished  and  some  special  reductions  were  madCi 
as  in  the  case  of  salt  and  coal ;  while  the  free  list  of  raw  mate- 
rials entering  into  manufacture  was  slightly  extended.  The 
reduction  of  1S72  was  hasty  and  ill-advised  and  too  much 
influenced  by  abnormal  importations  of  18 71-187 2.  The 
loss  of  duties  on  tea  and  coffee  alone  cut  off  an  annual  income 
of  about  $20,000,000.  After  the  panic  of  1873  revenue  fell; 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  particular  is  most  sensitive  to 
industrial  disorder,  and  duties  from  commodities  belonging 
to  this  group  shrank  to  but  a  fractional  part  of  former  returns, 
as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  following  table  (in  millions 
of  dollars)  :  — 
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*   The  tot.ils  ill  this  column  iticliulo  ini<%ccIi;uicous  classes  which  have  been  omitted. 

As  customs  receipts  foil  in  two  years,  from  $216,000,000 
in  1 87 2  to  >i 63,000,000,  caused  by  the  reduction  of  duties 
niul  the  einb:iri;issinents  of  the  jKinic  of  1873,  ^^^  ^^  P^r  cent 
horizontal  reduction  w.is  n-peale*)  in  1S75.  '^'"^^^  practically 
completed  the  tarilT  legislation  until  the  general  act  of  1883. 
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\  168.    Receipts  and  Expenditures,  1866-1879. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  years  1866-1879  are  shown  in  the 
following  table  :  — 
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The  miscellaneous  receipts  under "  other  "  in  the  above  table 
require  some  explanation.  The  sales  of  public  land  yielded 
from  ^1,000,000  to  {4,000,000  annually;  the  tax  on  circula- 
tion and  deposits  on  national  banks  was  nearly  constant,  approx- 
imately ?7, 000, 000;  the  premium  on  sales  ofgold  yielded  several 
millions;  fees,  —  including  consular,  letters  patent,  steamboats 
and  land,  —  proceeds  of  sales  of  government  property,  fines  and 
penalties,  and  repayment  of  interest  by  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
panies account  for  most  of  the  balance.  In  1874  the  award 
of  the  Geneva  tTibiinal,?i5, 500,000  is  credited  to  the  treasury. 

Expenditures  for  the  principal  objects  of  government  dur- 
ing the  years  1866-1879  were  as  follows  :  — 
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1  ^ 


.  ,v   iv'«  reached  a  period  when  the  amounts  involved 
•x    ^^w^cjK'At^^n  of  the  expenditures  as  returned   in  the 

lOi^-i.  ol"  the  "  Finance   Reports  "  are  so  crude  that 

..^ •»     ir.itv^r  Analysis  of  the  figures  is  necessary  in  order  to 

..*  ,.vit  t  s  j::it  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  cnor- 

.s  s  .V  .su:it  ot  the  government.     Particularly  is  this  true  of  the 

.u.ii.Kx  cuci:!ed  "War  "  and  **  Miscellaneous."    Unfortunately 

u     V'Vsts  of  the  treasury  department  do  not  furnish  any 

vAA.i«.xi  Ml^ulAtions  for  the  period  in  question,  and  as  there  is 

u»  nr.K»:tuity  in  the  tables  of  expense  given  from  year  to  year 

■  iNs'  v*f  only  approximate  completeness  can  be  compiled. 

'..;    v-\.imple   the  title  "War"   is  misleading;   expenditures 

,.'k:.'i  ihjs  item  include  outlay  for  the  support  of  the  army, 

-   '  .:'..o.   signal  service,  forts,  and  fortifications,  suppressing 

i:^  lioslilities.  bounties,  reimbursements  to  States  for  raising 

.  ^''  ;!;;oers,  claims  of  loyal  citizens  for  supi)lies,  and,  most  alien 

ill.    improvements   of   rivers    and    harbors.      During    this 

-•.  Mx'^I  the  annual  amounts  expended   for   rivers  and  harbors 

w.'K'  as  t'ollows  in  millions  of  dollars  :  — 
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The  general  title  "  Miscellaneous  "  covers  up  expenditures 
of  the  most  varied  character,  and  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
growth  of  the  governmental  activity  after  the  C'ivil  War  and 
I  he  variety  of  ()l>jerts  siippijrted  from  the  national  treasury, 
the  following  detailed  table  for  a  few  items  is  given  in 
millions  of  dollars  :  — 
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The  following  table  compares  the  total  receipts  and 
itures,  1S66-1879,  in  millions  of  dollars  :  — 
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SILVER   AND   BANKING.    1873-1890, 
169.    ReferencBB. 

SiLVEK,  1873-1879:   ^ftjMi'«0«i/^rt/rt-J, VII. 463-464  (1877),^ 

[Hayea*  veto,  1878),  iSi&hSi?  (iBSo);  Fhmmi  AV/o./.  1S77,  pp.  j 
1S7S,  pp.  xiv-ivii  1  iSGo,  pp.  xviii-xxii ;  Ripart  0/  HUuflary  Cm 
a/  1S76,  87-131  (evil  eSecu  of  dcmonetuadon  1  J.  A.  Garfield,  l 
II.  3*9-3S3  (1876-1880);  J.  Siitxmaxi,  KtcBllftlioHs,  1,43^470;  H 
635   lUland  Acl) ;  J.  G.   lilaine,  TwfMy  Ve:'-!,  II,  6oi-<i[| ;  J.  J,  » 
Uniled  Slates  JVatrs,   149-155;    J.  L.   Laughlin,  /iiilary  ef  B 
92-105  (act  of  1S73),  *09-*43  (act  of  1878);  D,  K.  Wal8oo.Z 
Caiiagt,  135-160  (act  of  1873),  168-178  (act  of  1878};  Bollciaw  Jt^'l 
397;   A.  D.  Nojes,  Thirty  Ytari  of  Ametunn  FimtiKf,  35-43;   ~" 
Taussig,  Silvtr  Situalim,  1-19  (acl  of  1S78) ;  H.  While,  ziy-ai^  fy 
1873);  C.  J.  Bullock,  Montlary  History,  110-114  (references  to  Cm^ 
sionat  Record);  Report  of  Menelary  Cemmission  {iSgSJ,  138-T45;  J 
Upton,  Monty  and  Pelities,  197-226;  H.  6.  Russell,  InlerHotiaiial  A 
tary  C9n/ertHtes,\<p-\(p.;  J.  T.  Cleary,  The"  Crime"  of  \%-]l^\a  & 
Currency.  Ill,  No.  13;  F.  A.  Walker,  DiseusiioHi  in  EioHoutitl  ai 
tiitics.  I,  177-lgi. 

Silver,  1880-1889:  Mrssages  and  Facers,  Vlll,  143  (1884);  3 
<Cleveland,    1885);    Finance  ktfort,  iSSi,  pp.  xjv-xv;    1884,  p|>.  Ji 
xwciv :  1SS5,  pp.  jtvi-jtxxiv  (Seerelaty  Mannine) ;  1886,  xi 
Ix-Ixxxiv  {Secretary   Windom) ;    F.  W.    Taiuiig,    The  Silver  SUt 
19-4S;  J.  L,  laughlin.  Hiitory  of  Bimtlallisui,  243-254;  A.  O.  ] 
Thirl,  Year,  of  Amtriian  Finance,  75-Si,  96-99,  I03-II1.  I38-I4 
White,  The  Silver  Situation,  in  Quar.  Jour.  Eion,.  IV  (1890),  3 
W.  C.  Ford,  SUver  m- Lej-ni  Tender  Notes,  in  Pol.  Sfi  Qaar., 
615-637;  G.  S.  Coe,  Bani  Aotet  and  the  Silver  Danger,  Baukeff  A 
tine.  XXXVIII,  367;  R.  P.  Bland,  Xeiloralion  if  Silver,  i 
(1887),  J43:  Shall  Silver  he  Demonetaedi   in  No.  Amir,  t 
([8831,485;  vol.  141,  p.  49'  (discuasion);  \V,  M.  Stewart,  Cm 
ef  the  Currency,  in  No.  Amer.  Rev.,  vol.  146  ( 1S88J,  3*7 ;  D.  A.  V« 
Flen/ar  Silver  Coinage. in  Np.  Amer.  Rev.,ta\.  153,  p.  324;  Coiuvltni 
'^\\ivt"  xa  Paele'i  Index,  First  SupplantHt  {\Vi3^l%&1\,'i.  ipy,  *  " 
(l887-i89J),p.393. 
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170.    Demonatlaatlon  of  Silver. 

TKe  long  record  of  agitation,  debate,  and  legislation  on 
silver  belongs  more  strictly  to  monetary  history,  but  since 
the  treasury  was  forced  to  support  a  coinage  of  inferior  bullion 
value  at  a  parity  with  gold,  it  demands  a  careful  consideration 
from  students  of  American  governmental  finance.  During  the 
Civil  War  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  there  was  practically 
no  public  discussion  in  this  country  as  to  the  use  of  silver  as  a 
monetary  medium.  Silver  was  slightly  undervalued  at  the  mint 
and  never  except  in  insignificant  amounts  had  been  coined  into 
dollars ;  only  as  minor  coin  did  it  appear  in  circulation.  In 
1866  a  revision  of  all  the  laws  relating  to  mintage  and  coinage 
was  suggested  in  order  to  provide  a  code  or  compendium 
which  would  more  clearly  correspond  to  existing  technical  and 
commercial  needs;  and  in  1869  a  committee  composed  of 
Knox,  comptroller  of  the  currency,  and  Linderman,  director 
of  the  mint,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject ;  the  follow- 
ing year  a  report  was  submitted  which  among  other  provisions 
recommended  that  the  silver  dollar  be  dropped  from  the  list 
of  coins.  In  view  of  the  prolonged  dispute  over  demonetiza- 
tion the  paragraph  in  the  report  concerning  the  silver  dollar  is 
in  part  reprinted  :  — 

"The  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  piece,  ...  is  discon- 
tinued in  the  proposed  biil,  .  .  .  The  present  gold  dollar 
piece  is  made  the  dollar  unit  in  the  proposed  bill,  and  the 
silver  dollar  piece  is  discontinued.  If,  however,  such  a  coin 
is  authorized,  it  should  be  issued  only  as  a  commercial  dollar, 
not  as  a  standard  unit  of  account,  and  of  the  exact  value 
of  the  Mexican  dollar,  which  is  the  favorite  for  circulation 
in  China  and  Japan  and  other  oriental  countries." 

The  bill  as  a  whole  was  a  "  mint "  bill,  designed  to  correct 
ambiguities  in  the  law  of  coinage ;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  intended  to  reorganize  the  monetary  system.    The 
silver  dollar  was  not  and  had  not  been  in  general  ctic 
tkHt  Cor  yeait.    The  first  bill  to  cany  out  general  tcvi 
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which  was  introduced  in  April,   1870,  did,  however,  provide 
for  the  coinage  of  a  silver  dollar,  limited  in  legal  tender  to 
five  dollars  in  any  one  payment.     It  failed  through  lack  of 
consideration  in  the  House  after  passage  in  the  Senate;  a 
second  effort  succeeded,  and  a  bill  revising  and  amending 
the   laws   relative   to   the   mint,   assay  offices,   and    coinage 
of  the   United  States  passed  the   House  May  27,    1872,   by 
a  vote  of  no  to   113,  and  the  Senate,  January  ~r7p    1.873^ 
with  no  dissenting  votes.     In  this  act  the  only  mention  made 
of  any  silver  dollar  was  one  of  420  grains  designed  to  meet 
the  special  trade  in  the  Orient.     At  the  time  the  omisrion 
of  the  standard  silver  dollar  of  41 2j^  grains  occasioned  no 
comment,  but  in  the  subsequent  fierce  and  partisan  discus- 
sions  there  has   been  a  persistent   endeavor   to    prove   that 
the  act  of  1873  ^^'^'^•'^  ^^^^  rLSult  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
Kastern  hankers  aii'l  icj^islators  to  demonetize  silver  without 
the   general    knowledge    of  the   public.     So  determined    has 
been  this  elTorl  to  discredit  the  act  that  the  episode  has  been 
frequently  referred  to  by  supporters  of  silver  as  the  "Crime 
ofi87.v" 

There  is  no  space  to  enter  at  length  upon  the  evidence 
surrounding  the  j)ass:\ge  of  this  act,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  most  careful  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  inquirer 
a(  customed  to  the  use  of  public  documents  will  not  disclose 
any  intention  of  deceit.  Tlicrc  was  no  prolonged  debate 
over  the  demonetization  of  silver,  for  at  the  time  there  was 
little  interest  either  in  Congress  or  out  of  Congress  in  the 
fortunes  of  tiie  silver  dollar.  The  evidence  connected  with 
this  legi^.lative  e|)isode  has  been  examined  at  length  by  Pro- 
fessor I«uighlin  in  "  History  of  Bimetallism  in  the  United 
States,"  and  by  Mr.  Horace  White  in  his  "  Money  and  Bank- 
ing," and,  if  their  conclusions  be  regarded  as  influenced  by  a 
long  and  continued  advocacy  of  gold  monometallism,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  candid  statements  of  General  Walkefp 
who  certainly  had  no  sympathy  with  efforts  to  limit  the  world's 
sui)ply  of  metallic  money.     The  latter   says,  "  Now,  as  one 
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who  has  read  a  good  deal  on  both  sides  on  this  subject,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  fraud  was  committed  or  intended.  .  .  . 
Our  public  men  had  had  almost  no  training  in  economics  of 
finance.     Very  few  people  knew  what  the   monetary  system 

of  the  country  was Few  Congressmen  outside  of  the 

committee  knew  that  any  vital  change  was  impending.  The 
measure  passed  through  the  usual  course."  ^  While  Mr.  Walker 
discredits  the  allegation  of  fraud  and  of  sinister  motives  he 
affirms  that  there  was  a  "grievance,"  inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
moters of  the  measure  did  not  call  attention  sharply  to  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  measure  and  make  sure  that  its 
bearings  were  fully  comprehended.  This,  however,  raises 
the  whole  question  of  the  merits  of  bimetallism,  a  subject 
beyond  the  province  of  the  present  narrative. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  ignorance  of  this  law,  where  it 
would  be  least  expected,  is  seen  in  a  letter  of  President 
Grant,  October  6,  1873,  several  months  after  the  passage^ 
of  the  act.  In  discussing  the  panic,  its  causes  and  methods 
of  relief,  he  expressed  a  "wonder  that  silver  is  not  already 
coming  into  the  market  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  circu- 
lating medium.  ...  I  want  to  see  the  hoarding  of  something 
that  has  a  standard  of  value  the  world  over.  Silver  has  this, 
and  if  we  once  get  back  to  that  our  strides  toward  a  higher 
appreciation  of  our  currency  will  be  rapid.'v 

171.    Straggle  for  Free  Coinage;  Bland  Act. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  omission  was  brought  to  general 
notice^  through  a  variety  of  causes  which  were  assailing  the 
whole  structure  of  national  finance.  The  panic  of  1873 
with  the  continued  after  depression  aroused  to  new  activity 
all  who  were  convinced  that  relief  depended  upon  fresh 
supplies  of  government  money ;  the  veto  of  the  inflation 
bill  by  President  Grant,  however,  checked  any  possible 
increase  of  treasury  notes.  The  demonetization 
and  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by  Gennai 

<  Walker,  JHteusiwrns  in  Economics  and  SUUuHUf  T^o) 
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Ihf  limitation  of  coinage  of  full  legal-tender  silver  by  the 
countries  of  the  Latin  Union  in  1874,  coupled  with  the  dl»- 
covery  of  silver  mines  of  large  yield  in  this  country,  quickly 
unsettled  the  price  of  silver ;  it  was  natural,  tliercfore,  thil 
■wth  those  who  were  interested  in  silver  as  a  salable  com- 
tnodity  and  those  who  were  earnestly  convinced  of  the  need 
ot  an  enlarged  money  supply  should  join  hands  in  the  protest 
against  the  demonetization  of  silver. 

The  drop  in  the  market    price    of  silver  is  shown  io  | 
following  table;  — 
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After  a  resolute  agitation  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  1 

Missouri,  July  35,  1876,  providing  for  free  and  unlimited  coffi 
age  of  silver,  passeil  the  House  of  Representatives  November  5, 
i§j;,  by  a  vote  of  163  to  34.  The  Senate,  however,  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Allison,  changed  the  bill  by  limiting 
the  volume  of  coinage,  and  in  this  form  the  measure  was 
enacted ;    it  restored  the   fiill  legal-tender  character   of  the 
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silver  dollar  and  authorized  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  purchase  silver  bullion  at  the  market  price,  not  less  than 
? 2, 000,000  nor  more  than  $4,000,000  worth  per  month,  and 
coin  the  same  into  dollars.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
issue  of  silver  certificates  upon  deposit  of  silver  dollars,  in 
denominations  not  less  than  ten  dollars.  The  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  48  to  21.  President  Hayes  vetoed  the  measure,  but 
the  silver  sentiment  in  each  House  was  strong  enough  to  pass 
the  bill  over  his  veto.  This  act  demanded  the  expenditure  of 
at  least  ;f  24,000,000  per  annum  in  the  purchase  6f  a  com- 
modity which  was  falling  in  value  in  the  world's  markets,  and 
which  ultimately  might  be  constituted  a  lien  upon  the  gold 
assets  of  the  treasury. 

172.    Coinage  onder  the  Bland  Act. 

The  Bland- Allison  Act  continued  in  operation  until  1890, 
and  during  the  twelve  years  of  its  existence  was  the  occasion 
of  the  coinage  of  378,166,000  silver  dollars.  By  years  the 
coinage  and  issue  of  silver  certificates  were  as  follows  in  mill- 
ions of  dollars :  — 


July  I 

Silver  dollars 

Silver  certifi- 

issued to  date 

cates  issued 

1878 

8.6 

1.9 

1879 

35-8 

»-5 

x88o 

63.7 

12.4 

1881 

91.4 

51.2 

1882 

119.1 

66.1 

1883 

»47-3 

88.6 

1884 

175-4 

120.9 

1885 

ao3.9 

»39.9 

1886 

233-7 

X16.0 

1887 

267.0 

M5.5 

1888 

a99-7 

229.5 

1889 

333-5 

262.6 

1890 

369.4 

301.5 

The  purchase  value  of  the  silver  in  this  coinage  was  $308,- 
379,000,  yielding  a  seigniorage  of  nearly  {70,000,000  whir*^ 
was  turned  into  the  treasury.     From  the  beginning  it  was  ^ 
ficalt  to  keep  the  gilver  dollara  in  circulation.    The  New  li 
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binki-at  the  outset,  November  13, 1878,  pbced  tbeif  stamprf. 
dUappiw;al  upon  -ibem  by  adoptiif  a  nile  "pnlhflNdDg  the 
payment  of  balances  betwcea  banks  bcloagiiis  to  the  clonf- 
houK,  in  silver,  either  ia  coin  or  oettiScates.  As  CongKMl^ 
the  act  of  August  13,  1883,  attempted  t^ntsal  b;  refitsnga 
exten«on  of  chaner  to  any  bank  that  fibonld  contiinie  no- 
bership  in  a  clearing-house  refusing  silver,  the  banks  gave  wif, 
but  they  were  then  accused  of  boycotting  nlver  under  x  tidl 
agTcemenL 

Norjliiljhe  '•"in  finil  Eavoi-vith  the  public  at  large.  The 
people  were  not  accustomed  to  use  coins  of  boMF^jveigh^  and 
under  the  origioal  act  no  provinon  was  made  for  the  issoe  d 
silver  certificates  in  denominations  of  less  than  ten  dolbOk 
llie  goveriiincai  kl>ot£<I  actively  to  get  the  doUus  into  cr- 
culatioR ;  it  not  only  required  diabornng  officeis  to  me  shor 
dollars  in  payment  for  salaries  and  other  current  obligationi, 
but  also  offered  to  place  the  silver  in  the  hands  of  the  peo[de 
throughout  the  country  without  expense  for  transportaticn. 
Notwithst;in<lJng  these  endeavors,  Secretary  Sherman  in  i83o 
represented  tlvu  it  was  diRicult  to  maintain  in  circulati<« 
ni.)re  than  35  per  cent,  of  the  amount  coined.  When  re- 
teivi'd  by  creditors  the  coins  were  quickly  deposited  in  local 
binks,  and  by  them  transferred  to  city  institutions,  until  tbej 
fiiKilly  found  refuge  in  the  sub- treasuries  of  the  govemmenL 
In  the  hope  of  making  the  silver  money  more  acceptable  to 
the  public,  Consress  in  1886  authorized  the  issue  of  silver  cet- 
tifii-^ites  in  smaller  denominations,  of  ^i,  $a,  and  ^5,  and  the 
treasury  department,  by  hoanling  as  far  as  practicable  legal- 
tender  notes  of  small  denominations,  created  a  demand  for 
small  bills  which  it  met  with  silver  certificates.  A  rcductioD 
of  !!iz6,ooo,oDo  in  b.ink-note  circulation  during  the  yeais 
1SS6-1890  also  helped  to  provide  an  outlet  for  silver,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  point  to  the  contention  of  the  silver  advo- 
cates that  without  the  use  of  silver  the  volume  of  monetaif 
medium  was  deficient. 
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173.  tTBHiiccessfDl  Efforts  to  atop  Goiuaee. 
Pfuiu  liiiic  lo  time  llie  controversy  bl.i3;ed  up  .iiiew.  TTic 
essury  depanmcnt  felt  the  combineif  burden  of  pruviding 
tt  the  continued  purchase  of  silver,  of  coining  it  into  dotUrs, 
nd  of  maintaining  a  gold  standard  ;  and  endeavored  either 
trough  ihc  mcs5.igc  of  ihe  president  or  ihe  report  of  the 
ecreiaty  to  impress  upon  the  public  its  convictions.  McCul- 
Dcb,  in  1SS4  for  a  second  time  secretary  of  the  treasury,  dis- 
loscil  the  executive  apprehension  by  announcing  that  unles); 
be  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was  suspended,  there  was  danger. 
lut  silver,  and  nut  gold,  would  become  the  nietallic  standard. 
B  1885  Secretary  Manning,  Cleveland's  finance  minister 
1885—1889),  devoted  the  larger  part  of  his  annual  report  lo 
acjr  reform ;  the  latter  warned  Congress  that  the  hoard- 
>g  sf  gold  had  already  begun ;  that  the  ceaseless  stream  of 
ttwa  threateucd  to  overflow  the  land  and  cause  fear  and  nii- 
ertafaity ;  and  in  conclusion  rccoraiuendcd  Ihe  suspension  of 
omptilsory  coinage. 

The  Icgi^tivc  branch  of  the  government  paiil  little  heed  lo 
Umsc  executive  appeals ;  in  the  country  at  large  there  was  in- 
losirial  unrest,  and  in  some  sections  undoubted  distress.  Alt 
Dmmercial  ills  were  slill  widely  supposed  to  be  due  to  an 
Bsufficieni  volume  of  money.  The  greenbact  advocacy  gave 
ray  in  a  measure  to  the  agitation  for  the  coinage  of  silver, 
rilb  00  limitation  whatever  as  to  amount.     A  commercial  a 

;ia]  paiiic  in  1884  with  its  subsequent  depression  fur- 
nhcd  the  complainants  with  abundant  illustration.  There 
ad  been  administrative  mismanagement  of  important  lail- 
Ky  conpanics,  an  excessive  construction  of  milw.iys,  and  a 
BSteM  investment  of  capital  in  non-paying  enterprises.  Iron 
id  ited  industries  were  consequently  seriously  affected,  and 
l»  In  lum  extended  the  circle  of  disturbance.  Many  mines 
rre  shut  down,  and  for  a  time  there  was  a  large  "  army  "  of 
e  nnemployed. 
While  general  conditions  did  nut  become  so  bud  .is  in  1873, 
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the  discouragement  was  marked,  because  the  reasons  for  com- 
,    mercial  disaster  were  not  so  easily  seen.     After  a  partial  rc- 
!    covery  in    1885    there  was   an  unusual  outbreak    of   strikes, 
/    boycotts,  lockouts,  and  labor  disturbances  in  1886—1887  J  Wks 
organization  proceeded  rapidly  and  the  Knights  of  JLabor  for 
j      a  brief  period  gained  great  power.     An  improvement  of  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  Europe  after  1880  lessened  the  demand 
for  American  produce,  and  tended  to  lower  the  price  of  the 
surplus  exported.     The  Western  farmer  attributed  his  evils  in 
part   to  the  railroads  and  in  part  to  the  demonetLsation  of 
\      silver.     "Granger"  railway  legislation   to   control    rates  was 
\     consequently  sought  in  State  legislation,  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  in  Congress.     International  bimetallists  of  repute  and 
'    authority  attributed  the  bitter  experience  of  trade  and  industry 
of  May,  1884,  "to  the  wanton  mischief  perpetrated  by  Ger- 
many between  1871  and  1875  "  in  demonetizing  silver. 

Senators  and  representatives  of  both  the  great  parties  from 
Western  farming  and  mining  States  could  not  be  turned  from 
persistent  efforts  to  increase  the  volume  of  money ;  in  season 
and  out  of  season  they  attempted  to  attach  to  every  bill  which 
had  the  remotest  connection  with  government  finance  some 
proposition  which  would  either  secure  an  increase  of  treasury 
notes  or  add  to  the  coinage  of  silver.  The  streitgth  of  their 
sentiment  was  seen  in  1886,  when  a  free-coinage  bill  was  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  majority  of  only 
37.  Although  the  extreme  silver  party  failed  to  carry  out  its 
projects,  its  oj)ponents  cfiually  failed  to  stop  compulsory  coin- 
age. The  advocates  of  silver  also  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
force  the  treasury  department  to  pay  out  silver  indiscrimi- 
nately in  onhT  to  force  the  government  on  to  a  silver  basis,  but 
were  defeated  by  Secretary  Manning,  who  stanchly  declared 
that  he  would  not  pay  silver  except  when  silver  was  asked  for. 

174.    Continued  Opposition  to  Nattonal  Banks. 

The  elements  which  supi)orted  an  enlarged  issue  of  paper 
money  or  the  imlimited  coinage  of  silver  kept  alive  antago* 
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nism  to  the  nati^ial  banks  and  opposed  all  legislation  tending 
to  relieve  the  difficulties  which  the  system  was  then  laboring 
under.  While  ever  ready  to  point  to  the  decline  of  bank- 
note circulation  as  an  illustration  of  the  evil  in  the  monetary 
system  which  demanded  rectification,  they  were  unwilling  to 
allow  expansion  through  banking  corporations.  The  banks 
could  expect  no  favors.  Popular  denunciation  of  banks  was 
rabid.  Bankers  were  represented  as  meeting  in  annual  con- 
ventions, "  eating  bonbons,  and  drinking  wine,  and  passing 
resolutions  "  hostile  to  public  interest ;  men  were  supposed  to 
go  into  the  banking  business  for  selfish  interests  alone,  thus 
supplanting  the  government  which  had  a  heart  and  sympathy 
for  humanity ;  the  banks  were  said  to  defy  the  law  by  loaning 
money  to  Western  farmers  on  mortgages,  and  also  in  exacting 
extortionate  rates  of  interest.  The  banking  interest  was  typi- 
fied as  the  supreme  leader  in  the  active  opposition  to  an 
expanding  monetary  supply.  The  banks  were  constantly 
made  to  hear  about  their  earlier  hostility  to  the  greenback 
financiering  of  the  Civil  War ;  attention  was  directed  to  their 
attempt  to  retire  the  greenback  circulation,  and  to  their 
antagonism  to  the  Bland  Act  by  refusing  to  accept  silver  dol- 
lars. They  were  charged  with  trying  to  create  .a  panic  in 
1 88 1  by  withdrawing  J  19,000,000  of  currency  in  order  to 
frighten  Congress  which  passed  a  bill,  vetoed  by  the  president, 
to  make  the  conditions  of  note  issue  less  profitable ;  and  also 
with  working  in  the  same  year  to  prevent  the  refunding  of  the 
debt,  then  maturing,  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest. 

175.    Decline  in  Bank  Circulation. 

The  conimej:cial.  reasons  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
bank-note  issues,  are  not  far  to  seek ;  the  gpvernmeutin  pay- 
ing off  its  debt  limited  the  supply  of  bonds  which  could  be 
bought  by  the  banks,  and  at   the   same  time  there  w< 
increasing  demand  for  government  securities  by  in<fi 
tnisteeSy  and  financial  corporations   for  investment. 
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way  the  bonils  advanced  to  so  high  a  premium  that  it  was 
unprofiuble  for  the  banks  to  retaia  thera  even  with  the  acconh 
panying  privilege  of  circulation.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  chart.  The  steady  shrinkage  of  circulation 
which  took  place,  beginning  with  the  year  1880,  is  seen  in 
the  following  table  :  — 


July  I 

Volume  of  national 
bank-notes 

July  1 

18S6 
1887 
1888 
1S89 
1S90 
1891 

Volume  of  national 
bank-notes 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 

l344.5"5.»'^> 
355.04«.'»o 
358,742,0.0 

35^S073.«« 
339t49'HW> 
318,576,000 

>3««.699»«» 
27^,217,000 

252,368,000 

211,378.000 

i85,Q7o/>iX> 

»<i7i9a7,<»o 

Repeated  but  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  in  behalf  of  ihc 
banks  to  secure  laws  less  onerous  to  circulation.  Among  ihe 
measures  proposed  was  an  increase  of  notes  to  the  face  value 
of  the  bonds  (lej)osited,  the  plan  finally  adopted  in  1900,  or  to 
90  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  of  the  bonds  as  measured  by 
their  average  market  value  for  the  six  months  previous ;  the 
acceptance  of  bonds  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  ;  repeal  of  the  tax  on  circulation  ;  fund- 
ing of  the  high-rate  bonds  into  a  new  issue  bearing  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  and  running  for  a  longer  period  of  time  ;  sub- 
stitution of  some  other  security,  as  State,  county,  or  municipal 
bonds  for  United  States  bonds  as  a  basis  for  circulation ;  per- 
mission to  banks  to  issue  circulation  upon  their  general  credit, 
without  the  deposit  of  specific  securities  but  protected  by  a 
general  safety  fund,  as  in  the  old  New  York  system.  The 
j)ro[)osition  which  found  general  approval  among  those  friendly 
to  the  banking  interest  was  to  refund  the  public  indebtedness 
into  a  long  low- rate  bond.  This  was  recommended  by  the 
comptroller  of  the  currency  in  1882  and  1S83,  and  bills  to 
that  efTcct  were  advocated  in  Congress ;  the  defect  in  the  plan 
was  the  postponement  of  the  payment  of  the  debt.  Sugges- 
tions were  made  that  the  national  banking  system  be  continued 
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without  the  feature  of  note  circulation,  since  the  advantage  of 
federal  banks  of  deposit  and  discount  was  well  worth  retaining. 
So  strong  and  persistent,  however,  was  the  opposition  to  any 
favors  whatever  to  banks  that  no  remedial  legislation  was 
obtained,  and  the  banks  were  obliged  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  laws  antiquated  and  out  of  relation  to  the  marvellous 
commercial  and  industrial  expansion  of  the  country. 
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,  SURPLUS  REVENUE  AND  TAXATION,  iSSo-iSgot 

176.    Ref«rBooa». 
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177,  Surplus  Reveaue. 
I  t$8i  there  was  a  large  balance  of  treasury  receipts  over 
ituies,  and  a  prospect  of  similar  good  fortune  in  the 
'The  secretary  of  the  treasury  with  some  humor 
Krved  that  times  had  changed  since  the  law  of  17S9  estab* 
ling  the  treasury  department,  which  made  it  the  duty  of 
I  secretary  to  prepare  plans  for  the  improveinent  of  the 
Muc  :  •'  What  now  perplexes  the  secretary  is  not  wherefrom 
Vmay  get  revenue  and  enough  for  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
Ernmcnt,  but  whereby  he  shall  turn  back  into  the  flow  of 
ic  more  than  enough  for  those  needs,  that  has  been 
pra  from  the  people."  \  reduction  in  the  internal  revenue 
Ks,  together  with  a  change  in  trade  conditions  marked  by 
^  panic  of  1S84  and  reflected  in  customs  receipts,  some- 
cul  down  income,  while  more  liberal  expenditures 
by  Congress  put  o/f  for  a  brief  period  the  need  of  decisive 
nction  to  prevent  a  surplus.  In  1886  a  substantial  surplus 
tcapjieared,  and  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
r.tvarable  annual  balances;  as  in  1837,  nearly  half  a  century 
<;.irlicr,  the  problem  of  surplus  ttnanciering  was  too  much  for 
the  statesmanship  of  Congress. 

In  1881  the  Republicans  were  still  in  power  and  the  prop- 
ositions of  Mr.  Folger,  Republican  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
h»rc  special  significance ;  he  recognized  the  evil  of  large 
rrceipLt  and  small  disbursements,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  ;  and  he  deprecated  taking  the  collections 
y>i  the  government  out  of  the  money  markets  in  suras  and 
f  ■late*  which  have  little  or  no  agreement  with  the  natural 
I  ivcmenl  of  money.  He  agreed  that  the  locking  up  of  no 
'<  iitKidcTablc  proportion  of  the  currency  could  not  fail  to 
i-iijarraM  trade.  Apparently  the  only  available  method  of 
~hursing  this  excess  of  assets  was  by  payment  of  the  debt ; 
1  'III  th«  remedy  seemed  unwise  in  view  of  the  ruling  premiunu 
ids  and  ihe  restrictions  regulating  the  r 
t  all  events  the  secretary  thought  thai 
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wished  him  to  make  purchases  of  bonds  at  a  premium,  it  should 
assume  the  responsibility  more  explicitly  by  law. 

Secretary  Folger  also  discussed  the  possibility  of  relief  by 
the  deposit  of  public  moneys  in  national  banks,  but  held  it 
unwise  to  amend  the  laws  so  as  to  release  any  of  the  customs 
receipts  to  the  custody  of  these  institutions,  since  this  revenue 
was  to  a  great  extent  pledged  to  the  payment  of  the  mteiest 
and  principal  of  the  bonds,  and  the  government   ought  pru- 
dently to  take  heed  of  possible  financial  disturbance  and  dis- 
aster.    Only   two   other  means  of  disposing  of    the   surplus 
occurred  to  the  secretary :  one  was  to  parcel  out  the  surplus 
among  the  several  States  of  the  Union ;  the  other  to  complete 
the  terms  of  the  distribution  act  of  1836  by  pa3ring  to  the 
States  the  amounts  due  in  the  fourth  instalment;   neither  of 
these  propositions  received  any  countenance.     In  his  opinion 
the  only  radical  cure  was  in  the  reduction  of  taxation  ;  there 
should  be  a  repeal  of  all  the  internal  duties  except  those  on 
spirits,  fermented  liquors,  tobacco,  and  bank  circulation,  and  a 
gt-neral  reduction  of  customs  duties  on  nearly  all  articles  in 
the    tariff.     This   recommendation  was   responded    to   by  the 
half-hearted  revision  of  1S83. 

\\'hen  the  surplus  a^ain  became  embarrassing  in    t886  the 
Democrats  were  in  power.     The  premium  on  the  bonds  was 
higher  than   ever,  and  Secretary  Manning  emphatically  con- 
demned any  policy  which  would  give  the  proceeds  of  taxation 
to  l)on(]hohlers  in  premiums  by  anticipated  purchases,  nor  did 
he  expect  Congress  to  throw  upon  him  such  a  thriftless  task. 
Me    also    frowned    upon    relief    through   extravagant    appro- 
priations,  or  by  the  accumulation  of  a  treasury  hoard.      His 
j)Ositive  recommendations  were  reduction  of  taxation  and  re- 
tirement of  the  greenbacks  ;  that  is,  of  the  unfunded  debt  of 
is 3 4 6,000,000.     These  views  were  emphatically  endorsed  by 
President  Cleveland,  but  did  not  receive  the  undivided  sup- 
port of  the  Democratic  party  and  thus  came  to  nothing.     In 
iSSS  the  Democratic  platform  simply  called  for  tariff  revision 
and  the  reduction  of  extravagant  taxation.     The  Republicans 
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in  their  platform  of  that  year  "  would  effect  all  needed  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  revenue  by  repealing  the  taxes  on  tobacco, 
which  are  an  annoyance  and  burden  to  agriculture,  and  the 
tax  upon  spirits  used  in  the  arts  and  for  mechanical  purposes, 
and  by  such  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  as  will  tend  to  check 
imports  of  such  articles  as  are  produced  by  our  people." 
According  to  this  program,  if  further  relief  were  needed,  the 
entire  repeal  of  all  internal  revenue  taxes  was  preferable  to  the 
surrender  of  any  part  of  the  protective  system. 

Having  briefly  sketched  the  general  background,  the  follow- 
ing phases  of  the  whole  problem  of  surplus  revenue  which 
excited  public  attention  in  the  decade  1 880-1 890  may  now 
be  considered  in  detail:  (i)  deposits  of  public  moneys  in 
banks;  (2)  reduction  of  taxes  ;  (3)  increased  appropriations; 
(4)  purchase  of  bonds  and  debt  reduction. 

178.    Deposit  of  Funds  in  National  Banks. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  original  national  bank  act  of  1863, 
so  modified  the  independent  treasury  act,  as  to  permit  national 
banks,  when  designated  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  be 
depositories  of  certain  public  moneys  upon  pledging  with  the 
treasury  a  security  in  United  States  bonds.  The  total  gov- 
ernment balances  in  banks  varied  as  receipts  fluctuated,  and 
as  the  several  secretaries  pursued  different  policies.  In  Cleve- 
land's administration  from  1885  to  1889,  the  deposits  were 
increased  as  a  means  of  relief,  so  as  to  make  the  surplus 
revenues  commercially  available;  and  in  1888  they  reached 
$6 1,000,000.  Cleveland  did  not  consider  this  an  ideal  method 
of  disposing  of  government  funds,  and  submitted  to  it  only  as 
a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  an  urgent  necessity.  Critics 
taunted  the  treasury  department  with  virtual  partnership  with 
the  banks.  Mr.  Windom,  who  became  secretary  of  the 
treasury  in  1889,  representing  a  Republican  administration, 
changed  this  policy,  and  announced  that  he  should  redu<^'  * 
deposits  as  rapidly  as  possible  'Meaving  only  such  a 

a; 
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as  are  necessary  for  the  business  transactions  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  national  bank  depositories  have  been,  and  are, 
useful  auxiliaries  to  the  sub- treasury  system,  but  the  deposit 
of  public  funds  therewith  to  an  amount  largely  in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  the  public  service  is  wholly  unjustifiable.  Such 
a  policy  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  August  6,  1846, 
which  contemplates  a  sub-treasury  independent  of  the  banks," 
Among  his  objections  were :  a  temptation  to  favoritism ;  the 
dependence  of  the  treasury  upon  the  banks  on  account  of 
the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  withdrawing  the  deposits ;  the 
injustice  of  granting  to  banks  the  free  use  of  money,  and  at 
the  same  time  paying  to  those  parties  interest  on  their  bonds 
pledged  as  security;  and  finally,  and  most  imi)ortant  of  all, 
interference  with  business  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  with- 
draw the  deposits.  This  indictment  does  not  represent  the 
permanent  attitutle  of  the  Republican  party,  for  in  the  later 
administration  of  President  MeKinley  the  banks  were  again 
intrusted  with  generous  deposits. 

179.    Reduction  of  Internal  Revenue  Duties. 

So  long  as  revenues  were  heaped  uj)  in  the  treasury  beyond 
immetlintc  ner«ls  either  for  current  expenditures  or  for  the 
sinking-fund  re(iuirements,  it  was  natural  that  there  should  be 
a  growing  deuiand  tor  a  reduction  of  taxation.  It  was  urged 
with  strong  effect  that  the  riti/ens  of  that  day  had  already 
paid  their  share  of  the  et)st  of  tlie  war,  and  that  the  remain- 
ing portion  sliouM  Ix?  transfi-rrcd  to  another  generation.  Many 
of  thost^  wlio  under  ordinary  cireumstanres  would  have  gladly 
continued  taxation  in  order  to  effect  a  rapid  extinguishment 
of  the  national  debt,  o])ie(^ted  strenuously  to  its  payment  if  it 
wa^  necessary  to  olTer  i)remiunis  to  tlie  fortunate  holders  of 
government  obligations.  This  reluctance  was  easily  turned 
into  bitter  oi)position  by  those  who  were  openly  hostile  to  the 
national  banking  system  ;  they  were  convinced  that  bond- 
holders and  bank  directors  were  syncmymous  terms,  and  that 
the  banking  and  trust  institutions  which  had  bonds  in  large 
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quantities  were  endeavoring  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  the 
government.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  banking  and 
financial  interests  were  content  that  the  debt  should  remain 
stationary,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  withdrawal  of 
bonds  which  furnish  the  very  basis  of  the  banking  system. 

Reduction  of  taxation  could  be  brought  about  either  by 
changes  in  the  internal  revenue  or  in  the  customs  schedules. 
The  former  appeared  the  more  attractive  field  for  immediate 
action,  inasmuch  as  internal  revenue  taxes  were  popularly 
regarded  as  war  duties,  to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  practicable 
in  times  of  peace,  and  their  modification  would  not  affect 
unfavorably  vested  manufacturing  interests  as  much  as  would 
changes  in  the  tariff.  Extreme  protectionists  wished  the  abo- 
lition of  all  internal  revenue  duties ;  Kelley  argued  with  great 
elaborateness  that  their  maintenance  was  a  wanton  exaction, 
costing  in  its  administration  J5, 000,000  annually  and  requir- 
ing the  services  of  more  than  four  thousand  people ;  that  it 
created  a  lobby  and  bred  political  corruption ;  that  it  pro- 
duced monopolies  and  was  unequal  in  its  incidence.  A  com- 
promise was  effected.  There  was  a  general  agreement  that 
certain  odds  and  ends  of  excise  might  be  sacrificed,  as 
follows :  — 

Friction  matches ^3,272,000 

Patent  medicines,  perfumery,  etc 1,978,000 

Bank  checks 2,318,000 

Rank  deposits 4,008,000 

Savings-bank  deposits 8S,ooo 

Bank  capital 1,138,000 

Savings-bank  capital 1 5,000 

Total $12,817,000 

In  addition  the  national  banks  paid  into  the  treasury  $5,959,- 
ooO|  of  which  $5,521,000  was  on  deposits,  and  the  remainder 
on  capital. 

The  tax  on  bank  checks  was  declared  to  be  irritating  and 
hampering  in  its  nature ;  the  tax  on  matches  was  on  a  botise- 
hold  article  of  hourly  and  necessary  consumption  by  aV 
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the  tax  oil  savings-bank  deposits  was  a  tax  on  thrifi  ; 
on  patent  medicines  and  perfumeries  was  vexatious  1 
levied  on  innumerable  articles ;  and  the  taxes  on  the  caniul 
and  deposits  of  banks  were  not  needed.  The  tax  on  a.itton^ 
bank  circulation  was  regarded  in  a  different  light,  as  a  t.lx  on 
a  franchise  of  profit  to  a  favored  grantee. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1883,  abolished  the  above  taxes  I 
reduced  the  duties  on  tobacco  by  one-half.     The  loss  in  I 
total  revenue  was  not  so  great  as  anticipated,  as  there  wai 
constant  gain  from  the  duties  on  spirits  and  fermented  liqw 
In  1890  a  further  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  was  made  upi 
snuff,  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  and  the  special   licen 
taxes  upon  the  sale  of  tobacco  were  repealed.     The  chanzes 
which  took  place  are  seen  in  the  following  table  in  millions  of 
dollars :  — 
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ISO.    Tariff  Revialon.  ■ 

A  general  reduction  of  customs  duties  was  not  so  easiy" 
effected.  A  revisicyi  of  the  tariff  was  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  the  changed  conditjons  of  trade ;  and  popular  hnot 
greeted  the  suggestion  that  a  commission  be  appointed,  iiiadi 
up  of  leading  representatives  in  manufactures,  agric^jture,  atn 
commerce,  to  frame  a  tari£     The  proposition  was  support 
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alike  by  those  who  desired  expert  consideration,  and  by  those 
who  welcomed  any  delay  in  legislation.  A  commission  was 
consequently  authorized  by  Congress  in  1882;  the  me^Jiod 
was  ne^v  in  this  country,  and  indeed  unexampled  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  principles  of  a  tariff  bill.  The  commission 
appointed  by  President  Arthur  as  a  whole  represented  high 
protectionist  views ;  but  the  members  recognized  in  their 
report  "  that  a  substantial  reducrion  of  tariff  duties  was  Re- 
manded, not  by  a  mere  indiscriminate  popular  clamor,  but  b^. 
the  best  conservative  opinjpn  of  the  country,  including  that 
which  has  in  former  times  been  most  strenuous  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  national  industrial  defences."  In  spite  of  any 
temporary  inconvenience  a  reduction  was  regarded  by  the 
commission  as  conducive  to  prosperity.  The  average  reduc- 
tion recommended  was  from  20  to  25  per  cent. ;  it  applied 
to  commodities  of  necessary  gene|;jl  consumption,  to  sugar 
and  molasses,  rather  than  to  luxuries,  and  to  raw  rather  than 
to  manufactured  materials. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission  were  eventually 
treated  by  Congress  with  disapproval  if  not  with  contempt, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  with  expert  findings  in  a  democratic 
state.  The  more  radical  protectionists  secured  modifications 
along  lines  of  high  and  even  increased  protection.  The 
act  of  1883  was  the  most  important  revision  of  the  tariff 
since  the  Civil  War :  its  many  details  and  the  lack  of  any 
harmonious  principle  governing  its  rates  make  it  hard  to  sum- 
marize its  provisions  within  narrow  limits.  The  duties  were 
raised  on  certain  classes  of  woollen  goods,  especially  on  dress 
goods,  and  the  finer  grades  of  cloths  and  cassimeres  which 
were  then  commonly  imported ;  they  were  also  raised  on 
cotton  hosiery,  embroideries,  trimmings,  laces,  and  insertions, 
constituting  about  two-thirds  of  the  cottons  imported ;  they 
were  raised  on  iron  ore  and  certain  manufactures  of  steel. 
The  duties  were  reduced  on  the  finer  grades  of  wool,  on  the 
cheaper  grades  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  on  steel  rails, 
copper,  marble,  nickel,  and  barley.    **  As  a  rule/' 
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to  Taussig,  "  duties  were  advanced  on  protected  articles  of 
which  imj)ort:itions  continued  in  considerable  volume.  The 
advance  was  by  no  means  universal,  being  affected,  as  oar 
tariff  legislation  so  often  has  been,  by  the  haphazard  manner 
in  which  the  details  of  the  measure  were  finally  settled.  But 
it  was  made  in  so  large  a  number  of  important  cases  as  to 
|give  the  act  a  distincJLive  protectionist  flavor." 

The  act  did  not  receive  general  commendation  even  from 
protectionist  supporters  of  the  Republican  party.  Secretary 
Folger  in  1883  referred  to  it  slightingly  and  suggested  the 
need  of  further  reduction  of  taxes.  John  Sherman  is  out- 
spoken in  his  criticism  of  the  act  of  1S83,  and  the  comment 
he  makes  in  describing  the  forces  at  work  in  the  passage  of 
the  measure  may  well  ser\'e  as  typical  of  conditions  too  often 
attending  tariff  legislation. 

**  When  the  bill  was  re[)()rted  to  the  Senate  it  was  met  with 
two  kinds  of  opposition,  —  one,  the  blind  party  opposition  of 
free-traders,  the  other,  tlie  conflict  of  selfish  and  local  inter- 
ests, mainly  on  the  j)art  of  manufacturers,  who  regarded  all 
articles  which  they  purchased  as  raw  material,  on  which  they 
wished  the  lowest  i)ossible  rate  of  duty  or  none  at  all,  and 
their  work  as  the  finished  article,  on  which  they  wished  the 
highest  rate  of  duty.  .  .  .  The  Democratic  Senators  with  a 
few  excei)lions  voted  steadily  and  blindly  for  any  reduction  of 
duty  proposed,  but  they  alone  could  not  carry  their  amend- 
ments, and  only  did  so  when  reinfi^rced  by  Republican  Sen- 
ators, who,  influenced  by  local  interests,  could  reduce  any  duty 
at  their  pleasure.  In  this  way,  often  by  a  majority  of  one, 
amendments  were  adopter  1  that  destroyed  the  harmony  of  the 
bill.  .  .  .  This  local  and  selfish  appeal  was  the  great  defect  of 
the  bill."  ^  Senator  Sherman  always  regretted  that  he  did  not 
defeat  the  bill,  by  voting  with  the  Democrats  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report,  for  it  barely  passed  32  to  30.  It 
was  only  because  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  a  reduction 
of  internal  revenue  taxes  included  in  the  same  bill  that  he  felt 

1  RecoIlcctioHi^  vol.  ii.  p.  851. 
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justified  in  supporting  the  measure  on  its  final  passage.  The 
complaint  of  selfishness  and  illogical  vote  is  interesting  as 
coming  from  a  Senator  who  knew  something  about  local 
considerations.  Defeated  in  his  endeavors  to  protect  wool  at 
a  high  level  in  the  interest  of  his  Ohio  constituents,  Sherman 
was  himself  willing  to  seek  revenge  by  sacrificing  compensatory 
duties  on  worsteds,  and  thus  by  his  own  action  co-operate  to 
mar  the  harmony  of  the  bill. 

181.    nnsuocessful  Democratic  Tariff  Measures. 

The  tariff  of  1883  did  not  settle  the  problem  of  taxation: 
if  it  was  in  order  for  Secreta'ry  Folger  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  another  early  revision,  the  Democratic  party,  traditionally 
opposed  to  protection,  was  sure  to  continue  the  agitation  for 
lower  duties.  During  the  next  five  years  the  Democrats  were 
strong  enough  to  secure  the  consideration  of  two  general  tariff 
bills,  but  failed  to  enact  new  legislation.  The  "Morrison 
horizontal"  bill  of  1884  proposed  an  average  reduction  of 
20  per  cent,  in  import  duties,  with  important  additions  to  the 
free  list.  The  principle  of  the  bill  never  gained  a  warm 
support;  it  was  not  a  scientific  method  of  constructing  a 
tariff,  and  its  uniform  levelling  might  cause  unexpected  injury 
and  introduce  new  inequalities  as  troublesome  as  those  already 
said  to  exist.  Within  the  Democratic  party  a  protectionist 
wing,  led  by  Randall  of  Pennsylvania,  harassed  the  tariff 
reformers,  and  ultimately,  by  voting  with  the  Republicans, 
defeated  the  measure ;  of  the  151  negative  votes  in  the  House 
on  the  Morrison  bill  41  were  Democratic. 

In  1885  a  Democratic  administration  was  inaugurated  and 
both  the  president  and  Secretary  Manning  advocated  a  radical 
overhauling  of  the  tariff.  The  administration's  repeated  and 
vigorous  demands  tended  to  unite  the  Democratic  party  on 
this  question  and  to  eliminate  those  not  willing  to  yield  in- 
■dividoal  interests  to  party  conviction.  In  December,  1887, 
President  Cleveland  startled  not  only  the  country  bot  ^ 
by  confining  his  entire  message  to  the  existing  P 
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need  of  tax  reform.  He  spoke  decisively,  if  not  over  passion- 
ately, of  the  diffusiveness  of  the  tariff  system  ;  the  uselessnesi 
of  many  of  the  duties,  and  the  trifling  service  of  others,  and 
referred  to  the  tariff  as  illogical  and  inequitable.  "  Our  prog- 
ress towards  a  wise  conclusion  will  not  be  improved  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  theories  of  protection  or  free  trade.  It  is  a 
cofiiUtion  which  confronts  us,  not  a  theory."  With  special 
stress  he  advocated  free  raw  materials.  The  critics  of  the 
president  held  the  message  to  be  not  a  plea  for  reforming  a 
defective  tariff,  or  for  loi)ping  off  excrescences  or  incongruities, 
but  a  free-trade  document  designed  to  destroy  the  protective 
system.  The  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  prepared  a 
new  and  strong  i)rotectionist  tariff  measure  as  a  counter- 
challenge.  Under  severe  pressure  the  Democratic  House 
j)asscd  the  Mills  bill  with  only  four  dissenting  votes  in  the 
jxiity. 

The  Republican  taunt  that  the  Democrats  were  not  sincere 
in  their  arraignment  ijf  the  tariff  had  some  ground  ;  the  Dem- 
ocrats had  been   in  control  of  the   House  of  Representatives 
from  1875  to  1S81  and  from  1S83  to  1 888,  and  yet  had  never 
ni;reo(l  on  well-defined  opinions  in  regard  to  import  duties. 
After  the  Civil  War  the  platforms  of  the  Democratic  party 
1  icked   clear  and    positis'c   convictions  as    to  a  tariff  policy. 
In  1868  the  jjarty  demanded  a  tariff  for  revenue  which  would 
afford    incidental    protection    to    domestic  manufactures;     in 
1876  and  1880,  that  custom-house  taxation  shall  be  only  for 
revenue  ;  in   1 884,  that  any  change  of  law  must  at  every  step 
he  regardful  of  the  labor  and  capital  involved  in  industries; 
and  in  1888  they  repeated  the  same  proposition.     The  Dem- 
ocratic party  during  this  period  seemed  concerned  with  the 
details  of  schedules  rather  than  with  fundamental  principles, 
and     consefjuently    the    issue    did    not    arouse   any    popular 
enthusiasm  in  political  cami)aigns.     Kven  the  reform  message 
of  Cleveland  was  delayed  until  the  latter  part  of  his  term,  and 
the  continued  clashing  within  the  Democratic  party  was  well 
illustrated  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Cleveland  administration. 
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After  the  Mills  bill  was  brought  forward  Randall  proposed  a 
protectionist  tariff  bill  for  the  reduction  of  revenue  by 
$95,000,000,  of  which  $75,000,000  would  come  from  cuts  in 
the  internal  revenue  ;  and  later  with  the  aid  of  more  than  a 
score  of  Democrats  he  secured  the  reference  of  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  all  taxes  on  tobacco  to  the  committee  of  appropria- 
tions, of  which  he  was  chairman,  thus  turning  it  away  from  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  to  which  it  more  properly 
belonged. 

The  Republican  party  was  now  united.  From  the  first,  it 
had  on  the  whole  legislated  consistently  in  favor  of  protection 
to  domestic  industries,  although  only  gradually  did  it  accept 
this  doctrine  as  a  supreme  test  of  party  allegiance.  In  the 
platforms  of  1872,  1876,  and  1880^^ it  cautiously  declared  that 
the  import  duties  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  aid  in  securing 
remunerative  wages  to  labor,  and  to  protect  the  industries, 
prosperity,  and  growth  of  the  whole  country;  in  1884  it 
more  frankly  demanded  that  import  duties  should  not  be 
for  revenue  only,  but  should  afford  security  to  our  diversified 
industries  and  "  protection  "  to  the  rights  and  wages  of  the 
laborer;  in  1888  it  was  more  uncompromisingly  in  favor 
of  the  American  system  of  protection.  It  was  on  this  issue 
that  the  presidential  campaign  of  1888  was  definitely  fought 
out.  The  Republicans  won  the  presidency,  and  in  1889, 
when  the  new  House  of  Representatives  was  organized, 
prepared  to  carry  out  their  pledges  in  the  construction  of 
a  new  tariff,  designed  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  revenue 
and  afford  protection. 

The  customs  receipts,  grouped  according  to  some  of  their 
principal  sources,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  There  were 
no  marked  fluctuations  during  this  decade  except  a  slight 
decline  caused  by  the  depression  of  1884. 

The  total  receipts,  1 880-1 890,  from  all  sources  were  as 
foUows :  — 
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182.    Inoteaaed  Expendltnraa. 

cxistrnrc  uf  l^kr^e  Niir|)his  funds  in  the   treasDiy  p.  _ 

many  [iro]i()siliuiiM  fur  imrrcasLMl  cxpenditureiL  2ui 
■  wL-rt  iin.i.ml.ti:illy  tirg.i!  soldy  f()r  selfish  and  paittm 

:.s  Mil  .-.isy  w^y  .<f  ti:mpc.ri/iiig  with  the  revcDue  qwi- 
A  lrw:.r!;if.|  iliai  iiiFiiicy  u-.is  Ivitip;  ik-ad  in  the  treaMrr 
il  it  «v.i-i  ;i  .liiiv  lor  C.n.uros  lt>  |.iU  this  dead  moDn 
.  iil:iiir)ri :  .■vni  ili.riil.iitiMii  hms  ;ifinin  proposed.  Other 
,,  liowivir,  W.-II-  :ii1v.».;l[.cI  in  t,'w<i  faith  in  the  belief 
,■  iv.viTLiiii.-iii,  «-iili  liic  I'liLirgca  sense  of  DatiouKiv 
,.-.|  l,v  111.-  rcsiilis  <,r  ilie  Civil  War,  now  had  oppor- 

:>ti.l  I'v.-ii  .Imirs  to  i.rrfrirm  fur  fuller  enjoyment  of  in 
iii;^  lif'-.  Aiuonn  tliL-  meaMires  reijuiring  greater  ex- 
t.--  iv.-K-  sucTi'ssivr  river  nml  harbor  bills.  Although 
Mi|ii<.vein<TUs  <iiil  not  reciive  all  that  was  asked  for, 
1,  |.iovi.i<iii  was  uiiirK-  in  (iLmparison  with  previotti 
ii.iiiMns.  1(1  I-S.S2  I'rL'siik'nt  Arthur  vetoed  a  river  and 
l.ill  :iiiiJ,i.ri/in^  111.'  cxin'miiiurc  of  §18,743,875,  on  the 

iliii  ilir'  .iin-iunl  <alli-<i  fur  was  extravagant  and  bc- 
>[.l.i..|iii,iliiiris  wen-  Tn.iiie  for  ]>iirposes  not  for  tfac 
n  (|.|i'iii:c  or  ;i<-iRTal  welfare  and  which  did  not  pro- 
[iinnii-rrc  liriivci-ii  tin:  SlatL's ;  and  this  attitude  for  a 
■riuil  liclil  :q.|ini|iri.itiuns  in  check.  Kxpenditures  by 
ir   livers  and   hjilxirs  were  as  fullows  in   millions  of 
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EXPBNDITURBS  FOR  RiVBRS   AND   HaRBORS 

1880 

8.0 

1886 

41 

1881 

8.S 

1887 

7.8 

1881 

11.4 

1888 

7.0 

1883 

13.6 

1889 

II. 2 

1884 

8.2 

1890 

11.7 

1885 

10.5 

The  defence  of  the  sea-coast  was  also  pressed  on  the  ground 
that  existing  guns,  forts,  and  ships  were  worthless.  While  the 
United  States,  wearied  with  war,  had  devoted  its  energies  to 
uUernal  transportation  and  to  the  payment  of  the  war  debt, 
other  nations  had  been  experimenting  with  coast  defences, 
projectiles,  explosives,  armies,  and  new  types  of  vessels.  Large 
sums  were  claimed  for  the  restoration  of  the  merchant  marine 
by  bounties  and  subsidies,  and  for  the  construction  of  govern- 
ment public  buildings  to  take  the  place  of  those  rented. 
Further  relief  was  asked  for  the  veterans  of  the  Union  army, 
and  a  pension  bill  was  pushed,  granting  pensions  to  sol- 
diers and  sailors  who  had  served  in  the  Civil  War,  if  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  support  themselves ;  although  vetoed  by 
Cleveland  in  1887,  i'  attracted  a  large  and  popular  support. 
Through  several  sessions  of  Congress  debates  were  devoted  to 
more  rapid  surveys  of  public  lands,  irrigation  of  the  Western 
deserts,  the  construction  of  the  Nicaraguan  canal,  and  the 
so-called  Blair  educational  bill  providing  for  the  distribution 
of  large  funds  to  the  several  States  for  educational  purposes. 
A  bill  was  also  passed  in  1889,  but  vetoed  by  Cleveland, 
providing  for  the  repayment  of  the  direct  tax  collected  under 
the  act  of  1861.  This  alone  would  have  relieved  the  treasury 
of  at  least  |i 5,000,000,  or  if  the  percentage  allowed  for  col- 
lecting the  tax  be  included,  of  over  117,000,000. 

The  political  philosophy  which  inspired  these  generous 
plans  is  well  summed  up  in  an  appeal  made  by  Senator  Dolph 
of  Oregon  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  1887:  ''In  short, 
if  we  were  to  take  our  hands  off  the  increasing  f** 
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the  treasury,  and  stop  bemoaning  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
:ind  trying  Co  make  the  peo])lc  dissatisfied  with  the  alleged 
biirilen  of  taxation  which  they  do  not  feel;  and  devote  our 
energies  to  the  development  of  tlie  great  resources  which  the 
Ahnighty  has  i)laccd  in  our  hands,  to  increasing  the  products 
of  our  manufactories,  of  our  shops,  of  our  mines,  and  of  our 
forests ;  and  to  cheapen  transportation  by  the  improvement 
of  our  rivers  and  harbors  and  restoring  our  foreign  commerce, 
we  would  act  more  wisely  than  we  do." 

Only  a  few  of  the  projects  just  outlined  secured  final  ap- 
proval in  Congress.  The 'most  notable  increase  in  expendi- 
ture was  for  pensions;  before  iSSo,  the  largest  expenditure 
for  this  purpose  in  any  one  year  had  been  but  £35,000,000, 
—  after  that  it  was  never  less  than  $50,000,000  ;  and  in 
1SS6  tlie  beginning  of  a  steady  ujiward  climb  was  made, 
reaching  .^io6,9;/),.Si3  in  1S90  and  •^i59»357,55S  in  1893. 
Some  sligiu  increase  was  made  for  the  navy,  beginning  in 
1S.S9,  but  the  more  liberal  expenditures  for  this  branch  of 
the  public  service  did  not  swell  the  budget  until  the  next 
deratle. 

The  total  expenditures  by  years,  1 880-1 890,  were  as 
follows  :  — 
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••64^47.000 


The  principal  items  included  under  "Miscellaneous"  are 
tabulated  in  a  table  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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A  comparison  of  receipts  and  expeaditurea,  with  the  sur- 
pluses annually  accruing,  is  shown  as  follows  in  millions  of 

dollars :  — 
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183.    Treuni7  Pnrohaaa  of  Bonds. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  funding  act  of  1S70  tied 
up  a  large  portion  of  the  public  indebtedness  in  a  4  per 
cent,  thirty-year  bond.  Owing  to  the  financial  disturbances 
occasioned  by  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  the  panic  of  1873, 
the  placing  of  these  bonds  was  not  effected  until  1877,  which 
made  the  new  issue  irredeemable  before  1907,  save  through 
purchase  in  the  open  market.  The  4^  per  cent,  fifteen-year 
bonds  issued  in  1876,  were  not  redeemable  until  1891.  When 
the  surplus  appeared  in  1882  there  was  no  immediate  embar- 
rassment, as  over  1400,000,000  of  3  per  cent,  and  3J4  per 
cent,  bonds,  temporarily  issued  in  exchange  for  the  5  per 
cent,  bonds  which  came  due  in  1881,  were  redeemable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  government ;  three  successive  surpluses  of  equal 
amounts  would  cancel  the  outstanding  debt.  In  1886  this 
opportunity  for  relief  was  exhausted  ;  practically  all  the  bonds 
subject  to  redemption  at  the  option  of  the  government  had 
been  cancelled,  and  Secretary  Fairchild  in  1887  questioned 
whether  he  had  power  under  the  law  to  buy  bond' 
the  tinUi^fiuid  lequirements.     The  dispute  m 
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clause  in  an  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  18S1,  empoveiing 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  apply  the  surplus  money  in  lix 
treasury  to  the  purchase  and  cancellation  of  bonds  ;  the  admin- 
istralion  conslrueil  this  as  a  power  which  lapsed  with  this 
particular  appropriation  bill,  and  it  placed  the  responsihili^ 
upon  the  legislative  branch  by  asking  for  definite  authocitjr. 
This  was  not  granted,  and  the  secretary  ai  first  refused  to 
purchase  bonds  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  sinkioj 
fund  i  and  to  buy  even  this  latter  amount  involved  difficulty. 
At  best  the  purchase  of  bonds  depended  upon  the  frame  of 
mind  of  bondholders ;  and  every  proposition  lo  purchase 
appreciated  the  price  of  securities,  while  the  subsequent  hig- 
gling over  terms  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
government  kept  alive  the  commercial  suspense  as  to  whelhei 
the  money  market  at  a  given  time  would  be  relieved.  A 
striking  instance  of  tliis  bargaining  look  place  in  the  sumrrer 
of  1887,  when  the  secretary  called  for  offers;  4J4  per  ceoL 
bonds  ran  up  from  109  to  1 1 1,  and  most  of  the  tenders  were 
above  110.  The  next  week  bondholders  recognized  the  stand 
taken  by  the  treasury,  and  lowered  their  demands  to  1 10,  but 
no  acceptances  were  made  higher  than  log^.  This  firm- 
ness again  led  to  offers  varying  from  io6}4   to  109. 

The  cost  of  redemption  of  public  indebtedness  is  seen 
in  the  following  table  giving  the  prices  of  the  two  principal 
issues  of  bonds  during  the  period  1880-1890  (fractions  dis- 
carded) :  — 
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In  1888  the  secretary  stated  that  many  offerings  of  bonds 
had  been  declined  because  the  price  was  thought  to  be  too 
high,  but  finally  almost  all  the  bonds  offered  were  bought  at 
some  price.  In  that  year  {$94,000,000  of  bonds  were  secured 
at  a  cost  of  $112,000,000.  The  purchases  continued  through 
1889  and  1890,  the  treasury  changing  its  terms  of  purchase 
as  the  market  warranted.  Although  the  several  secretaries 
of  the  treasury  during  this  era  of  abundant  revenues  preferred 
reduction  of  taxation  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  under  the 
onerous  conditions  imposed,  they  found  consolation  in  reckon- 
ings which  showed  a  final  saving  to  the  people  by  the  stoppage 
of  interest  payment  on  debt  cancelled.  For  example,  Secre- 
tary Windom  in  1890  calculated  that  as  a  result  of  purchase 
and  redemption  of  bonds,  the  reduction  in  the  annual  interest 
charge  amounted  to  nearly  19,000,000,  and  the  total  saving 
of  interest  to  J5 1,576,000.  On  the  other  hand,  as  explained 
by  a  previous  secretary,  Fairchild,  the  people  lost  the  use  in 
business  of  the  money  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  bonds  taken 
from  them,  by  continued  high  taxation ;  so  far  as  this  use  of 
money  in  business  was  more  important  than  its  use  when 
saved  by  the  cancellation  of  bonds,  the  people  lost  by  the 
transaction.  In  all,  the  net  public  indebtedness  was  reduced 
from  11,996,000,000  in  1879  to  1891,000,000  in  1890,  —  a 
debt  extinguishment  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  any 
nation.  For  the  treasury  it  meant  a  reduction  of  interest  on 
the  debt  from  1105,000,000  in  1879  ^^  $36,000,000  in  1890. 

184.    The  PubUo  Debt,  1880-1890. 

The  annual  changes  in  the  character  of  the  debt  are  shown 
in  detail  in  the  table  on  the  following  page.  The  old  war 
loans  disappeared  and  the  5  per  cent,  loan  created  under  the 
funding  act  of  1870,  which  fell  due  in  1881  and  continued 
on  indefinite  terms  for  a  few  years  at  3^  and  9 
cent  interest^  was  extinguished  in  1887.  With  the 
doction  .of  certificate  forms  of  money,  as  of  gold  certified 
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1863,  currency  certificates  in  1872,  and  silver  certificates  in 
1878,  the  public  debt  tables  become  misleading  unless  care- 
fully analyzed.  Against  certificates  the  treasury  carries  corre- 
spondingly large  amounts  of  cash ;  and  the  true  liabilities  of 
the  treasury  are  determined  by  subtracting  from  the  total 
indebtedness  the  item  "  cash  in  the  treasury,"  which  includes 
the  gold,  silver,  or  United  States  notes  held  in  pledge  for  the 
certificates. 
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186.    Silver  Act  of  1890. 

In  1 890  the  subject  of  silver  coinage  came  up  in  an  unex- 
pected form,  and  for  eight  years  was  the  most  serious  financial 
and  political  problem.     No  special  prominence  had  been  given 
to  this  question  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  z888.     Mr. 
Windom,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  however,  in  his  first  repoity 
December,  1889,  surprised  the  country  with  a  novel  plan  for 
the  utilization  of  silver  ;  even  the  president  declared  that  he 
had  "been  able  to  give  only  a  hasty  examination  to  the  plan 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  so  recently  formulated." 
Windom  had  formerly  served  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  for 
a  few  months  under  Garfield  and  afterward  as  senator  from 
Minnesota  ;  he  was  generally  recognized  as  a  shrewd  politician 
fLmiiliar  with  the  temper  of  the  West  on  the  currency  question. 
Six  Northwestern  States  had  recently  been  created,  and  as  the 
silver  sentiment  was  very  strong  in  these  new  communities 
the  advocates  of  free  coinage  of  silver  gained  a  dispropor- 
tionate strength  in  the  Senate ;  and,  though  the  senators  from 
these  Statt:s  were   Re])ublican  on  leading  party  issues,  they 
were  willing  to  hold  up  general  legislation  in  order  to  secure  a 
currency  to  their  minds ;  it  was  even  understood  that  no  tariff 
l.)ill  could  be  passed  without  concessions  to  the  silver  party. 

Windom's  detailed  discussion  of  the  silver  question  is  a 
useful  compendium  of  tlie  arguments  for  silver  coinage  ad- 
vanced by  various  classes  of  bimctallists.  The  solutions  pro- 
posed are  summarized  as  follows: 

I.  .\  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  fixed  by  international 
agreement ;  the  mints  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  to 
be  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals. 
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2.  Continuance  of  the  policy  of  the  Bland  Act  of  1878. 

3.  Increase  of  the  purchases  and  coinage  of  silver  to  the 
maximum  of  ^4,000, 000  per  month  authorized  by  that  lav. 

4.  Free  coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars. 

5.  Coinage  of  silver  dollars  containing  a  dollar's  north  of 
bullion. 

6.  Issue  of  certificates  to  depositors  of  silver  bullion  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  per  412  J^  grains  of  standard  silver. 

All  of  these  propositions  were  dismissed  by  Windom  either 
as  impracticable,  inadvisable,  or  inferior  in  weight  to  his  own 
plan.  In  brief,  he  recommended  the  issue  of  treasury  notes 
against  the  deposit  of  silver  bullion,  at  the  market  price  of  the 
silver  when  deposited ;  the  notes  to  be  redeemable  in  either 
gold  or  in  silver  at  the  current  market  rate  at  the  time  of 
payment.  As  this  plan  was  not  accepted,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  discuss  it  further.  The  bill  which  finally  passed,  July  14, 
1890,  authorised  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  purchase 
4,500^90^  ponces  of  silver  bullion  each  mon!B  and  to  issue 
in  paympnt  therpnf  treasury  notes  of  full  legal  tender.  The 
essential  differences  between  this  act  and  that  of  187?  were  : 
increase  in  the  monthly  purchase  of  silver ;  treasury  notes  to 
be  full  instead  of  partial  legal  tender,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
silver  certificates ;  redemption  of  treasury  notes  either  in  ^old 
nriilMfT  iiiiii  ii  ilif  iiitiiili"n  <^f  ^h<i  "'•'■'•ptary-  After  July 
I,  1891,  standard  silver  dollars  were  to  be  coined  only  when 
necessary  for  the  redemption  of  the  notjs.  ~ 

On  the,  whole,  the  measure  provided  for  the  purchase  of 
all  the  American  product  of  silver,  but  did  no^admit  unlim- 
ited CQJaage.     In  order  to  reassure  those  who  feared  that  such  i 
large  purchases  would  result  in  depreciation  of  the  standard,  1 
thg  art  dppUrpd  that  i^  wa-i  \\^e-  i-sti'bliihf  H  pplJry  nf  thf  TTnltf;H   I 
States  to  maint-iin  the  twn  mftaiji  pn  a  parity  with  each  Other.  I 
This  was  afterwards  interpreted  by  the  treasury  as  "a  virtual/ 
promise  that  the  notes  shall  always  be  redeemed  in  gold  or  its/ 
ezxct  equtvaleoL"     Although  an  increase  of  silver  pi 
is  qqnntftljr  required  by  (be  Sherman  Act  as  ccnnpl 
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the  Bland  Act,  thii  would  not  neceMuily  lolkiv ;  fiir  I7  tbe 
act  of  1890  the  annual  additions  to  the  cnnencjr  wndd  ffam 
less  if  the  price  of  silver  fell,  while  bf  the  Blaad  Act  tht 
annual  additions  grew  larger  as  the  price  of  nlrer  fdL  Fat 
substituting  the  measurement,  of  puiChases^  oont^  miead 
of  by  dollan,  Senator  Sherman  hu  the  dedk,  an^its  impof- 
tance  becomes  obvious  in  view  of  the  tubaeqaent  fitU  in  the 
value  of  silver. 

y  187.    HoKlnley  Tailff  of  ma 

/  Closely  following  the  silver- purchasing  law  was  the  en■c^ 
meat  of  a  new  tariff  October  i,  1890,  in  order  to  fnUQ  tic 
election:  promises  of  the  Republican  party  in  1888.  Thi 
Senate  bill  of  1888  was  broi^ht  forward  and  served  as  the 
basis  of  the  measure  which  was  reported.  As  Hr.  McKinley 
of  Ohio  was  chairman  of  the  House  committee  on  ways  and 
means,  the  act  according  to  custom  is  popularly  known  bj 
his  name.  The  title  of  the  long  and  detailed  act  reads:  "An 
act  to  reduce  the  revenue  anil  equalize  duties  on  imports,  and 
for  other  purposes."  'l"he  justification  of  any  such  character- 
ization lay  ill  the  repeal  of  the  raw  sugar  duties ;  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties  on  steel  rails,  iron,  and  steel  plates,  and  on 
structural  iron  and  steel  j  and  in  an  increase  of  the  free  list 
embracing  a  nuuiber  of  articles  of  no  great  commercial  impor- 
tance. Throughout  the  debate  the  protectionist  philosofAr 
was  developed  to  a  point  hitherto  unknown  in  tariff  discussion. 
Restrictive  duties  were  no  longer  regarded  as  a  tempoiaiy 
stage  in  the  arduous  journey  toward  industrial  freedom,  but 
a  principle  which  ought  to  be  permanently  adopted.  /  Pro- 
tection was  atlirnicd  iu  increased  duties  upon  wool,  4roollen 
giioiis,  —  particularly  the  finer  grades, — and  dress  goods; 
upon  the  finir  coitons,  lawns,  laces,  and  embroideries ;  upon 
linons,  silk  laccs,  and  plush  goods;  upon  cutlery  and  tin- 
lilatc  ;  and  upon  barley,  hemp,  and  flax./  In  some  cases  the 
duties  wi-rc  practically  prohibitory,  and  so  for  forth  the  revenue 
was  certainly  reduced.    The  miQimnm  principle  was  extended 
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beyond  the  experiment  of  1828 ;  for  cotton  stockings,  velvets, 
and  plushes,  boiler  and  plate  iron,  pen-knives,  shotguns,  and 
pistols,  and  table  cucleiy,  classes  were  established  based  upon 
values ;  and  on  all  goods  of  the  same  class  the  same  specific 
duly  was  laid.  The  administrative  regulations  for  collecting 
the  customs  were  made  more  stringent  by  another  act  in  the 
same  session.  y^ 

Two  new  principles  were  introduced  by  the  McKinley  Act : 
one  was  the  grant  of  a  bounty  of  two  cents  a  pound  for 
fourteen  years  on  the  production  of  sugar  within  the  United 
States;  and  the  other,  the  recognition  of  commercial  reci- 
procity. The  president  was  empowered  to  levy  duties  by 
proclamation  on  sugar,  molasses,  tea,  coffee,  and  hides,  if  he 
considered  that  any  country,  exporting  these  commodities  to 
the  United  States,  imposed  duties  upon  agricultural  or  other 
produce  of  the  United  States,  which  in  view  of  the  free 
admission  of  sugar,  molasses,  tea,  coffee,  and  hides  into  the 
United  States,  he  might  deem  to  be  reciprocally  unjust  and 
unreasonable.  This  policy  was  especially  designed  to  apply 
to  Central  and  Southern  American  countries,  and  was  adopted 
largely  through  Mr.  Blaine's  influence  as  a  part  of  a  wider 
measure  of  Pan-American  commercial  union.  By.this  method 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  was  relieved  from 
submitting  to  the  Senate  special  reciprocity  treaties.  Under 
this  act  commercial  agreements  relating  to  reciprocal  trade 
were  made  with  Brazil,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Spain  (for 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico),  Guatemala,  Salvador,  the  German 
Empire,  Great  Britain  (for  certain  West  Indian  colonies  and 
British  Guiana),  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  An  stria -Hungary. 
During  the  debate  the  reciprocity  provision  was  opjioscd  by 
some  excellent  constitutional  lawyers  within  the  Republican 
party,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  could  not  delegate  its 
taxing  power  to  the  president.  It  is  held,  however,  that  the 
president  did  not  under  this  act  receive  legislative  power,  but 
simply  the  right  to  determine  the  particular  time  when  ce 
a  ihouM  go  into  effect. 
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The  grant  of  a  federal  bounty  also  raised  coDStitutiooil 
objections,  more  particularly  after  the  Democrats  came  back 
into  power  in  1893.  In  1895  the  comptroller  of  the  treasoxj 
refused  to  pay  the  sugar  bounty  levied  while  the  law  was  in 
operation,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  grant  was  unconstito- 
tional,  but  this  contention  was  not  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Again,  when  the  bounty  provision  was  dropped  in  the 
Wilson  Tariff  of  1894,  it  was  held  that  under  the  act  of  1890 
a  contract  had  been  made  with  citizens  who  had  invested  their 
capital  in  the  beet-root  industry,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
would  be  protected  for  fourteen  years ;  this  objection  proved 
of  little  avail,  and  the  sugar-beet  growers  found  themselves  K 
liable  as  other  industries  to  the  uncertainties  of  tariff  legislaticm. 

188.    The  Gold  Reserve  and  its  Decline. 

Thr  enactment  of  these  two  imj>urtant  measures,  the  Sher- 
man Silver-purchasing  Act  and  the  Tariff  Act,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  each  other,  makes  it  lianl  to  analyze  the  financial 
situation ;  nor  can  the  effects  of  either  act  be  traced  to  their 
proper  cause.  The  revemics  declined  more  than  was  antic- 
ipated and  commercial  disturbances  caused  an  increased 
exportation  of  gold  wliich  led  to  the  presentation  of  treasury 
notes  for  redemption  in  gold  :  the  net  assets  of  the  govern- 
ment were  re<luce(l  ;  and  the  ([uality  of  the  assets  was  changed. 
Almost  without  warning  the  condition  of  the  treasury  gold 
reserve  assumed  the  highest  importance,  and  its  ups  and 
downs  were  daily  watched  for  and  discussed  with  feverish 
interest  liv  Innkers  and  mou' yed   interests. 

Ry  the  resumption  art  of  1875  ^^^^  secretary  of  the  treasoiy 
had  authority  to  accumulate  gold  in  order  to  resume  specie 
l)ayments,  but  no  provision  was  made  by  law  for  a  definite  gold 
reserve  of  a  precise  amount.  No  attention  had  been  paid  to 
the  earlier  recommendations  of  Secretary  Sherman  from  1877 
to  i.SSi  that  the  resuminion  fund  be  specifically  defined  and 
set  apart ;  the  so-(Mllcd  rcser\'e  was  simply  the  balance  of  the 
gold  in  the  treasury,  and  not  a  distinct  account.     It  was  not. 
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s  stated,  a  fund  sacredly  pledged  to  redeem  the 
legal  tenders;  in  reality  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  "available 
cash."  Consequently  the  proportion  and  character  of  the 
reserve  depended  only  on  the  practice  of  the  treasury  from 
time  to  time.  Two  considerations  finally  determined  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  what  the  size  of  the  redemption  fund 
ought  to  be :  under  the  resumption  act  no  part  of  the  face 
value  of  the'  bonds  sold  for  redemption  purposes  (amounting 
to  ?9Si500,ooo)  could  be  applied  to  current  appropriations; 
and  Secretary  Sherman  in  his  recommendations  preliminary 
to  resumption  suggested  a  minimum  reserve  of  at  least 
Sioo,ooo,ooo.  An  indirect  recognition  of  a  gold  reserve  is 
found  in  an  act  of  i88a,  providing  for  an  issue  of  gold  cer- 
tificates, which  declared  that  such  issue  should  be  suspended 
whenever  the  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  the  treasury  reserved 
for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  fell  below 
{100,000,000.  Some  held  that  a  separation  of  the  treasury 
moneys  into  two  funds,  one  for  redemption  and  another  for 
current  disbursements,  might  be  made  simply  by  administra- 
tive act  without  the  mandate  of  Congress ;  but  when  Secretary 
Manning  in  Cleveland's  administration  tried  to  make  the 
distinction,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  it,  and  the  question 
slipped  along  without  attracting  much  attention ;  nevertheless, 
by  tradition  public  sentiment  adopted  $100,000,000  as  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  safety  and  danger. 

Later,  when  the  silver  question  became  more  pressing,  it 
was  argued  that  there  was  no  authority  for  making  up  this 
fund  out  of  gold  alone ;  that  the  word  coin  in  the  resumption 
act  included  silver.  Another  line  of  argument  was  that  the 
maintenajice  of  a  reserve  composed  of  gold  alone  had  cost 
the  government  immense  sums  through  holding  for  years 
{100,000,000  of  "dead"  money;  and  it  was  further  urged 
that  the  law  of  1S78  requiring  the  reissue  of  legal-tender 
notes  was  practically  a  suspension  of  the  resumption  act  of 
1875,  as  &r  as  the  redemption  of  the  new  notes  wi 
coned,    lie  legal  status  of  the  reserve  was,  however. 
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concern  as  long  as  the  amount  of  available  gold  in  the  treai- 
ury  was  so  large  that  nobody  apprehended  another  suspension 
of  specie  payments. 

For  fourteen  years,  i87S-i892,on]y  an  insignificant  amount 
of  gold  was  paid  out  by  the  treasury  in  the  redemption  of 
legal-tender  notes ;  the  total  amount  of  gold  in  the  treasuiy 
increased  almost  steadily  and  continuously  from  $140,000,000 
'  on  January  i,  1879,  to  $300,000,000  in  1891.  In  1890  the 
new  issue  of  treasury  notes,  together  with  a  change  in  commer- 
cial conditions,  placed  heavy  burdens  upon  the  reserve,  the 
rapid  diminution  of  which  is  shown  in  the  following  figures:  — 

Date  Net  gold  reserve 

June  30,  1890 $190*232,405 

1S91 ii7/^>7,723 

l>^')2 114.342,367 

i'y)3 95.4ii5.413 

i«94 64.S73,025 
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The  reasons  for  tlic  fall  in  the  gold  reserve  are  too  various 
antl  complicated  to  be  treated  horc  :  the  failure  of  the  gieat 
Kni;lish  bank in^'- house  of  Haring  Druthers  in  1890  brought 
about  a  considerable  withdrawal  of  English  capital  invested 
in  the  Tnitec]  States;  anil  an  unhealthy  and  inflated  industrial 
development  in  this  country  wis  siiniulatcd  by  the  new  tariff. 
To  outward  appearances  tlie  (ountry  was  very  prx>sperous; 
expenditures  were  large,  imports  increased,  and  a  failure  of 
the  (:roi)s  in  iMirope  in  1801  enlarged  our  grain  exports. 
For  a  brief  season  only,  were  the  natural  effects  of  the  Sher- 
man law  dekiyed  ;  Kur(Ji)e  soon  recovered,  American  exports 
fell,  and  in  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1893,  the  balance 
of  trade  against  the  United  States  was  $68,800,000.  The 
tariff  of  1S90  was  followed  by  tlimini^lif^fl  cust'^'^S  ITrfjptfi. 
The  revenue  from  customs  was  as  follows :  — 

1S90 $229,668,000 

iSqi 219,522,000 

iJ^y2 177,452,000 

i^'jj 203,355,000 

1894 131,818,000 
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Fortunately  the  internal  revenue  receipts  maintaioed  their 
customary  level  with  something  to  spare ;  but  increased  ap- 
proprijiiyiis,  due  largely  to  the  passage  of  a  dependent  peu- 
sji^it^ll  in  1890,  cm  deep  into  the  funds  of  the  treasury.     In 

1890  the  surplus  was  J 1 05,344,000 ;  in  1891,^37,239,000; 
in  1892,  ^9,914,000;  in  1893,  $a, 341, 000;  but  in  1894 
appeared  a  deficit  amounting  to  ^69,803,000.  The  treasury 
had  been  weakened  by  the  reluctance  of  Secretary  Windom 
to  deposit  government  funds  in  national  bank  depositories, 
and  by  his  preference  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  purchase  of 
bonds  for  getting  money  back  into  circulation.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  Harrison's  administration,  bonds  were  purchased 
freely,  —  too  generously  in  view  of  the  impending  strain  upon 
the  resources  of  the  treasury. 

Another  element  of  concern  was  due  lo  the  cltaag£jn.the 
kind  oi-maa£^j£ceiveii  by  the  government  in  the  payment  of 
revenue.  Before  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Act  nine-tenths 
or  more  of  the  customs  receipts  at  the  New  York  custom- 
house were  paid  in  gold  and  gold  certificates ;  in  the  summer 
of  1891  the  proportion  of  gold  and  gold  certificates  fell  as 
low  as  12  per  cent.,  and  in  September,  1892,  to  less  than  4 
per  cent.  The  use  of  United  States  notes  and  treasury  notes 
of  1 890  correspondingly  increased.  The  startling  changes 
which  look  place  in  the  quality  of  the  receipts  from  customs 
at  New  York  arc  shown  in  detail  (page  444)  for  the  two  years 

1891  and  1893  by  reducing  the  amounts  to  percentages. 

The  reason  for  this  substitution  of  notes  for  gold  was  partly 
due  to  a  reversal  in  treasury  practice.  For  many  years  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  sub-treasury  in  New  York  to  settle  its 
clearing-house  balances  almost  exclusively  in  gold  or  gold 
certificates.  For  example,  in  the  fiscal  year  1 889-1 890  the 
sub-treasury  paid  gold  balances  to  the  banks  of  nearly  f  230,- 
000,000,  and  in  the  next  year  ^311,000,000.  The  banks  were 
thus  daily  supplied  with  gold  which  they  in  turn  could  fiir*' 
to  their  customcis  either  for  custom  purposes  or  export  t 
eriob    In  Ang&st,  i^gg,  the  treagurv  bei^n  the  policy  of 
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doubted  ;  U  was  publicly  declared  that  he  stood  ready,  if  ex- 
pediency (itmanded  it,  to  redeem  tlie  treasury  notes  of  1890 
in  silver  instead  of  gold,  and,  while  standing  upon  the  letter 
of  the  law  which  demanded  their  redemption  in  coin,  practi- 
cally to  cut  asunder  the  parity  of  gold  and  silver  which  had 
thus  far  been  maintained.  Although  the  president  attempted 
by  3  specific  declaration  to  make  clear  the  h: 
pose  of  the  administration  that  redemption 
in  gold,  public  apprehension  would  not  be  allayed.  Whatever 
might  be  the  wishes  of  the  administration,  it  was  feared  that 
it  would  not  have  power  to  carry  them  out ;  particularly  when 
it  was  announced  in  April,  1893,  that  the  gold  reserve  had 
been  drawn  down  to  ^96,000,000  by  redeeming  the  treasury 
notes  of  1890. 

At  this  juncture  of  financial  and  commercial  difficulties,  in 
June,  1893,  the  Britifih^owiaiaent-cloGcd  the  minta  in  India 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  price  of  silver  bullion  fell 
promptly  and  rapidly,  and,  white  such  a  decline  might  on  another 
occasion  have  produced  no  immediately  serious  consequences 
to  the  treasury,  it  came  at  a  moment  when  public  opinion,  at 
least  in  the  Eastern  States,  was  aroused  to  a  belief  that  the 
entire  financial  problem  was  associated  with  the  coinage  of 
silver;  and  it  thus  furnished  one  of  the  contributory  forces 
which  drove  the  commercial  community  into  a  state  of  gaaic. 

It  was  not  until  June  30,  1893,  when  the  panic  was  well 
under  way,  that  a  special  session  of  Congress  was  called  for 
August  7  ;  only  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts  could  an  ade- 
quate support,  composed  of  elements  in  both  political  parties, 
be  rallied  to  uphold  the  president's  insistence  that  purchases 
of  silver  by  the  government  should  cease.  The  House  quickly 
acquiesced,  and  on  August  21,  by  a  vote  of  339  to  108,  passed 
a  bill  for  the  r'priil  nf  '^°  p■■rv;^..■^i^g  "Inii'i" ;  but  the  Senate 
was  stubborn,  and  not  until  October  ^o  could  a  fovorable  vote, 
43  to  33,  be  secured.  So  far  as  the  treasury  was  concenieH 
the  mischief  had  been  done ;  although  the  govemmeitf 
retieved  bom  fiuther  purchase  of  silver  which  increucd 
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volume  of  obligations  to  be  supported  by  gold,  the  old  burdens 
still  were  sufficiently  heavy,  in  connection  with  the  low  state 
of  commerce  and  industry,  to  exhaust  its  immediate  revenues. 
Thus  on  December  1,  1893,  the  actual  net  balance  in  the 
treasury  above  the  gold  rescr\'e,  pledged  funds  and  agency 
accounts  was  only  Si  1,038,448.  Trade  and  industry  had 
been  disorganized;  the  panic  of  1893  extended  into  eveiy 
department  of  industrial  life.  In  December,  1893,  the  comp- 
troller of  the  currency  announced  the  failure  during  the  year 
Qf  158  national  baiiks,  172  State  banks,  177  private  banks^ 
47  savings  banks,  13  loan  and  trust  companies,  and  6  mortgage 
companies.  Some  of  these  institutions  afterwards  resumed 
business,  but  the  permanent  damage  was  great.  The  fright  of 
(K-positors  was  general  and  the  shrinkage  in  deposits  enor* 
mous  ;  bank  clcarinjxs  wore  the  lowest  since  1885  ;  clearing- 
house loan  certificates  were  once  more  resorted  to,  this  time 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  ever  before,  and  extended  to 
cities  throucrhout  the  country. 

The  |)roduciion  of  coal,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous, 
fell  off;  the  o'ltput  of  pi^j-iron,  which  had  been  about  9,157,- 
000  tons  in  iS«^2,  fill  to  6/157,000  tons  in  1894  ;  new  railway 
construction  almost  ceased;  in  18(^4  there  were  156  railways, 
opi'rating  ;i  niileafie  of  nearly  39,000  miles,  in  the   hands  of 

receivers;  amoni;  these  were  tliree  great  railway  systems, 

the  Krie,  Northern  PacifK  ,  and  Union  Pacific.  The  total 
capitalization  in  the  hands  of  receivers  was  about  ^(2,500,000^ 
000.  or  one- fourth  of  the  railway  capital  of  the  country.  The 
earnings  of  railmads  and  the  dividends  paid  to  stockholden 
were  seriously  affected  ;  securities  fell  to  one-half  and  even 
one-quarter  their  f.trmer  value;  commercial  failures  increased 
from  10.344  in  1S02,  with  liabilities  of  $114,000,000,  to 
15,242  in  iS(j3,  with  liabilities  of  ^346,000,000.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  unemployed  became  general ;  special  committees 
were  org.ini/.e<l  in  nearly  all  of  the  large  cities  to  provide 
food,  an<l  in  many  ]>laces  relief  work  by  public  bodies  was 
instituted.     In  the  spring  of  1S94  general  want  and  distren 
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led  to  labor  strikes  and  riots,  as  in  Chicago,  and  even  to 
more  abnormal  outbreaks,  as  seen  by  the  march  of  Coxey's 
army  of  unemployed  from  Ohio  to  Washington.  The  Zlistress 
was  increased  by  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop  in  1894;  the 
demand  for  wheat  in  Europe  fell  off  and  wheat  was  sold  on 
the  Western  farm  for  less  than  fifty  cents  a  bushel* 
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Under  these  adverse  conditions  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
revenues  of  the  government  should  continue  to  decline.  In 
the  six  months,  January  to  June,  1893,  the  excess  of  expendi- 
tures over  receipts  was  14,198,000,  and  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1894,  this  excess  increased  to  ^69,803,000. 
It  was  even  necessary  to  encroach  upon  the  gold  reserve  for 
current  expenses,  and  for  months  this  fund  was  far  less  than 
caution  and  prudence  demanded.  When  the  integrity  of  the 
gold  reserve  was  first  assailed,  both  Secretary  Foster,  in  the 
closing  months  of  Harrison's  administration,  and  Secretary 
Carlisle,  at  the  beginning  of  Cleveland's  term,  endeavored, 
with  some  success,  to  tide  over  emergencies  by  appealing  to 
the  banks  to  exchange  gold  for  legal  tenders.  The  banks 
recognized  that  the  instability  of  government  credit  seriously 
affected  the  value  of  all  securities  in  which  they  were  inter- 
ested;  and  in  February,  1893,  they  handed  over  to  the 
treasury  about  |6,ooo,ooo  in  gold,  and  in  March  and  April 
about  1 25, 000,000  more.  The  expedient  was  not  enough  to 
stop  the  continued  drain  upon  the  treasury.  At  the  very 
moment  that  the  government  was  relieved  of  notes  through 
the  exchange  of  gold  by  the  banks,  other  notes  were  presented 
to  the  treasury  for  redemption,  largely  to  draw  gold  for  expor- 
tation in  the  settlement  of  trade  balances.  The  decline  of 
revenue,  the  presentation  of  notes  for  redemption  in  gold,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  fiow  of  gold  to  foreign  countries  as 
compared  with  the  domestic  supply  through  mining,  is  sh 
hf  jears  in  the  following  table :  — 
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Fiscal    ,  1.   ^           e              t.-               r 

J.     I  Kxcessdf     I      Lxce-^sof 

tiidiiiir  ■'cvcnuc  nver     exiienditures 

June  to  **l>C"diturcs  .  over  revenue 

J          3     ,  I 


I  St)  I 
iS<i4 


37.240,000 

I         9,914,000 

2.342,000 


{^,803,000 


Legal-tender 
notes  pre- 
sented lor 

redemiuiun 


1730,000 

732,000 

5,9Jk>,ooo 

9,126,000 

102,100,000 

84,  K4  2, 000 


Excess  of 

exiiorts  of  gold 

over  imports 


Gold  god-, 
UniiadSutes 


4*33  >f  000 
68,i3o,c 
496.< 

87.5o<».< 
4i5<!^ooo 


$814,660,000 


^33.800,000 
33,845,000 

33ti7S««» 

33f''oo^ooo 

30,000,000 
39,50cvaao 


The  only  way  to  protect  the  fund  of  gold  reserve  under  the 
circumstances  was  borrowing, —  that  is,  the  sale  of  bonds  for 
gold, —  yet  some  people  who  were  opposed  to  the  bverthiowof 

the  gold  standard  consistently  urged  that  borrowing  be  post- 
[)ont'd  until  the  last  moment,  so  as  to  add  as  little  as  possible 
to  the  resources  available  for  jnirchascs  of  silver.     Some  of  the 
gold  party  would  even  have  permitted  the  drain  to  go  on  to 
the  end,  notwithstanding  the  inevitable  evils,  in  the  belief  that 
the  country  coul*!  \n-  cunvincvd  of  its  errors  in  no  other  way. 
Eventually,  t(.)  pri'vcnt  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  in 
gold,  the  treasury  di-paitmcnt  made  successive  issues  pf  ho"^* 
for  the  purchase  of  gold,     'riicsc  issues  are  very  interesting  to 
the  student  of  fin.'ince.     No  administration  wishes  to  add  to 
]Hil.>Ii<:  indebteduLss  in  times  of  peace  ;  and  Secretary  Carlisle 
had  scruples  against  selling  bonds,  except  with  the  authority 
of  the  CJon^rcss  then  sitting  ;  hence  the  issue  of  bonds  was  put 
off  to  the  last   jiossibh*  moment.     The  only  existing  authority 
for  selling  l)on<ls  was  the  resumption  act  of  1875  j  ^^W  pro- 
vided only  for  ten-year  5  per  cent.,  fifteen-year  4>|J,  and  thirty- 
year  4  ])er  cent,  bonds,  all  (►f  which  would  command  a  premium 
so  high  as  to  diminish  their  attractiveness  as  an  investment, 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  length  of  time  which  they 
ran,  to  hamper  the  treasury  in  purchasing  or  refunding  the  debt 
when  the  crisis  was  over.      The  administration  asked  for  the 
i.^sue  of  low-rate  bonds,  but  Congress,  inspired  in  part  by  free 
silver  arguments,  and  in  part  by  political  intrigues  to  discredit 
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the  administration,  paid  no  attention  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  secretary.  Finally,  in  January,  1894,  without  special 
legislation,  but  under  the  ancient  authority  of  the  resump- 
tion act,  150,000,000  of  5  per  cent,  ten-year  bonds  were 
sold,  yielding  258,660,917  ;  and  again  in  November  an  equal 
amount  of  bonds  with  like  conditions  were  marketed,  yielding 
^5  8,538,500.  The  sale  of  the  first  issue  was  on  the  whole 
creditable,  considering  that  at  about  the  same  time  the  presi- 
dent was  obliged  to  veto  a  bill  providing  for  coining  the  silver 
seigniorage,  and  that  an  effort  had  been  made  in  the  courts  to 
enjoin  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  from  selling  bonds  under 
the  law  of  1875. 

In  ^?ir^K~o»^<>-thp  <fi^]ft  of  bond^i  rallH  fffr  nMHf^riptifin«i  in 
gold,  but  the  new  supplies  were  quickly  pyhnn^tgH  hy  froKh 
redemption  of  notes.  The  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  gold  in 
the  treasury  as  a  consequence  of  the  bond  sales  is  seen  in  the 
following  figures : 

Date  Gold  in  treasury 

January      31,  1894 $65,650,000 

February    10,     "  104^1  ig,ooo  Bon// issue 

November  20,     "  59,054,000 

"  30f     "  I  oSfA24,ooo  Bon  J  issue 

February      9,  1895 41,393,000 

The  endless  chain  appeared  to  be  in  full  and  unceasing 
operation ;  not  only  was  gold  being  withdrawn  for  export  but 
also  for  individual  hoarding,  in  fear  of  an  impending  suspension 
of  gold  payments.  The  treasury  finally  recognized  the  futility 
of  selling  bonds  for  gold,  most  of  which  was  drawn  out  of  the 
treasury  itself,  by  the  presentation  of  legal-tender  notes  for 
redemption.  A  new  device  was  tried  :  in  February,  1895,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  entered  into  a  contract  with  certain 
bankers,  for  the  purchase  of  3,500,000  ounces  of  standard 
gold  at  the  price  of  |i  7.80441  per  ounce,  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  delivery  of  United  States  bonds  having  thirty  years  to  run 
and  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest;  not  less  than  one-li 
tkis  fold  was  to  be  procured  abroad,  and  the  parti 
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whom  the  contract  was  made  stipulated  that  they  would  ''as 
far  as  lies  in  their  power  exert  all  financial  influence  and  make 
all  legitimate  efforts  to  protect  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  against  the  withdrawals  of  gold,  pending  the  complete 
performance  of  this  contract."  An  ounce  of  standard  gold 
was  worth  |i 8.60465,  and  the  difference  between  that  sum 
and  the  contract  price  represented  the  premium  received  by 
the  government  on  the  bonds,  making  the  price  at  which  the 
bonds  were  accepted  $104.4946.  A  condition  was  affixed  to 
the  contract,  by  which,  in  case  congressional  authority  could 
be  secured,  a  3  per  cent,  gold  bond  might  be  substituted,  and 
for  this  the  syndicate  agreed  to  pay  a  higher  price. 

In  view  of  the  unfavorable  terms  of  the  bargain  imposed  by 
this  contract,  the  administration  hoped  that  Congress  would 
promptly  act  and  authorize  the  issue  of  the  lower  and  more 
remunerative  bond.  Faithful  in  its  adherence  to  silver,  Con- 
gress could  not  be  s\ver\'e(l ;  it  defeated  the  bill  authorizing; 
the  sale  of  a  low- rate  gold  bond,  and  then  engaged  in  an  angr>- 
debate  denouncing  the  executive  for  his  subservitrncy  to  the 
gold  standard  banking  interests  in  entering  into  a  contract  not 
only  disgraceful  but  illegal.  In  reply  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  Now  York  sub-treasury  was  within  forty-eight  hours  of 
gold  exhaustion. 

191.    Legality  of  the  Bond  Issues. 

A  prolonged  debate  followed  over  the  powers  of  the  execu- 
tive, involving  a  discussion  of  section  3700  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  originally  passed  in  1862,  which  authorized  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  '*  to  purchase  coin  with  any  of  the  bon<is 
or  notes  of  the  United  States  authorized  by  law,  at  such  rates 
and  uj^on  su(  h  terms  as  he  may  deem  most  advantageous  to 
the  i^ublic  interest;"  of  the  funding  act  of  1870,  which  dc- 
tiiletl  the  kinds  of  bonds  that  could  be  issued  in  funding. 
and  which  forl).ule  any  increase  of  indebtedness  through  the 
i>sue  of  bonds  for  funding  purposes;  and  in  particular  of  the 
resumption  act  of  1875, 
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The  opposition  laid  great  stress  upon  the  wording  of  this 
last  measure  which  gave  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  power 
*'  to  prepare  and  provide  for  the  redemption "  of  the  legal- 
tender  notes  through  the  use  of  surplus  reserves  and  the  sale 
of  bonds.  No  authority,  it  was  declared,  was  given  to  tnain- 
tain  redemption ;  no  permanent  powers  were  thus  bestowed 
upon  the  executive.  Cannot  the  people  through  their  Con- 
gress be  trusted  to  meet  their  obligations,  whether  current  or 
plighted,  for  the  redemption  of  paper  money?  It  was  held 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  that  the  executive 
department  should  be  able  of  its  own  discretion  to  create 
debt,  burden  the  people  with  interest  charges,  and  thus  neces- 
sitate taxation  without  legislative  sanction.  Such  a  practice 
was  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
popular  government,  for  by  it  the  executive  could  set  aside  the 
wish  of  the  legislature  and  dispense  altogether  with  the  aid  of 
Congress  in  raising  money. 

Again  it  was  urged  that  the  issue  of  bonds  for  redemption 
purposes  was  limited  by  the  amount  of  legal  tender  in  circu- 
lation in  1875.  At  that  time  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
reissue  of  the  notes ;  the  possibility  of  an  endless  chain  was 
not  suggested.  Authority  for  a  fixed  volume  of  circulation 
($346,000,000)  and  for  the  reissue  of  notes  was  not  granted 
until  1878;  was  it  probable,  therefore,  that  the  act  of  1875 
in  its  provision  for  sale  of  bonds  could  have  contemplated  the 
use  made  during  the  years  1 894-1896?  In  that  case  could 
not  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  issue  bonds  as  many  times 
as  the  legal- tender  notes  were  passed  over  the  counters  of 
the  treasury?  Under  no  circumstances,  it  was  reasoned,  was 
there  authority  to  sell  bonds  to  redeem  the  treasury  notes  of 
1890,  for  at  best  the  power  under  the  act  of  1875  was  limited 
to  the  earlier  greenbacks. 

All  this  discussion,  however,  was  really  off  the  main  con- 
tention which  was  that  there  was  a  surplus  on  hand  for 
lederoption  if  the  secretary  would  only  use  silver;  not  only 
was  there  the  free  silver  in  the  treasury,  there  were  also  poten. 
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tial  funds  in  the  "coinage  of  ihe  seigniorage,"  and  in  ihe 
coinage  of  the  silver  purchased  and  stored  under  the  act  of 
1890,  Here  was  a  reserve,  a  locked-up  surplus  of  nearly  ihiM 
hundred  milhon  dollars ;  how  absurd,  said  the  silverilc,  la 
declare  that  ihe  treasury  needed  replenishing  by  borrowiogi 
Why  should  silver  be  dishonored  by  not  issuing  it  for  redcinj>- 
lion  purposes?  Moreover,  this  dishonor  was  wholly  without 
warrant,  for  the  act  of  1 890  expressly  stated  that  it  was  "  the 
established  policy  of  the  United  Stales  to  maintain  tlie  two 
metals  on  a  parity,"  and  the  act  of  1893  repealing  coinage 
further  "declared  that  the  efforts  of  the  government  should 
be  steadily  directed  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  safe  syslctQ 
of  bimetallism  as  will  maintain  at  all  times  the  equal  power  4 
of  every  dollar  coined  or  issued  by  the  United  States  in  thea 
markets  in  the  payment  of  debls,"  By  parity,  it  was  ui|(c4^ 
was  meant  something  mure  ihan  redeemability  :  equality  vfas 
its  true  significance  ;  "  parity  "  is  when  "  one  is  as  strong  and 
as  tall  as  the  other,  and  is  able  to  bear  as  much  burden  as 
the  other."  There  could  be  no  parity  as  long  as  the  govern- 
ment's creditor  was  given  an  option  in  the  selection  of  the 
metal  in  which  payment  could  be  made. 

Extremists  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  panic  of  1893 
was  brought  about  by  a  well-defined  conspiracy  of  bankcis 
"  to  bring  the  government  lo  its  knees  and  bully  the  people 
into  submission  to  their  terms."  It  was  stated  and  apparenUy 
believed  that  capitalists,  not  finding  profitable  investment  in 
railroads,  mines,  and  manufactures,  desired  further  issue  of 
bonds  in  order  that  they  might  "  invest  their  surplus  in  the 
muscle,  blood,  and  sweat  of  the  American  people,  and  fix  that 
investment  far  beyond  the  power  of  emancipation." 

The  reply  to  these  arguments  was  the  swifl  and  positiTe 
assertion  that  by  existing  law  the  secretary  was  under  obliga- 
tion to  borrow  money  to  protect  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and 
that  the  powers  granted  under  the  act  of  1875  were  con- 
tinuous until  repealed.  There  was  a  contract  mnrally  binding 
upon  the  government  and  possibly  legally  binding,  to  pay  gold 
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to  the  holder  of  every  legal-tender  note,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  government  should  if  necessary  sell  bonds.  A  refusal  to 
pay  gold  on  demand  would  send  it  to  a  premium  and  thus 
destroy  the  parity  which  had  been  stipulated  in  the  act  of 
1890.  As  for  using  silver  for  redemption,  that  practically 
involved  the  whole  question  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  —  a 
question  which  should  be  settled  on  its  own  merits,  and  not 
forced  upon  the  country  indirectly  by  depriving  the  executive 
of  borrowing  powers  previously  granted. 

In  addition  to  the  criticism  upon  the  general  question 
of  the  issue  of  bonds,  the  contract  with  the  syndicate  is  of 
special  interest  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  was  a  nota- 
ble example  of  the  assumption  of  administrative  obligations 
by  private  bankers,  in  promising  to  protect  for  a  definite 
period  the  gold  fund  of  the  government ;  in  the  second  place, 
it  was  an  attempt  on  a  large  scale  to  import  gold  and  pre- 
vent its  exportation  through  the  manipulation  of  the  for- 
eign exchange  market.  The  government  on  its  side  was 
forced  to  onerous  conditions,  yet  thought  it  wise  to  make 
the  arrangements  secretly,  or  at  least  through  agents  selected 
without  competition. 

The  history  of  this  negotiation  and  the  difficulties  attending 
the  control  of  the  international  movement  of  gold  in  the  face 
of  adverse  commercial  conditions  lie  outside  of  this  narrative ; 
here  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  at  first  the  syndicate  was 
successful,  because  of  some  slight  improvement  in  trade,  but 
later  it  practically  failed  to  control  the  price  of  exchange.  It 
once  more  became  cheaper  for  merchants  to  ship  gold  than 
to  purchase  bills,  and  gold  continued  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  treasury.  On  December  3,  1895,  ^^^  S^^^  resen'e  stood 
at  179,333,000,  and  after  the  commercial  apprehension  caused 
by  President  Cleveland's  Venezuelan  message  a  fortnight  later, 
the  reserve  was  still  further  reduced.  Once  more  the  admin- 
istration resorted  to  a  bond  sale,  and  again  the  action  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  special  message  from  the  president  to  Congress 
asking  for  a  grant  of  authority  to  issue  gold  bonds  insti 
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:   for  redemption.     The  administration  emphatically  replied  that 
«   at  no  time  when  bonds  were  issued  was  there  intention  of 
J    paying  the  expenses  of  the  government  with  their  proceeds, 
J    and  that  the  treasury  department  had  no  authority  whatever 
'.    to  issue  bonds  for  such  purposes.     President  Cleveland  was 
«    insistent  that  on  each  occasion  of  a  bond  issue  there  were 
.    sufficient  funds  in  the  treasury  to  meet  the  ordinary  expen- 
ditures of  the  government.     The  proceeds  of  the  bonds  sold 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  credit  were,  however, 
,     turned  into  the  general  fund  of  the  treasury,  and  consequently, 
though  not  originally  designed  for  that  purpose,  employed  to 
meet  indiscriminately  all  demands  made  upon  the  government, 
whether  for  redemption  of  notes  or  the  payment  of  debts. 
The  tables  in  the  next  chapter  show  that  there  was  a  series  of 
deficits  beginning  with   1894,  but  the  deficit  by  no  means 
equalled  the  amounts  of  bonds  sold. 

192.    The  Gorman-TVilBon  Tariff. 

When  the  Democrats  returned  to  power  in  March,  1893,  it 
was  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  tariff  should  be 
revised.  Between  1890  and  the  election  of  1892  the  McKin- 
ley  tariff  was  held  responsible  for  the  general  increase  of  prices 
and  aroused  a  strong  and  immediate  revulsion  of  popular 
feeling.  Within  a  month  after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley 
tarifT  act  the  Democrats  swept  the  country  in  the  congres- 
sional elections  of  November,  1890.  As  the  Republicans  re- 
tained the  Senate,  no  revenue  legislation  got  even  as  far  as 
the  president.  The  tariff  issue  was  again  uppermost  in  1892, 
for  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  treasury  had  not  yet  been 
clearly  revealed  to  the  public.  Relying  upon  the  arguments 
of  increased  prices  and  the  dangerous  power  of  trusts,  which 
were  denounced  as  creatures  of  the  tariff,  the  Democrats 
gained  complete  victory.  Although  conditions  greatly  changed 
in  the  year  between  the  election  and  the  assembling  of  the 
new  Congress  in  December,  1893,  the  Democratic  path* 
leaders  determined  to  cany  out  their  pre-election  pledf 
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Discipline  within  the  party,  however,  had  been  weakened  by 

dissensions  created  by  the  continued  struggle  over  the  repeal 

of  the  silver- purchase  act,  and  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 

.  Senate  was  small,  so  that  the  proposed  legislation  required  not 

/    only  determination,  but  also  very  considerable  compromise. 

The  House  measure  as  it  first  appeared  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  William  L.  Wilson,  while  of  necessity  a  concession 
to  the  adjustment  of  business  under  the  protection  policy, 
was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  freer  trade.  In  the  Senate  the 
bill  was  changed,  under  the  guidance  of  Senator  Gorman,  until 
the  protective  elements  fairly  outweighed  any  principle  o( 
reform.  The  so-called  Wilson  Tariff  Bill,  passed  August  27, 
1894,  was  therefore  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  those  who 
sincerely  believed  in  tariff  reform  ;  the  dissatisfaction  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  was  such  that  he  refuseil  to  sign  the  bill  and 
allowed  it  to  become  a  law  by  passive  neglect.  In  a  letter  to 
Representative  Catchings  he  complained  that  "  Senators  have 
stolen  and  worn  the  livery  of  Democratic  tariff  reform  in  the 
service  of  Republican  piotec  tion."  The  details  of  this  tariff, 
which  continued  in  force  less  than  three  years,  are  for  ihc 
most  part  of  little  present  interest ;  rates  were  modified  here 
and  there,  and  the  free  list  was  extended  so  as  to  include  wool, 
and  duties  were  reimposed  on  sugar.  But  these  revisions  of 
schedules  do  not  disclose  the  api)li(:ation  of  any  uniform  or 
consistent  principle.      Reciprocity  was  practically  abandoned. 

The  tariff  act  of  1S94  reintroduced  an  income  tax,  providing 
that  a  tax  of  2  percent.  l)e  levied  on  all  incomes  above  ^4000. 
Besides  the  usual  arguments  that  stich  a  tax  was  inquisitorial, 
iTcated  perjury,  was  undemocratic  and  unconstitutional  a 
more  serious  objection  was  brought,  that  it  made  a  discrimina- 
tion against  the  well-to-do  and  was  a  demagogic  bid  for  the 
support  of  the  poorer  classes.  Obviously  with  such  a  high 
limit  of  exemption  and  low  rate  of  taxation  the  total  proceeds 
from  a  revenue  point  of  view  could  not  be  great.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  limit  of  exemption  at  S4000  was  largely  due  to  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the   Populist   party.     Almost  the   entiic 
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support  of  the  measure  came  from  the  South  and  West  j  from 
New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  there  were  but 
five  votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  its  favor. 

The  income  tax  provision  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  October  term,  1894,  on  the  ground  of  unconstitu- 
tionality, in  the  case  Pollock  v.  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Co. 
(157  U.  5,429).  Four  questions  were  involved  :  first,  whether 
a  tax  on  the  income  of  real  estate  is  a  direct  tax  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  unconstitutional 
unless  imposed  by  the  rule  of  apportionment ;  second,  whether 
a  tax  on  income  of  personal  estate  is  a  direct  tax ;  third, 
whether  the  act  infringed  the  rule  of  uniformity ;  fourth, 
whether  the  tax  imposed  upon  income  from  State  and  muni' 
cipal  bonds  is  constitutional.  The  court  unfortunately  showed 
uncertainty  as  to  its  conviction.  In  an  opinion  rendered 
April  8,  1895,  the  court  held  that  the  tax  on  rent  or  income 
from  land  was  a  direct  tax,  and  therefore  unconstitutional 
unless  apportioned ;  it  was  evenly  divided  as  to  whether  a 
tax  on  income  derived  from  other  sources,  as  trade  or  money 
at  interest,  was  direct,  and  consequently  declined  to  declare 
that  part  of  the  law  unconstitutional.  This  left  llie  issue  ia 
a  most  unsatisfactory  form,  and  a  re-hearing  was  arranged 
for  May  6.  As  a  result  of  re-argument  one  of  the  justices 
changed  his  opinion,  and  in  the  second  decision,  delivered 
May  10  (158  U.  S.  601),  the  court  decided  against  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  measure  on  all  four  points. 

This  practically  reverses  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1880,  in  the  case  of  Springer  v.  United  Stales  (102  U.  S. 
586),  involving  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
income  tax  of  the  Civil  War.  The  court  at  that  time  closely 
followed  precedent  and,  adopting  the  definitions  accepted  in 
Hyllen  v.  United  States,  according  to  which  the  only  direct 
taxea  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  are  capitation 
tax«  and  taxes  on  real  esUte,  declared  that  the  income  tax 
complained  of  was  within  the  category  of  an  excise  or  duty. 
In  1S95  there  was  a  much  more  elaborate  if  not  ingenious  dis- 
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cussion,  both  by  the  counsel  and  the  court,  not  only  of  the 
legal  and  historical  precedents,  but  also  of  the  definitions  cur- 
rent in  economic  literature.  In  the  public  discussion  and  in 
some  of  the  court  opinions  the  question  was  treated  not  so 
much  from  fiscal  expediency  as  from  the  standpoint  of  funda- 
mental principles  of  liberty  and  right  government.  On  the 
one  side  were  those  who  were  convinced  that  wealth  should 
be  taxed  as  such ;  on  the  other,  those  who  saw  the  beginning 
of  a  class  oppression  of  property  interests.  It  was  also  chaiffed 
that  the  measure  was  sectional  in  its  aim ;  by  putting  the  limit 
of  exemption  as  high  as  £4000,  the  South  and  West  wduld 
largely  escape  the  burdens  of  the  tax.  Since  the  decision  of 
the  court  was  adverse,  further  discussion  of  a  federal  income 
tax  becomes  largely  academic  :  possibly  an  income  tax  can  be 
framed  which  would  avoid  the  conbtitulional  objections  }  if  so, 
a  revival  of  the  tnx  is  likely. 

The  inconsistencies  of  the  tarifTof  1894  were  recognized  by 
many  DemofTats.  Defeated  in  the  cfTort  to  make  a  consistent 
general  rc'vision,  several  so-called  "pop-gun"  bills  passed  the 
House  :  bills  to  place  raw  materials,  as  coal,  iron,  and  sugar, 
on  the  free  list.  They  all  failed  in  the  Senate.  Such  a  policy 
was  harasbinij;  to  commercial  interests  and  tended  to  the  un- 
settlenient  of  business  affairs.  The  result  was  a  lack  of  con- 
fnicnce  in  the  financial  ability  of  the  Democratic  party;  a 
popular  feeling  s[)rang  up  that  even  the  tariff  of  1894  favored 
the  trusts,  now  looming  into  power ;  and  the  failure  of  the 
income  tax  ])rovisi(.)ns  to  standi  judicial  review  led  to  charges 
that  some  of  the  Democratic  lea<lers  were  insincere, 

193.    Currency  Measures. 

When  the  tariff  bill  of  1S94  was  disposed  of,  the  attention 
of  ("ongress  was  once  more  concentrated  upon  the  credit  cur- 
rency, and  a!:::ain  the  greatest  variety  of  views  found  expression. 
At  one  extreme  were  those  who  attributed  the  financial  ills  to 
the  over-issue  nf  i^cn-ernment  notes,  and  who  insisted  that  the 
remedy  lay,  if  not  in  the  absolute  destruction  of  such  issues,  at 
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least  in  their  temporary  withdrawal  or  suppression  by  some 
indirect  process,  so  that  the  treasury  might  not  be  plagued  by 
the  demand  for  redemption.  President  Cleveland  was  of  this 
class;  and  his  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Carlisle,  was 
finally  converted  to  the  same  view.  In  harmony  with  the  idea 
was  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Gage,  then  a  banker  in  Chicago, 
that  $200,000,000  in  bonds  should  be  issued  for  subscription  in 
treasury  notes,  which  were  then  to  be  cancelled,  on  the  ground 
that  ".the  government  must  be  taken  out  of  the  note-issuing 
business."  It  was  maintained  that  the  desperate  endeavor  to 
uphold  the  redeemability  of  treasury  notes  resulted  in  a  large 
increase  of  federal  indebtedness,  and  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  purchase  and  cancel  notes  outright  with  that  outlay ; 
all  the  notes  of  i  S90  and  a  portion  of  the  greenbacks  might 
then  be  destroyed. 

Absolute  cancellation  was  in  general  regarded  as  too  radi- 
cal, and  Secretary  Carlisle  voiced  the  common  opinion  that 
the  United  States  legal-tender  paper  had  become  so  incor- 
porated into  the  currency  system  and  constituted  so  large  a 
part  of  the  active  circulation  that  it  could  not  be  absolutely 
withdrawn  without  producing  disturbance  both  in  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  government  and  in  the  business  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Carlisle  consequently  devised  a  plan  for  the 
eradication  of  legal  tenders  without  cancellation ;  this  was 
that  banks  should  deposit  in  place  of  bonds  United  States 
notes  (including  treasury  notes  of  1890)  to  the  amount  of 
30  per  cent,  upon  the  circulation  applied  for.  If  all  the 
national  and  State  banks  in  existence  should  take  out  circu- 
lation to  the  full  amount  proposed,  this  regulation,  it  was 
calculated,  would  tie  up  or  "  put  under  bushel  '*  $225,000,000 
of  treasury  notes.  Mr.  Eckels,  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency, went  a  little  farther  and  proposed  the  deposit  of  as 
much  as  50  per  cent,  of  government  notes  as  a  pledge  of 
bank  circulation. 

Other  proposals  brought  before  Congress,  while  recognizing 
the  desirability  of  relieving  the  government  from  the  embarrass- 
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of  silver  influenced  the  minds  of  voters,  such  as  Democratic 
criticism  of  the  judiciary  for  the  income  tax  decision^  but 
the  struggle  centred  on  the  money  question.  An  effort  was 
made  by  Mr.  Bryan  to  rest  the  campaign  on  the  deepest 
passions  of  human  life  :  <'  In  this  contest  brother  has  been 
arrayed  against  brother,  father  against  son.  The  warmest  ties 
of  love,  acquaintance,  and  association  have  been  disregarded ; 
old  leaders  have  been  cast  aside  when  they  refused  to  give 
expression  to  the  sentiments  of  those  whom  they  would  lead, 
and  new  leaders  have  sprung  up  to  give  direction  to  the  cause 
of  truth."  Few  new  arguments  were  presented,  but  the  activ- 
ity in  meetings  and  political  literature  was  unprecedented. 
The  silver  advocates  made  use  of  a  very  effective  medium 
of  argument  by  issuing  millions  of  copies  of  pamphlets,  as 
*'  Coin's  I''inancial  Schot)l,"  in  which  well-known  business  men 
in  favor  of  the  goM  staiulanl  were  represented  as  nonplussed 
and  staggered  by  the  siini)le  conversational  instruction  of  a 
guileless  boy  teacher.  Public  interest  had  never  been  so 
aroused  over  a  finantnal  « question  since  Jackson's  war  on  the 
bank.  For  a  short  time  business  almost  cnmc  to  a  standstill 
because  financial  and  commercial  interests  felt  that  the  possi- 
ble adoi)tion  of  free  coinage  would  make  revolutionary  changes 
in  i)rices  and  contracts. 

The  elections  were  in  favor  of  the  Republicans,  and  hence 
of  the  gold  standard.  The  continuance  of  a  Republican 
majority  in  the  IK)use  of  Representatives,  however,  did  not 
injure  immediate  jxisitive  action  on  the  money  question^  for 
on  this  j»oint  even  some  of  the  Republicans  who  had  stood 
by  the  ])aity  were  not  in  accord  with  their  own  platform,  and 
soon  it  be(\ame  untlerstood  that  upon  any  House  bill  on  the 
currency  the  Senate  would  affix  an  amendment  providing 
''for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio 
o(  16  to  I  without  tlie  aid  or  consent  of  any  other  nation." 
This  i)()sition  was  tenaciously  held  by  the  Senate  from  1894 
to  1900. 
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196.    Dingley  Tariff,  1897. 

Although  the  industrial  outlook  had  begun  to  brighten 
when  the  Republicans  assumed  control  in  March,  1897,  the 
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aod  of  Congress  in  this  crisis  was  alike  com  mead  able :  u 
soon  as  the  possibility  of  war  became  apparent.  Congress 
unanimously  appropriated  S50, 000,000  for  national  defence, 
to  be  expended  without  restriclion  by  the  president.  The 
loan  act  was  sopplemented  by  the  war  revenue  bill  of  June 
13,  1898.  The  recent  taritT  measure  was  not  disturbed,  and 
reliance  was  placed  almost  wholly  upon  new  internal  revenue 
duties.  Nearly  al!  of  the  taxes  on  tobacco  and  fermented 
liquors  were  doubled  ;  but  no  change  was  made  in  the  duties 
on  spirits,  thus  leaving  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue  in  reserve 
for  future  emergency.  Special  taxes  were  laid  upmn  banks, 
brokers,  proprietors  of  theatres,  bowling  alleys,  billiard  and 
I>ool  rooms,  and  amusement  places  in  general.  Stamp  taxes 
were  imposed  upon  a  great  variety  of  commercial  transac- 
tions, involving  the  use  of  documents,  as  the  issue  or  sale  of 
corporation  securities ;  upon  bank  checks,  bills  of  exchange, 
drafts,  etc. ;  upon  express  and  freight  receipts,  telephone  and 
telegraph  messages,  insurance  policies  and  many  other  busi- 
ness operations  in  daily  use.  Duties  collected  through  the  use 
of  stamps,  were  laid  upon  patent  and  proprietary  medicines 
and  toilet  articles,  chewing  gum  and  wines;  and  an  excise 
tax  was  imposed  upon  firms  engaged  in  refining  sugar  or 
petroleum.  A  novelty  in  federal  finance  was  a  tax  on  lega- 
cies, ranging  from  three-quarters  of  i  per  cent,  on  direct  heirs 
to  5  per  cent,  on  distant  relations  and  strangers,  with  a  pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  rates  as  the  estates  increased  in  size, 
to  a  maximum  of  15  per  cent.  The  productivity  of  the  new 
taxes  is  seen  in  the  following  condensed  table  :  — 
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Under  the  authority  to  borrow,  conferred  by  the  act  of 
June  13,  1898,  1200,000,000  of  3  per  cent,  bonds  were 
sold.  Any  doubt  whether  a  bond  bearing  so  low  a  rate  of 
interest  could  be  advantageously  placed  under  the  existing 
sensitive  conditions  of  trade  and  finance  disappeared  as  soon 
as  the  treasury  invited  subscriptions.  A  popular  loan  was  effec- 
tively secured  by  issuing  the  bonds  in  denominations  as  low  as 
Jzo,  and  in  giving  priority  in  the  allotment  to  subscribers  for 
the  lowest  amounts.  In  all  there  were  232,224  subscriptions 
for  I500  and  less,  accompanied  by  a  full  payment  for  the 
bonds;  and  88,003  bids  for  larger  amounts.  The  total  sub- 
scription amounted  to  {1,400,000,000.  The  success  of  this 
loan  was  due  partly  to  sentiment,  as  a  patriotic  desire  to 
share  in  the  financial  support  of  the  war;  and  partly  to  the 
self-interest  of  the  national  banks,  which  were  eager  to  obtain 
additional  bonds  to  secure  circulation.  The  "  popular  loan," 
however,  was  floated  at  a  probable  sacrifice  of  about  15,000,- 
000  which  would  have  come  as  a  premium  from  competitive 
bidding ;  and  the  iheoiy  that  "  the  dissemination  of  govern- 
ment securities  among  the  people  would  attach  the  holders 
thereof  by  closer  bonds  of  sympathy  to  the  government,"  was 
weakened  by  the  rapid  sale  of  bonds  at  a  small  profit  by  the 
original  subscribers.  Within  a  few  months  the  original  hold- 
ings of  about  116,000  subscribers  passed  into  the  possession 
of  a  comparatively  few  persons  and  corporations. 

The  cost  of  the  war  is  not  easily  estimated.  The  actual 
expenditure  during  the  four  months  of  hostilities  was  not  large, 
but  the  ultimate  outlays  have  made  an  enormous  difference  in 
the  nation's  budget.  During  the  four  preceding  years  of 
peace,  1894-1897,  the  expenditures  for  the  army  were  fio6,- 
000,000  and  for  the  navy,  f  122,000,000,  a  total  of  ^328,- 
000,000;  while  during  the  succeeding  years,  1898-1901,  the 
expenditures  for  the  army  reached  8603,000,000  and  the  n*vy 
1238,000,000,  making  a  locil  of  ?^.j::.ono.ooo 
this  expense  is  to  be  ch.ir/. .;  t..  -i;     ■  .nipaignin  ( 

:  restoration  of  peace  id  Uic   I'hiliiiiiiiaes,  o 
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are  consequent  upon  the  Spanish  War.  The  permanent  result 
must  be  a  higher  level  of  expenditures  for  military  and  naval 
purposes,  and  probably  a  higher  per  capiUi  tax  for  all  fedeial 
purposes.  Eventually  new  pensions  are  likely  to  become  a 
large  draft  on  the  treasury. 

198.    Currency  Act  of  1900. 

The  war  was  quickly  over,  and  although  new  and  difficult 
problems  of  colonial  administration  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  country,  the  need  of  reforming  the  currency  and  banking 
was  not  forgotten.  At  first  the  outlook  was  discouraging: 
early  in  1S98  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  that  government 
bonds  were  payable  in  standard  silver  dollars  at  the  option  of 
the  government  with  no  violation  of  public  faith ;  and  shortly 
afterward  the  silver  element  in  the  Senate  forced  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  silver  coinage  provision  (section  34)  into  the  war 
revenue  act,  directing  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  coin 
into  standard  silver  dollars,  to  an  amount  not  less  than  $i|500y- 
000  each  month,  all  of  the  silver  bullion  in  the  treasury, 
purchased  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  1890.  The  advo- 
cates of  reform,  however,  wore  not  idle.  Outside  of  CongresSi 
a  group  of  men  known  as  the  Indianapolis  Monetary  Com- 
mission had  been  organized  in  1897  through  the  action  of  a 
convention  of  representatives  of  chambers  of  commerce  and 
boards  of  trade,  particularly  of  the  Middle  West.  This  com- 
mission made  a  preliminary  report  in  December,  1897,  and  in 
January,  1.S98,  a  bill  embodying  its  proposals  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Overstreet  of  Indiana. 
This  plan  provided  for  gold  to  be  the  sole  standard  of  value; 
the  sto])page  of  the  coinage  o(  silver  dollars ;  a  division  in  the 
treasury  department  between  the  funds  received  and  used 
for  current  ex])en(litures,  and  those  used  for  issue  and  redemp- 
tion of  treasury  notes ;  the  retirement  of  the  demand  obliga- 
tions of  the  government ;  ami  a  radical  change  in  the  national 
banking  system.  The  activity  of  this  commission,  and  the 
thoroughness  of  its  report,  established  a  centre  of  persistent 
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and  aggressive  influence  in  Congress  and  set  before  reformers 
a  reasonable  goal.  The  improvement  in  industrial  conditions 
was  encouraging ;  foreign  commerce  was  expanding  enor- 
mously, and  new  records,  both  of  imports  and  exports,  were 
reached.  Harvests  were  generous  and  manufacturers  were  be- 
hindhand with  their  orders.  The  revenues  of  the  government 
were  abundant,  in  spite  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  there  was 
little  complaint  of  the  new  taxes.  The  world's  annual  product 
of  gold  exceeded  all  previous  figures  and  removed  any  reason- 
able apprehension  of  scarcity  of  gold ;  hence  the  argument 
for  bimetallism  lost  practical  weight. 

The  struggle  for  currency  reform  was  still  prolonged,  but 
on  March  14,  1900,  a  gold  standard  or  currency  law  was 
enacted.  The  important  provisions  of  the  law  are  three : 
First,  gold  is  declared  to  be  the  standard,  and  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  maintain  at  parity  with 
gold  all  other  forms  of  money :  this  parity  is  not  to  rest  on  a 
mere  declaration ;  fiscal  machinery  is  provided  by  means  of 
which,  within  certain  limits,  the  redemption  of  government 
notes  in  gold  may  be  automatically  continued  without  special 
legislation.  SecQpd,  the  circulation  of  national  banks  is 
made  more  profitable,  and  opportunity  is  given  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  banking  system  to  smaller  towns  and  institu- 
tions ;  and  third,  authority  was  given  for  the  refunding  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  public  debt  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The 
measure  was  a  compromise,  for  the  silver  advocates  in  the  ;' 
Senate  still  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  even  the  reformers 
were  not  agreed  on  all  points.  In  view  of  the  approaching 
presidential  campaign  in  which  silver  was  again  to  be  the 
supreme  issue,  it  is  probable  that  the  act  went  as  far  as  con- 
ditions would  warrant. 

199.    Redemption  of  Treaanry  Notes. 

Two  changes  were  introduced  to  secure  the  better  main- 
tenance of  the  gold  standard  and  an  unquestioned  redemption 
of  credit  notes ;  the  gold  reserve  was  enlarged  so  as  to  stand 
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\:.'j:'j\.  th*:  ^'o!-]  ri-.-.r.e  rr.iy  br  cra-vr*  :.-.vn  from  Si 50,000,- 
''/'/O  10  Sioo.^oo.ooo,  £5 0,000.': CO  of  notes  will  be  locked  up 
::i  til':  r'.->':rvt  f  :ri'i  ar.  i  ■.vi*.h!r?.-.vri  from  circulation  ;  and  the 
o:/er;itio:i.-.  of  tli'i-  'jr.'i '.♦::?:>  rhrtin  \\\'.\  so  far  forth  be  weakened. 
At  t:i»:  lim'j  of  the  pa.-s::L''-  -.f  th:r  act,  the  sum  of  the  United 
ht'it'  ■>  not^-s  and  th'j  treasury  notes  of  iS90was  $437,000,000, 
ari'i  the  f  :♦  rve  of  >  150,000,000  w.^.s  therefore  equal  to  34  per 
'■':.'it.  iJMrin^  th'j  period  i  S;  j-i  .S90,  the  resen'c  of  S  100,000,- 
(fj<i  to  prot'irt  cs346,ooo,ooo  of  I'nited  States  notes  was  equal 
to  29  \t*:T  rent. ;  and  in  1S0.3  when  $153,000,000  of  the  new 
treasury  not'.-s  had  swollen  tlie  credit  money  to  a  grand  total  of 
^5oo.oo(^ooo,  the  reserve  amounted  to  but  20  per  cent. 

Altho'i^^h  the  act  of  1900  increases  the  reserve,  the  obliga- 
tion to  rn.'iintain  silver  at  a  parity  with  gold  has  increased  the 
li.ir<ifn  which,  under  certain  C(mtingencies,  the  gold  reserve 
may  Ix*  called  upon  to  >up])ort.  As  yet,  however,  the  pros- 
prrity  of  the  government  has  been  so  great  that  there  is  no 
apprehension  of  difficulty  from  this  source,  and  the  possibility 
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of  danger  in  the  future  is  lessened  on  account  of  changes  in 
the  character  of  the  paper  issues.  Whenever  treasury  notes 
of  1890  are  redeemed,  silver  dollars  only  will  be  issued  in 
their  place  :  silver  certificates  take  the  place  of  United  States 
notes  hitherto  issued  in  denominations  of  less  than  ten  dollars, 
and  according  to  the  act  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  out- 
standing notes  of  a  national  bank  are  to  be  in  denominations 
of  five  dollars.  These  provisions  will  tend  to  enlarge  the  use 
of  silver  and  silver  certificates  in  retail  trade ;  and  so  broad 
is  the  territory  of  trade  and  so  constant  the  demand  for  small 
bills,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  gather  together  quickly  a  dan- 
gerous amount  of  silver  or  its  certificates  for  exchange  into 
gold  at  the  government  counter. 

200.    National  Banks. 

Under  the  new  act  a  national  bank  may  be  organized  with  a 
capital  of  ^^25,000  in  a  town  with  a  population  not  exceeding 
3000.  Circulation  is  increased  to  the  full  face  value  of  bonds 
deposited,  so  long  as  they  stand  at  or  above  par ;  and  if  new 
refunding  bonds  were  deposited  before  a  prescribed  date  to 
secure  circulation,  the  tax  on  circulation  is  reduced  to  one- 
half  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  privileges  thus  granted  led  to 
an  increase  in  the  establishment  of  banking  institutions  and 
to  an  enlarged  circulation.  By  October  31,  1906,  the  number 
of  national  banks  increased  from  3617  to  6225  ;  of  the  3157 
new  banks  organized,  2062  had  a  capital  of  less  than  $50,000  ; 
352  of  these  organizations  represented  institutions  which  had 
been  pre-existing  private  or  State  banks.  The  circulation 
of  the  national  banks  increased  from  $254,000,000,  March 
14,  1900,  to  11583,000,000,  October  31,  1906.  This  has  en- 
larged the  credit  facilities  of  the  country,  but  owing  to  the 
restrictive  regulations  governing  the  retirement  of  circulation, 
and  the  narrow  basis  of  circulation  upon  federal  bonds,  the 
monetary  system  has  not  been  made  much  more  elastic ;  as  a 
reform  for  making  the  note  issue  more  elastic,  the  Act  of  1900 
is  not  of  great  service. 
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Wi-J:  ir.e  grri:  eT:.\:i5i:3  of  V-5:r.*«  d.irlrjg  the  List  few 
years,  isclufing  ir.r  itrii:: :?  cf  cr  imiry  irsce  and  commerce, 
&tA  ihe  r.eceii.::ci  cf  conorite  nnir.ie.  :he  strain  upon  the 
money  ruarke:  hj.?  L»re"  a:  un:e<  severe  3.zl  :he  results  ciiticaL 
I:  r.as.  however,  l-een  ;:::ios?::-[e  :?  >er-re  asy  radical  change 
in  :r.c  basi*  cfnjic  isr-e^.  Lirze'.y  cue  :o  :r.e  fear  of  encourag- 
inz  5p>ec-!5t.vr  ere  :::  underLi kings.  A  s/lgh:  measure  of  xelief 
wi"!  -ec'jred  by  :he  'iw  of  i-:.:.;  xhrrt'iV  the  "imi:  of  retirnnent 
of  bank  no:e5  i%  exien  :e  i  fr-'in  55.^>oo.^:KO  :o  $9,000,000  per 
mont'i :  a  large  ir.crease  in  thr  izkS'^c  of  noies  of  small  denom- 
inations is  alao  pr:^viie>i  for. 

201.    Refunding. 

The  rer:n'!ini:  pr:v:5:  .ns  «:f  :r.e  r.c:  of  1900  authorized  the 
b':'r-::::rv  of  :':.•;  ::v.\-:rv  tj  :e:j-.  :  .:.:  ne.v  :hirtv-vear  two 
;,-T  ce:;!.  i:'. :  lor.:-  :he  ."t^ti"  :.r.«  :'-.rre  per  cents,  of  190S 
("r:.3riish  war  i.»;.r.  >,  ::-•_-  :".  ::  :  rr  «  -.;.::i.  :  :e  in  1907,  and  the 
f:  ■. ':  p': r  c -j n :  - .  !  m c  i  ■ .  10:4.  a  : :-:.- i  c  f  5  '^  3  o  .000,000.  In  lak- 
i:i2  '::•  b.ri^i-j  n.t  yc*.  -i.e.  r. :■  h.^he:  price  was  paid  than  a 
r.':p.*.?.:  valie  '.n  th-  :.•;>:-  f  ;.  :a  :•  .-.n.i  a  half  per  cent. 
ft  ;::i  :  t:.e  r.t:A  i.vj  j-jf  cent-,  were  :>s-.:ed  at  par.  but  only 
in  ex' hrtni"j  for  the  u; !  b  n  l>  r;:f:nied.  as  they  fell  due  or 
a:)  iioMvrs  agree i  to  >'.:rrLn  ier  them  :  ani  authority  was  given 
in  thtr  scf  retary  of  tlit:  treasury  to  pay  in  money  the  premium 
on  th':  oi'l  b-^mi-j  ri.'f':n(le<l. 

1  i;':  -"ir(.r-^  of  a  '. olunt.irv  reuin-Iing  scheme  in  anticipatioD 
of  ti.'-  V t::»  Hxe-i  in  the  bon-l  always  depends  on  the  indoce- 
iii'-rit"^  to  l/.;iidhol'iers  to  mike  the  exchwinge.  In  this  instance 
there  was  a  small  compensatory  premium  in  cash  and  an 
iijfiir-'^  t  i;';i  mfj'.nioiis  incentive  was  devised  to  interest  bonks 
Hi  iii«:  s'lr;rt•^'  nf  the.'  -«.heme;  banks  which  accepted  new  for 
<>](]  \)')n(U  as  ;t  <lej)')>it  to  secure  circulation,  were  relieved  of 
ori'.-h.'ilf  of  tlie  t.ix  on  circulation,  and  this  in  addition  to  the 
ii'lvant'i;/^*  of  ])rol'jn>:ing  the  note  circulation  by  the  possessioo 
of  long-time  bonds  instead  of  those  subject  to  a  speedy  sn^ 
render  broupiit  the  banks  into  an  active  co-operation. 

Ihc  gain  to  the  government  is  not  so  clear  or  compklc: 
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to  be  sure  a  more  permanent  provision  was  made  for  the  in- 
debtedness which  fell  due  within  seven  years  of  the  act ;  and 
there  was  a  considerable  saving  in  the  interest  charges.  In 
return  for  these  advantages,  the  government  has  hampered 
itself  with  conditions  in  the  payment  of  its  debt  which  will 
prove  troublesome  when  there  is  a  succession  of  treasury 
surpluses ;  and  the  saving  in  interest  is  largely  offset  by  the 
premiums  paid  by  the  government  on  bonds  not  due.  It  was 
calculated  in  1900,  that  the  substitution  of  JI85 0,000,000  of 
two  per  cents.,  on  the  terms  proposed,  would  give  to  the  gov- 
ernment a  net  profit  of  about  JI2 3,000,000.  Between  the 
passage  of  the  act  and  December  31,  1900,  ^^445,940,750  of 
bonds  were  so  funded;  the  premium  paid  was  JI43 ,5 8 2,000, 
and  the  saving  of  interest  was  ^^54,5 48,000.  If  no  reckoning 
be  made  of  the  circulation  tax  surrendered,  the  net  saving  to  the 
treasury  on  the  exchange  mentioned,  amounts  to  $  10,966,000. 
Certainly  the  opportunity  for  payment  of  the  debt  has  been 
too  long  deferred,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  current  purchases  of 
bonds  at  high  premiums.  .  It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  fund- 
ing scheme  was  intended  rather  to  relieve  the  difficulties  of 
banking  than  to  offer  the  best  possible  management  of  the 
finances  over  a  long  series  of  years. 

The  changes  in  the  character  of  the  debt,  1891-1901,  are 
shown  in  the  table  on  page  474;  and  the  debt,  1902-1906, 
unclassified,  on  page  476. 

202.    Receipts  and  Bzpenditares,  1891-1901. 

The  ordinary  receipts  during  the  years  1 899-1 901  were 
beyond  all  expectation,  the  customs  and  internal  revenue  each 
being  in  excess  of  the  amount  for  any  three  previous  con- 
secutive years.  The  ease  with  which  these  enormous  sums 
were  paid  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  growth  of  the  country 
in  a  single  generation.  The  internal  revenue  amounted  to 
^76^000,000  as  compared  with  JI7 85,000,000  in  the  earlier 
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years  1865-1867,  when  industry  and  business  were  burdened 
with  every  variety  of  excise  which  could  be  devised;  while 
the  later  taxes  occasioned  annoyance  and  in  some  instances 
friction,  there  wss  little  sense  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  In  1901  the  Spanish  war  taxes  were  partially  repealed, 
and  by  the  act  of  April  11, 1902,  entirely  removed.  By  years 
the  receipts  from  1891  to  rpod  were  as  follows :  — 
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Expenditures  by  years,  1891-1905,  were  as  follows  :  — 
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Some  of  the  principal  expenditures  under  "  Miscellaneous  " 
are  presented  in  table  in  the  Appendix.  Within  the  term  of  a 
single  Congress,  expenditures  now  amount  to  a  billion  of  dol- 
lars, and  a  comparison  of  the  principal  items  for  1905  and 
1 89 1  shows  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  demands  of  the 
military  and  naval  establishments  and  pensions. 

A  comparison  of  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  in  millions  of  dollars  :  — 
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The  total  debt,   less  cash   in   the   treasury,   for  the  years 
1 902-1 906,  is  as  follows  —  in  millions  of  dollars:  — 
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u>»4 9^«S 

i'r»5 989*9 

if/)6 9^*4 

Nearly  two-tliirds,  5596,000,000,  of  the  total  indebtedness 
in  1906,  bore  interest  at  the  low  rate  of  two  per  cent. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
LEGISLATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

203.    References. 
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Extravagance^  in  Yale  Review^  VI,  37-49;  E.  I.  Renick,  Control  of 
Natioftal  Expenditures^  in  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.^  VI  (1891),  248-281;  N.  H. 
Thompson,  Control  of  National  Expenditures^  in  Pol.  Sci,  Quar.,  VII 
(1892),  467-482. 

Treasury  Department  :  Report  of  the  Select  Conimtttee  of  the  U.  S, 
Senate,  50th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  Senate  Report,  No.  507, 1888.  Vols.  I-III ; 
see  especially  I,  4-25,  130-133,  145-* 59*  235-238;  II,  1-474  (treats  par- 
ticularly  of  accounting) ;  L.  J.  Gage,  Organization  of  Treasury  Depart" 
ment,  in  Cosmopolitan^  XXV  (1898),  355;  R.  Mayo,  The  Treasury  De- 
partment (Washington,  1847) ;  H.  C.  Adams,  Finance,  193-201 ;  C.  C. 
Plchn,  Public  Finance,  334-339;  F.  A.  Cleveland,  Funds  and  their  Uses, 
195-208  (the  maintenance  of  the  reserve). 

Customs  Administration  :  Finance  Report,  1890,  pp.  xxxii-xxxvii ; 
1891,  pp.  xxxviii-xlii ;  1892,  pp.  xxxvii-xxxix ;  1893,  p.  xli  (expense); 
1894,  pp.  xxxix,  959,  962-966  (expense) ;  1895,  pp.  737-738  (undervalua- 
tion) ;  1898,  pp.  xliv-xlv,  868-876  (appraisement) ;  Reports  of  Board  of 
Appraisers,  published  annually  in  Finance  Report,  1 892-1 898;  now  sepa- 
rately; Hearings  on  Administratis  Customs  Laws  before  the  Committee 
an  Ways  and  Means  (Washington,  1896);  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trecuury  on  Collection  of  Duties,  in  Finance  Report,  1885,  Vol.  II ;  ditto, 
1886,  Vol.  II ;  J.  D.  Goss,  The  History  of  the  Tariff  Administration  in 
the  U.  S,,  In  Columbia  College  Studies  in  History,  etc.,  I,  No.  2;  F.  J. 
Goodnow,  The  Collection  of  Duties  in  the  U.  S.,  in  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  I 
(1886),  36-44;  £•  J.  Shriver,  How  Customs  Duties  Work,  in  Pol.  Sci, 
Qu0r.^  II  (1S87),  265-273;  Belies,  II,  486-501;  III,  489-522;  C.  S. 
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Hainlm,  Tie  Ctulemi  Adminislralint  Act,  in  Ne.  Amtr.  Rra ,  Vol.  1^ 
pp.  132-230;  W.  C.  Ford.  Optbil  T<Btff  Caafariimi,  \a  JV.  SiL 
Quar.,  XI 11  (iSgo),  273-285;   Yali  Rrvitw,  I,  133-235  (titiff  siaiutks). 

Custouv  Of  THE  Public  Funds  :  Finamt  Kepert.  1900,  p.  xitiii; 
U.  Kinlef, /HifffrHJtnl  rrtamry  SyHem,  chs.  6-7;  J.  B.  Phillips,  MtllMi- 
of  Keefing  Ike  Publit  M-uy  0/  Iki  O.  S.  (pp.  l6o>.  \a  Pub.  MUk.  PA- 
Sri.  Asm.,  IV.  No.  3  (Dec..  1900) ;  LttUrfiom  Ikt  Snrttary  ef  Uu  Trttt- 
ury.  Jaui.  lo,  1900,  S6tli  Cong.,  \%\.  Sess.,  H.  R.,  Doc.  164  (pB.s«  y^'i 
J,  Sherman.  HttiUlnt,BHi,  II.  79S  ;  H.  C,  Adams.  Fit«t»-e.  114-118;  W. 
M.  Uaniel*.  Pubik  Fiaanct,  333-3J4;  G.  E.  Koberts.  Fcntm,  XXUt, 
(1900),  1-14;  t^'  A,  Conant,  Tht  Treasury  tm4  Ike  AUiiey  Market,  M 
Kfoiempf  Hiviewt,  XXI  (iQcn),  20a-Jo5i  E.  U.  Piilon,  Secretary  Sha» 
tmd  PrHtJtntt  at  ie  Cenli-el  aver  lie  Honey  if-irtet,  in  JaHrnal  ef  I'etitiai 
Hetntmji,  XV  (1907).  65-87. 

ACCOUNTIKUJ  Ftnaiite  /teftrl.  1894,  pp.  Ixvi,  737,  836-837  (tomp: 
trailer);  1S95.  p.  5S7  (auctil)  ;  1896,  pp.  676-678  (coRiptiolleih  R.  B. 
Uovrier,  Dechiem  of  lUe  Ffrit  Complreiler  0/  ikr  Tyeeiury,  1893-1894; 
Dteiitgnt  ff  tkt  Cfm/ilrailer  0/ lie  Treaiury,  I-VIII,  1896-190;;  Ifefwt 
*fa  CamiKiUtt  tf  Ikt  Senate  on  Ike  Beoii  and  Melkodi  0/  AteelHtiHg  dt 
tlu  7i<numy  DtfxirtmrnI  (Washington.  iSSo) ;  itee  mlso  Kefvrl  e/Sentk 
Ctmmittrt,  18SS,  under  "Treasury  Department;"  Repert  ef  t>ethrf 
Commhiion  (Washington,  1893);  Bolles,  II.  567-575;  III,  523-535! 
Tre^isnry  Statement,  in  Bankers'  Magazine.  LVIII  (1S99).  717-719;  yaii 
Rr.'irta,  I.\  (1900).  3  (debl  sUlemenl) ;  Quarlrrty  faumal  ef  Economitt, 
I  ('887),  357  (inaccuraie  debt  siatemenl). 

2M.    Initiative  in  TadfT  BUla. 

To  understand  clearly  the  historical  narrative  which  is  now 
brought  down  to  the  great  settlement  of  1900  it  is  necessary 
to  know  something  of  the  methods  of  practical  legislatioD  and 
treasury  management,  such  as  the  course  of  a  revenue  bill, 
the  practice  of  appropriations,  the  collection  of  revenue,  safe- 
guards for  the  public  moneys,  and  treasury  accounting. 

The  Constitution  clearly  provides  that  "all  bills  for  raising 
revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Reprcsetjtatives,  but 
the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments  as  on 
other  bills."  In  spite  of  this  limitation,  the  Senate  e 
powerful  influence  over  revenue  legislation,  and  s 
has  tr.kcn  the  initiative  in  shaping  the  details  of  a  tariff  meas- 
ure. The  tariff  bill  of  1820  passed  the  House,  ami  failed  by 
but  one  vote  in  ihc  Senate  ;  and  the  House  woollens  bill  of 
1827   was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
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vice-president  In  1828  the  Senate  changed  the  House  bill 
in  a  most  imp>ortant  particular,  by  making  the  duties  on 
woollens  ad  valorem  instead  of  specific.  In  i  S^^  the  agita- 
tion in  South  Carolina  led  Senator  Clay  to  introduce  into  the 
Senate  a  still  more  radical  method  of  procedure  in  the  bill 
known  later  as  the  Compromise  Tariff  measure.  When  objec- 
tion was  made  that  the  Senate  had  no  constitutional  power  to 
take  the  initiative,  it  was  explained  that  the  bill  did  not  pro- 
pose to  raise  duties  but  to  reduce  them,  and  since  the  measure 
was  intended  for  protection  and  not  for  revenue,  it  came  out 
of  the  category  of  revenue  measures.  A  discussion  was  con- 
sequently permitted  in  the  Senate,  but  after  a  full  debate  the 
same  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House,  there  passed,  sent  to 
the  Senate,  and  finally  became  a  law. 

A  similar  attempt  to  assert  the  independence  of  the  Senate 
was  made  in  1843,  when  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 
McDuffie  of  South  Carolina,  to  revive  the  tariff  act  of  1833, 
in  place  of  the  existing  tariff  of  1842.  After  a  prolonged 
debate  running  over  weeks,  the  Senate  agree<l  almost  unani- 
mously that  such  a  measure  could  not  originate  in  that  body. 
Although  this  distinct  claim  has  not  been  revived  over  a 
tariff  bill,  the  Senate  has  interpreted  its  powers  to  amend  in  a 
most  generous  spirit.  In  1867,  for  example,  it  sut>Htituted  as 
an  amendment  to  the  House  bill  the  tariff  measure  which  had 
been  prepared  by  David  A.  Wells,  the  special  ditnm'mumcr 
of  revenue,  but  the  bill  in  this  form  failed  Uj  find  approval 
in  the  House.  Again  in  1871  the  Senate  UMjk  great  lil^rties 
with  a  House  measure  ;  this  was  less  than  four  liney  in  length, 
and  was  confined  simply  to  the  r*rj>ealing  of  U*e  tariff  on  t«?a 
and  coffee,  llie  Senate  substituted  as  an  ameiMlfiieiit,  a  bill 
of  twenty  printed  pages,  containmg  a  general  reviwow,  r*'*i*u:' 
tion,  and  repeal,  not  only  of  cuvt/->tns  duties,  but  alv>  */( 
internal  revenue  taxes-  As  might  be  pre^um^d,  a  pr^Ae^t  wa« 
raised  in  the  House,  and  on  this  p'^int  ^iarfi^-ld  a  y*t:jir  Uutf 
in  the  House  of  Representativ^rs  sp'^ic*'  a^  f</ll<>w5  ;  * 
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"  It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  Senate's  power  to  amend 
is  limited  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  bill.  That  limit  is 
natural,  is  definite,  and  can  be  clearly  shown.  If  there  had 
been  no  precedent  in  the  case,  I  should  say  that  a  House  bill 
relating  solely  to  revenue  on  salt  could  not  be  amended  by 
adding  to  it  clauses  raising  revenue  on  textile  fabrics,  but  that 
all  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  should  relate  to  the  duty  on 
salt.  To  admit  that  the  Senate  can  take  a  House  bill  consist- 
ing of  two  lines,  relating  specifically  and  solely  to  a  single 
article,  and  can  draft  upon  that  bill  in  the  name  of  an  amend- 
ment a  whole  system  of  tariff  and  internal  taxation,  is  to  say 
that  they  may  exploit  all  the  meaning  out  of  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  we  are  considering,  and  may  rob  the 
House  of  the  last  vestige  of  its  rights  under  that  clause." 

Notwithstanding  these  protests  the  Senate  succeeded  in  en- 
larging the  scope  of  the  tax  bill  framed  in  1872.  In  1883 
the  Senate  followed  a  similar  j^rocedure,  and  added  to  an 
internal  revenue  bill  which  had  passed  the  House,  the  tariff 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  "Tariff  Commission," 
propositions  which  were  entirely  alien  to  the  original  import 
of  the  House  bill.  Once  more,  in  18S8,  the  Senate  which 
was  at  that  time  Republican,  deliberately  and  independently 
framed  a  tariff  measure  to  offset  the  Democratic  Mills  bill  pre- 
pared in  the  House  ;  and  the  Senate  bill  served  as  the  basis 
of  the  tarifT  act  of  1S90.  The  Senate  in  1894  also  recast  the 
Wilson  bill  so  radically  that  its  revenue  reform  principles  were 
hardly  recoj^nizable  ;  nevertheless,  through  political  stress,  the 
House  was  forced  to  accept  most  of  the  amendments  of  the 
upi)(.r  cliambiT.  In  1897  the  Senate  finance  committee  met, 
even  before  C!ongress  assembled,  and  drew  up  a  tariff*  bill,  the 
j)rin(  ipies  of  which  were  ex])ressed  in  872  amendments  to 
the  House  bill,  though  not  all  of  these  were  adopted  after 
conference. 

These  illustrations  are  sutticicnt  to  show  that  practice  has 
worn  away  any  constitutional  limitations  which  may  have 
orii^inally  been  intended  in  the   disposal  of   tariff  bills;    the 
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Senate  has  virtually  assumed  a  leadership  in  shaping  the 
revenue  legislation  of  Congress.  The  Senate  committee  of 
finance  by  its  hearings  and  deliberations  has  acquired  as 
important  a  position  in  tariff  legislation  as  the  House  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means. 

On  at  least  one  occasion  the  executive  branch  has  prepared 
tariffs ;  this  was  the  Walker  bill  of  1 846,  substantially  drawn 
up  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  Secretary  Dallas  also  had 
a  large  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  tariff  of  181 6.  The 
presidential  power  of  veto,  however,  has  rarely  been  exercised 
in  connection  with  a  tariff  bill.  The  notable  exceptions  are 
the  two  vetoes  of  President  Tyler  in  1842;  his  objections, 
however,  applied  not  to  the  revenue  clauses  of  the  bill,  but  to 
the  provision  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  from  sales 
of  public  lands.  In  1869  President  Johnson  vetoed  a  minor 
tariff  bill,  providing  for  an  increase  of  duties  on  imports  of 
copper.  In  1894  President  Cleveland  showed  disapproval  of 
the  Wilson  tariff  by  refusing  to  sign  the  measure. 

The  preparation  of  a  tariff  bill  is  a  long  and  complicated 
task,  for  not  only  must  considerations  of  revenue,  but  the 
adjustment  of  protection  to  industries,  be  taken  into  account. 
This  often  excites  prolonged  contest,  both  between  the  high 
and  low  tariff  men,  and  between  friends  of  particular  indus- 
tries. The  framing  of  a  revenue  bill  is  undertaken  in  the 
House  by  the  committee  on  ways  and  means;  a  sub-com- 
mittee, composed  entirely  of  members  of  the  controlling 
political  party,  is  appointed  to  draft  the  schedules,  and  its 
work  is  frequently  accompanied  by  extended  hearings,  when 
manufacturers  and  other  business  men  present  the  claims 
of  their  respective  industries  for  legislative  favor.  As  the 
tariff  is  treated  as  a  political  measure,  the  minority  of  the 
committee  is  given  no  share  whatever  in  this  preliminary 
work  and  may  have  no  knowledge  of  the  schedules  to  be 
finally  reported  to  the  House ;  the  minority  usually  submits 
a  dissenting  report,  necessarily  vague  and  general  in  character, 
which  can  be  Uttle  more  than  a  party  pronunciamento.    After 
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debate  and  passage  in  the  House,  the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate 
where  it  is  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance.  This  com- 
mittee may  undertake  its  consideration  ab  initio^  or  it  may 
summarily  set  the  bill  aside  for  new  plans  which  have  been 
informally  determined  upon.  In  either  case  the  House  bill 
when  it  re-emerges  from  the  committee  is  hardly  recognizable. 
The  Senate  permits  the  offering  of  amendments,  and  many  of 
them  pass.  If  the  bill  then  goes  through  the  Senate,  the  next 
step  is  the  designation  of  a  joint  committee  of  conference  of 
the  two  Houses.  This  committee  has  of  late  years  been  the 
place  for  the  actual  conflict  of  forces ;  theoretically  it  con- 
siders only  points  of  disagreement ;  in  practice  it  strikes  out 
some  non-contentious  matter  and  inserts  new  quarrels. 
Hence,  the  bill,  when  it  once  more  comes  to  the  House,  is  a 
compromise  measure  and  represents  no  harmonious  principle. 
This  roundabout  method,  with  no  one  guiding  mind  behind  it, 
makes  errors  unavoidable,  and  so  exhausting  is  the  task  of 
enacting  a  tariff  law  that  the  dominant  political  party  is 
naturally  indisposed  to  alter  or  amend  the  measure,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  inconsistencies,  for  fear  that  the 
whole  question  of  tariff  revision  may  be  reopened.  As  an 
example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  tariff  legislation  the  illustration 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  wool  schedules  in  1897  is  given 
on  the  opposite  page. 

205.    Appropriation  Bills. 

In  an  earlier  discussion  in  this  book,  it  was  shown  that  the 
constitutional  restrictions  on  appropriation  of  money  for  public 
needs  are  not  intended  to  cramp  Congress  to  a  narrow  range 
of  action  and  hence  practices  have  grown  up  which  on  the 
whole  are  not  conducive  to  a  well-balanced  system  of  finance. 
The  only  constitutional  limit  on  appropriation  is  that  no  vote 
for  the  support  of  the  army  shall  last  more  than  two  years. 
Appropriations  are  made  under  three  different  forms :  "  per- 
manent specific  appropriations,"  "  permanent,"  and  "  annual.** 
In  theory  the  great  bulk  of  appropriations  are   annual   in 
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accordance  with  the  principle  of  popular  government  that  the 
people  shall  have  a  firm  grip  on  its  purse.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, large  expenditures  are  made  outside  of  this  annual  pro- 
vision, by  permanent  specific  appropriations,  as  for  river  and 
harbors,  fortifications  and  public  buildings,  which  remain  avail- 
able until  the  money  is  spent.  The  reason  for  this  is  clear: 
continuing  construction  work  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  for- 
tunes of  legislative  procedure,  but  when  once  made  must  be 
so  pledged  that  they  can  be  drawn  upon  as  the  necessities  of 
engineering  work  demand.  Permanent  appropriations  are 
those  which  do  not  require  the  periodic  sanction  of  Congress  • 
once  voted,  they  are  annually  paid  until  the  law  authorizing 
the  expenditure  is  repealed.  In  this  class  are  included  the 
approi)riations  for  the  sinking  fund  of  the  public  debt,  annual 
interest  charges,  the  snpi)ort  of  the  customs  service,  and  the 
salaries  of  judicial  officers.  For  the  fundamental  operations 
of  government,  j)ermanency  is  neecled  for  administrative  sta- 
bility ;  this  principle  applies  particularly  to  the  public  debt: 
public  credit  must  be  relieved  from  the  uncertainties  of  annual 
legislative  debate.  Permanent  aj.)propriations,  however,  brceti 
abuses,  because  tiie  items  of  expenditure  are  not  periodically 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  C(.)ngress.  For  lack  of  discussion 
for  example,  the  administration  of  the  customs  has  at  times 
developed  absurdities,  entailed  unnecessary  expense,  and  given 
])Oor  service.  Custom  houses  have  been  kept  up  at  ports  no 
longer  of  commercial  im])ortance,  and  the  payment  of  officials  by 
fees  instead  of  by  salaries  has  been  continued  long  after  the  best 
interests  of  the  government  tlemanded  their  discontinuance. 

It  has  been  held  by  sound  authority  that  the  fixing  of  any 
salary  due  to  the  establishment  by  law  of  a  branch  of  adminis* 
tration  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  permanent  annual 
appropriation  ;  and  that  *'  in  time  of  conflict  between  Congress 
and  the  president,  it  is  very  i)robable  that  the  president  would 
conduct  the  government  and  would  have  salaries  paid  without 
annual  approi)riations,  and  be  able   to  do  so  successfully."' 

^  Goodnow,  Comparative  Constitutional  Laio^  vol.  ii,  p.  285. 
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It  is  estimated  that  one-half  of  the  current  expenses  of  the 
government,  exckisive  of  pensions  and  salaries,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  particular  Congress,  except  by  positive  legislative 
action  of  a  repealing  character,  requiring  the  assent  of  the 
president,  unless  overruled  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  Congress. 
A  committee  of  the  Fifty-Second  Congress  found  that  there 
were  185  separate  statutes  taking  money  from  the  treasury  in 
the  form  of  peniianent  appropriations. 

Congress  has  frequently  attempted  to  attach  general  legisla- 
tion to  an  appropriation  bill  by  riders  or  ingenious  qualifica- 
tions and  restrictions  which  are  alien  to  its  real  purpose.  A 
familiar  example  is  the  Wilmot  Proviso  of  1846,  which  was  an 
amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill,  prohibiting  slavery  in 
territory  that  might  be  acquired  with  the  money  appropriated. 
An  interesting  controversy  was  that  of  a  rider  to  the  army 
appropriation  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1879; 
the  Democrats  were  in  control  of  the  House  from  1875  until 
1 88 1,  and  in  1877  they  secured  a  majority  in  the  Senate, 
though  the  presidency  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans. 
In  1878,  they  made  an  urgent  effort  to  change  the  election 
laws :  a  single  bill  for  that  purpose,  if  passed,  would  ,have 
been  vetoed  by  the  president,  but  the  same  end  was  sought 
indirectly  by  adding  sections  to  the  army  appropriation  bill 
and  by  affixing  amendments  to  thjB  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  appropriation  bill.  President  Hayes  set  himself  to 
defeat  the  scheme,  vetoed  the  two  appropriation  bills,  and 
summoned  Congress  to  meet  in  special  session  in  May,  1879. 
The  army  appropriation  bill  was  then  again  reported  with  the 
so-called  political  sections.  The  Republican  debaters  could 
not  deny  that  riders  had  been  previously  attached  to  bills ; 
they  urged,  however,  that  provisions  so  extreme  as  those 
under  discussion  were  a  departure  from  the  practice  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  contest  was  simply  an  attempt  to  force  the 
president  and  the  minority  out  of  their  constitutional  right  of 
disagreenaent,  under  penalty  of  stopping  supplies.  They  also 
made  a  distinction  between  an  ordinary  rider,  whei 
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branches  of  Congress  and  the  presidency  were  of  the  same 
political  party,  and  riders  put  on  by  a  hostile  majority.  As 
Mr.  riawley  of  Connecticut  said :  "  It  was  as  if  there  were  a 
special  train  taking  a  party  to  Baltimore  by  the  last  train  of 
the  week,  and  some  friends  wished  to  crowd  in  with  their 
baggage,  which  ought  not  to  be  taken  on  passenger  trains, 
but  must  go  then  or  never.  Rather  than  have  them  left, 
we  consent.  That  is  quite  different  from  an  attack  of  road 
agents,  who  pull  up  the  rails  saying,  *  the  train  will  not  gp 
unless  you  take  us  and  all  our  crew  and  our  burglarioas 
implements.'"  The  Democrats  replied  that  while  in  ordinaiy 
cases  the  putting  of  general  legislation  upon  appropriation 
bills  was  inconvenient  and  injudicious,  it  was  desirable  at  times: 
"  It  should  not  be  used  as  the  daily  bread  in  legislation,  but 
was  the  intMlicine  of  the  Constiuition  and  proper  to  purge 
away  the  diseases  of  the  body  politic.  When  vicious  laws 
which  impair  the  liberty  of  the  people,  are  firmly  fastened 
upon  the  statute  books  the  House  is  bound  to  say  that  it  wiU 
ai)i)ro])riate  no  money  to  c^ive  effect  to  such  laws  until  and 
except  they  are  repealed."  The  Democrats  were  obliged  to 
yield,  and  the  integrity  of  appropriation  bills  to  this  extent 
was  prcUectetl. 

The  Constitution  says  nothing  about  which  House  shaD 
prepare  appropriation  bills  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  initiative 
has  almost  without  internii)tion  been  taken  by  the  lower 
House,  until  this  procedure  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
])art  of  the  unwritten  constitution.  In  January,  1856,  com* 
])laint  was  made  that  the  House  habitually  delayed  the 
transmission  of  the  ap]>n)priation  bills  to  the  Senate  until 
tlie  last  days  of  the  session,  wIilmi  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  j)roper  considerati«)n.  A  Senator  complained  that  it  was 
the  ])rac.lice  to  appropriate  the  peoples*  money  at  the  dead 
hour  of  midni,i;ht,  instead  of  in  the  face  of  day,  and  thai 
within  a  very  short  time  a  naval  appropriation  bill  for  eight 
milliuns  of  liollars  had  been  passed  in  the  Senate  without  even 
being  read.     The  charge  was  true :    the  bill  passed   on  the 
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night  of  the  4th  of  March/  the  last  day  of  the  session,  and 
under  the  plea  of  pressure  the  bill  was  voted  simply  by  title. 
It  was  consequently  proposed  that  a  division  of  labor  be 
made,  whereby  the  House  should  undertake  the  preparation 
of  a  portion  of  the  appropriation  bills,  leaving  the  Senate  to 
prepare  others ;  and  then  in  the  middle  of  the  session  make 
an  exchange  of  bills.  In  opposition,  it  was  urged  that  the 
practice  of  seventy  years  should  be  respected,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  encroachment  on  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
In  accordance  with  its  resolution,  the  Senate  did  prepare  and 
pass  appropriation  bills  for  the  repairs  of  fortifications  and  for 
invalid  pensions;  but  these  measures  were  treated  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  some  contempt,  and  laid  on 
the  table.  The  effort  to  change  the  custom  of  the  govern- 
ment proved  to  be  ineffectual,  and  now  for  many  years  the 
House  has  retained  the  privilege  of  initiating  the  preparation 
of  supply  bills. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  the  plan  of  appropriation  is  the 
scattering  of  responsibility  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget. 
Our  form  of  government  lacks  not  only  controlling  unity  of 
action  in  finance  by  legislative  and  executive  branches,  but  in 
Congress  itself  a  distribution  of  functions  tends  to  prevent  any 
harmonious  system.  Until  1865  the  House  committee  on 
ways  and  means  had  charge  of  all  appropriation  bills  with  a  few 
important  exceptions ;  hence  the  responsibility  of  originating 
plans  of  revenue  and  supply  were  centred  in  the  same  com- 
mittee. In  1865,  the  enormous  amount  of  legislative  work 
occasioned  by  the  Civil  War  caused  the  framing  of  appropria- 
tion bills  to  be  taken  away  from  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means,  and  intrusted  to  a  new  committee  on  appropriations. 
In  1879  sindi885  ^  further  cleavage  was  made  by  distributing 
the  fourteen  appropriation  bills  to  eight  different  committees, 
thus  absolutely  preventing  any  system  for  judiciously  appor- 
tiomng  the  total  outgo.    This  distribution  was  put  in  practice 

^  CmtgnssUmal  GMe,  Feb.  7,  1856,  34th  Cong.,  ist  S 
f§|^i856^  p.  579.    See  also  Garfield,  IVorks^  \,  694. 
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on  the  ground  that  it  would  secure  an  earlier  and  consequcDtiy 
more  intelligent  consideration  of  appropriation  measures,  an 
expectation  not  confirmed  by  experience.  The  efforts  of  each 
committee  to  assert  its  individual  importance  at  the  expense 
of  others,  and  to  secure,  irrespective  of  the  best  general  interest 
of  the  country,  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  the  total 
appropriation,  has  led  to  extravagance  and  even  to  improvi- 
dence. The  principles  of  popular  government  in  the  United 
States  are  against  giving  to  the  executive  much  influence  in 
the  preparation  of  bills  of  supply;  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  enjoys  the  formal  privilege  of  submitting  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  **  Book  of  Estimates "  which  contaim 
the  estimate  of  the  needs  of  the  several  departments^  and 
which  are  not  always  respected  by  either  of  the  two  Houses. 
These  memoranda  find  their  wny  to  the  several  committees 
dealing  with  ai)|)n.)i)riation  bills,  and  form  a  useful  body  of 
information,  but  have  no  binding  force. 

If  then-  has  been  a  loss  in  unity  of  preparation,  there  has 
been  a  definiterioss  in  the  designation  of  the  objects  of 
suj)plies.  Ap])roi)riati')ns  must  be  specific.  In  1789  there 
was  but  on<*  apj)n)])riaiion  bill,  thirteen  lines  in  length,  con- 
taining four  items  relating  t<.)  eivil  expenses,  military  expenses, 
pa\  lurnt  of  the  ])ul)lie  debt  and  pensions.  Not  only  has  the 
number  of  bills  increased,  until  there  are  now  fourteen,  bit 
the  law  reijuires  that  eaeh  se<'tion  of  a  bill  shall  contain  as 
nearly  as  \\\\\  be  a  single  proposition  for  enactment.  Definite- 
ne^s  of  contiol  has  also  been  emphasized  by  the  passage  of 
laws  forbidding  the  transfer  by  the  executive  of  any  appropria- 
tion frv)in  one  object  to  another,  even  if  within  the  same 
branch  of  service. 

206.    Collection  of  Revenne. 

The  collection  of  the  revenue  is  divided  between  two 
branches  of  the  treasury  department,  —  one  for  customs  duties, 
and  the  other  for  internal  revenue  taxes.  The  internal  revenue 
service  is   organized  into  a  separate  bureau   under   a  com- 
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missioner  of  internal  revenue,  but  the  local  customs  officials 
report  directly  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  country 
is  divided  into  121  customs  districts,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  at  least  one  port  of  entry,  where  are  stationed  the  principal 
officer  of  the  district,  the  collector  of  customs,  assisted  by 
subordinate  grades  of  officials,  appraisers,  including  in  a  few 
offices  a  naval  officer  and  surveyors,  and  in  all  offices  in- 
spectors, special  agents,  etc.  If  commercial  needs  demand  it, 
other  ports  of  delivery  are  designated  within  the  district,  and 
at  these  subordinate  officials  are  stationed.  The  largest  port 
of  entry  is  New  York  City,  through  which  flows  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  More 
than  5000  persons  are  employed  in  the  collection  of  the 
customs  duties;  and  the  annual  expense  of  collecting  this 
class  of  revenue  is  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  Inas- 
much as  foreign  commerce  has  now  become  insignificant 
in  many  of  the  ports  which  were  important  a  century  ago 
when  the  districting  was  established,  the  expense  of  admin- 
istration might  be  reduced  if  the  customs  districts  were 
organized  according  to  existing  commercial  conditions.  In 
many  of  the  districts  the  cost  of  collection  exceeds  the 
revenue  collected :  at  such  places  subordinate  officers  might 
well  perform  all  of  the  duties  required ;  but  any  attempt  to 
deprive  a  State  of  an  established  administrative  district  with 
its  attendant  political  prerogatives,  strikes  against  local  opposi- 
tion which  is  instantly  reflected  in  Congress. 

The  method  of  entering  an  importation  of  foreign  goods, 
including  the  appraisement  and  payment  of  duties,  has  gone 
through  many  variations,  but  is  now  briefly'  as  follows :  The 
initial  step  is  the  authentication  of  an  invoice  of  the  goods  by 
the  American  consular  officer  in  the  district  from  which  the 
foreign  goods  are  exported  to  this  country:  the  certificate 
must  state  the  market  or  wholesale  price  in  the  country  of 
export ;  and  the  consular  authentication  is  made  in  triplicate, 
one  for  the  shipper  to  be  used  in  making  entry  at  the  American 
port,  one  is  transmitted  to  the  collector  of  the  port  of  entry. 
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and  the  other  is  filed  in  the  consul's  office.     The  invoice  is 
more  than  a  formal  declaration  of  value ;   it   must  contain i 
description  of  the  merchandise,  with  its  cost,  discounts,  chai]geS| 
etc.     Armed  with  this  certificate,  upon  arrival  of  the  goods» 
the  importer  makes  an  entry ;  he  submits  a  description  with 
the   rates  of  duty  which  he   considers  applicable  and  pajfs 
into  tlie  custom  house  the  gross  amount  thus  computed :  an 
immediate  delivery  of  the  goods  is  then  granted,  the  govern- 
ment retaining  one  package  in  every  ten  as  a  sample.     Thex 
packages  are  sent  to  the  public  stores  or  appraisers'  ware- 
houses for  examination :  if  the  appraisement  does  not  agree 
with  the  valuation  made,  a  re-settlement  is   ordered,  and  if 
the  proper  valuation  has  not  been  declared  by  the  importer, 
whether  through  ignorance  or  fault,  severe  penalties  may  be 
incurred.     An   excessive  valuation   by  the    shipper    is  never 
lowered,  but  an  undervaluation  is  punished  under  the  present 
law  by  the  imposition  of  an  additional  duty  of  one  per  cent 
upon   the  appraised   value   for  each   one   per   cent,    that  the 
a[)praisers'  value  exceeds  that  declared  in  the  entry.      Oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  the  importer  who  does  not  wish  to  use  his 
goods  at  onre,  to  deposit  them  under  bond  in  a  warehouse  for 
not  more  tlian  three  years,  and  to  defer  the  payment  of  the 
duties  until  withdrawal. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  the  customs 
for  many  years  lay  in  the  persistent  practice  of  undervaluation. 
Some  of  the  e/Torts  to  check  this  evil  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed, but  the  difikulty  long  remained  and  has  not  yet 
entirely  disapi)eared.  The  trouble  was  aggravated  by  the 
habit  of  consigning  goods  by  foreign  firms  to  agents  in  America, 
so  that  the  buyer  and  the  seller  were  practically  the  same, 
and  could  agree  on  any  valuation  that  pleased  them.  In  1S85 
Secretary  Manning  asserted  that  very  extensive  frauds  were 
due  to  this  agency  system ;  a  foreign  manufacturer  would 
refuse  to  sell  goods  to  other  buyers,  and  then  insist  that  no 
manufactured  articles  similar  to  those  consigned  to  this  country 
were  sold  in  his  market,  and  hence  that  there  could  be  no 
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market  value  at  that  place  in  the  sense  intended  by  law. 
Repeated  decisions  of  the  courts  adverse  to  such  juggling  with 
the  plain  intent  of  the  law  did  not  put  an  end  to  frauds. 

Ingenious  methods  have  been  devised  to  evade  the  customs  : 
for  example,  when  coverings  came  in  free,  articles  of  small 
value  were  enclosed  in  valuable  coverings ;  sugar  was  artificially 
colored  so  as  to  imitate  standards  which  entered  at  lower  rates 
of  duty.  One  method  was  that  of  fictitious  invoices  :  articles 
were  shipped  by  an  agent  of  the  American  buyer  in  Paris  to 
his  agent  in  New  York  with  a  fictitious  and  fraudulent  invoice ; 
tlie  buyer  often  persuading  himself  that  he,  as  a  passive 
recipient,  was  free  from  wrong  or  illegal  behavior.  Even 
among  honest  merchants,  the  administration  of  the  tarilT  since 
the  Civil  War  has  been  puzzling,  because  of  the  increasing 
complexity  in  the  schedules  and  consequent  inequalities  in 
classification  and  valuation.  Where  no  open  fraud  was  ii\- 
teniied,  there  was  great  opportunity  for  entries  which  would 
defeat  the  express  purpose  of  the  tariff  acts,  especially  in  the 
confusion  created  by  the  varying  classification  between 
"  worsted  *'  and  "  woollens,"  goods  which,  as  far  as  use  was 
concerned,  were  becoming  more  and  more  identical.  In  1886 
it  was  stated  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  silk  importations  were  as 
a  rule  undervalued  ;  and  so  great  were  the  apparent  difficulties 
of  securing  an  equal  and  just  administration  of  the  law,  that  the 
Democratic  secretary  of  the  treasury,  representing  a  party 
generally  standing  for  ad  valorem  rather  than  specific  duties, 
recommended  specific  duties  on  silks.  Much  litigation  grew 
out  of  the  frequent  changes  in  classification ;  and  suits  w^ere 
entered  much  more  rapidly  than  the  courts  could  dispose  of 
them. 

A  special  effort  was  made  in  1S85  to  remedy  some  of  these 
evils  and  simphfy  the  administration,  and  a  bill  originally 
drawn  by  Secretary  Manning  became  the  basis  of  the  so- 
called  McKinley  administrative  act  of  1S90.  The  stringency 
of  the  provisions  to  prevent  fraud  was  increased :  additional 
penalties  were  provided  for  undervaluation,  and  the  number 
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of  general  appraisers  was  increased  in  order  to  conect  ii 
qualities  in  the  appraisement  at  different  ports.  The  appfss 
were  organi/xd  into  boards  or  courts  for  the  prompt  settlemi 
of  questions  of  appeal.  On  a  simple  question  of  Tabe, 
board  of  three  general  appraisers  is  a  tribunal  of  lasireac 
and  this  simple  device  has  greatly  expedited  the  costo 
business.  A  further  appeal  to  the  United  States  contts  1 
only  in  case  of  alleged  illegal  action  or  irregular  pnxxdiiR 
the  government  officials  in  arriving  at  the  valuation.  On  I 
ccpially  important  question  of  classification,  another  boud 
general  appraisers  acts  as  a  judicial  court,  but  in  cases  of  t 
character,  there  is  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  fedenl  cm 
either  by  the  importer  or  by  the  government. 

The  administration  of  the  internal  revenue  service  doeii 
at  present  involve  many  special  difficulties,  for  qoestioiis 
vahi.'ilion  and  classification  are  easy  to  settle.  Great  s 
nutoiioiis  frauds  and  scandals  did  spring  up  from  the  on 
tions  of  the  Whiskey  Ring,  especially  in  the  years  1872-18 
and  lii^h  govc  rnnient  officials  wore  involved,  but  these  « 
instances  of  biilxTv  and  defiance  of  law,  and  the  con 
practices  are  to  be  interpreted  as  one  of  the  symptoms  C 
debased  lone  of  business  and  political  life,  rather  than 
a  dcfrci  in  the  revenue  system.  At  present  the  illicit  disd 
tion  of  wiiiskey  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  mount 
di-.{ri(is  of  tile  So'ith,  where  moonshiners  operate  on  a  st 
s(  ale.  Tiie  system  has  now  been  so  long  established  1 
att<-inpis.  to  e\Mile  the  tax,  by  illicit  distillation  or  fraodn] 
])a(  ka.i;es,  are  rare.  IJn'ler  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissic 
of  intern  il  revenue  are  63  district  collectors,  and  a  foicc 
'.pecial  agents  who  watch  distilleries  and  ferret  out  £iaiidi. 

207.  Custody  of  the  Public  Ponds. 

The  moneys  of  the  srovernment  are  kept  in  the  treasor 
Wa^hin.Ljton  and  in  nine  sub-treasuries  located  at  BaltioK 
Uoston,  C'hicago,   (Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  F 
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adelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco.  Each  sub-treasury  is 
in  charge  of  an  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States.  At 
times  other  offices,  as  mints  or  assay  offices,  have  been  desig- 
nated as  depositories.  In  addition,  a  portion  of  the  pubUc 
funds  may  be  kept  on  deposit  in  national  banks  which  have 
been  designated  as  depositories ;  for  security,  "  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  shall  require  of  the  associations  thus  designated 
satisfactory  security  by  the  deposit  of  United  States  bonds  and 
otherwise.'*  In  October,  1902,  Secretary  Shaw  accepted  munic- 
ipal and  State  bonds  as  well  as  federal  securities  in  order  to 
place  with  banks  more  of  the  government  funds  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  able  to  take.  In  recent  years  the 
relation  of  the  treasury  to  the  money  market  has  occasioned 
much  perplexity.  Large  sums  are  accumulated  in  the  treasury 
and  thus  withdrawn  from  the  money  market ;  the  periods  of 
large  receipts  and  large  payments  do  not  correspond.  The 
disturbance  of  the  money  market  occurs  even  when  the  an- 
nual budget  is  well  balanced,  but  much  more  so  when  the 
annual  receipts  greatly  exceed  the  expenditures  and  create 
the  serious  and  special  problem  of  dealing  with  a  surplus. 

This  subject  has  been  investigated  at  length  by  Mr.  David 
Kinley  in  his  work  on  "  The  Independent  Treasury  of  the  United 
States :  "  he  shows  that  the  regular  absorption  and  disburse- 
ment of  money,  particularly  at  the  sub-treasury  in  New  York, 
necessarily  affects  the  volume  of  circulation,  and  that  this  in 
turn  influences  prices;  the  spasmodic  variation  in  prices  is 
then  felt  in  speculation.  More  than  this,  the  irregular  opera- 
tions of  the  treasury  affect  the  amount  of  credit  which  the 
banks  can  offer  to  their  customers.  If  the  bank  reserve  is  cut 
into  by  steady  withdrawals  for  payment  of  customs  duties  or 
other  government  obligations,  and  there  is  no  corresponding 
deposit^  loans  must  be  reduced  and  business  contracted.  The 
independent  treasury  system  has  provided  for  the  safety  of 
public  funds^  and  has  helped  to  furnish  a  safe  currency;  but 
it  does  not  allow  enough  elasticity  in  the  circulating  mei9 
and  by  its  operations  exposes  business  to  the  alternating 
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trary  contractions  and  expansions  of  the  currency.  ITie  treas- 
ury really  engages  in  the  banking  business,  though  it  lacks  many 
of  the  powers  of  protecting  its  funds  which  the  banks  possess; 
it  must  issue  and  redeem  treasury  notes,  and  must  maintain 
a  gold  resen'e ;  it  is  also  called  upon  to  relieve  the  money 
market  whenever  stringency  occurs,  either  to  move  the  crops 
in  the  autumn,  or  because  of  unusual  activity  in  business. 

Tlie  surplus  funds  which  accumulate  in  the  treasury  can  be 
turned  back  into  commercial  currents  in  four  ways  :  increased 
cx]>enditures ;  increase  of  deposits  in  banks  as  far  as  these 
funds  are  derived  from  internal  revenue;  prepayment  of 
interest  on  bonds,  and  the  purchase  of  bonds  in  the  opea 
market.  Expenditures  suggested  by  an  overflowing  treasary 
are  not  likely  to  be  wise.  The  deposit  of  public  moneys  in 
banks  invites  rriticism  because  of  the  suspicion  that  particular 
iKinks  arc  favored,  and  also  because  such  deposits  may 
become  a  basis  for  s])cculativc  opj^ortunity  to  the  detriment 
of  leL;itimatc  bu^.iness  ;  the  prej^ayment  of  interest  is  only  a 
temporary  alleviativ^n  ;  wliile  the  purchase  of  bonds  neces- 
sitates the  payments  of  premiums,  generally  highest  when  the 
treasury  most  needs  to  unload.  The  ideal  solution  is  yet  to 
be  found  ;  no  system  of  ( aring  for  government  funds  has  yet 
been  sn^i^isted  \vhi(  h  \^  free  from  drawbacks.  Tlie  advantages 
of  exclusive  government  custody  are:  safety,  complete  con- 
trol, divorce  of  ilie  treasury  from  speculative  movements  in  the 
money  market,  and  absence  of  political  favoritism;  but  with 
all  these  benefits,  the  system  has  to  face  the  important  injury 
caused  by  the  derangement  of  the  money  market.  If  this 
dauL^er  were  left  out  of  account,  undoubtedly  banks  or  tmst 
comj)anies  couM  be  U>n\u\  which  would  perform  the  neces- 
sary treasury  servict-s  with  convenience  and  at  slight  expense. 
A  new  i^rou])  of  ohie(  tions  now  arises;  private  corporations^ 
with  the  trememlous  resources  thus  alTorded,  might  enter  the 
field  of  i»i)litics,  and  when  large  surphises  were  in  hand,  be 
tempted  to  lower  tlie  rate  of  interest,  make  excessive  loans, 
and  help  on  speculation. 
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208.  The  Bffint. 

From  the  simple  institution  authorized  in  1792,  the  coinage 
office  of  the  government  has  grown  to  a  large  business  enter- 
prise. Coinage  is  now  carried  on  at  three  mints,  —  Philadel- 
phia, San  Francisco,  and  New  Orleans.  The  coinage  executed 
in  the  fiscal  year  1900  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year, 
amounting  to  over  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  million  pieces, 
valued  at  {141,35 1,960.  Each  mint  is  in  charge  of  a  superin- 
tendent, and  is  divided  into  the  melter  and  refiner's  depart- 
ment, the  coiner's  department,  and  the  assayer's  department. 
Government  assay  offices  at  New  York,  Carson,  Denver, 
Helena,  Boise,  Charlotte,  St.  Louis,  Deadwood,  and  Seattle, 
serve  a  commercial  purpose  by  determining  the  fineness  of 
gold  and  silver  deposited  by  private  individuals;  they  assay, 
melt,  and  stamp  bar  specie.  At  the  assay  offices,  as  well  as 
at  the  mints,  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  may  be  made 
by  private  individuals  for  conversion  into  bars  of  standard 
weight,  which  are  more  useful  than  coin  in  making  large  ship- 
ments, particularly  to  foreign  countries.  Each  of  the  mints, 
and  also  the  assay  office  at  New  York,  possesses  a  refinery  for 
the  parting  and  refining  of  bullion.  In  1900  the  earnings  of 
the  refineries  amounted  to  1 269,46 2  ;  the  total  expenditures 
for  the  entire  mint  service  were  ^1,430,007.  Since  1873 
there  has  been  no  seigniorage  on  gold,  but  on  subsidiary  and 
minor  coins  the  profits  have  been  large,  and  the  seigniorage  on 
silver  dollars  since  1878,  including  those  coined  under  the 
Bland-Allison  and  the  Sherman  Acts,  in  1900,  amounted  to 
|lio2)275^8o. 

209.  Supervision  of  Banks. 

The  treasury  department  takes  administrative  responsibility 
over  national  banks:  first,  in  chartering  them  under  acts  of 
Ccmgress;  second,  by  printing  and  issuing  circulating  no^ 
finr  the  banks ;  third,  by  examining  the  condition  of  the  ba 
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in  order  to  determine  whether  they  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  national  banking  act  as  to  reserves,  indebtedness,  loans, 
etc. ;  fourth,  by  assuming  charge  of  any  banking  institution 
which  becomes  insolvent ;  and  fifth,  by  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  imposed  upon  banks.  Most  of  these  duties  are  under- 
taken by  a  special  bureau  in  charge  of  the  comptroller  of  the 
currency ;  a  part  of  the  work,  as  the  custody  of  bonds  depos- 
ited and  the  collection  of  the  tax  on  circulation,  is  performed 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  more  administrative  duties,  the  comptroller 
is  required  by  law  to  make  an  annual  report  to  Congress  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  banks,  and  also  to  suggest  amend- 
ments to  the  national  banking  laws  by  which  the  system  may 
be  improved,  and  the  security  of  holders  of  notes  and  other 
creditors  be  increased.  As  the  monetary  question  has  been  a 
subjeet  of  first  importance  since  the  Civil  War  period,  the 
public  interest  in  the  recommendations  and  discussions  of  the 
ronii)tn^ller  have  been  usually  second  only  to  that  given  to 
tlie  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasur}*. 

No  bank  can  be^in  business  until  the  articles  of  association 
have  been  submitted  to  the  comptroller  and  approved  by  him; 
this  duty  is  larj;ely  formal,  for  the  government  is  simply  intcr- 
esii-d  it'i  the  fiillilment  of  the  conditions  as  to  paying  in  of 
cai^it.il  auil  deposit  of  bonds,  and  makes  no  judicial  inquiry 
whether  there  be  a  commercial  need  for  a  bank  in  the  place 
named.  Since  the  l)eij;inning  of  the  system  in  1863,  5^" 
banks  have  been  organized,  of  which  3918  were  in  operation 
in  1900.  I'or  many  year^,  in  particular  after  the  panic  of 
1.S93.  the  number  of  banks  annually  organized  was  small,  —  in 
>omf  years  less  than  the  number  surrendering  their  charters. 
In  iQoo,  however,  owing  to  the  more  liberal  privileges  granted 
by  the  Currency  Law,  the  number  of  charters  greatly  in- 
( Teased.  P>anking  corporations  under  State  charters,  tnisl 
companies,  and  private  firms  still  do  a  large  amount  of  com- 
mercial banking,  it  being  estimated  that  there  are  7000 
private  and  State  banks  of  deposit  and  discount,     llie  officii! 
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control  by  the  government  after  the  bank  has  once  begun 
operations  is  not  complete.  Each  bank  is  obliged  to  make  to 
the  comptroller  five  reports  annually  on  forms  prescribed  by 
him,  and  must  make  special  reports  whenever  called  upon ; 
it  must  also  promptly  report  the  amount  of  every  dividend 
voted,  and  all  earnings  in  excess  of  such  dividend.  National 
bank  examiners  are  appointed  who  have  power  under  the 
comptroller  to  make,  without  notice,  a  thorough  personal 
examination  into  the  affairs  of  a  bank.  Though  this  super- 
vision has  been  in  the  main  wholesome  and  efficient,  a  large 
number  of  failures  is  evidence  to  the  incompetency  of  bank 
officials,  to  the  neglect  of  bank  directors  to  heed  warnings  of 
examiners,  and  to  the  making  of  loans  over  the  security  of 
which  the  comptroller  has  no  jurisdiction;  From  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system  to  Oct-  31,  1900,  393  national  banks  failed 
and  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  selected  by  the 
government.  These  failures  have  never  been  disastrous,  since 
the  note- holders  are  always  safe-guarded,  and  depositors  and 
other  creditors  of  failed  banks  have  received,  on  the  average, 
three-fourths  of  their  claims. 

The  banking  questions  with  which  the  government  is  pri- 
marily concerned  are  :  the  protection  of  the  holders  of  bank- 
notes and  the  security  of  its  own  funds  deposited  with  banks. 
The  first  of  these  remains  a  pressing  problem.  Under  the 
present  s)rstem,  circulation  is  based  upon  the  deposit  of  federal 
securities,  and  necessarily  the  volume  of  bank  circulation  is 
thereby  limited.  Is  it  possible  to  proceed  longer  under  these 
limitations^  or  shall  circulation  be  freely  granted  based  upon 
the  general  assets  of  a  bank?  What  shall  serve  as  the  assets 
for  the  basis  of  circulation  has  not  yet  been  carefully  desig- 
nated, but  in  order  to  keep  the  circulation  within  bounds, 
propositions  have  been  made  to  tax  the  circulation  in  excess 
of  certain  limits  so  severely  that  it  will  seek  retirement  as 
soon  ftt  immediate  needs  have  been  satisfied ;  and  secor 
to  imtect  the  note-holder  by  the  creation  of  a  general  t 
tstui  6oai  contributions  made  by  all  banks.    The  com 
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slow  to  accept  a  freer  system  which  may  bring  new  evils,  but 
it  appears  highly  probable  that  relief  will  have  to  be  found, 
not  simply  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  money  market 
caused  by  the  recent  enormous  expansion  of  business,  but  to 
protect  the  treasury  against  the  selfish  and  clamorous  appeals 
of  private  interests  which  wish  a  freer  deposit  of  government 
funds  for  speculative  use.  From  the  standpoint  of  public 
finance,  the  latter  object  is  as  desirable  as  the  former  may  be 
necessary  for  the  needs  of  commerce. 


210.  Accounting  System. 

The  accounting  system  established  by  Hamilton  senred  the 
treasury  efficiently  for  more  than  a  century.  As  the  annual 
payments  of  the  government  grew  into  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  and  bureaus  and  officials  multiplied,  the  settlement 
of  accounts  by  the  old  methods  became  complicated,  and 
exasperating  delays  were  frequent.  In  1894  a  change  was 
introduced,  whereby  the  system  of  audit  was  simplified  and  the 
number  of  comptrollers  reduced  to  one.  This  results  in  the 
saving  of  much  red  tape :  the  settlement  of  accounts  by 
the  auditor  is  conclusive  unless  an  appeal  be  taken  to  the 
comptroller;  or  the  comptroller  on  his  own  motion,  independ- 
ently of  any  request,  may  make  a  revision ;  in  either  case  his 
revision  is  final.  The  autocratic  power  of  the  comptroller 
still  continues  great,  as  was  notably  shown  in  the  refusal  of 
Comptroller  Bowler  in  1895  to  pay  the  sugar  bounties,  even 
after  the  warrants  had  been  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States ;  he  yielded 
only  to  a  derision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  secretary  of 
the  treasury  reports  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  state- 
ment of  all  expenditures,  which  are  referred  to  standing  coiii- 
mittees  on  expenditures,  and  by  them  examined.  The  entire 
system  of  accounting  is  one  of  publicity  and  checks.  The 
principal  defect  in  the  publication  of  the  accounts  is  the  lack 
of  clear  classification  of  expenditures.     Some   improvement 
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has  been  made  in  the  "  Statistical  Abstract "  by  the  publica- 
tion of  detailed  groupings,  but  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize  the 
figures  here  given  with  those  found  in  the  **  Finance  Reports." 


211.    Public  Debt  Statement. 

The  condition  of  the  treasury  is  daily  exhibited  in  what  is 
known  as  the  public  debt  statement,  prepared  and  issued 
under  the  direction  of  the  treasurer.  Unfortunately  frequent 
changes  in  the  form  have  served  to  obscure  the  real  amount  of 
public  indebtedness.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  this :  For 
1869  the  debt  was  reported  at  four  different  amounts :  — 

Finance  Report,  1869,  p.  29 $2,656,603,000 

Monthly  debt  statement,  July  I,  1869     .     .  2,645,170,000 

Finance  Report,  1870  (June  30, 1869),  p.  25.  2,588,452,000 

Finance  Report,  1 870,  by  the  Register,  p.  276  2489,002,000 

These  several  statements  were  afterwards  explained  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  as  follows :  *  — 

The  first  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  principal  of 
the  United  States  securities  and  Pacific  Railroad  bonds,  issued 
under  various  acts  of  Congress. 

The  second  is  a  statement  of  the  principal  of  the  outstand- 
ing debt,  including  the  accrued  interest  thereon,  with  the 
P^icific  Railroad  bonds  excluded. 

The  third  shows  the  outstanding  principal  of  this  debt  with 
the  sinking  fund  deducted,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
Congress  of  July  14,  1870,  and  exclusive  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road bonds. 

The  fourth  is  a  statement  of  the  net  debt  of  the  United 
SUtes^*  principal  and  accrued  interest  —  with  the  cash  in  the 
tieasufy  deducted. 

In  1885  a  radical  change  was  made  in  the  form  of  the  debt 
alaleiiieiit  by  Secretary  Manning.  The  Pacific  Railroad  bond«^ 
b^tetofiAre  excluded  on  the  ground  that  the  debt  thus  rep 

^  Ban^fr/  Magaaine^  1872-1873,  p.  467. 
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scnted  was  covered  by  a  mortgage,  were  counted  in  as  a 
liability ;  accrued  interest  was  made  a  liability  ;  and  fractional 
silver  which  was  not  legal  tender  was  ruled  out  as  an  asset.  The 
apparent  total  of  the  interest-bearing  debt  was  thereby  in- 
creased from  j 1, 1 96,000,000  to  $1,260,000,000.  While  the 
new  debt  statement  was  clearer  than  the  old  one  in  distinguish- 
ing the  character  of  the  several  liabilities,  the  changes  referred 
to  led  to  absurd  results,  as  when  over  $5,000,000  of  fractional 
silver  was  exchanged  for  gold  certificates,  that  is,  a  non-asset 
was  exchanged  for  an  asset.  The  new  form  did  not  continue 
long;  in  1890  the  national  bank-note  redemption  fund  was 
transferred  from  a  liability  to  an  asset;  and  in  1891  the 
Pacific  Railroad  bonds  and  accrued  interest  were  once  more 
excluded  from  the  liabilities. 

The  use  of  certificate  forms  of  money  has  also  created  con- 
fusion. Gold,  silver,  and  United  States  notes  deposited  in  the 
treasury  against  certificates  have  been  treated  as  assets,  and 
the  certificates  issued  have  been  considered  as  part  of  the 
liabilities  or  indebtedness  of  the  government.  As  the  issue  of 
certificates  increased  with  the  coina«^e  of  silver,  the  "  cash  in 
the  treasur)'  "  piled  up  enormously  ;  and  this  of  course  must  be 
subtracted  from  the  gross  debt,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  true 
indebtedness.  In  the  table  of  **  outstanding  principal  of  the 
jmblic  debt"  published  annually  in  the  "Finance  Report," an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  guanl  against  misinterpretation,  as, 
for  exami)le,  "  Kinance  Report,"  1900,  page  xcix,  it  is  explained 
that  between  iSy^^  and  1884  certificates  of  deposit  are  included 
in  the  debt,  thoiij^h  ofTset  by  notes  held  on  deposit  Since 
1884  certificates  of  all  kinds  "held  in  the  treasurer's  cash " 
are  excluded,  but  the  balance  of  certificates^  i.e.,  those  in 
circulation,  are  included.  To  arrive  at  a  true  statement,  the 
volume  of  the  silver,  gold,  and  currency  held  in  trust  against 
the  certificates  in  circulation  must  be  known.  Pacific  Rail- 
road bonds  are  also  includefl  in  the  table  referred  to.  Accord- 
ing: to  this  presentation,  the  debt  in  1900  was  S 2, 10 1,000,000. 
On  page  xcviii  the  debt,  however,  is  given  as  j 2, 13 7,000,000; 


) 
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on  page  ci,  "cash  in  the  treasury  "  is  reported  as  {1,029,000,- 
000,  leaving  a  net  debt,  July  i,  of  1 1,1 08,000,000.  The  kinds 
of  money  which  make  up  the  cash  balance  in  the  treasury, 
and  the  amount  set  aside  for  the  agency  account,  are  stated 
(for  June  30)  in  the  treasurer's  report  of  1900,  on  page  42. 
This  table  further  indicates  the* portion  of  the  "cash  in  the 
treasury,"  which  is  an  "available  balance.**  Upon  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Currency  Act  in  1900,  the  daily  treasury  statement 
was  much  improved,  and  there  is  now  a  clear  presentation  of 
the  trust  funds  of  the  government  and  the  balance  available 
for  current  needs.^ 

212.    Mlscellaneou8  Treasury  Bureaus. 

For  many  years  several  bureaus  which  have  little  to  do  with 
finance  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  treasury  department, 
as,  the  marine  hospital  service,  steamboat  inspection,  light- 
houses, life-saving,  immigration,  coast  and  geodetic  survey. 
Political  convenience  is  the  only  explanation  of  these  adminis- 
trative anomalies.  Some  of  these  bureaus  deal  with  commer- 
cial questions,  and  as  no  department  of  commerce  has  yet 
been  organized,  they  are  placed  under  the  department  nearest 
akin.  Upon  the  creation  of  a  new  executive  department  of 
commerce  and  labor  in  1903,  changes  were  made  which  secure 
a  more  harmonious  management  of  public  affairs. 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative,  attention  has  been  directed 
to  a  few  of  the  more  notable  secretaries  of  the  treasury.  In 
the  Appendix,  a  list  of  all  the  secretaries  from  1789  until  the 
present  time  is  given.  While  a  number  of  the  men  who  have 
served  in  this  office  have  not  been  leaders  in  public  affairs,  the 
list,  as  a  whole>  represents  a  roll  of  political  intelligence  and 
integrity.  In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  a 
greater  disposition  to  select  for  secretary  of  the  treasury  some 

• 

1  Copies  of  **  treasury  statements,'*  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  fo 
Maah  13  (oid)  and  March  14  (new)  1900,  will  be  found  in  the  A/^ 
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one  equipped  with  special  training  in  private  finance^  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  these  have  stood  conspicuously  above 
those  selected  from  political  life.  This  speaks  well  for  the 
general  stability  of  the  fiscal  system  and  is  evidence  that  the 
treasury  administration  is  not  vitally  dependent  upon  the  per- 
sonality of  the  secretary. 

The  subject  of  treasury  administration  cannot  be  left  with- 
out an  expression  of  congratulation  over  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  in  this. field  of  governmental  activity.  There 
are  many  discouraging  chapters  in  the  history  of  local  and 
State  finance ;  democracy  has  too  frequently  turned  aside 
from  the  straight  path  of  honor  and  integrity,  but  the  record 
of  national  finance  may  well  give  satisfaction.  At  times  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  courage  both  on  the  part  of  Congress 
and  of  the  treasury ;  on  occasion  there  has  been  stupid  blun- 
dering, but  treasury  scandals  have  l^ccn  few ;  extravagance 
has  rarely  been  degraded  into  corruption.  In  every  emergency 
the  country  has  regained  its  courage  and  acquired  the  intelli- 
gence necessary  to  maintain  its  financial  reputation  at  a  high 
mark.  When  it  is  remembered  that  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, finance  is  not  regarded  as  a  profession,  that  few  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  treasury  have  had  any  special  training  in 
commerce  or  banking,  that  the  departmental  heads  are  com- 
monly chosen  on  account  of  political  service,  and  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  governmental  business  makes  enormous  strains 
upon  the  civil  service,  the  results  are  more  than  satisfactory. 
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III 

Treaanry  Statements,  March  13  and  14. 1900. 

I. 

Statement  of  the  Treasury,  March  13,  1900. 

CASH   IN   THE  TREASURY. 

Gold  coin       ^288,166,694.89 

Gold  l^tllton 127,889,340.99  $416,056,035.88 

Outstanding  gold  certiiiotes     $212,947,779.00 
Less     gold     certificates     in 
Treasury 40,408,449.00     172  539,330.00  $243,516,705,881 

Standard  silver  dollars      .     .  .      $409,938,837.00 

Outstanding  silver  certificates  $408,378,504.00 
Less    silver    certificates    in 

Treasury 6,174,783.00    402,203,721.00  7,735,116.00 

Silver  bullion 111,945.43 

Standard  silver  dollars  of  1 890       $9« 373t 308 .00 

Silver  bullion  of  1890  (cost)        77,402,692.00    $86,776,000.00 

Less  outstanding  Treasury 
Notes    .......  86,776,000.00 

United  States  Notes    .    .  |27i524i293*^ 

Outstanding  airrency  certifi- 
cates       $16,070,000.00 

Less  currency  certificates  in 
Treasury 915,000.00      15,155,000.00       12,369,293.00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890    .  .  $799,757*oo 

National  bank  notes    .    .  .  3,769,548.42 

Fmctiooal  silver  coin  .    .  .  5,308,565.12 

FhKttonal  currency     .    .  .  80.34 

Minor  coin 437,005.44 

De|losils  in  national  banks  .  111,757,872.13 

Bonds  md  interest  paid  .  .  429,081.05  $122,501,909.50 

Ctorrkd ffrward ,    .    .  $122,501,909.50    $263,733,060.31 


*■'  *      "^^  <Qki  bulKon,  incTuding  |ioo,ocxhooo  reserved  for  redemption  of  United  States 
lyAct  July  la,  188a. 
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Brought  forward .     .     . 
Less    national    Ixink    5    per 

cent,  fund 

Outstanding  checks  and  drafts 
Disbursing  officers'  balances 
Post-office    Department    ac- 
count      

Miscellaneous  items     .     .     . 

Available    cash    balance,  in- 
cluding gold  reserve 


?i  22, 501, 909.50    ^263,733,060.31 

?9?303,8iS.32 
6,881,502.39 

57,164050-91 

6,588,692.03 

2,518,757.05      82,547,320.70        39,954,588.80 


^303.687,649.11 


2. 

Statement  op  the  Treasury,  March  14,  1900. 

CASH    IN    THE   TREASURY. 
In  Divisions  of  Issue  and  Redemption. 

Kkservk  Fund. 
(iold  coin  and  bullion  in  Division  of  Kcdemplion  ^150,000,000 

'J' RUST  Funds. 

Held  for  tlu-  redemption  of  the  notes  and  certificates  for  which  they  are,  re- 

speclivel),  pledged. 

Division  of  Redemption,  Division  of  Issue, 

Gold  coin ;?2i2, 799,779       fiold     certificates    out- 
standing      ....     $212,799,7;^ 
Silver  ilollarb  ....       40.^,447,504       Silver    certificates    out- 

stinding       ....       408,447,504 
Silver  doll.irs  of  iS<)o     .  o,3f)(;.3oS   |    Treasury      notes      out- 

Silver  bullion  of  iSc)o    .         77.370/192    I        standing       ....         86,770,000 
United  State^  notes       .         15.045,000       Currency        certificates 

outstanding      .     .     .         15,045,000 

3723,062,283  $723,062,285 

CiENERAL    FUNU. 

Tiold  coin  iind  bullion ^53.418,410.23 

( i'»!(l  coitihcate^ 41,117,182.00 

St.mi.Mtl  silver  dollars 1,510,973.00 

Sihei  c*.rtiricateN .       6,132,998.00 

."^ilvoi  bullion        113,314.93 

United  States  notes        12,264,358.00 

CiirrieJ  io)~vard .      5ll4t557t336.l6 
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Brought  forward ^114,557,236.16 

Treasury  notes  of  1890 773.563.00 

National  bank  notes 3»683,654.92 

Fractional  silver  coin 5,284,216.72 

Fractional  currency .  80.34 

Minor  coin 434,791.3a    ^124,733,542.46 

In  National  Bank  Depositaries :  — 
To  credit  of  treasurer  United 

States ^io5.543»454-69 

To  credit  of  disbursing  officers         6,064,276.78  1111,607,731.47 

Bonds  and  interest  paid   .     .  43^1387.19      112,046,118.66 

^236,779,661.12 

Less  national  bank  5  per  cent,  fund     ....  ^,427,702.52 

Outstanding  checks  and  drafts 5> 520,038.79 

Disbursing  officers'  balances 57.699,204.79 

Post-office  Department  account        6,631,525.11 

Miscellaneous  items        2,515,200.29       81.793,671.50 

Ji  54,98^,989.62 
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Secretaries  of  the  Treaaury,  1789  to  1902. 


Name 

Alexander  Hamilton 
Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr. 
Samuel  Dexter 
Albert  Gallatin 
George  W.  Campbell 
Alexander  J.  Dallas 
WiUiam  H.  Crawford 
Kichard  Rush 
Samuel  D.  Ingham 
Louts  McLane 
Wniiam  J.  Duane 
Koger  B.  Taney 
Lrrf  Woodbury 
TlimiiasEwiiig 

icer 


Whence  Appointed 

Date  of  Commission       of  Service 

New  York 

Sept.  II, 

1789   Jan.  31,179s 

Connecticut 

Feb.  2,   1 

[795    Dec.  31, 1800 

Massachusetts 

Jan.    I,    1 

1 801    May  6,  1801 

Pennsylvania 

May  14,  1 

801    Apr.  20, 181 3 

Tennessee 

Feb.  9,   ] 

[814   Sept.  26,1814 

Pennsylvania 

Oct.  6, 

[814  Oct.  21, 1816 

Georgia 

Oct.  22, 

1816   Mar.  3,  1825 

Pennsylvania 

Mar.   7, 

1825    Mar.  3,  1829 

Pennsylvania 

Mar.  6,  i 

1829  June  20, 1831 

Delaware 

Aug.  8,  1 

[831    May  29,  1833 

Pennsylvania 

May  29,  1 

833   Sept.  23, 1833 

Maryland 

Sept.  23, 

[833  June  24, 1834 

New  Hampshire  June  27,  i 

834   Mar.  4,  1 84 1 

Ohio 

Mar.  5,   1 

[841    Sept  11,1841 

Pennsylvania 

Sept.  13, 1 

841    Feb.  28,1843 

New  York 

Mar.  3,   1 

[843   May  2,  1 1^4 

5^o 
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Name 

George  M.  Bibb 
Robert  J.  Walker 
William  M.  Meredith 
Thomas  Corwin 
James  Guthrie 
Howell  Cobb 
Philip  F.  Thomas 
John  A.  Dix 
Salmon  P.  Chase 
Wm.  P.  Kessenden 
Hugh  McCulloch 
George  S.  Boutwcll 
Wm.  A.  Richardson 
Benj.  H.  Bristow 
Lot  M.  Morrill 
John  Sherman 
William  Windom 
Charles  J.  Foljjjer 
Walter  Q.  GrL-sham 
Hu«ih  McCulloch 
Daniel  Manning 
Cliarlcs  S.  Fairchild 
William  Windom 
Charles  Foster 
John  G.  Carlisle 
Lyman  J.  Gage 
Leslie  M.  Shaw 
George  B.  Cortelyou 


Whence  Appointed 

Date  of  Commiasion      5??"*^ 

oi  oemoe 

Kentucky 

June 

"S* 

[844   Mar.  7,  1845 

Mississippi 

Mar. 

6. 

1845    ^Jar.  5,  1849 

Pennsylvania 

Mar. 

8, 

1849  July  22,  1850 

Ohio 

July 

23. 

1850   Mar.  7,  1853 

Kentucky 

Mar. 

^^ 

1853    Mar.  6,  1857 

Georgia 

Mar. 

6.  I 

1857   Dec.  8,  i860 

Maryland 

Dec. 

12, 

i860  Jan.  14,  1861 

New  York 

Jan. 

II.    1 

[861    Mar.  6^  1861 

Ohio 

Mar. 

7. 

[861   June  30, 1864 

Maine 

July 

U 

1864   Mar.  3,  1865 

Indiana 

Mar. 

7, 

[865    Mar.  4,  1869 

Massachusetts 

Mar. 

II,  1 

[869   Mar.  16, 1873 

Massachusetts 

Mar. 

i7» 

1873  June  2,  1874 

Kentucky 

June 

2, 

1874  June  20,1876 

Maine 

June 

21,  1 

1876  Mar.  9, 1877 

Ohio 

Mar. 

9» 

1877   Mar.  3, 1881 

Minnesota 

Mar. 

5. 

1881    Nov.  13,1881 

New  York 

Nov. 

14. 

1S81    Sept.  4,  1884 

Indiana 

Sept. 

24, 

1884   Oct.  19,  1884 

Indiana 

Oct. 

31^ 

1884   Mar.  6,  1885 

New  York 

Mar. 

7, 

1885    Mar.  31, 1887 

New  York 

April 

I,  1 

[887   Mar.  4,  1889 

Minnesota 

Mar. 

6, 

1889  Jan.  29,  1891 

Ohio 

Feb. 

25. 

[891    Mar.  6,  1893 

Kentucky 

Mar. 

7, 

1893   Mar.  5,  1897 

Illinois 

Mar. 

6,  ] 

1897  Jan.  31,  1902 

Iowa 

Feb. 

I,  1 

[902  Mar.  4,  1907 

New  York 

Mar. 

4,  I 

907 
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"ABOMINATIONS,*'  tariff  of,  180. 
Accounting.officers,  87, 498-501  ; 
reforms  in,  by  Guthrie,  269. 

Adams,  J.,  secures  loans  in  Holland, 
48  ;  opinion  of  Robert  Morris,  53. 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  position  on  the  tariff, 
1827,  177;  tariff  duties,  1832,  183; 
tariff  bill,  1832,  184 ;  tariff  and  prices, 
193;  removal  of  deposits,  207;  in- 
ternal improvements,  1823,  215. 

Administration,  fiscal,  during  Revolu- 
tion, 52;  requirements  in  tariff  of 
1789,  83 ;  establishment  of,  in  1789, 
85 ;  corruption,  ii837,  233  ;  s€e 
ch.  xxi ;  Frauds ;  Treasury  Depart- 
ment ;  Customs  Administration. 

Ad  valorem,  duties,  colonial,  17  ;  in 
tariff  of  1789,  81 ;  in  tariff  of  1846, 
251 ;  and  customs  frauds,  491. 

Agricultural  discontent  after  the  Civil 
War,  342. 

Agriculture  in  1789,  76  ;  and  taxation 
in  1789,  81. 

Aldrkh  Report,  prices  and  wages, 
1860-1865,  294. 

AffiiOD,  Senator,  and  silver  legislation, 
406. 

AnMrican  policy  of  debt  redemption, 

353* 
**  AmerioBi  System,"  183. 

AppiatteBieBt  of  imports.  Act  of  18 18, 

189;  boards,  49a  ;  set  Customs  Ad- 

miaistratioD  ;  Undervaluation. 

AppnifvSatiooa,    colonial,    17-18 ;    in 

CcNtttHittioo,  73 ;  bills  in  1789,  115  ; 

ttMte4of  making,  483-488  ;  riders, 

in  i  imedfic,  488 ;  committees,  487. 

"^dtaty  vtto  of  river  and 


Articles    of    Confederation,    financial 

provisions  in,  49. 
Asset  banking,  497. 
Assumption    of    State    indebtedness, 

92-95. 
Attack  upon  the  Bank ;  Surplus,  ch.  ix., 

197-222. 
Auction  sales,  tax  on,  1794,  xo8  ; .  duties 

on>  >39  i  system,  evils  of,  190. 
Auditors,  treasury,  duties  of,  87,  498. 

gACON»S   REBELLION,  12. 

Balance  of  trade,  after  Civil  War, 

371 ;   and    resumption,    377 ;   after 

1880,  410  ;  in  18934  442. 
Baltimore  plan,  460. 
Bancroft,   G.,  on   constitutionality  of 

legal  tender  issues,  69,  367. 
Bank  checks,  tax  on,  419. 
Bank,  Loan,  in  Massachusetts,  34  ;  in 

Pennsylvania,  26. 
Bank  of  Augusta  v.  Earle,  261. 
Bank  of  Commerce  v.  New  York  City, 

350- 
Bank    of    Commonwealth   of    Ky.  v. 

Wister,   160. 

Bank  of  New  York,  1784,  98. 

Bank  of  North  America,  54-56. 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  55. 

Bank  of  U.  S.  v.  Planters  Bank  of 
Ga.,  160. 

Bank,  Silver,  26. 

Bank  v.  Supervisors,  362. 

Banking  and  Taxation,  ch.  xvi.,  383- 
401. 

Banks,  local,  in  1 790-181 1,  137:  in- 
crease, 1811-1816, 144  ;  in  1815-1830 
(table),  153-155;  Suffolk  system, 
155  \  safety  fund  sjrstem,  155  ;  notes 
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issued  by,   160;   in   1S19,    1G6;   in 
1829-1845    (toble),   225;    notes    re- 
ceivable   by  guvemnicnt,  228  ;    ex> 
pansion    of    circulation,    1834- 1836, 
232  ;  contraction  of  circulation  after 
1S37,  233 ;  opposed  to  independent 
treasury  system,  253:  in  1837-1861 
(Uble),   260;  and  speculation,  262; 
and  panic  of  1837,  264  ;  loan  ol  July, 
1S61,  27S-281 ;  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  1861,281 ;  opposition  to 
increase  of,  in  1862,  285  ;  opposition 
to,  during  Civil  War,  318  ;  arguments 
against,  in   1862,  321-324  ;  fluctua- 
tions in  circulation  of,  324  ;  taxes  on 
issues  of,  in   1865,  328;    in    1902, 
496. 
Banks,  national,   proposed  by  Chase, 
2.S0 :  arguments  in  favor  of,  in  1863, 
320-326;  Act  of  1863,  310,  326-328  ; 
and  leL;.-il  tender  notes  after  the  Civil 
War,  339  ;  taxation  of,  350  ;  in  1865- 
1871*  (table),  38S ;   and  reMiniption, 
37^;  in   i8<)4-iS79  (table),   384;  as 
depositories.  1864-1879  (table).  3S7  ; 
oj 'position    to,    389-391  ;   profits  of, 
V/o  ;  4 10,  418  ;  refusal  to  take  silver, 
408 :   deposit    of    government   funds 
in,  417:  f.iiluies  in    iSi)'.,  446;  and 
silver  question.  452  ;  in  ("urrency  Act 
of   1901.  471;  as  depositories,  493; 
reports  <'f,  407  :  jir'vernnient  supcr- 
visi(;n  «>f,  495-408  ;  orj;ani/.ation  of, 
4(.''  ;  failur'S  ot,  4'j7. 
n.inks     ii.iti<  n.»l.    circulation    of.    after 
the  Civil  War,  ^83-  v'^:  ;  and  resump- 
tion,   374:    and    "-ilvor   issues,   408; 
reiluctwn.  1880-1800,411-413;  table, 
41 J  ;  t;i\  c.<n.  420  :  in  loci,  472. 
Hanks.  "  IVt."  200-21"'. 
H.iiini:  r.r.  ll.er^,  fai'ure  '>f,  442. 
M.\rtfr,  C'-.i-nial,  19. 
B.i*.t;ib'c.       I'lwfessor,      definition      of 

fin,i::ce.  v 
Bi-.iniuarf  li.iis,  aid  in  "^ccurin:;  loan.  47. 
lU-Tton,  Srnatf.r.  en  t.ir-ff  of  i^.?8.  180; 
ai;ain-t  re-v. barter  «>f  lank  in  1S31, 
2:1  ;  iiMii'val  of  deposits.  2  7  ;  on 
use  of  specie.  ?io:  internal  improve- 
ments, 212;  distribution  of  surplus, 
221;    tieasury    note    issues,      234; 


independent    treasufy   system,  240; 
bank  bill  of  1S41,  242. 
Biddle,  N.,  President  of  U.  S.  Bank, 
156  ;  corresix>ndence  with  Secretary 
Ingham,  204  ;  denounced  by  Jickioa, 
1832,   205 ;    memorial   of,   in  183a, 
208. 
Bills  of  credit,  revolutionary,  35 ;  de- 
nominations   of,    37 ;    attempts    to 
redeem,     37-40;    depredation     of, 
during    Revolution,    39;    redeemed 
under  Funding  Act  oif  1790,41,91; 
opposition  to  issues,  43 ;  State  usnci, 
43 :  in  Constitution,  67 ;  States  for- 
bidden  to  emit,  69  *,  mt    Treuuiy 
Notes ;  Legal  Tender  Issues, 
Bimetallism,   argument    drawn    fwok 
Constitution,  70-71 ;  in  Mint  Act  of 
1792,  103 ;  1873-1885,  ui  di.  zvii.; 
also  Free  Coinage ;  Ratio. 
Black  Friday,  370. 

iilaine.    ].  (}.,  on  tariff  of  1846,  264; 
panic  of  1837,  264  ;  reciprocity,  439. 
Bland- Allison  Act,  407,  438. 
Blan.l.  K.  P.,  on  silver  coinage,  406. 
Bonds,  influence  of  depreciation  on  sales 
of.  ;>io;    purchase    of,  by   national 
banks,   325  ;    payable    in   currency, 
question  of.  344  -349  ;   sold  abroad, 
3?2,  354-356;  Uxation  of,  350-352, 
354  ;  methods  of  selling,  for  resump- 
tion, 374  ;  Manning  on  purchase  off 
416:    difficulties  in   redemption  of, 
1880-1S90  (table),  430;  sale  of,  in 
1S93.  447;  legality  of  issue,  in  1894, 
450;  syndicate,  453;  sale  of,  in  Cuiw 
rency  Act,  470 ;  see  Loans. 
Bondholders,     denounced,      347;     hf 
(Greenback  party,  381  ;  desirabiUty  of 
taxation  of,  351. 
Bonk  of  Estimates,  488. 
Boston,  use  made  of  surplus  in,  22s. 
Ik>unty  on  sugar,  439-440. 
Bourne,  E.  G.,  on  distribution  of  tor- 

plus,  220. 
Boutwell,  G.  S.,  Secretary,  35a;  sink- 
lUR  fund  policy,  356;  issue  of  legal 
tender  notes,  360  ;    sates  of    gold, 

369. 
Bowen,    Professor,   on   bank    depos- 
itories, 391. 
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Blanch  drafts,  156,  202. 

Breck,  S.,  on  depreciation  of  Continen- 
tal bills,  41. 

Briscoe  v.  Commonwealth  of  Ky.,  261. 

Bristow,  Secretary,  appointed,  372; 
sinking  fund  policy,  337;  gold  re- 
serve, 374;  whiskey  frauds,  396. 

Bronson,  H.,  value  of  Continental  bills 
of  credit,  40. 

Bronson  v.  Rodes,  362. 

Bryan,  W.  J.,  presidential  campaign, 
461. 

"Bubble"  Act,  1741,  26. 

Buchanan,  J.,  on  tariff  of  1828,  180. 

Budget,  responsibility  of,  upon  Con- 
gress, 87 ;  lack  of  responsibility,  487. 

Bollock,  C.  J.,  value  of  Continental 
bills,  40;  requisitions  during  Kevo- 
lotion,  45  ;  finances,  1784-1789,  57. 

Butler,  B.  F.,  on  payment  of  bonds, 
1868,348. 

pAIRNES,  Professor,  on  balance  of 
trade  after  Civil  War,  371. 

Calhoun,  J.  G.,  on  a  national  bank, 
1814,  147 ;  attack  upon  State  banks 
in  1816,  149;  tariff  of  1816,  164, 
194;  tariff  bill  of  1827,  177;  tariff  of 
1828,  178,  182;  tariff  of  1833,  188; 
resignation  of  Vice-Presidency,  186; 
distribution  of  surplus,  220;  inde- 
pendent treasury,  1837,  236. 

Csunpbell,  G.  W.,  Secretary,  131. 

Canada,  colonial  export  duties,  16. 

Canals  in  1789,  79> 

Capital,  lack  of  in  1812,  133. 

Capitation  taxes  in  Constitution,  64. 

Capital  of  U.  S.  and  assumption  of 
State  ddits,  93. 

CarBtle,  Secretary,  on  silver,  444  ;  sale 
of  bonds,  448 ;  withdrawal  of  green- 
backs, 459. 

Canriage  tax,  constitutionality  of,  1796, 
106-107;  ^  1S141  (39* 

Cttef,  H«  C,  on  tariff  and  prices,  194 ; 
''fonng  faidnstries"  argument,  194. 

Caitqr,  Ifattbew,  on  value  of  a  home 
anrleet,  193$  tariff  and  prices,  193. 

CMde  dstlet,  colonial,  15. 

pwHHfta  lotns  of  money  after  Civil 
wiHV  43>  I  In  debt  suteinent,  500. 


Certificates  of  deposit,  300. 

Certificates  of  indebtedness  in  Civil 
War,  309,  332. 

Certificates,  silver,  1878-1890,  407;  in 
Currency  Act,  1900,  471. 

Chase,  S.  P.,  appointed  secretary,  1861, 
274 ;  on  public  lands,  273;  Independ- 
ent Treasury  Act,  1861,  279-282 ;  use 
of  demand  notes,  279 ;  report  of  Dec., 
1861,  280;  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, 281 ;  Legal  Tender  Act.  286, 
288-290;  opposition  to  converti- 
bility of  legal  tender  notes,  291 ;  at- 
tempts to  check  premium  on  gold, 
296;  recommendation  of  taxes  in 
1 86 1,  300;  recommendations  in  re- 
port of  1S62,  302 ;  interpretation  of 
market  value  of  bonds,  307  ;  tempo- 
rary loans,  309 ;  success  of  bond  sales, 
1863,  310;  short-term  notes,  312; 
report  of  1863,  312-313;  compound 
interest  notes,  314  ;  loan  policy,  317- 
320 ;  bank  circulation,  320 ;  resigna- 
tion, 314  ;  resumption,  335  ;  payment 
of  bonds,  346;  redemption  of  debt, 
353  ;  constitutionality  of  legal  tender 
notes,  363. 

Cheves,  L.,on  excise  duties,  18 12, 139 ; 
president  of   Second    U.  S.   Bank 

XS2. 

Choate,  R.,  on  Navigation  Acts,  31. 

Circulation  of  bank-notes,  see  Banks, 
local;  Banks,  national;  Banks,  na- 
tional, circulation  of. 

Civil  War;  Legal  Tender,  ch.  xii., 
271-297;  Taxation  and  Loans,  ch. 
xiii.,  298-330 ;  cost  of,  329. 

Classification  of  imports,  difficulties  in, 
491-492. 

Clay,  H.,  in  favor  of  U.  S.  Bank,  1816, 
149;  position  on  tariff,  1827,  177; 
tariff  resolution,  1830,  182 ;  cham- 
pion of  American  system,  183;  tariff 
resolution  in  1832,  183 ;  Compro- 
mise Tariff  of  1833,  186;  arguments 
for  industrial  independence,  192 ; 
commercial  freedom,  193;  Uriff  and 
price?,  193;  "young  industries" 
argument,  194 ;  re-chartering  U.  S. 
Bank,  208-209;  internal  improve^ 
ments,  314 ;  distribution  of  land  pro- 
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ceeds,  21^321:  independent  trea»- 
<*Ti  ^17!  Cfintrvt  with  Tyicr  over 
bank,  240-24 1  ;  initiation  of  tariff 
lej;islation.  470. 

Cleveland,  Tretiident.  on  finances  in 
18^.6,  416;  dep</ftit  of  government 
funds,  417;  tariff  message,  1.SS7,  423: 
vet/>  of  pension  bill,  427 ;  veto  of,  re- 
fundtns;  direct  tax,  427  ;  silver  pur- 
chase", 444 ;  Venezuela  message,  453 : 
need  of  issue  of  bonds.  454:  tariff  of 
iHff^,  456.  481 ;  withdrawal  of  green- 
back"*,  45'y. 

(Jobb,  secretary,  tariff  recommenda- 
tions, 2^t^. 

Coffee,  S«:rrtary  Walker  on  taxation 
of,  2^0;  tax  removed  in  1872,  398. 

Coin,  redemption  of  b^mds  in,  354,356. 

Coma'.;e,  colonial,  18-21  ;  meaning  nf, 
70;  in  Constitution.  70-71;  confu- 
si'.fi  in  1700,  i'2;  in  17:12-1  *!;■•,, 
2IO-2T.';  A't  of  iJ'.'^t,  2ir:  A<t  of 
1^-^^,  21';  t^r  I  T't:  (.,'i\uA-^t:  Mint: 
Mlvr-r;  >f:ij^ni(ira'^e. 

'• '  oin's  I''inanr.ial  School,"  4'i2. 

CoJfiriMl  I'"inance,  ch.  i.,  i-'^2. 

(.oiiinicrc  and  navi^Htioii  rc{iOrt,  1821, 

^Jornni-^rc',  trratn-s  of,  in  Articles  of 
(  ')nf'-<lrr.ition,  50. 

Coriiiii'-tr.i.il  tri:cfl<irii,  desire  for,  during 
Kcviluticn,  51. 

(■ormiioflities  as  money,  clonial,  19. 

('r>iii|>(Minil  duties,  182S,  179. 

C'or.ipouiid  intercut  notes  issued  by 
(.h.isr,  -51 J  ;  by  I'V^scndcn,  ^i''*;  in 
1S03,  ^]j;  ri;tirniunt  r)f,  33^,  ^^^, 

(!(iiii|iniinis<*  TaiitT,  iSq-iSw. 

('iitiiptrolirr  of  tlir  (lurrrncy.  .\r)f). 

(,fitii|»tr'illeis,  trcisuty,  duties  of,  87, 
4'iS. 

(."iitifrdrr.itK)!!,  srr  Ailiclesof  Confeder- 
ation ;  .ilvi  ( li.  ii. 

Cidinri  ti(  lit,  Cdloni.il  taxrs  in,  15;  ex- 
port dutii's,  I ;;  ;  tariff,  17. 

Coristitiiti'iii,  fin.ini  i.il  ».i"Cti()ns  in  tbo, 
irr  ch.  ni.,  <»o- 74  ;  <'p|'osition  to, 
7-;.  l-.lcvfiitli  Anicndiiicnt,  245. 

('"nstitnticin.ilitv  of  W  S.  bank,  157- 
i^n;  farkson's  view,  1S20,  200;  of 
State  bank  issues,  iTio,   261 ;    tariff 
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l*::isIation.    1   5-:  vi  .  c£   4 

notes.  302-3^7;  oc  jiccuic 
Ccn>uUr  au:he::t;ca.:ii.n,  4*^ 
Contir.rntal  bil's  of  cr^it,  T&-4";- 
Contraction  of  crea.su ry  n 

by  House  of  Represenuavcs,  m  i56^ 

335;    argumen'^    a^unas,    5JS-339: 

abandoned.  iS^.  343 :  m  Haamm^ 

tiim  Act,  373. 
Convention  cf  17S7,  30-60. 
Conversion  of  indebtedness,  1790,^4. 

96;  SM  Funding:  Fuuiinj  Act. 
Cooke,  J.,  agent  for  sale  of  boada.  jii, 

3»5.  3>9. 
Corwin,  Secretary,  on  protectian,  25S- 

259. 
Cost  of  collecting  ezdse  dntin.  106, 
120;  in  1S14-1817,  140;  of  cMtoooi 

489. 

Cotton  crop  in  i860,  273. 

Cotton  du'i^s,  i«ir',.  1^2. 
I    Cotton  plantations,  speculation  in  1837, 
226. 

Cotton,  price  of,  1S33,  227. 

O'xc.  1  ench,  on  condition  of  United 
States.  58  ;  manufactures,  77. 

Craii;  v.  State  of  Missouri,  160. 

Crawford,  Senator,  on  opposition  to 
First  U.  S.  Bank,  127;  secretary, 
1S16-1825,  164:  financial  situatioa 
in  iSio,  174  ;  mint  ratio,  1S19,  211. 

Credit,  national,  affected  by  State  re- 
pufliation,  244*246;  in  1S60,  272; 
in  1861,  283  ;  see  Interest,  Kate  of. 

Credit  system,  in  customs,  187,  191 ; 
abolished  in  1842,  239;  in  Uiul  sales, 
216,  225. 

"Cremation  theory  »•  of  resumption, 
336. 

*'  Crime  '*  of  1873,  404* 

Crisis  of  1819,  166,  173;  of  1825,  "T^i 
see  Panic. 

Oop  failures  of  1835,  230. 

Cumberland  Road,  213,  225. 

Currency,  see  Bills  of  Credit ;  Greai- 
liack  Party;  I.ega1  Tender  Issues: 
Circulation,  National,  Bank;  Treas- 
ury Notes. 

Currency  Act  of  1900,  468. 

Customs   adminbtntkm.    colonal,  7, 


9;    1789-1833,  1S9-191,  wduwie 
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system,  239,  253;  Act  of  1890,  439; 
present  methods,  489-492  ;  see  Val- 
uation. 

Customs  districts,  4S0. 

Customs  duties,  jw  Tariff. 

Customs  receipts  (tables)  in  1789-1801, 
no;   in  1801-1811,  123;   in   1812- 

1815,  142;  in  1816-1833,  168;  in 
1833-1846,  246;  in  1846-1861,  267; 
in  1S61-1865,  299;  in  1866-1879, 
399;  in  1S80-1890,  426;  in  1891- 
1901,  475 ;  decline  in,  1890-1894, 
442;  character  of,  1 891-1892,  443- 
444;  amounts  by  items,  1880-1893, 
506. 

• 

rjALLAS,  Secretary,  131-132 ;  on 
treasury  notes,  136  ;  in  favor  of 
permanent  internal  duties,  141 ;  in 
favor  of  U.  S.  Bank,  1814,  145 ;  im- 
port duties,  1816,  161 ;  preparation 
of  tariff  of  18 16,  481. 

Davis,  A.  M.,  on  Land  Bank,  26;  de- 
preciation of  paper  money  in  Massa- 
diusetts,  28. 

Debt,  national,  in  1789,  90;  in  1790, 
94;  difficulty  in  determining  amount 
in  1795,  "^ »  '"  1789-1801  (table), 
113  ;  in  1801-1812  (table),  125  ;  re- 
duction of,  1801-1812,  124-126;   in 

1816,  165 ;  difficulties  in  payment 
after  1822,  170-171 ;  extinguished  in 
1835,  219;  created  by  Mexican  War, 
255 ;  in  1861,  276 ;  character  of, 
1861-1865,  308 ;  temporary,  in  Civil 
War,  309,  312;  in  1865,  Zy^'^  »" 
t86$-i879  (table),  341 ;  funding  of, 
in  1870^  352-354 ;  changes  in,  1880- 
1890,  431  ;  reduction  of,  1880- 1890, 
431 ;  character  of,  1880-1890  (table), 
45a$  character  of,  1891-1900  (table), 
473 ;  payment  deferred  in  1900,  473 ; 
JM  Bonda ;  Loans. 

Debt,  ravoltttioiiary,  in  1784,  56  ;  for- 
aipi,  ia  1789,  57,  89;  funded,  89; 
domestic,  in  1789,  89. 

Dibl  tfatcmant,  nationat,  497. 

DdHor  lawa,  ot^nial,  8. 

IMla^  State,  assitYkied  in  1790,  93. 

DdMl,  h  1791-1801  (table),  us;  in 
ltD9^  tw^  iwS ;  ia  1816-1833  (table), 


170;  in  1834-1846  (table),  247;  in 
1846-1861  (table),  269  ;  in  1862- 
1865  (table),  331 ;  in  1866-1879 
(table),  401 ;  in  1890-1901  (table), 
476. 

Demand  notes  of  1861,  279,  283. 

Democratic  party  on  tariff  in  1844, 249 ; 
payment  of  bonds  in  1868,  348; 
resumption,  374 :  Greenbackism« 
378 ;  taxation  of  State  bank  notes, 
388  ;  tariff  of  1883,  422  ;  position  on 
tariff,  416,  424  ;  tariff  of  1894,  455, 
458 ;  silver  coinage,  1896,  461. 

Democracy,  influence  of,  and  banking, 
1830,  199. 

Demonetization,  see  Silver. 

Denominations  of  Continental  bills,  37. 

Deposit  of  government  funds,  in  First 
U.  S.  Bank,  1791-1811,  loi  ;  in 
1811, 127;  in  1812-1817, 145  ;  Act  of 
1816,  203 ;  removal  of,  206,  209-210  ; 
in  local  banks  after  1833,  ^^  •  i" 
184 1-1846,  243  ;  in  national  banks, 
325,  417  ;  question  of,  493. 

Deposit  of  surplus,  1836,  220. 

Depreciation,  of  colonial  ImIIs  of  credit, 
23,  28 ;  of  bills  of  credit,  during  the 
Revolution,  39-41 ;  of  legal  tender 
notes  of  Civil  War,  292-294;  influ- 
ence on  bond  sales,  310. 

Dexter,  S.,  Secretary,  117. 

Dingley  tariff,  463-465. 

Direct  taxes,  m  the  (Constitution,  62 ; 
definition  of,  65,  107 ;  imposition  of, 
in  1798,  109;  m  1814,  139;  in  1814- 
1817  (table),  140;  in  1861,  277; 
veto  of  refunding  of,  427 ;  m  income 
tax  decision,  1S94,  457. 

Distribution  of  surplus,  see  Surplus. 

Dividends  from  U.S.  Bank,  loi. 

Dix,  J.  A.,  Secretary,  27a. 

Dollar,  in  Mint  Act  of  1791,  103; 
Greenback  definition,  380. 

Dolph,  Senator,  on  appropriations, 
1887,  427.  , 

Drafts,  branch,  introduced,  156;  de- 
nunciation of,  1832,  202. 

Drawbacks,  1789,  83. 

Duane,  W.  J..  Secretary,  199.  ^S* 
opposition  to  Jackson*s  bank  policy, 
805. 
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Dunbar,  C.  F..  on  meaning  of  direct 
taxes,  io8;  on  sinking  fund,  115. 

Dutch  bankers'  loans,  1782,  48. 

Dutch  fiscal  ftiethods  in  New  Nether- 
land's,  13. 

Duties,  kinds  of  money  received  for, 
1789-1836,  227;  collection  of,  in 
1789,84;  x^tf  Customs;  Kxcise;  In- 
ternal Revenue ;  Kates  of  Duties  on 
imports ;  Tarifif. 

gASTERN  STATES,  opposed  to 
War  of  1812,  133. 

Eckels,  comptroller,  on  withdrawal  of 
greenbacks,  459. 

Economies  and  War,  ch.  vi.,  118-142. 

Embargo  Act,  122-123. 

Endless  chain,  449,  451. 

England,  opposed  to  colonial  paper 
money,  2S-30  ;  attempts  to  tax  colo- 
nies, 30-32 ;  customs  laws  during 
Revolution,  51  ;  failure  of  banks  in 
1S36,  230  ;  reduction  of  import  duties 
in  1S42,  2;; 7. 

Kn^lish  plan  of  resumption,  336. 

Kntry  of  Koods,  489. 

Erie  can.il,  224. 

Kistaljlishnient  of  a  National  System, 
ch.  iv..  75-9^). 

Kwin;.;.  Secretary,  plan  for  a  bank,  240. 

Exchange.  domc>tic,  1S30,  201. 

Kxchanjje,  foreign,  in  Massachusetts  in 
1740,  28. 

Excise  duties,  colonial,  10  ;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 12;  brou;:;ht  from  New 
Netherlands,  13  ;  in  Constitution,  ^6  ; 
early  opposition  to,  73 ;  difficulties 
ot  imp'i^itinn  in  1789,  79;  on  wliis- 
key,  i7'/i,  105:  in  1701,  107;  in 
1 781;- 1  So  I,  no;  alwli'Nhed,  1802, 
120  ;   ftv  Internal  Revenue. 

Executive  in  fmanii.il  system,  72; 
jack'-un's  vi-.-w,  2  ^u  ;  sr^  ch.  xxi. 

Ivxpoii'liturcs.  colonial,  8-0  ;  by  Conti- 
nental Cnn's'rc>^,  34:  in  1783,  56; 
1 780-1801  (table),  in  :  reduction 
in,  1^01,  no:  lor  national  defences, 
1^07,  123;  in  iSoi-iSn,  124;  in 
181.^-1815  (table),  141  ;  in  1820, 
ihT  \  in  1816-1833  (table),  i^o;  for 
roads  and  canals,  1S02-1S35  (table), 


216;  increase  of,  in  1837,  233,  247; 
in  1833-1846  (Uble),  246 ;  during 
Mexican  War,  235;  after  Mexican 
War,  258 ;  in  1846-1861  (table),  367; 
in  1862-1865  (table),  329  ;  in  1866- 
1879  (table),  399  ;  misceUaneous, 
1866-1879  (table),  401  ;  in  1880- 
1890,  426;  (table),  42S:  in  1891- 
1901,  47$  ;  lack  of  dassificatioo, 
49S. 

Exports,  colonial.  5  ;  value  of,  in  1790, 
79 ;  in  1830-1837,  226;  in  1S60, 173; 
in  185S-1872,  371  ;  after  1871,  377. 

Export  taxes,  in  colony  of  Virginia,  la; 
colonial,  15-16  ;  in  Constitution,  6a, 
64. 

Export  theory  of  taxation,  181,  184, 
X95. 

pACULTY  TAX,  coloaii],  10, 11. 
Fairchild.    Secretary,  on    sinking 
fund  purchases,  429. 

Famine  in  Ireland,  influence  of,  257. 

F'edcral  adndiiistration  of  finances,  117. 

Federalist  party,  opposed  to  excise 
duties,  1 20 ;  opposition  to  abolition 
of  excise  duties  in  1802,  120 ;  repeal 
of  salt  tax,    122. 

Fessenden,  .Senator,  Committee  on 
Finance,  275  ;  on  legal  tender  issues, 
290  :  desire  for  taxation,  300  ;  ap* 
pointed  secretary,  314  ;  resignation, 
315;  on  national  banking  system, 
I        328  ;  in  the  Senate,  334. 

Fiat  money,  379. 

Finance,  definition  of,  3. 
I    Financial    Provisions  of   the  Constitu- 
tion, ch.  iii.,  60-74. 

F'isheries,  colonial,  6. 

Fisk,  J.,  and  gold  speculation,  369. 

Five-twent>'  bonds  of  186a,  306;  pay- 
able in  coin,  347  ;  conversion  ol,  354. 

Florida,  repudiation,  244. 
I    FoI.i;cr,  Secretary,  on  surplus  revenue, 
1882.  415  ;  deposits  in  banks,  416; 
on  tariff  of  1883,  4"»  423* 

Foster.  Secretary,  on  gold  reserve,  444. 

Foreign  debt  in  1789,  89;  after  Civil 
War,  354-356,  371. 

Foreign  holdings  in  First  U.  S.  Bank, 
127. 
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Foreign  intercoarse,  expenditures, 
1804-1806,  124. 

Foreign  trade  in  1 789,  79. 

Fractional  currency,  310,  332. 

France,  Revolutionary  loan  from,  46, 
48. 

Franco- Prussian  War,  influence  on 
refunding,  356. 

Franklin,  B.,  on  prohibition  of  paper 
money  in  America,  30;  secures 
French  subsidies,  47 ;  on  coinage,  70. 

Frauds,  in  internal  revenue,  393,  395, 
492;  in  undervaluation,  491. 

Free  coinage  of  silver,  405,  436,  460- 
462. 

Free  trade^  ideas  in  18 16,  163 ;  con- 
vention In  1831,  183;  arguments, 
194-196 ;  basis  of  tariff  of  1846,  251 ; 
progress  toward,  1846-1857,  258. 

Funding  Act  of  1790,  provisions  of, 
94-96;  of  April  X2,  1866,  340;  of 
J870,  356,  429,  450;  denounced  by 
Greenback  party,  381;  and  national 
bank*note  circulation,  386. 

Funding  of  Revolutionary  debt,  89. 

Funding  of  the  indebtedness,  ch.  xiv., 

331-358- 
Funds  available  in  treasury,  221. 

Fimds,  custody  of  treasury,  492. 

QAGE,  L.  J.,  on  withdrawal  of 
greenbacks,  459. 

Galhitin,  A.,  on  powers  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  86;  criticism  of  Hamil- 
ton, 115-116;  appointed  secretary, 
119;  sinking  fund,  125;  in  favor  of 
U»  &  Bank,  1809,  126;  financial 
prepsntion  for  war,  129;  opposition 
to,  131;  left  treasury  department, 
1813,  131;  treasury  notes,  135;  in- 
tennl  improvements,  214 ;  taxation 
of  Stattt  bank  notes,  388. 

CUktiii,  J.,  on  independent  treasury 
ligtalation,  1861,  279. 

Gtrfidd,  J.  A.,  on  financial  re*organiza- 
tfcMi  af^  the  war,  332 ;  bonds  pay- 
able is  gold,  346;  tariff  legislation 
dier  Chrn  War,  396;  Initiation  of 
telff  kgiafaition,  479. 

9lliiMi|,   dammetization    of    silver, 


Gerry,  E.,  on  management  of  finances, 
18;  treasury  system,  1789,85. 

Gold  bill,  1864,  296;  repeal,  297. 

Gold  certificates  in  debt  statement,  500. 

Gold  coinage,  210,  su  Ratio. 

Gold  premium  during  Civil  War,  294, 
295,  297. 

Gold,  production  of,  and  panic  of  1857, 
264;  in  i860,  273,  274 ;  amount  of,  in 
1866,  ^^y. 

Gold  reserve,  advised  for  resumption, 
335  ;  decline  after  1890,  440;  protec- 
tion of,  in  1893,  447 »  suuount  re- 
quired, 454 ;  in  Currency  Act,  470. 

Gold  sales  in  1864,  3^8;  after  Civil 
War,  368-370. 

Goodnow,  F.  J.,  on  appropriations, 
484. 

Gorman- Wilson  tariff,  455. 

Gouge,  W.,  on  independent  treasury, 
235 ;  examination  of  independent 
treasury  system,  253. 

Gould,  J.,  and  gold  speculation,  369. 

Granger  legislation,  410. 

Grant,  President,  on  payment  of  bonds, 
1869,  349 ;  Teto  of  currency  increase, 
1S74,  361,  362  ;  national  bank  circu- 
lation, 387;  silver  in  1873,  405« 

Greeley,  H.,  on  protection,  397. 

Greenback  party,  338,  378-382 ;  num- 
ber of  voters,  381;  silver  coinage, 
409;  see  Inflation. 

Greenbacks,  see  Legal  Tenders. 

Greenbacks  and  Resumption,  ch.  xv., 

359-382. 

Groton,  use  made  of  surplus,  222. 

Guthrie,  J.,  Secretary,  on  independent 
treasury  system,  253;  reduction  of 
customs,  258 ;  character  of,  269. 

fj  A  MILTON,  A.,  on  rlRht  to  issue 
bills  of  credit,  69;  manufactures 
in  1789,  77  \  powers  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  86  ;  appointed  secre- 
tary, 88 ;  principal  reports,  ^^ ;  re- 
port on  public  credit,  89;  funding 
of  the  debt,  89 ;  assumption  of  State 
debts,  92 ;  national  banks,  98 ;  coin- 
age, 103;  excise  duties,  105;  sink- 
ing fund  policy,  1 14 ;  administration 
criticised,  1x3-117;  value,  of  a  boi|ie 
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market,  192;  tariff  and  prices,  192; 

tariff   arguments  for  independence, 

191 ;  moneys  receivable  fur  duties, 

227. 
Hare,  J.  I.  C,  on  coinage,  71. 
Harrisburg  Convention,  1827, 177, 179. 
Harrison,  President,  238. 
Hart,  A.  B.,  on  Supreme  Court,  1S71, 

Hawley,  Representative,  on  appropria- 
tion riders,  4S6. 

Hayes,  President,  veto  of  silver  bill, 
407 ;  veto  of  appropriation  ImIIs,  4S5. 

Hayne,  Governor,  and  nullification, 
186. 

Hemp,  taxation  of,  1789,  81 ;  in  1824, 
175  ;  in  1828,  179. 

Hepburn  v.  Griswold,  362. 

Hildreth,  K.,  value  of  continental  bills 
of  credit,  40. 

Hill,  W.,  classification  of  a^lonial  tar- 
iffs, 1 5 ;  colonial  evasion  of  tixcs, 
17  ;  protection  in  17S9,  84-85. 

Holland,  loans  from,  Revolutionary, 
47;  loans  in  17S4-17S9,  57;  Ameri- 
can credit  in,  during  Civil  War,  355. 

Home  market  and  tariff,  192. 

Home  valuation.  1S7,  190. 

Horizontal  reduction  of  duties  in  Act 
of  1 8-^3,  1S8. 

Howe.  F.  C,  on  Internal  Revenue  Act 
of  1S64,  303. 

Hyltcjn  V.  United  States,  457. 

ILLINOIS,    increase  of   population, 

224. 
Immigration,  1845-1855,  257  ;  in  i860, 

273- 
Import   duties,  colonial,    12;    imposed 

by  Englantl.  30  ;  constitutional  re- 
strictions, 73  ;  payable  in  coin.  1862, 
2S7  ;  fz-r  Tariff :  Rates  t;f  Hutii-'S  on 
Imports. 

Imports,  statistics  of,  1789,82  ;  in  1S14- 
i.^i^.  161  ;  in  1^10-1833  (table), 
i;o  ;  undervaUuti(^n,  i;'»;  in  1830- 
1837,  22''i;  in  185S-1S72,  371. 

Imposts  during  the  Confederacy,  49; 
measure  of  1783,  80. 

Impressment  of  supplies  during  Revo- 
lution, 46. 


Income  tax,  colonial,  11 ;  in  1861,  277; 
of  Civil  War  (Ublc),  305  ;  in  1894, 
456  ;  declared  unconstitutional,  457. 

Indents,  45. 

Independence  and  tariff,  191. 

Independent  treasury  recommended  b>- 
Van  Uuren,  235  ;  discussion,  233- 
237  ;  csUblished,  236  ;  repeal,  1S41, 
239  ;  re-esUblished,  1846,  252-255 ; 
advanUges  of,  254  ;  Act  of  July, 
1861,  279,  282  ;  deposit  of  public 
moneys.  417-418  ;  moneys  receivable 
b>',  in  1891.  443-444  ;  the  system, 
492-494. 

India,  mint  closed  in,  445. 

Indiana,  banking  in,  260  ;  increaM  of 
population,  224. 

Indianapolis  Monetary  Conference,  468. 

Indians,  expenditures  for,  1791-1801, 
III  ;  1833-1846  (table),  246;  1S46- 
iS(,i  (tabic),  267  ;  1S66-1S79  (Uble), 
399;  1SS0-1S90  (table),  428;  1S91- 
iQoi  (table).  475. 

Inflation  advocated,  1868,  337  ;  argu- 
ments, 339  ;  in  1874,  37^ '  in  ^^ 
sumption  Act  of  1875,  373  ;  in  1S77, 
377  :  and  Naticmal  Bank  Currency, 
3S5  ;  siY  Greenback  Party. 

Inj;liam.  St-crctary,  19S  ;  c<MTespond- 
ence  with  Hiddle,  1829,  204  ;  on 
silver  standard,  211. 

Initiation  of  appropriation  bills,  73. 

Initiation  of  revenue  ImIIs.  in  the  Coo- 
stitution,  66  ;  history  of  practice, 
478-482. 

Interest  on  debt,  expenditures  for, 
(tables),  in  1791-1S01,  in  ;  in  1801- 
1811,  124;  in  1812-1815,  141;  in 
i8i(>-i833.  169 ;  in  1833-1846,  246  ; 
in  1 846-1861,  267  ;  in  1S62-1S65, 
329  ;  in  1S66-1879,  399  ;  in  18S0- 
1S90,  428,  431  ;  in  1891-1901.  475. 

Interest,  rate  of,  on  loans,  during 
Revolution,  46 ;  on  national  debt, 
1790,  95  :  on  loans,  1812-1S15,  132- 
134;  on  loans,  1820-1821,  167;  00 
loans,  1841-1843,  235 ;  on  loan  of 
1847,  256 ;  on  loans  of  Civil  War, 
317,  332  ;  opinkrn  of  Boutwell,  352  ; 
on  debt  in  Funding  Act  d  1870, 353; 
opinion  of  Sherman,  354 ;  on  iutk«al 
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debt  in  Currency  Act,  472  ;  on  war 
debt,  payable  in  what  medium,  287, 

344,  345- 
Internal  communication  in  1 789,  79. 

Internal  improvements,  early,  212-216  ; 
reckless  investments  by  States,  244  ; 
in  1831-1860  (table),  26S ;  see  Rivers 
and  Harbors. 

Internal  taxes,  see  Excise ;  Gallatin  on, 
in  1808,  X29  ;  neglect  of,  in  1812, 
130;  in  1812-1816,  138-141  (table), 
140  ;  increased,  18 14,  139 ;  repeal  of, 
1818,  141 ;  Act  of  1862,  30X  ;  Act  of 
1864,  302  ;  in  1862-1865,  299  ;  after 
Civil  War,  391-396  ;  in  1 866-1879 
(tables),  395,  399 ;  reduction,  1880- 
1883,  418-420;  in  1880-1890  (table), 
420, 426 ;  Act  of  1898,  466  ;  in  1S91- 
1901  (table),  475  ;  adminbtration  of, 
492  ;  frauds  in,  393,  395,  492. 

Invoices,  fictitious,  491. 

Iron,  duties  raised,  1818,  173 ;  in  i860, 

273- 

TACKSON,  ANDREW,  position  on 

J  tariff,  1824,  177  ;  Uriff  of  1828, 
182, 18$  ;  proclamation  in  1832, 1S6; 
value  of  a  home  market,  192  ;  on 
Bank,  200;  veto  of  bank,  1832,  203  ; 
removal  of  deposits,  203-208 ;  internal 
improvements,  215;  use  of  surplus, 
218. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  on  value  of  conti- 
nental bills  of  credit,  40;  coinage, 
70,  102;  internal  improvements, 
1805,  214;  use  of  surplus,  217;  in- 
dtpendent  treasury,  235. 

Johoioii,  President,  relations  to  treas- 
ttiy  department,  333;  on  payment 
of  bondt,  346;  veto  of  tariff  bill, 
481. 

JohBSOii,  R.  M.,  tariff  of  1828,  180. 

JeoM,  W.,  in  charge  of  treasury  de- 
partmoit,  1813, 131. 

JidUbrd  If.  Greenman,  366. 

|^SITH»    W.,   on    Loan    Bank    in 

PeosA^  colonial,  26. 
KflOe^,  W.  D.,  on  foreign  loan,  355; 
,  tpJBielfcwi  ol  intcraal  revenue  duties, 

4^ 


Kentucky  favors  protection  for  hemp, 
1824,  175  ;  m  favor  of  tariff  of  1828, 
i8x. 

Kinley,  D.,  independent  treasury  sys- 
tem, 493. 

Knights  of  Labor,  410. 

Knox  V.  Lee,  363. 

Knox,  J.  J.,  on  opposition  to  national 
banking  system,  391 ;  silver  legisla- 
tion,  403. 

T  ABOR,  condition  of,  after  the  Civil 
War,  358. 

Labor  party,  381. 

Land  Bank,  Massachusetts,  35;  sap- 
pressed,  29. 

Land  tax,  colonial,  10,  12. 

Lands,  public,  pledged  for  debt  in 
1790,  96;  receipts,  1801-1811,  124; 
sales  of,  1810-1837,  216-217  *,  money 
receivable  for,  228  ;  public  use  of, 
and  speculation,  1837,  225  ;  receipts, 
1 834- 1 846  (taUe),  246  ;  sales  of, 
1854-1856,  258  ;  receipts,  1846-1861 
(table),   267  ;    unoccupied  in    i860, 

^73- 
Lane  Co.  v.  Oregon,  362. 

Latin  Union  and  stiver,  406. 

Laughlin,  J.  L.,  on  Act  of  1873,  4<H* 

Law,  relation  of,  to  value  of  money, 

379- 
Legacy  taxes  in  1898,  466. 

Le^al  papers,  taxed  in  1794,  ^^* 
Legal  tender  notes,  of  Civil  War,  284- 
294  ;  opposition  to,  1862,  285  *,  de- 
bate, 286 ;  second  issue,  288 ;  third 
issue,  288,  310  ;  convertible  into 
bonds,  288,  290-292 ;  depreciation, 
292-294,  360  ;  circulation  discredited 
by  local  banks,  325  ;  considered  as 
war  measure  by  McCulloch,  334  ; 
resumption,  335-338 ;  in  Funding 
Act  of  1866,  340;  contraction  of,  in 
1866,  340;  retirement  stopped,  343  ; 
amount  retired,  344  ;  question  of 
use  in  redeeming  bonds,  344-349; 
issued  by  Boutwell,  360;  retired, 
361  ;  issued  by  Secretary  Richard- 
son, 361  ;  Grant's  veto,  361 ;  legisla- 
tion in  1874,  3^*i  oonstittttionality 
of,  362-367  ;  issues  in  time  of  peace. 
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366  ;  in  Resumption  Act,  373  ;  value 
in  gold  (table),  376  ;  amount  in  1878, 
377 ;  preferred  to  national  bank 
notes,  389  ;  gold  reserve,  442  ;  pre- 
sented fi>r  redemption,  44S-450; 
proposition  for  withdrawal,  1895, 
459:  see  Kcsumption. 

L^islation  and  Administration,  ch. 
xxi.,  477-501. 

Lincoln,  President,  272. 

Lindermaji,  H.  R.,  and  silver  legis- 
lation. 403. 

Loan  banks,  colonial,  24-27. 

I.oan  offices.  Revolutionary,  46. 

I.oans,  Bank  of  North  America,  55. 

Loans,  First  U.  S.  Bank,  loi. 

Loans,  national,  constitutional  pro- 
visions, 67  ;  in  17S9-1801  (table), 
112;  Louisiana,  121;  for  war  pur- 
poses, opinion  of  Gallatin,  129  ;  in 
1811,  130;  in  1S12,  130,  132;  of 
181 3,  sub>crij>ti')ns  to,  133  ;  August, 
1.S13,  134;  Maich.  1.S14,  134;  in 
1S12-1S15,  *3~  I  "*  March,  1S15, 
\\\\  in  1812-1S1')  (table),  13S;  in 
1820,  if")7  ;  in  1821,  i^»7  ;  in  iSk)- 
183^  (tabic).  niS  ;  i824-r825,  171  ; 
in  i837-iS4^,  234;  Mexican  War, 
2^5-25^.;  Feb..  1861.  272;  Jnly, 
i8''»r,  277-2S1  ;  ratio  of.  Id  taxes  in 
Civil  War,  20'.<  ;  I'cl).  2v  1S62,  306- 
V^o,  \^\  \  .i.;en'V  of  (..ookc,  ^,11,  ;iq. 
;i«;;  Match  ^  i8fi^,  310- 511,  ^44; 
March  3,  iS',;.  -13.  345:  June 
xo,  i8''v|,  ;45  ;  ^-hort-tcrm,  315, 
;i'».  310;  M.irtli  3,  i8'>q,  34^;  in 
Civil  War  (l.il.Ics),  30^.  308,  3if> ; 
Civil  War  policy.  317-320  :  Act  of 
187-.  3^2-754  :  ilirti-'ulty  in  ^^clling 
boil..!-;  fiir  resnniption,  375  ;  in  1S04- 
|8','.>.  147;  in  i8r,S,  4?)7  ;  .ftv  Iv.n'^ls; 
li;t'.io«ir.  Nate  nf.  ;in  Lo.ms  :  'lempo- 
i.iry  l.o.in.>»;  Five-twcr.tie- ;  Ten- 
f<'itie-i. 

I.'i.ins.  revoli:tiri:iarv.  •:;;  difficulty  of 
>c.;i:iiu'.  ^2;  d(vnestic.  I77(')-I7S9, 
45-47:  r(ir->i;jii,  47-4<j;  temporary, 
47:  «fV  I  (oli.i.-iii. 

Loans,  'i'.ixatinii  anil  Rankinjj  of  the 
Civil  War.  ch.  xiii..  298-3^0. 

Loubiana,  purchase  of,  121. 


Louisiana  stock,  121 ;  redemptioB  of, 
353- 

lyjcCULLOCH,  H.,  Secretary,  333  ; 
on  compound  interest  notes,  334; 
favors  early  resumption,  334 ;  pulicy 
of  Contraction,  337;  difficulties  in 
resumption,  342;  i^ayment  of  bond^ 
346 ;  sinking  fund  policy,  356;  sale 
of  gold,  3()S :  tariff  legislation,  1S67, 
396 ;  dangers  of  silver  coinage,  409. 

McCuUoch  T'.  Maryland,  157,  364. 

McDutfie.  (i.,  on  tariff   law  o<   i8s8, 

178  ;  tariff  proposition  kA  1832,  183; 

initiation  of  tariff  legislation,  479. 

McKinley,  administrative  act  of  1890, 
491. 

McKinley  Uriff  of  1S90,  438-^140. 

McLane,  L.,  tariff  report,  1832,  184; 
tariff  recommendations,  1832,  186; 
.'?ecretary  of  the  Treasury,  199;  op- 
l->o>e'J  to  Jacks(jn's  bank  policy,  205. 

Ma'.iiM>n,  J.,  tariff  of  1789,  80,  82; 
dutii-s  ut  the  comptroller,  88;  method 
of  fiindinij  debt,  91  ;  President,  \fXo 
ot  bank,  181 5,  14S  ;  necessity  of  pro- 
tection. 1S15,  161  ;  tariff  arguments 
for  independence,  192;  value  of  a 
honii;  market,  192:  constitutionality 
of  tariti  legislation,  iQfi;  veto  of 
internal  improvements,  214. 

M  line,  use  made  of  surplus,  222. 

Mallary  bill,  1S27,  177. 

Man II in-.:.  Secretary,  on  dangers  of  sil- 
ve:  Coinage,  409 ;  payment  of  silver. 
410;  surplus,  416;  revision  of  tariff, 
iSS>,  423  ;  gold  reserve,  441 ;  under- 
valuation,  493;  aistoms  administra- 
tion, 491  :  debt  statement,  499. 

Manuf.ictory  notes,  Massachusetts,  25. 

Manufactures,  colonial.  5,  7,  19;  in 
1 7S9.  77-/0 :  after  the  Civil  War.  358. 

Marshall,  Chief- Justice,  decision  in 
McCulloch  V.  Maryland,  157:  taxa- 
tion nf  national  loans,  350  ;  influence 
of  decision  in  McCulloch  r.  Mary- 
land, 364-167. 

Maryland,  colonial  taxes,  15 ;  export 
duties,  16 ;  tariff,  17. 

Mason,  J.,  complaint  against  U.  S. 
bank,  200. 
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Massachusetts,  colonial,  taxes,  10-16; 
tariff,  16;  bills  of  credit,  21 ;  banks, 
24-26;  amount  of  paper  money  is- 
sued, 1702-1750,  29;  industrial  dis- 
content in  1786,  58;  position  on 
tariff  of  1828,  176,  181 ;  use  made  of 
surplus,  222  ;  banking  after  1837, 
a6o;    bank-note   circulation,    1869, 

3«5. 
Matdies,  tax  on,  419. 

MaysvUle  Road,  veto,  215. 

Mediterranean  Fund,  121. 

Merchant,  colonial,  8. 

Merchant  notes,  Massachusetts,  23,  25. 

Meredith,  Secretary,  on  undervaluation, 

1849,  25  >  t  protection,  258,  259. 
Mexican  claims,  268. 
Mexican  War,  finances  of,  255. 
Michigan,  increase  of  population,  224 ; 

banking  in,  260. 
Miller,  Justice,  on  constitutionality  of 

legal  tender  notes,  363. 
MiUs  tariff  bill,  1888,  424. 
Minimum  principle  in  tariff,  162;  ex- 
tended,   1824,   174;    in    1828,   180; 

abandoned  in  1832,  184 ;  in  tariff  of 

1890,  438. 
Mint,  colonial,  21;  Act  of  1792,  103; 

opposition  in  1792, 104;  bill  of  1873, 

403;  administration,  495. 
Miscellaneous  expenditures,  1846-1861, 

explanation  of,  268;  in  1862-1865, 

329;  explanation  of ,  1866-1879,400; 

items  under,  1880-1901,  505. 
Miaodlaneous  receipts  in,  1866-1879, 

explained,  399;  in   1S62-1S65,  329; 

is  i866-i879>  399- 
MiufMippi,  repudiation,  244. 

Mitchdlf  W.  C,  on  gold   premium, 

a95- 
MofaUa  ml  estate,  1834,  227. 

Molasses,  debate  on  taxation  of,  1789, 
81. 

Money,  ooloniai,  18-30 ;  substitutes, 
19;  valued  by  law,  20;  of  account, 
so;  definition  of,  71. 

Mcmej  market  and  government  de- 
posits, 493. 

Money,  paper,  during  Revolution,  36- 
43;  Mr  Treunry  Notes;  Legal  Ten- 
te  Issnas ;  jw  Paper  Money. 


Monopoly,  Jackson  on,  1832,  203. 

Monroe,  President,  on  value  of  a  home 
market,  192  ;  argument  for  independ- 
ence, 192 ;  veto  of  internal  improve- 
ments, 214. 

Morrill,  J.  S.,  Committee  on  taxation, 
275;  on  legal  tender  issues,  286  ; 
desire  for  taxation,  300 ;  tariff  legis- 
lation, 1866,  396. 

Morrill,  Secretary,  sinking  fund  policy, 
'876,  357. 

Morrill  tariff  of  1861,  265-267. 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  on  taxation  accord- 
ing to  population,  64. 

Morris,  R.,  endeavor  to  secure  taxes, 
50 ;  report  on  finances,  53 ;  resigna- 
tion, 54;  establishment  of  bank,  55  : 
coinage,  102. 

Morrison  bill  of  1884,  423. 

Morton,  O.,  on  payment  of  bonds, 
1 868,  348. 

^  AILS,  taxation  of  1789,  81. 

National  banks,  set  Banks,  Na- 
tional. 

Navigation  I^ws,  6,  31. 

Navy,  expenditures,  m  1791-1801  (ta- 
ble), iii;  decreased,  1801,  120; 
increased,  1804,  121  ;  in  1801-1811 
(table),  124;  in  181 2-1 S 16  (table), 
141 ;  in  1816-1S33  (table),  169;  m 
1833-1846  (table),  246 ;  in  1846- 
1861  (table),  267;  in  1S62-1865, 
(table),  329;  in  1866-1879  (Uble), 
399;  in  1880-1890  (table),  428;  in 
1891-1901  (tabic),  475. 

New  England,  opposed  to  war  loans  of 
1812,  133. 

New  financial  needs,  ch.  v.,  97-117. 

New  Jersey,  colonial  export  duties,  15. 

New  York,  colonial  taxes  in,  13  ;  co- 
lonial tariff,  16 ;  depreciation  of  co- 
lonial bills  of  credit,  28  ;  opposition 
to  tariff  in  1786,  51;  banking  after 
1839,  260 ;  taxation  of  banks,  350. 

New  York  tariff  convention,  1S31,  1.S3. 

"  New  York  Tribune,"  on  resumption, 
335 ;  protection,  397. 

North  Carolma,  colonial  tariff,  17. 

Northern  States,  resources  in  i860, 
373. 
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r  :-:...-.::>  r.  l>.nis,  iSSo-lSgo,  430- 
i  "I. 

}'•.-. I.  .-.■    ri  ;;ul<i.  5r^  lioU  Premiam. 

i  .'i:t>.  :v;:ulation  of,  during  the  Revo- 
Ii.ti' n,  }n:  n<t  of.  in  CitU  War, 
j'm-^'.4  :  of  silver,  1840-1S95,  406; 
:in  i  tariff .  193. 

I'r  ■>.i:riio  r.f  Keorganization  after  War, 
'.h.  Ml..  141-171. 

■•  r»   t  .iniatii'n  *'  money,  21. 

!"■  ;  »r!v  tax,  colonia],  10;  in  New 
\  'irk,  I ;. 

I'roi-crty,  v^lue  of,  1S60,  27'^. 

I'roNfcrity,  national,  1S46--1857,  356; 
in  iS<>S,  469. 

Fidtcction  of  home  industries,  colonial, 
14  ;  Madison  on,  in  I'Sq,  82;  prin* 
ciplc  of,  in  Tariff  Act  of  17S9,  84-^3  ; 
Prosi'l<'nt  Madison  on,  1S15,  161; 
Dallas  nn,  1816,  ifii  :  Calhoun's 
piKiition.  1S1/1,  164  ;  significance  of 
tariff  of  I  Si  A,  162  ;  relation  to 
prices,  192;  for  younj;  industries. 
194;  constitutAonality  oif,    195;  and 
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panic  of  1837,  330 ;  in  1840,  237  ; 
and  pauper  labor  argument,  259  ;  in 
1839,266;  in  i862f  301;  and  Civil 
War,  393;  in  1883,  421 ;  in  tariff  of 
1890,  438;  in  tariff  of  1897,  464;  see 
Tariff. 

QUIT  rents  in  New  York,  colonial, 
14. 

D  AILWAY  constmction,  1830,  225  ; 
in  1846-1861,  257 ;  and  panic  of 
1857,  264  ;  after  the  Civil  War,  342, 
370  ;  decline  in,  1893,  44^* 

Ramsay,  D.,  on  depreciation  of  conti- 
nental bills  of  credit,  39. 

Randall,  Representative,  porition  on 
tariff,  423,  425. 

Randolph,  j^  in  favor  of  repeal  of 
excise  duties,  120;  repeal  of  salt  tax, 
122;  opposition  to  bank,  z8i6,  149. 

Rates  of  duties  on  imports,  1791-1S01 
(table),  83;  in  1 789-1816  (Uble), 
163  ;  bi  1821-1842  (table),  189  ;  on 
in<Uvidual  commodities,  in  Act  of 
184J,  239  ;  in  1842-1845,  238  ;  in 
1846-1856  (table),  252  ;  in  1858- 
1861,  263  ;  in  Tariff  Act  of  1864, 
303;  in  1861-1864,  304;  see  Duties. 

Ratio  between  gold  and  stiver,  1791, 
103  ;  in  1792-1834,  310  ;  in  1840- 
1895  (table),  406 ;  see  Bimetallism. 

Receipts,  continental,  in  1775-1783,35  ; 
in  1784-1789,  57 ;  in  1 789-1801 
(table),  no;  in  1801-1811  (table), 
IS3 ;  in  1816-1833  (table),  168 ;  in 
1833-1846  (table),  246;  in  1846- 
1861  (table),  267 ;  in  1862-1865,  330; 
in  1866-1879  (table),  399;  in  1880- 
1890  (table),  426;  in  1891-1901 
(tiblt),  475 ;  khads  of  money  accept- 
ed lor,  1817,  151 ;  S4t  Independent 
Tnwnry. 

Radpnci^,  In  tariff  of  1890,  439; 
tariff  of  1894,  456;  tariff  of  1897, 
465. 

Refnndfaig,  stt  Funding. 

Rrfondbg  Act  of  1870,  352-354. 

Rrfnidinf  in  Currency  Act,  1900,  473. 

R^irtcr,  duties  of,  87. 

RtpnhHrro  pnty,  00  finandal  legisla- 


tion, 1795,  "9i  protection,  i860, 
266  ;  payment  of  bonds,  1868,  348, 
349;  resumption,  1875-1879,  37a, 
374  ;  Greenback  party  doctrine,  378 ; 
tariff,  18S8,  417  ;  deposit  of  govern- 
ment funds,  41S  ;  general  position 
on  tariff,  424-425  ;  silver  coinage, 
1896,  461  ;  tariff  in  1897,  464  ;  reci- 
procity, 465. 

Repudiation,  State,  243-246. 

Requisitions    during    the    Revolution, 

35.  44-45- 
Reserve,  see  Gold  Reserve. 

Resumption  of  specie  payments,  1817, 
151;  in  1838,  232;  advocated  by 
McCuUoch,  1865,  334;  theories  of, 
335-338;  opportunity  for,  in  1S66, 
340;  opinion  of  Boutwell,  352;  Act 
^  1875,  373-378;  accomplished, 
375;  Greenback  explanation  of,  380; 
gold  reserve,  440 ;  sale  of  bonds  for, 
448;  amount  of  treasury  notes,  451; 
see  Specie  Payments. 

Revenue  bills,  initiation  of,  66. 

Revenue,  collection  of,  488-492;  su 
Cost  of  Collecting  Excise  Duties. 

Revenue  Commission  in  1865,  392. 

Revolution  and  the  Confederacy,  1775- 
1788,  ch.  ii.,  30-59. 

Rhode  Island,  depreciation  of  colonial 
paper  money,  28 ;  opposition  to 
tariff  during  Revolution,  50. 

Richardson,  Secretary,  issue  of  legal 
tender  notes,  361,  372. 

Riders  on  appropriation  bills,  485. 

Rivers  and  harbors,  expenditures  for, 
1866- 1881  (Uble),  400  ;  in  1880- 
1890,  426-427  ;  see  Internal  Improve- 
ments. 

Koads,  federal  aid  for,  212. 

Ross,  E.  A.,  on  sinking  fund  of  181 7, 
171. 

Rum,  high  duty  advocated  in  1789,  81. 

Rush,  R.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
1825,  165  ;  on  service  of  U.  S. 
Bank,  1828,  157. 

gAFETY  fund  system.  New  York, 

1^5  ;  recent  propositions,  460. 
Salaries,  colonial,  8. 
Salem,  use  made  of  surplus,  222. 


9avbig&  builc  dflpoaits^  tuc  oa,  420. 
SAbii,  C,  od  panic  of  1837,  329, 
Saaetsry  of  the  Treasury,  j«  Tniaaij 

Deparlmenl. 
SMtional  inlerota  m    1790,   79;    m 

Snulh. 
SilfniaragF,  coinage  of,  453  ;  profitiofj 

Sifl(Qiao,  E.  K.  A.,  tn>a  oE  coloalil 

Swkle.  in  revenue  legislation,  {78;  and 
■pproprialion  bills,  486. 

Sarto-lhirty  notes,  of  [S61,  177,  J07 ; 
of  1864,31;  ;  al<S6;,  351. 

OawutI,  GoveniDr,  dlithbutioo  of  nr- 
Fi-.."- 

Sapuoor,  H^  on  payment  of  bonds, 
1I6S,  J4S. 

Shaw,  Secretary,  nn  government  de- 
posit, 49  J. 

Shepaid,  E.  M.,  on  speculation  ui 
1S37,  a»6. 

Shaman,  J,,  on  independent  tmsury 
system  in  >36i,  181  ;  m  firor  of 
legal  lender  iuun,  186  ;  conveiti- 
bility  of  legal  tender  notes,  191  1  on 
confused  character  of  the  debt,  333  ; 
methods  of  resumption  in  1866,  337  : 
supply  of  currency,  338  ;  payment  of 
bonds,  186S,  348  I  rate  of  interest  on 
bonds,  354  ;  Resumption  Act  of 
■S?!'  ^7)  i  defect  of  Resumption 
Act,  374  ;  appcdnted  secretary.  1S77, 
374 ;  favors  gold  reserve.  375,  440, 
441  1  Uriff  iegisiation  after  Citil 
War,  396  :  circulation  of  Hirer  dol- 
lars, 408  ;  tariff  of  1883,  41a. 

Sherman  Silver  Ad  of  18911,  436  ;  re- 
peal of,  444-  ^ 

Shipbuilding,  colonial,  6 ;  tazatkn  in 
1789.  81. 

ShipfMng,  taxes  on,  colonial,  if  ; 
foreign  discrimination  against,  in 
1789,  83. 

Shoit-tcnn  loans,  tH  Loans. 

SigTwn  of  cimlinental  bills.  37. 

Silver,  price  of,  1840-1S9}  (tibU),4CiG  ; 
fall  la  talue,  1S93,  445. 


Silver  and  Ihc  TariB,    ch.  xix.,  «»« 

46J.  ^^ 

Silver  Bank.  16.  ■ 

Silver  certilicales,    issue  of.  4«7S«(l  ^ 


Stiver  coinage,  Spanish  dollar,  >o; 
in  i£;3,  111;  dcmDnetinttern  ofi 
403-40;-:  dollars  coltieJ,  iifi-iiita, 
40J  I  parity  «iOi  gold,  451  i  ulruoJe 
Idt,  460-461 ;  and  payment  of  Undi, 
question  of,  334,   4^1  1  pustllou  ul 


very,   reUtion  of.  Id  te  MSii 

Sag,  181. 

v»,  colonial  Ike  on.   Kt.tlisi 


'•  cLTtency,  378. 
Carolina,    colonial   latiR.    lii 
iii\  export  duties,  iiSi  npfieiicd 
,s  on  eaports,  64  ;  on  pniteMiR 
s.   iSi;.  iKii    lat^fl    £ 
,  183;   ordinance  a' 


rS-.: 


Soiiiliem    Sialo,  on   lariB  i 

i;S9,  Si  ;  auiimptloa  of  4(b(,  fUll 
tariff  of  1S34,  174;  njiposilitiB  IB 
tariff  of  lEiS,  181  :  distilbnthia  si 
%urplns,  sio;  Confrfetxej  in,  1S6I. 
174;  commerce  in  1S60,  a;4t  uni 
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275 :  on  Act  of  Feb.  25,  1S62,  284 ; 
Cfjiiveitibility  of  legal  tender  notes, 
291. 

Sjiecic  circular,  227-229. 

Specie,  drain  of,  in  colonial  times,  8, 
19;  export  during  War  of  1812,  145  ; 
in  Independent  Treasury  Act,  236; 
export  after  Civil  War,  371. 

Specie  payments,  suspended  in  1814, 
143;  resumed  in  1817,  151;  suspen- 
sion m  1837,  229-231 ;  resumed  in 
iS-fS,  232;  suspension  in  1861, 
281 ;  resumption,  advocated  by 
McCulIuch,  334 ;  theories  of  resump- 
tion, 335-338;  Resumption  Act  of 
1875,  372;  resumed  in  1878,  404; 
see  Resumption. 

Specie  requisitions,  during  Revolution, 

45- 
Specific  appropriations,  48S. 

Specific  duties,  colonial,  17;  in  tariff 
of  1789,81;  abandoned,  1846,  251; 
in  Morrill  tariff,  264. 

Speculation,  in  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness. 1790,  91:  in  1837,  226;  and 
banking,  181 5-1 S60,  262;  in  gold,  369. 

Spirits,  duties  on,  see  Excise  ;  Internal 
Revenue. 

Springer  v.  U.  S.,  457. 

Stamp  duties,  English  in  colonies,  31- 
32;  in  1814,  139;  in  1898,  466. 

SUte  bills  of  credit,  1783-17S;,  58; 
issue  forbidden,  69. 

State  debts,  assumed  in  1 790,  92,  93. 

State  repudiation,  243-246. 

State  tariffs  forbidden,  65. 

Stevens,  J.  A.,  on  indebtedness  in  1795, 
116. 

Stevens,  T.,  chairman  of  committee  on 
ways  and  means,  275  ;  on  converti- 
bility of  legal  tender  notes,  2SS ;  pay- 
ment of  bonds  34 S. 

Storehouses  for  public  propcrt)',  co- 
lonial, 19. 

Story,  Justice,  definition  (.f  taxes,  loS; 
note  issues  by  .State  banks,  2rw . 

Strong,  Justice,  on  meaning  of  coinage, 
70. 

Sub-treasury,  see  Independent  Treasury. 

Suffolk  system  of  reflemption,  155. 

Sugar  bounty,  439, 440. 


i    Sugar,  duties  on  manufacture  of,  1794, 
108;  duties  in  1S14,  139;  in  tariff  of 

I    Sunmrr,  C,  on   resumption,  t;^x,  ;  re- 
duction of  currency,  186S,  344. 
I    Sumner,  W.  G.,  on  Revolutionary  re- 
I        quisitions,  45;    constitutionality    of 
tariff  legislation,  195. 
Sumptuary  taxes,  colonial,  14. 
Supreme  Court,  changes  in.  1871,  364. 
Surplus,  in  1791-1S01  (table),  112;  in 
1S01-1811    (table),   126;   disposition 
J       of,  in  1834,  217-222  ;  deposited  with 
I       States,  1S36,  220;  use  made  of,  222  ; 
I        inability  to  deposit  fourth  instalment, 
I       229;  in  1S34-1846  (table),  247;  and 
I        indei^endent  treasury  system,  254  ;fin 
;        i84(>-i86i  (Uble),2f)9;  in  18^)6-1879 
I       (table),  401 ;  in    1M80-1890  (table), 
429;  in  1890-1901  (tabic),  476;  diffi- 
culty in  management  of,  494. 
Surplus  Revenue,  1880- 1890,  ch.  xviii., 

4 » 2-433- 
Suspension    of    specie    payments,  ue 

Specie  Payments. 
'    Syndicate,  bund,  1895,  453- 
I 

I    TPANEV,  Secretary,  supports  Jack- 
,  son,    1833,   305;  nn    removal    of 

'  deposits,  207;  Chief-Justice,  note 
issues  by  State  Uinks,  261. 
Tariff,  in  colonies,  14-17;  attempts  to 
secure  a  national,  in  1783,  50;  dur- 
ing Revolution,  50  ;  State,  forbidden 
in  Constitution,  65;  .Act  of  17S0, 
80;  Act  (if  1792,  82;  duty  on  saJt 
removed,  122;  of  l8^2-l8l6,  161- 
165,  7^  ;  of  181S,  173;  bill  of  1S20. 
defeated,  174:  Act  of  1824,  ly^fc-  oi 
1828,  i7*>-iSi  ;  relation  of  sla\xrv, 
181  ;  of  1S30,  1S2  ;  of  1832,  1S4;  of 
1833,  1S5-1S0;  of  *iS42,  -237-230:  of 
18467  2^9-? 5 2 ;  of  i*>j|6,  and  |unic 
of  iJ>S7'  261:  of  1^57^  21^-265:  in 
-  iSr-i,  277,  300;  Act  of  5uly  14, 
iS'>2,  ;oi  ;  "f  1S64.  30^;  oi  1870, 
y)j]  after  Civil  War^  ?»/» -30S  ;  of 
1872,  ^98;  revision.  i^S?,  420-423^ 
of  iS<K),  438-440;  of  1S04.  454,  45^.' 
of  1897,  4^^-46; ;  early  arguments, 
i91tI9(>  j  constitutionality,  193  ;  in- 
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itiation  of  bills,  47S-482 ;  see  Rates 
of  Duties  on  Imports;  Reciprocity; 
Protection. 

Tariff,  Independent  Treasury,  and 
State  Banks,  ch.  x[^  24Jy-27o. 

Tariff  legislation,  1813-1S33,  ch.  viii., 
172-196. 

Tariff,  War,  and  Currency  Act,  ch. 
XX.,  4^3-476. 

Tau.ssig,  F.  W.,  tariff  of  1832,  184; 
tariff  of  1883,  422. 

Taylor,  J.,  denunciation  of  tariff,  194. 

Taxation,  colonial,  9-17. 

Taxation,  constitutional  provisions,  62- 
67 ;  uniform,  62 ;  on  slaves,  65 ;  pur- 
poses of,  ill-defined,  65  ;  see  Direct 
lax. 

Taxation  during  the  Revolution,  44- 
52 ;  to  redeem  continental  bills  of 
credit,  39;  State,  44;  difficulties, 
4  \ ;  n\etht»d  of  levy,  49. 

Taxation,  national,  1 789-1900,  s^g  ('us- 
tonih;  Direct  'I'axt-s ;  Excises;  Income 
Tax;  Internal  Revenue;  Tariff. 

Taxation  of,  b.mks,  national,  327.  3SS  ; 
of  kmks.  State;  32S,  3S4,  -SS ;  of 
b<.<nds,  350-3^2;  of  carriages,  1704, 
io'>-i::/;  of  cariia,i;es,  1S14,  139; 
direct,  1S14,  130;  of  income  (table). 
30;  ;  «;avini;<  l^anks  deposits,  420 ; 
of  r.  S.  Rank,  157;  scf  Duties; 
Taxatinn,   National. 

Tea,  taxed  by  Kni;land,  32;  tax  re- 
moved, I '^72,  39.S. 

Teller,  Senator,  and  free  coinage,  461. 

'J,'emj'oiary  loans,  Bank  of  North 
.^mcr■u■a.  47:  in  i7S'>-iSor,  113; 
utility  during  Civil  War,  ^2.-  ;  in 
iS''.;.  3^r;  after  ("ivil  War,  340. 

Ten-fortie>  ot  iSf»4.  31^. 

Tennos^e':,  taritl  of  1S2S,  iSi. 

Tobacco,  colonial  tax  on  exports.  12, 
16;  duties  reduced  in  188^  and  1800, 
42  >;  doubled,  in  1S98,  4^*6;  sre  Ex- 
cise; Internal  Revenue. 

Tonnage  duties,  colonial,  12,  15;  in 
17S0,  .S^ 

Trade,  balance  of,  and  resumption,  335, 
3v.  '77;  foreign,  79. 

Travel  in  1790,  70. 

Treasurer,  duties,  S7. 


Treasurers,  colonial,  18. 

Treasury  dej^artment,  administratioD 
during  Revolution.  52  ;  organized  in 
1789,  85-87;  internal  organixati(», 
87-89;  reports  of,  115,  116;  Presi- 
dent Jackson's  relation  to,  206 ;  un- 
available funds,  221;  changes  intro- 
duced by  Guthrie,  269  ;  and  sales  of 
gold,  368-370  ;  and  revenue  l^is- 
lation,  488;  accounting,  49S-501; 
miscellaneous  bureaus,  501 ;  list  of 
secretaries,  509. 

Treasury  notes,  characteristics  of,  ia 
1812-1815,  137 ;  amounts  issued, 
136-138  ;  in  1837-1843,  2J2,  234  ; 
receivable  for  public  dues,  1846,  253; 
in  Mexican  War,  255  ;  in  i860,  272 ; 
Chase  on,  1861,  281  ;  short-toa 
during  Civil  War,  312,  313  ;  faued 
under  .Act  of  1890,  442;  redemptioB 
of,  in  Currency  Act,  469-471  ;  retire^ 
mcnt  of,  471  ;  see  Legal  Tender 
Issues;  Tem{?<^rary  Loans ; Greenback 
party;  Resumption;  Seven-thirty 
notes;  Com]X)und  interest  notes, 
Fractional  currency. 

Treasury,  .Secretary,  see  Treasury 
Department. 

Treasury  statements,  507-509. 

Tripoli,  war  with,  121. 

Two  and  three  per  cent  stock,  213. 

Tyler,  President,  238  ;  tariff  veto,  238, 
481  ;  Ixink  veto,  240-242  ;  conflict 
with  his  party,  238-243;  Tyler, 
L.  (;.,  on  President  Tyler*s  bank 
veto,  241-243. 

UNAVAILABLE  funds  in  treasury, 
221. 

Under\-a1uation  of  imports,  176,  189; 
legislation  against,  182  :  increase  of, 
490  ;  see  Valuation  of  Inip<Mts. 

Unemi)loyed  in  1893.  446. 

Uniform,  meaning  of,  in  taxatitm,  63. 

Unit  of  value,  1791,  104. 

United  States  Bank,  First,  advantages 
enumerated  by  Hamilton.  99  ;  doubt 
of  its  constitutionality,  100;  assist- 
ance to  the  government,  101 ; 
branches  of,  loo ;  political  opposition 
to,  127  ;  end  of,  126-128. 
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United  States  Bank,  Second,  estab- 
lished, 145-150;  operations  of,  in 
1816-1819,  150-153;  conflict  with 
local  banks,  155;  operations  in 
1823-1829,  156-157;  attempt  to  tax, 
157;  circulation  (table),  156  ;  oppo- 
sition to,  1829,  200;  President  Jack- 
son's criticism  in  1829,  200  ;  favora- 
ble  report  on,  in  1830,  200;  petition 
for  re-charter,  1832,  202;  Jackson's 
cabinet  paper,  1833,  205;  Jackson 
questions  soundness,  1832,  204; 
favorable  report,  March,  1833,  205  ; 
Jackson's  opinion  of  Hiddle,  1832, 
205;  loans,  1831-1832,  208;  foreign 
holders  of  stock,  aoiS;  failure  to 
secure  re-charter,  208. 

United  States  v.  Hylton,  decision  In, 
107. 

yALUATION    of   imports,    home, 
187,  190:  Act  of  1851,  252;  in 
present  administration,  489 ;  see  Un- 
dervaluation. 

Value,  unit  of,  104. 

Van  Buren,  on  tariff  of  1828,  1 78-181 ; 
internal  improvements,  1824,  214 ; 
President,  refusal  to  rescind  specie 
circular,  231 ;  special  message,  232. 

Verplanck,  tariff  bill,  1832,  186. 

Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  388. 

Virginia,  colonial  taxes,  12  ;  export 
duties,  15;  duties  on  shipping,  i^  ; 
issues  of  paper  money,  29 ;  claim  for 
fonrth  instalment,  221. 

Votes  on  tariff  bills  (tables),  of  1816, 
163  ;  tariff  of  1824,  175  ;  tariff  of 
iSjS,  180  ;  tariff  of  1832,  185  ;  tariff 
>ct  of  1833,  187  ;  tariff  of  1846,  250  ;  \ 
tariff  of  1857,  263. 

\yAGES  during  Civil  War,  294. 

Walker,  A.,  on  lowering  rate  of 
interest  on  bonds,  318. 

Walker,  P.  A.,  on  Act  of  1873,  4<'4* 

Walker,  R.  J.,  Secretary,  249  ;  tariff 
measure,  250,  481  ;  on  customs  du- 
ties, 159;  foreign  sale  of  bonds,  354. 

War, expenditures, in  1791-1801,  iii  ; 
iaareaaad,  1809,  123;  in  1801-1811 
(HiUaX  ia4;  in  i8ia>i8i5  (table), 


141  ;  in  1833-1846  (table),  246 ;  in 
1846- 1861  (table),  267  ;  in  1862- 
1S65  (table),  329  ;  in  1866-1879 
(table),  399  ;  misleading  tables,  400  ; 
in  1S80-1890,  427;  in  1880-1890 
(table),  428  ;  in  1891-1901  (table), 
475 ;  Spanish  War,  expenditures  for, 
467. 
War  loans,  see  Loans. 
Warehouse  system  established,  1846, 

239,  252. 
Washington,   President,  confidence  in 
Hamilton,  116  ;  tariff  arguments  for 
independence,  192. 

Washington  Turnpike  Co.,  Jackson's 
veto,  215. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  tariff 
legislation,  481,  487. 

Webster,  D.,  on  coinage,  71  ;  plan  for 
a  bank,  1814,  147  ;  position  on  tariff, 
1820. 175  ;  in  1824,  175  ;  position  on 
tariff  of  1828,  176,  181  ;  tariff  of 
1833,  187  ;  on  panic  of  1837,  231  ; 
on  Tyler's  bank  plan,  243. 

Webster,  P.,  depreciation  of  continental 
bills  of  credit,  41. 

Wells,  D.  A.,  on  internal  revenue 
taxes,  301  ;  taxation  during  Civil 
War,  304  ;  resumption,  336  ;  balance 
of  trade  after  Civil  War,  371  ;  Rev- 
enue Commission,  392;  tariff  meas- 
ure of  1867,  396. 

Wat  Indies,  colonial  trade  with,  6  ; 
exports  to,  1790,  79. 

West,  position  of,  on  the  tariff,  1824, 
174  ;  money  supply  deficient  after 
Civil  War,  339  ;  bank-note  circula- 
tion in  1869,  3^5  >  money  question 
after  1880,  410;  economic  condition 
after  1891,  460. 

Weston  V.  Charlestown.  350. 

Wheat,  price,  after  Civil  War,  370  ; 
in  1894,  447. 

Whig,  position  on  tariff  of  1844,  249. 

Whi!»key  insurrection,  106. 

Whiskey  King,  492. 

Whiskey  taxes  in  1701,  105  ;  opposi- 
tion to,  105-106;  in  1S02,  120  ;  in 
1812,  138  ;  see  Internal  Revenue. 

White,  H.,  on  Act  of  August  5,  1861, 
282;  Act  of  1873,  404. 
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